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I.   ENOCH  C.  WINES. 


Enoch  C.  Winks,  D.D.  LL.D^  first  President  of  the  City  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  l^th  day  of  February,  1806.  His  ancestors  were 
fix>m  Wales,  They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Long  Island,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside. 
One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Abijah  Wines,  was  the  first  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Bangor,  Maine.  The  father  of 
Dr.  Wines  was  a  farmer,  and  having  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
Vermont  when  his  son  was  about  six  years  of  age,  he  purchased  land 
on  the  beautiful  and  romantic  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  here 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  robust  frame  and  vigorous  health, 
which  have  aided  so  largely  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  whatever 
that  son  has  since  undertaken.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
great  indebtedness  to  his  father  for  having  wisely  kept  him  at  work 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  for  his  physical  constitu- 
tion was  in  this  way  so  matured  and  strengthened,  that,  in  the  sever- 
est and  most  protracted  mental  labors,  he  has  never  broken  down, 
and  indeed  has  never  sufiered  but  one  serious  attack  of  illness  through 
a  life  extending  over  half  a  century. 

More  is  due  to  tlie  influences  surrounding  us  when  our  education, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  begins,  than  is  perhaps  generally  sup- 
posed or  admitted.  The  instructions  of  parents,  the  nature  of  our 
youthful  employments,  the  objects  which  we  daily  contemplate,  and 
the  companions  with  whom  we  daily  associate,  inevitably  make  their 
abiding  impression,  and  can  not,  in  justice,  be  passed  over  when  seek- 
ing to  know  how  a  human  mind  was  educated.  Something  more 
tlian  schools  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  something  that  often  shapes 
all  the  acquirements  made  in  schools,  and-  gives  direction  to  our  intel- 
lectual efforts  when  we  ourselves  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
origin  of  the  impulse.  The  scholastic  advantages  of  young  Wines 
were  poor  enough,  having  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  district 
school  to  attend  in  the  winter  months,  at  a  time  when  the  cheapest 
teachers  were  employed  rather  to  take  care  of  the  children  than 
instmct  them ;  but  it  was  not  without  lasting  benefit  thai,  while  his 
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frame  was  hardening  under  the  heaUhful  work  of  the  farm;  ho  had 
leisure  for  reflection  and  selfcouim union  and  patient  thought,  as 
be  followed  the  slow  plough.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  view  another 
of  his  educators  of  a  different  character,  found  in  tlie  sublime  scenery 
around  Lake  Champlain.  There  were  gentle  voices  speaking  to  the 
boy  mysteriously  from  the  clear  water  and  blue  mountains,  and  the 
echo  of  those  voices  is  still  heard  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
The  result  of  these  silent  but  potent  influences  is  still  seen  in  many  a 
poetic  thought,  starting  out  from  the  midst  of  the  most  logical  dis- 
cussions, like  gems  flashing  here  and  there  in  a  quarry  of  solid  rocks. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Castleton  Academy,  then 
nnder  the  care  of  Henry  How,  A.  M.,  who  united  in  himself  the  high 
qualities  of  the  ripe  scholar,  the  skillful  teacher,  and  the  polislied 
christian  gentleman.  Two  years  afterwards  ho  entered  Midd?ebury 
College,  Vermont.  The  faculty  at  that  time  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  acknowledged  worth  and  distinguished  ability.  The  ven- 
erable Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  was  president ;  Rol>ert  B.  Patton,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  our  country  has  ever  produced,  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hough,  a  gentleman  of  rare  genius  and  of  the  highest  culture, 
was  professor  of  Latin.  Here  he  was  graduates?  in  1827,  receiving 
the  second  honor  in  his  class,  in  the  Latin  salutatory,  the  valedictory 
oration,  which  was  the  first,  having  been  assigned  to  Henry  Smith, 
(now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,)  for  many  years  professor  of  languages  in 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  same,  and 
at  the  present  time,  (I860,)  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Lane  Theological  Seminarv  near  Cincinnati. 

Lnmediately  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Wines  became  principal  of 
the  academy  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Here,  liowever,  he  continued 
only  six  months,  in  conseqnenco  of  having  accepted  the  offer  of  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Washington  city.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  in  this 
new  field  of  labor,  where  he  gave  high  promise  of  bis  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  he  was  api>ointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  ordered  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation for  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean.  While  he  desired  to 
visit  and  see  for  himself  the  scenes  and  cities  of  the  old  world,  with 
which  his  youthful  studies  had  made  him  familiar,  his  principal  mo- 
tive for  seeking  this  position  was  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
languages  of  southern  Europe — an  object  which  good  health  and 
assiduous  diligence  enabled  him  fully  to  accomplish. 

On  his  return,  he  mado  his  first  venture  as  an  author,  in  the  pnbli- 
' cation,  through  the  well-known  house  of  Carey  &  Lea,  Philadelphia, 
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of  two  volumes,  12mo.,  entitled  ^^  Two  Tears  and  a  Half  tn  the 
American  Navy  J"  This  work  met  with  a  favor  and  a  success  far  be- 
yond the  author^s  expectations.  It  was  reviewed  in  terras  of  high 
commendation  by  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  the  country. 
It  was  republished  in  England,  where,  with  a  solitary  exception,  it  met 
with  a  like  favor  from  the  literary  journals  of  the  united  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  summer  of  1832,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Joseph  Stansbury,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city,  the 
veteran  and  accomplished  reporter  of  the  "  National  IntclligenrerP 

Seven  sons  have  blessed  this  happy  and  still  unbroken  union,  of 
whom  three  are  yet  spared.  Two  of  them,  young  gentlemen  of  fine 
talents  and  culture,  arc  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1832,  Prof.  R.  13.  Patton,  his  old 
teacher  in  Greek,  invited  him  to  become  his  successor  in  the  priuci- 
palship  of  the  Edgehill  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  a  i)osition 
which  Dr.  Wines  accepted  and  assumed  the  following  spring.  This 
school  was  established  in  some  degree,  though  not  fully,  upon  the 
plan  <»f  the  German  gymnasia,  a  class  of  institutions  with  which  a  two 
years^  residence  in  Germany  had  made  Prof.  Patton  familiar.  It  had 
already  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  skillful  and  able  admin- 
istration of  its  founder.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lose  any  portion  of 
its  renown  or  of  its  success  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Wines.  Not  half  the  applications  for  places  in  the  school  could  re- 
ceive a  favorable  response  during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  iL 
The  sons  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  placed  under  his  care ;  among  others,  those 
of  Senators  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Barnard  of  Louisiana,  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  Archer  and  Barber  of  Virginia,  Southard  of  New  Jei"sey,and 
many  others  scarcely  less  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
impression  made  upon  the;nind  and  heart  of  ingenuous  youth  by  his 
labors  in  the  Edgehill  school,  as  well  as  the  estimate  placed  npou 
them  in  after  years  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  Hon.  Henry  K.  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  accomplished  writers, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land,  who  for  several  years 
filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country,  the  post  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Austria.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Savannah,  Georgia,  Oct.  10th,  1859. 
Dbar  Sir  : — Having  under«t<x>».l  that  you  are  collocting  matt'riuls  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  uf  the  Rev.  K.  G.  Wiiie«,  I  make  bold  to  lay  before  you  some  of 
my  own  rcniinlsceucc*!!  of  that  gentleman  as  a  teaclicr,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  your  pleasure. 
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My  acqauintanoe  with  Mr.  Wines  began  at  Princoton,  N.  J.,  in  1833,  when 
be  was  principal  and  I  a  pupil  of  Edgehill  Seminary ;  and  I  have  always  regarded 
the  two  yffars  spent  under  his  charge,  as  decidedly  the  most  profitable  of  my  edu- 
eational  life.  That  the  reminiscences  connected  with  them  should  be  pleasing  is 
not  at  all  extraordinary,  since  there  must  be  some  abnormal  influence  ut  work  to 
oast  a  cloud  over  buoyant,  healthful,  hopeful  youth ;  nnd  certainly  there  was 
nothing  either  in  the  personal  disposition  of  Mr.  Wines  himself,  or  in  the  system 
of  moral  discipline  which  he  adopted  for  his  school,  to  engender  such  an  influence. 
As  I  remember  the  one,  it  was  genial,  gentle,  and  patient  to  a  peculiar  degree ; 
and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  other  was,  that  it  substituted  the  familiar 
companionship  of  the  tutor  with  the  pupil  as  well  at  play  as  at  work,  and  a  stand- 
ing appeal  to  the  honor  and  noble  impulses  of  the  boy,  for  other  and  harsher 
expedients. 

That  I  should  remember  my  life  at  Edgehill,  &r  more  by  its  lights  than  its 
shadows,  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  I  have  always  thought  it  re- 
markable  that  while  the  impressions  left  upon  my  mind  by  all  oontemiN)raneous 
and  subsequent  instruction,  whether  at  school  or  at  college,  if  not  wholly  lost, 
have  been  sadly  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  time,  those  made  by  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Wines  have  remained  indelible,  and  still  wear  their  own  distinctive  stamp.  It 
may  be  said  with  indisputable  force,  that  the  first  great  object  of  education,  and 
especially  the  education  of  the  school,  is  to  develop  the  mind,  to  set  its  complex 
machinery  at  play«  irrespective  of  any  positive  information,  of  any  lasting  memo- 
riea  to  be  garnered ;  but  will  it  be  denied  that  if,  at  the  same  time,  nuclei  of  sug- 
gestive thought  can  be  permanently  fixed,  ideas  of  the  beautiful  entwining  them- 
selves with  the  very  words  of  authors,  studied  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual 
discipline^^can  it  be  denied  that  the  teacher  will  thus  have  achieved  a  double 
triumph  ?  And  it  is  in  this  regard  that  I  realize  my  peculiar  obligation  to  Mr. 
Wines.  To  me  certainly,  his  tuition  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not  beautify,  or 
which  in  beautifying  it  did  not  make  a  living,  suggestive,  and  us<>ful  memory. 
Others  may  have  sowed  the  seed,  which,  having  produced  their  harvest,  may 
have  returned  again  in  seed  to  the  earth  ;  lie  alone  planted  the  evergreen. 

If  called  upon  to  account  for  this  peculiar  result  of  Mr.  Wines^  tuition,  I  might 
be  wholly  at  fi\ylt.  Neither  was  I  at  the  time  the  relation  of  preceptor  nnd  pupil 
existed  between  us,  nor  am  I  now,  a  competent  judge  of  scholarship.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wines  but  once  since,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  bade  me  fiirewell  at  New  Haven,  upon  my  entrance  into  Yale  College. 
But  whether  asoribablc  to  profound  scholarship,  to  extraordinary  patience,  or  to  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  young  mind  and  heart,  creating  the  mesmeric  connec- 
tk>n  by  which  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  professor,  engages,  swap's,  and  impresses 
his  auditor — the  efllect  bears  absolute  testimony  to  the  possession  by  Mr.  Wines, 
of  the  tact  or  talent  (call  it  by  what  name  you  may)  of  the  consummate  teacher. 
Rare  power !  and  invaluable  as  it  is  rare ! 

My  vacations  were  spent  with  him  either  at  Kdgi>hill  or  in  travel.  During  one 
of  those  vacations,  at  his  suggestion,  I  studied  the  "i4ra  Poetica  "  of  Horace,  and 
my  daily  recitation  to  him,  with  his  comments  upon  the  poem,  constituted  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  my  pastimi>8.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  place  an  es- 
timate upon  the  profit  which  I  derived  from  that  hibor,  (if  labor  it  can  be  called,) 
altogether  voluntary  upon  both  sides. 

When  traveling,  it  was  my  habit  to  keep  a  journal,  and  the  same  critical  talent, 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  which  had  disclosed  the  (to  me)  hidden 
charms  of  the  clasMCs,  were  ever  active  in  pointing  out  whatever  wax  worthy  of 
note  in  the  works  of  the  more  material  and  imitative  arts.  As  Mr.  Wines^  image 
is  identified  with  all  of  the  authors,  and  books  I  studied  under  him,  so  it  is  insep- 
arably associated  with  the  places  which  we  visited  together.  I  never  glance  at 
the  former,  I  never  revisit  the  hitter,  without  the  thought  of  him — his  genial 
smile,  the  gentle,  persuasive  intonation  of  his  voice,  never  losing  its  kindly  music, 
t'ioogh  explanation,  pertinaciously  called  for,  most  have  taxed  the  most  patient 
of  spirits. 

It  is  often  the  chief  reward  which  a  faithful  teacher  receives  in  this 
world,  to  have  a  beautiful  wreath  placed  around  his  modest  brow  by  the 
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hands  of  illustrious  men,  who  once  sat  at  his  feet,  and  who  caught 
from  him  the  first  impulse  in  their  splendid  career. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Wines  held  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Edgehill  school,  he  edited  a  monthly  journal  of 
education,  and  employed  his  pen  in  furthering  the  great  objects  em- 
braced within  that  comprehensive  term.  He  also  attended  educa- 
tional meetings  and  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  where 
he  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  same  objects  by  addresses  and 
discussions. 

In  1837,  when  the  convention  for  framing  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  at  Harrisburg,  he  was  invi- 
ted by  members  of  that  body  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  them,  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  article  in  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  common  schools.  This  effort  was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  won  high  commendation  from  such  gentlemen  as  John  Ser- 
geant, Stephen  R.  Burrows,  Judge  Woodworth,  and  Jos.  R.  Chandler. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
shaping  the  action  of  the  convention  in  reference  to  the  educational 
measures  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  lecture  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  12mo.  volume,  and  published  in  1838  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education,^  The  Leg- 
islatures of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ordered  each  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  throughout  their  respective 
states.  The  same  year  he  published  another  educational  work,  enti- 
tled ^How  shall  I  govern  my  School*  This  volume  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  teachers.  It  passed  through 
several  editions. 

In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  also 
to  that  of  mental,  moral  and  political  science,  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  then  about  to  go  into  operation.  To  aid  in 
the  organization  of  this  new  and  important  institution,  he  was  com- 
missioned and  sent  by  the  controllers  of  public  schools  to  Boston,  to 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  into  the  educational  system  of  that  city. 
During  the  execution  of  this  mission,  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  de- 
scriptive of  Boston  and  its  environs,  to  the  ^*  Philadelphia  United 
States  Gazette.^  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown  subsequently  published 
these  letters  in  a  12mo.  volume,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^Trip  to 
Boston,''^  The  late  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  purchased  many  hundreds 
of  copies  of  this  work  for  gratuitous  distribution,  esteeming  it  the 
best  description  of  Boston  ever  published. 

The  following  year,  1839,  he  published  a  small  16mo.  volume,  en- 
titled ^*  Letters  to  School  Children.^    This  w^as  adopted  as  a  text- 
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book  in  some  schools,  and  was  used  by  several  enoinent  teachers  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  as  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
to  their  pupils.  During  the  same  year,  Mr.  Nathan  Dunn  having 
opened  his  magnificent  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  his  request,  Dr.  Wines  prepared  and  published  an  8vo. 
volume,  entitled  ^A  Peep  at  China  in  Mr.  Dunn's  Chinese  Collec- 
tion.^^ This  book  brought  the  author  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

During  most  of  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  Central  High 
School,  the  principal  of  it  was  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas  Bjicho,  LL.  D^ 
first  president  of  Girard  College,  and  now  su|>eriiitendent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Survey,  who  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Wines*  method  of 
teaching : — 

Mr.  Wines  pro9ente<l  in  his  teneliinpr  a  remnrkable  illustration  of  the  life-like 
inductive  metbud,  as  distinguished  fn>in  the  mvehaiiical  or  routine  method.  His 
modes  reminded  me  of  siuiie  of  the  bent  ti'iichcrs  of  the  German  Ei-lei*tio  School. 
To  atU^nd  the  recitation  of  a  class  under  his  instruction,  was  to  sie  an  illustration 
of  some  of  the  best  principles  of  '^  pedngo^.''  Tlie  immediate  subject  of  the  les- 
son was  subordinate  to  the  groat  principltrs  of  training.  The  spi'cial  knowledge 
to  bo  acquired,  was  not  the  most  important  lesson  f>f  the  d.'iy.  His  own  mind 
working  upon  and  through  his  subject,  infused  its  I;fe  into  the  pupils  in  a  desrreo 
ran'ing  of  course  with  their  mental  powers.  His  varied  reoourei>s  for  arousing 
and  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  were  felt  without  attracting  attention 
to  the  machinery  itself,  by  wh!ch  the  effect  wa»  p^oduct^d.  He  had  the  power  of 
presenting  important  principles  in  a  simple  but  defmitivc  form,  and  of  interesting 
and  enforcing  by  judicious  illustnition.  His  oral  instruction  was,  in  fact,  a  pattern 
in  its  way.  The  plain  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truths  of  morals  whicli  he 
presented  in  familiar  lectures,  impressed,  while  they  interested,  his  pupils.  His 
ideas  belonged  to  the  school  (»f  ^'  education,^'  the  drawing  out  from  the  pupils 
mind  rather  than  that  of  simple  instruction,  or  the  forcing  in  of  knowledge. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Wines  was  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  that  he  prepared  his  lirst  course  of  lectures  on  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  that  city,  he  de- 
livered those  lectures  twice  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  once 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Board  between  New  York 
and  Savaimah,  and  always  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  approba- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  oi)ened  a  boarding-school  near  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  called  the  Oakland  School.  This  institution  was  highly 
successful,  gathering  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  from  the  West  India  Islands.  Rev.  Shepard 
K.  Kollock,  D.  D.,  thus  gives  his  reminiscences  and  impressions  of  the 
Oakland  school  and  its  principal : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1844,  wlien  I  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bur- 
rmgti>n,  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Wines  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines)  established  his  aeadem- 
ical  institution  at  Ouklrinds,  nb<»ut  tw«t  miles  from  the  town.  I  had  previounly 
some  knowleiJgu  of  him  as  a  man  of  high  IHerary  aitaiiinK-uts,  and  tk  eniJieut 
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skill  in  the  manngement  of  youth ;  bat  af\er  his  school  was  in  operation  among 
OS,  f  formed  with  him  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  him  in  his  profesMonal  duties.  Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  his 
roethfid  of  inRtraction  or  mode  of  government,  I  would  observe  that  he  seemed  to 
possess  all  those  qualifications  which  Btti'd  him  for  presiding  with  success  over  a 
litt-rary  institution.  In  nil  his  government  he  was  discreet  and  judicious;  he 
never  lost  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  and  therefore  secured 
their  restpt^et,  veneration,  and  obedience.  Yet,  while  he  was  always  firm  and  de- 
cided, he  was  so  gentle  and  affectionate  in  his  social  feelings,  that  he  bound  the 
menilx>rs  of  the  school  so  closely  to  him  by  the  cords  of  love,  that,  while  they 
revered  Iiim  as  a  guid«',  they  confided  in  him  as  a  fiither.  His  was  a  rare  c<»mbi- 
nation  of  sweetness  of  temper  with  firmness  of  authority,  of  the  amiable  and  the 
commanding.  He  entered  with  lively  interest  into  the  circumstances  of  his  schol- 
ars, gave  instruction  according  to  their  varied  wants  and  talents,  and  performed 
the  duties  due  to  each  willi  wonderfurdiscrimination. 

During  the  three  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  of  the  Oakland  school,  he  attended  numerous  educational 
conventions,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings ;  deliv- 
ering addresses  and  lectures,  and  every  way  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  learning.  Especially  did  he  labor  to  rouse  the  public  mind 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  normal  schools,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  to  this 
end  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  business  by  a  thorough  course  of 
professional  training.  A  normal  school  has  since  been  established  by 
tlie  state  at  Trenton;  an  institution  to  which  the  Uon.  Eilward 
Everett,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  it,  gave  the  palm  of  excellence 
over  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  visited.  We  know  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Richard  S.  Field  of  Princeton,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  social  and  professional  eminence,  and  who  exerted 
a  potential  influence  in  getting  the  bill  creating  the  school  through 
tlie  Legislature,  that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wines  contributed  materially 
to^he  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  which  at  length  demanded 
a  seminary  of  the  kind,  and  rendered  it  safe  and  proper  for  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  state  to  call  it  into  being.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fulluwing  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Field  himself,  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir  : 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wines  when  he  had  charge  of  Edgehill 
school  in  Princetim,  New  Jersey.     I  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  seemed' 
to  me  more  tli<m>nghly  to  undersumd  the  true  principles  of  education,  or  more 
suecewfuily  to  apply  them.     Kdgehill  sch<K>l  while  under  his  care,  was  one  of  the 
niofft  admirably  conducted  institutions  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  known. 

In  1838  a  movement  was  made  in  New  Jentey,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  th«^  condition  of  our  common  schools  which  were  then  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state.  A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  counties  of  the 
state,  asKcmbled  at  Trenton  on  the  Kith  of  January,  where  spirit-stirring  speeches 
wer*  made,  and  sttong  resolutions*  adopted,  exposing  the  defects  of  the  existing 
sysU'm,  and  urging  the  neceswity  of  immediate  reform.  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  house  of  HSMembly,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  the  in- 
t'triist  thus  awakeni^l  in  the  siibjrct,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  although 

*  These  resolutions  were  drafted  by  Dr.  Wines. 
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not  every  thing  that  was  desired,  was  still  a  great  advance  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  To  this  movement,  attended  witii  suoh  important  results,  and  out  of 
which  has  grown  our  present  school  system,  no  one  contributed  more  than  Mr. 
Wines.  He  prepared  a  volume  of  some  250  pages,  entitled  ^*  Hints  on  Popular 
Education^^  addressed  to  the  late  Professor  Dod  and  myself,  in  which  he  urged 
with  p;reat  force  the  importance  of  popular  education — the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  for  it — the  branches  of  study  proper  for  common  schools,  and  above  all, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  **  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers."  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  time  that  the  estiblishment  of  normal  schools  was  ever  seriously 
proposed,  or  publicly  advocated  in  New  Jersey. 

But  this  was  a  step  quite  in  advance  of  public  opinion  at  that  timo.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  institutions  was  not  then  perceived.  Mr.  Wines,  however,  did  npt 
lose  sight  of  them  ;  nor  did  he  despair  of  living  to  see  this  crowning  work  in  our 
system  of  common  schools  adopted  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1847,  having  removed  to  Burlington,  we  find  him  attending  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  that  county,  called  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
to  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school.  Ho  was  one  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  late  Senator  Wall  was  chairman,  appointed  to  draft  reso* 
lutions  and  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourntd 
roceiing  of  the  convention.  The  task  of  preparing  this  report  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  well  did  he  discbarge  it.    He  addressed  letters  to  various  distiuguiMhcd 

Smtleme|i  in  various  parts  S[  the  country^among  others  to  Edward  Everett, 
ishop  Potter,  William  H.  Seward,  John  A.  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  and  D.  P.  Page, 
asking  an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  professional  education  and  training  of 
teacrhers.  The  answers  to  these  letters  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet  and  circulated  extensively  throughout  the  state.  No- 
where are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  normal  schools  more  clearly  and  strongly 
put,  or  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them,  m(N*e  triumphantly  repelled 
tlian  in  this  report.  It  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Leg- 
isliiture  and  people  of  New  Jersey.  Doubtless  it  did  make  an  impression, 
although  its  effect  was  not  immediately  perceptible.  But  the  seed  thus  sown  did 
not  perish.  It  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  spring  up,  and  to  bear  most 
abundantly. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1855,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act 
more  munificent  than  any  which  Mr.  Wines  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  by  which 
the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  state  normal 
school,  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  trustees,  with  no  other  limitation  than  that 
of  ^*  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  act,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tho 
state  of  New  Jersey."  And  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Wines, 
was  in  the  large  hall  of  one  of  the  noble  buildings  of  that  institution,  attending  a 
convention  of  the  friends  of  normal  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Statesi 

The  year  1849  was  spent  by  Dr.  Wines  in  re-writing  Lis  lectures  on 
the  Hebrew  laws,  and  in  delivering  them  in  all  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  New  England.  During  the  same  year,  be  sought  and 
obtained  license  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  congregational  asso- 
ciation of  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  at  last  fulfilled  a  wish  and  purpose 
wbicb  had  been  cherished  even  in  college  days,  but  which  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  to  be  detailed  here,  had  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying out  In  the  year  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  having  accepted  the  call, 
was  duly  installed  as  pastor.  Hero  he  wrote  over  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time  his  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  putting  them  now 
into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  publishing  the  first  volume  (8vo.) 
under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  He- 
hrtwa,^^     Another  volume  still  remains  to  be  issued,  which  it  is  hoped 
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will  ere  long  be  ready  for  the  press.  This  work  has  been  honored 
Willi  the  highest  eulogiums  both  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  from 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  legal  as  well  as  the  clerical  profession. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  among  the  ablest  of  living 
jurists,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says : — 

I  have  read  a  second  time,  and  with  renewed  pleasure,  the  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Law8  of  the  Ancient  Hehrevot;^^  and  I  niiiBt  add,  that  the  work  has  been  as 
productive  of  instruction  and  satisfaction  to  my  fiimily,  as  it  has  been  to  myself.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  is  comparable  to  it,  in  point  of  information  and  attraction,  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  there  is  no  subject  that,  in  its  three  relations, 
historical,  political,  and  religious,  is  of  more  importance  and  general  interest.  Of 
the  learning  exhibited  in  the  work.  I  must  leave  others  to  speak  ;  but  the  sources 
seem  to  have  been  faithfully  explored,  and  as  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
them,  candidly  represented.  The  political  parallel  drawn  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  and  modem  representative  governments,  our  own  especially, 
is  new  to  me,  and  is  exceedingly  well  put  and  well  sustained  ;  and  if  to  its  very 
pure  style,  I  may  add  the  conservative  temper  it  manifests  in  regard  to  the  repub- 
lican features  of  our  constitution,  you  will  understand  why  the  whole  work  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  me.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as 
I  think  all  tne  reading  men  in  the  country  must  feel  themselves  to  be.  I  hope 
that  the  remaining  books  which  are  promised  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  will  not 
be  long  deferred,  as  my  time  is  probably  short,  and  my  desire  to  pro6t  by  them 
very  strong. 

The  first  volume  of  this  instructive  and  interesting  work  has  already 
gone  through  four  editions. 

While  engaged  in  this  greatest  of  his  literary  efforts,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  left  East  Hamp- 
ton in  January,  1854,  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  estimate  in  which  the  services  of  Dr.  Wines  in  Washington 
College  were  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  resigning  his 
professorship,  the  trustees  of  that  institution  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him  the  honary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  as  well  as  from  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington : — 

When  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of  the  ancient  classic  languages  in 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  I  was  a  professor  in  the  same  institution  \  and 
for  three  years,  I  served  with  him  in  the  consultations  of  the  faculty,  and  in  the 
general  labors  of  the  College.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  found  Dr.  Wines  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  his  high  reputation  as  an  accoinplished  scholar,  and  a  faithful 
and  skillful  instructor,  and  a  wise,  practical  assistant  in  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  and  general  aflbirs  of  a  learned  institution. 

As  a  cordial  and  enlightened  gentleman,  a  profound  scholar  and  faithful  in- 
Btructor,  as  a  learned  and  liberal  divine  and  writer,  Dr.  Wines  must  be  ranked 
among  the  eminent  men  of  the  day.  His  work  on  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
will  convey  his  name  to  posterity. 

In  connection  with  his  professorship,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pas- 
tor to  a  small  country  church,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  college.  His 
relation  to  this  people  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and  by  the  blessing 
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of  God,  abundantly  fruitful.  Four  seasons  of  special  religious  awaken- 
ing and  revival,  were  experienced  within  the  space  of  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  We  had  intended  to  say  something  special  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Wines  as  a  preacher,  but  we  find,  in  a  communication  which  we 
hold  in  our  hands,  from  Mr.  David  N.  Lord,  the  learned  and  able 
editor  of  the  **  Literary  and  Theological  Joumaly^  so  just  a  view  of 
b^im  in  this  respect,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  com- 
munication entire,  after  placing  upon  it  our  fullest  endorsement. 

Dr.  Wines*  leading  traits  as  a  theolojo^oal  writer,  are  strength  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  carefalness  of  investigation,  soundness  of  judgment,  simplicity  and  force 
of  logic,  and  earnestness.  He  studies  his  topics  with  unosual  industry,  impar- 
tiality, and  good  sense ;  never  neglecting  important  sources  of  information,  and 
never  withheld  by  prepoascasion  from  discerning  and  receiTing  the  truth,  nor  led 
away  by  specious  show  of  popular  novelties ;  and  while  upright  and  cautious, 
frank  and  independent  in  the  avowal  and  advocacy  of  his  convictions.  In  discussing 
the  great  themes  of  his  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  whidi 
demand  high  powers  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  logic  and  criticism,  he  takes  an 
honorable  rank  among  the  eminent  men  who  preceded  him,  in  the  mastery  of  hb 
subject,  comprehensiveness  of  views,  sagacity  in  meeting  objections,  and  skill  in 
disembarrassing  the  truth  from  misrepresentation,  and  presenting  it  in  attitudes 
that  win  the  interest  and  assent  of  the  reader.  His  other  theological  writings  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  sound  and  vigorous  sense,  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  statements,  direct  and  convincing  reasoning,  and  earnest  and  impressive 
appeals.  His  style  is  simple,  nervous,  and  argumentative,  adctned  here  and 
there  with  natural  and  striking  figures,  and  lighted  up  by  apt  and  tasteful  illustra- 
tions— his  pages  always  leaving  the  impression  that  be  is  aware  of  the  impf)rt  of 
his  words,  and  that  they  are  the  expression  of  his  sincere  and  earnest  convictions. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  in  harmony  with  these  features  of  his  mind. 
Slightly  above  the  medium  size,  with  an  open  countenance,  a  clear  voice,  and 
distinct  enunciation,  he  is  self-possessed,  gravo  and  emphatic  in  his  utterance ; 
engaging  his  audience  in  the  didactic  parts  of  his  discourse  by  the  clearness  of 
his  points  and  the  ease  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  rising  in  his  exhortatory 
passages  to  solemnity  and  warmth. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the 
trustees  of  South  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  to  the  presidency  of  that 
institution.  This  position,  however,  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept,  especially  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  Washington  College,  and  accordingly  he  declined  it. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  induced  by  a  most  urgent  call  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  City  University  of  St 
Louis,  a  new  institution  founded  by  the  presbyterians  of  the  great 
western  metropolis ;  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  a  posi- 
tive, evangelical  Christianity,  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
its  principles,  and  to  be  imbued  and  pervaded  with  its  pure,  lofty  and 
regenerative  spirit. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  laborious,  useful,  and  honorable 
life. 
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Introductort  Observations. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  Man's  Moral  Constitution. — ^The 
vital  part  of  human  culture  is  not  that  which  makes  man  what  he  is 
iniellectually,  but  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is  in  heart,  life,  and 
character.  Intellectual  cultivation,  however,  is  a  source  of  moral 
power  to  the  individual,  not  merely  in  the  mental  aid  which  it  enables 
him  to  render  to  others,  but  in  that  which  it  gives  him  for  the  under- 
standing and  government  of  himself.  All  intellectual  training,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  moral  in  its  influence,  so  far  as  regards  enlarged 
opportunity  and  power  of  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  efficient  action. 
It  18  only  misguided  ignorance,  blinding  prejudice,  or  perverted  in- 
genuity, that  would  ignore  or  undo,  in  educational  administration,  the 
natural  union  of  morality  with  intelligence. 

A  culture  exclusively  intellectual  serves  but  to  exhibit  the  skeleton 
of  the  mental  frame,  which  moral  influence  is  to  furnish  with  the 
means  and  the  power  of  action,  and  into  which  religious  principle  is 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  But  when  moral  culture  assumes  a 
separate  and  formal  character,  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  spiritual  reality, 
and  becomes  but  a  mechanical  routine  of  ^  the  letter*'  which,  we  are 
told,  '*  killeth.'*  No  reliance  for  effective  moral  influence  on  disposi- 
tion or  character,  can  be  safely  placed  on  mere  didactic  inculcation  or 
catechetical  instruction.  The  oracles  of  Divine  truth  tell  us,  that  the 
highest  moral  training — the  spiritual — does  not  separate  *'  admonition*' 
from  **«ar<«re" — the  life-giving  influence — but  combines  the  two  in 
the  educational  process  of  **  bringing  up."  The  true  study  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  subject  of  meliorating  culture,  contemplates  the 
child  in  the  living  unity  of  his  whole  nature.  It  regards  him  as  an 
intelligent  self-consdous,  self-impelling,  self-guiding,  self-responsible 
agent,  yet  dependent  on,  and  responsible  to,  the  law  of  a  higher  power 

*At  the  miggefltion  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  following  ■eriei  of  lecturer  has  been 
tranacribed  from  the  author's  general  course  oq  Human  Culturef  originally  addressed  to  the 
students  of  the  Merrimack,  (N.  H.,)  and  New  England,  (Lancaster,  Mass.,)  Normal  Institutes. 
A  prerious  series  on  Intellectual  Education,  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Vols.  II.,  IIL,  and 
IV.jof  UiisJoonial. 
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than  his  own,  which  has  summed  up  and  defined  his  individuality  in 
a  conscious  will. 

All  careful  investigation,  however,  in  the  mental,  not  less  than  in 
the  physical  world,  implies  an  examination  so  close  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  analysis — not,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  philo- 
sophic solution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  true  synthetic  con- 
struction of  life  and  character,  by  the  better  understanding,  so  ob- 
tained, of  constituent  elements  and  the  influences  which  may  best 
secure  their  living  union  and  power.  In  every  process  of  **  instruc- 
tion," (inward  building.)  the  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  if 
he  would  work  thoughtfully  and  successfully — if  he  would  avoid  lay- 
ing upon  the  mental  foundation  of  created  capability  a  superstructure 
of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  instead  of  the  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones"  of  true  worth  and  value — is  in  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
he  attentively  observe,  and  carefully  study,  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  being,  whose  fabric  of  character  it  is  his  office  to  aid  in 
building  up.  The  educator  must,  in  a  word,  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  the  elements  of  human  character.  These  must  be 
familiar  to  him  in  all  their  relations,  and  in  all  their  varied  work- 
ings, that  he  may  understand  more  fully  the  means  and  sources 
of  healthy  action  and  healthful  regimen,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
prescribe. 

True  position  of  the  Teacher  as  a  Moral  Educator, — Even  to  the 
youngest  and  least  experienced  of  teachers,  who  wishes  to  acquit  him- 
self to  the  moral  obligations  under  which  he  is  professionally  laid, 
equally  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  not 
the  practice  of  looking  into  some  text-book  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
his  own  guidance,  or  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  but — in  Uie 
true  spirit  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  instructor,  who  is 
aware  that  all  he  daily  does  or  omits  is  a  part  of  the  effectual,  living 
education  of  the  subjects  of  his  influence — the  careful  study  and 
watchful  obsen^ation  of  the  moral  indications  and  tendencies  of  his 
pupils,  as  intimating  their  capabilities  and  suggesting  his  measures 
and  resources.  It  is  his  part  (o  carry  on,  in  successive  stages,  the 
•sacred  offices  of  parental  love  and  wisdom,  daily  transferred  to  his 
.charge,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  sphere  of  the  schoolroom,  according  to 
.the  measure  of  his  judgment,  his  skill,  and  his  benignity.  But  the 
iproper  Jiome  influence,  though  so  often  missing,  is  the  true  ideal  of 
^purpose,  plan,  and  work,  for  the  teacher ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  moral 
iresults,  in  the  schoolroom  as  at  home,  the  appropriate  influence  must 
^ver  be  that  of  an  authoritative,  affectionate,  living,  presence — not 
Ohat  of  an  inanimate  book  or  a  deadening  routine. 

No  one  doubts  that,  to  become  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  intel 
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lectual  capabilities  of  his  pupils,  the  instructor  must  understand  the 
character  and  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties — ^not  merely  as  these 
exist  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  a  text-book  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  as  they  actually  reveal  themselves  in  the  personal  action 
and  relations  of  the  living  pupil,  in  whatever  concerns  the  use  and 
exercise  of  his  mind.  The  teacher  must  take  the  position  not  of  a 
student  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ruminating  in  his  study,  but  of  a 
wakeful  observer  and  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  an  actual,  living 
specimen  of  the  human  mind,  whose  course  is  to  be,  in  part,  depend- 
ent on  the  fidelity  of  his  observation,  and  the  genial  character  of  his 
influence.  Our  previous  course  of  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  recollected,  assumed  this  ground  as 
the  appropriate  and  peculiar  one  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  ho  could  justly  be  regarded  as  doing  aright  his  professional 
work.  The  same  ground  we  would  claim  for  the  teacher,  when  sur- 
veying the  field  of  moral  culture. 

Arrangement  of  Topics. 

Mecapitulation  of  Method, — ^The  plan  which  we  propose  to  adopt 
ID  the  following  series  of  lectures,  will  still  be,  as  in  the  former  series, 
that  which  places  the  teacher  as  a  responsible  personal  observer  and 
reporter  on  phenomena  and  facts ;  watching  and  aiding  the  progress 
of  human  development.  Our  survey  of  the  field  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, as  founded  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  being, 
presented,  (1.)  it  will  be  recollected,  a  given  class  of  the  mental  powers 
and  faeuliieSf  themselves,  as  subjects  of  examination ;  (2.)  the  actuat- 
ing principle^  or  moving  spring,  of  these  powers;  (3.)  their  percepti- 
ble natural  tendency^  or  course  of  action ;  (4,)  the  results  of  their  ac- 
tion ;  and,  (5.)  tke  educational  processes  designed  for  their  appropriate 
development. 

Following  this  plan,  we  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  speculation,  and 
stand  on  the  sure  ground  of  observed  fact — the  bnly  point  of  view 
for  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  truth,  or  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  Wo  thus,  moreover,  place  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  (he  teacher's  own  hands,  as.  a  charge  devolving  on  him,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  personally,  and  laying  him  under  his  just 
responsibility,  as  an  agent  for  others,  and  as  one  intrusted,  in  the 
capacity  of  temporary  guardian,  with  the  dearest  of  all  haman  inte- 
rests, and  the  best  of  all  hopes — hopes  extending  even  to  a  never- 
dying  life. 

I.    Classivication  of  the  Morax  Gapabilitibs. 

Unity  of  MarCs  Moral  Constitution, — Adopting  the  above  method 
for  our  course  of  suggestions  on  moral  education,, we  should  proceed 
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to  enumerate,  as  a  class,  the  most  prominent  of  the  peculiar  powers 
and  faculties  which  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  capable  of  moral 
influence,  instruction,  and  development.  But  as  every  moral  act 
involves  the  whole  man — not  merelj  the  executive  organ  of  muscle 
or  nerve,  intellect,  heart  or  will,  but  all,  in  their  living  unity  and 
active  cooperation,  we  can  not,  as  when  examining  the  intellectual 
Acuities,  select  any  class  or  group  of  powers  as  exclusively  constitu- 
ting the  moral  capabilities  of  the  human  being.  We  must  take  into 
view  his  whole  nature,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  vast  range  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voluntary  attributes,  in  the 
personal  constitution  and  organization  of  the  individual. 

1.  Health  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life. — Man's  moral  condition, 
and  his  capability  of  moral  development,  depend,  in  no  slight  degree, 
on  that  intimate  connection  which  the  Creator  has  ordained  between 
soul  and  body.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  man's 
complex  nature,  wholeness  of  being  is  essential  to  whole  and  true, 
that  is,  normal  action,  whether  of  body,  or  of  mind,  or  of  both. 
Physical  disorder,  by  its  reactionary  character,  disintegrates  its 
subject  as  a  moral  agent,  by  withdrawing  the  executive  organism 
from  cooperation  and  consentaneous  action,  in  subordination  whether 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  solicitations  of  feeling, 
or  the  normal  activity  of  the  will.  <  Physical  suffering,  and  its  attend- 
ant involuntary  irritation,  are  sufficient  to  overcast  the  clear  healthy 
action  of  the  judgment,  to  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience,  to 
change  the  natural  current  of  affection,  to  generate  angry  passion, 
and  propagate  moral  evil,  to  any  extent — from  the  petty  ebullitions 
of  peevish  temper,  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  fiercest  anger,  or  of  raving 
and  furious  insanity.  Health,  then,  the  educator  must  ever  be  careful 
to  enumerate  among  the  conditions  of  morality,  whether  the  healthy 
state  of  the  agent  be  owing  to  the  normal  sanity  of  mere  bodily 
condition,  or  to  that  health  of  the  higher  nature,  conscience,  which, 
in  man's  fallen  state,  must  so  often  be  invoked,  to  rule  the  turbulent 
and  rebellious  tendencies  of  a  morbid  physical  organization,  and 
which,  when  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified,  by  super- 
nal aid,  is  a  surer  reliance  than  the  happiest  condition  of  the  best 
normal  animal  life. — To  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  distinctly,  under  other  heads,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  parental  and  educational  influences. 

2.  Intellect,  and  its  culture,  important  elements  of  Aforal  Life, — 
The  vital  fact  of  man's  moral  unity  of  constitution,  involves  the 
condition  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  sound  and  true,  or  otherwise. 
The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
vert, as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  human  being. 
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10  seasons  of  excessive  morbid  reaction.  Sanity  and  vigor  of  mind^ 
not  less  than  health  of  body,  and  conditions  of  moral  life  and  action ; 
as  is  sadly  manifest  when  we  advert  to  those  unhappy  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  overthrow  or  obscuration  of  the  god-like  power 
of  reason  itself.  Insanity,  whether  in  the  form  of  mental  aberration 
or  delusion,  is  competent  not  only  to  impair,  but  to  obliterate,  the 
distinctive  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  man. 

The  enlightened  humanity  of  our  day  mitigates  by  genial,  and 
sometimes,  successful  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  our  nature,  when 
reduced  to  such  deplorable  conditions;  and  its  kind  ofSces  are 
crowned  with  yet  more  marked  success,  in  its  endeavors  to  raise  the 
idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded  to  a  comparatively  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  moral 
culture — we  may  observe  in  passing — that  such  replacements  of 
depressed  human  nature  are  generally  recognized  as  owing  their 
success  to  the  purely  moral  measures  adopted  in  effecting  them, 
whether  in  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy. 

Culture  essential  to  Intelligence^  and  therefore ^  to  Moral  Elevation, — 
Gross  ignorance,  and  utter  absence  of  mental  culture,  are  proved  to 
be,  in  general,  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  of  moral  evil  in  every 
shape.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as,  indispensable  elements  in  the  production 
of  legitimate  moral  results  in  action  and  character.  The  intellect 
beclouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  hosts  of 
error  and  prejudice,  or  benumbed  by  neglect  and  disuse,  is  incapable 
of  the  clearness  and  *  activity  which  belong  to  the  normal  states  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.  A  pure,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  principle  and  to  conscience,  can  not,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  exist.  The  character  indicated  in  sacred 
scripture, "  a  brutish  man"  who  "  doth  not  know,"  may  not  have  chosen 
his  condition ;  but,  while  in  it,  he  is  disqualified  for  every  proper 
exercise  of  man^s  reflective  and  moral  nature.  The  density  of  igno- 
rance to  which  some  classes  of  the  population  of  European  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  of  our  own  country,  are 
sunk,  shows,  in  its  deplorable  depression,  and  its  nearly  hopeless 
extinction  or  absence  of  conscience,  how  important  the  daylight  of 
knowledge  is  to  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  human  soul. 

Evils  of  excessive  Cultivation, — Morality  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  culture.  But,  unhappily,  there 
is,  as  is  too  plainly  apparent  in  the  forms  of  civilized  and  city  life, 
a  condition  in  which  a  moral  inefficiency  of  mind  is  attributable  not 
to  the  absence,  but  to  the  injudicious  excess  of  cultivation;  and  the 
paie  and  emaciated  features  of  school  children  and   students,  too 
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generallj  indicate  tbo  incompatibility  of  sedentary  life  and  close, 
studious  application,  daily  sustained,  with  a  natural,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body.  The  parental  complaints  against  schools,  as  under- 
raining  the  temper  and  vivacity  of  childhood,  confirm  the  truth  that 
the  "  much  study*'  which  ^  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,*'  impairs,  also, 
the  healthy  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  spirit 

Genial  influence  of  appropriate  early  Culture, — ^Were  early 
education  what  it  should  be,  a  course  of  invigorating,  life-giving 
observation  of  nature  and  its  products,  and  a  succession  of  healthful, 
inspiring  exercises^  alternating  with  soothing  relaxation  and  cheering 
recreation,  and  a  strictly  limited  and  very  moderate  exercise  of 
pure  intellection ;  culture  and  intelligence  would  cease  to  be,  as  now, 
too  often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
habit.  But,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  we  must  leave  it,  for 
the  present,  with  this  postulate,  that  a  sound,  clear,  vigorous,  and 
well  trained  understanding^  capable  of  correct  and  decisive  judgments^ 
is  as  important  as  the  possession  of  reason  itself,  to  constitute  man 
a  responsible,  moral  agent.  In  other  words,  that  his  rational  faculty 
18  a  moral  power, 

3.  .Esthetic  Culture  :  ite  Moral  Influence  on  Imagination  and 
Taste. — Among  the  intellectual  sources  of  moral  life  and  power,  a 
prominent  place  must  ever  be  assigned  by  tlie  judicious  educator 
to  the  moulding  and  directing  efficacy  of  imagination  and  taste.  If 
these  influential  faculties  are  untrue  or  impure  in  their  action  and 
diaracter,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  being  is  **  only  evil,  and 
that  continually."  If  they  are  sound,  healthy,  pure,  and  vigorous, 
^l^ey  become  sure  safeguards,  faithful  guides,  and  genial  companions 
of  the  youthful  spirit  They,  also,  rise  to  the  rank  of  powers  iu  the 
moral  domain  of  humanity. 

Moral  influence  of  the  impressions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty, — In 
that  commingling  of  intuition,  feeling,  and  imagination,  and,  some- 
times, eveu  of  reflective  judgment,  by  which  the  soul  is  at  once 
overawed,  and  delighted,  and  exalted,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime,  the  majestic  in  nature  or  in  thought,  or  in  that 
only  less  elevating  influence  which  is  inspired  by  the  blending  effects 
of  greatness  and  grace  in  the  grandeur  of  nature  or  of  noble  art,  or 
even  in  that  delighted  and  admiring  love  which  is  elicited  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  in  the  myriad  forms  and  hues  with  which  the 
Creator  has  invested  the  living  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  nature, 
which  man  delights  to  imitate  in  art; — ^in  all  these  relations  of  mind 
is  involved  a  moral  element  of  power,  by  which  man's  nature  is 
ennobled  and  purifiedy  and  prepared,  as  in  the  vestibule  of  a  sanctu- 
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ary,  for  those  yet  higher  and  more  effective  iDfluenccs  which  lift  awe 
into  adoration,  and  attract  the  soul  to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Such 
at  least,  we  know,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  un perverted  mind,  and 
the  experience  of  every  soul  on  which  the  true  Light  shineth. 

The  mind  which,  under  the  purifying  influence  of  genial  culturSy 
enjoys  the  refining  emotions  and  clear  perceptions  of  a  true  ^  taste," 
{relish,)  for  those  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  admiring  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  which  enable  man  to 
express  his  admiration  of  nature — possesses,  in  its  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  natural  preparation  fbr  the  reception  of  all  those  salutary 
impressions  which,  in  a  higher  relation,  are  stamped  upon  the  heart 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  every  trait  of  loveliness  of  disposition  and 
character  embodied  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  pure  and  amiable  life. 

The  Graphic  Arts  which  embody  and  repeat  and  perpetuate  such 
impressions,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  man^s  capa- 
bilities of  refining  and  elevating  culture,  even  in  its  strictly  moral  and 
spiritual  relation.  The  dumb  statue,  by  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
grace,  or  its  touching  beauty,  makes  the  heart  eloquent  inwardly  with 
delight  and  love,  with  admiration,  or  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
The  portrait  which  recalls  the  image  of  the  lost  and  lovely,  the  good 
and  the  true,  the  noble  and  the  worthy,  speaks  most  touchingly  to 
us,  from  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  in  the  language  of  the  heart. 
The  landscape  which  skillful  art  presents  as  a  microcosm  of  glorious 
nature,  conjured  from  dead,  material  means  and  implements,  by  a 
concentration  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  educated  hand,  deepens, 
at  once,  our  love  of  this  our  earthly  home  of  palatial  grandeur  and 
finished  beauty,  benignantly  assigned  us  by  the  great  Father,  for  our 
preparatory  abode,  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  beings  created  in  his  image.  The  art  which  at 
once  refines  and  elevates,  does  a  noble  preparatory  work  in  rendering 
more  vividly  susceptible  those  faculties  by  which  the  soul,  when 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  highest  relations,  is  yet  more 
effectually  purified  and  ennobled. 

But  Music — ^that  art  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  consecrate 
for  His  own  special  service  in  the  offices  of  human  devotion,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  humble  station  of  a  peculiar  minister 
to  man's  enjoyment,  as  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  ever  new  and 
ever  pure  gratification  from  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is,  in  its 
influence  on  the  soul,  an  element  of  singular  moral  efficacy,  in  its 
power  to  inspire  with  reverence,  with  joy,  with  ecstatic  delight,  to 
calm  and  soothe  the  agitated  spirit,  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy 
for  sorrow,  or  to  mingle  the  humanizing  emotions  of  brotherhood  and 
companionship.    Rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  practiced,  it  affects 
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With  a  pure  and  benign  inflaence  both  mind  and  heart ;  and  happily, 
cf  late  years,  has  it  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  schools,  among  the 
effective  means  of  moral  culture  not  less  than  aesthetic 

It  is  no  undue  enlargement  in  the  enumeration  of  the  moral 
capabilities  of  humanity,  to  include  within  its  sphere  the  whole  range 
of  those  arts  by  which  man's  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are 
rendered  more  definite  in  themselves,  and  more  effective  in  their  in* 
flnence  on  his  character.* 

4.  Sensibiutt,  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life, — In  our  preceding 
olMervations,  we  have  adverted  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
intellectual  and  sesthetic  culture,  as  determining,  in  degree,  roan's 
moral  capabilities ;  since  a  normal  physical  and  intellectual  state  is 
the  natural  condition  of  normal  moral  action.  Proceeding  to  the 
ftirther  consideration  of  the  moral  capacities  and  powers,  the  next 
element  in  our  enumeration  will  be  that  Sensibility  which,  by  Crea- 
tive ordination,  links  man,  by  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain^  to  the 
outward  world,  establishes  a  sentient  world  within  himself,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  vital  elements  of  loue  and  aversion^  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  appetite,  instinct,  desire,  feeling,  affection,  passion,  and  emotion,  by 
which  man  is  attracted  or  repelled,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  action 
and  expression,  and  which  consequently  determine  his  morality^ 
{manner  of  action.) 

6.  The  Instinctive  Tendencies,  as  Moral  Incitements. — (1.)  Ap- 
petite, the  natural  primal  craving  for  satisfaction,  which  implies  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  desire  of  gratification,  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  definite  consciousness, 
secures,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  perpetual  renovation  of  vigor, 
health,  and  life,  of  comfort  and  complacency.  In  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  body,  it  tends,  also,  to  generate  the  genial  dis- 
positions and  emotions,  and  to  diffuse  the  moral  element  of  happiness^ 
The  intelligent  educator  recognizes  it  as  a  moral  power,  in  its  influence 
on  habit  and  character.  He  well  knows  that,  in  its  pure  and  healtliy 
conditions,  it  is  an  effective  promoter  of  serenity  and  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  favors  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  that, 
when  neglected,  it  brings  on  an  irritative  reaction,  too  strong,  if  ex- 
treme, for  the  control  of  the  guardian  power  of  conscience;  and  that, 
when  glutted  by  excess,  it  imbrutes  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to 
those  degrading  habits  by  which  humanity  is  desecrated  or  ruined: 

(2.)  The  natural  Love  of  Activity. — One  of  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  instinct  is  the  restless  desire  of  action,  which  is  seen  even  in 
the  involuntary  and  spontaneous  motions  of  the  muscular  frame  in 
infancy,  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  exercise  in  childhood,  in  the  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  boyhood  and  youth  to  actiTe  ezertioni  in  the 
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indefatigable  industry  of  adult  man ;  and  not  less  in  tbe  instinctive 
craving  for  intellectual  action,  and  tbe  ineztinguisbable  curiosity  of 
tbe  young  mind,  in  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  on  all  accessible 
subjects,  and  tbe  earnest  desire  to  investigate  tbe  problems  of  oiur 
being  and  destination,  wbicb  impel  tbe  maturer  mind,  at  every  stage 
of  life.  Tbe  same  desire  of  activity  is  marked  in  tbe  cbild^s  natural 
craving  for  sympathy  and  affection,  and  iii  tbat  desire  for  esteem  and 
approbation  wbicb  mark  tbe  dispositions  of  youtb  and  manbood. 
All  these  impelling  powers,  as  they  tend  to  enlarge  tbe  sphere  of  life 
to  the  individual,  and  prompt  him  to  fill  it  by  corresponding  exertioOi 
become  vital  elements  of  moral  life  and  character. 

(3.)  The  natural  Aversion  to  Pain. — This  instinctive  principle, 
wbicb  makes  tbe  sentient  nature  a  provisional  guardian  of  tbe  safety 
and  welfare  of  infancy,  and,  in  degree,  of  humanity,  throughout  the 
course  of  life,  operates,  at  first,  with  more  obvious  reference  to  the 
protection  of  organic  life  and  health.  But,  as  tbe  mental  powers 
progressively  unfold  themselves,  and  conscious  sympathy  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  instinct  becomes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  leads  its  subject  to  avoid  whatever  seems  fitted  to  excite  painful 
or  disagreeable  emotions  in  tbe  consciousness  of  his  fellow  beings.  It 
advances  as  self  consciousness  becomes  more  fully  developed,  to  that 
moral  rank  wbicb  places  it  in  alliance  with  conscience,  and  warns  us 
to  shun  the  foreseen  pain  of  evil  doing,  and  tbe  reproaches  of  tbat 
faithful  monitor  wbicb  Divine  wisdom  has  implanted  in  tbe  bosom  of 
roan  to  represent  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  rises,  at  length,  to  tbat  fear 
of  God  which  deters  from  sin,  under  tbe  dread  of  His  sovereignty  or 
the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  and  wbicb,  in  its  truest  and  most 
genial  form  of  filial  awe,  forbids  tbe  very  thought  of  offense.  The 
power  of  this  instinct  is  most  impressively  shown  when,  as  in  some 
deplorable  instances,  its  first  monitory  warnings  have  been  disregarded, 
and  its  terrific  re&ction  drives  reason  from  the  throne  of  intellect,  or 
haunts  a  death-bed  with  horrors. 

(4.).  7%e  desire  of  Enjoyment — wbicb,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
tends  to  seek  for  gratification  in  tbe  sphere  of  the  sentient  nature  in 
its  animal  relations,  rises  to  intellectual  and  moral  action,  with  pro- 
gressive development,  in  subsequent  stages  of  life  and  character,  till  it 
becomes  tbe  conscious  pursuit  of  even  tbe  highest  happiness  of 
humanity,  exalts  successively  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  man  to  bis 
utmost  elevation  of  moral  action  and  character,  and  stamps  itself  as 
one  of  tbe  most  powerful  agents  in  the  advancement  of  his  being. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  Power, — No  attribute  of  his  nature  more  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  character  of  man  as  a  progressive  being,  than  tbat 
love  of  power  which  actuates  the  very  infant  in  his  attempts  to  stand, 
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to  walk,  to  speakf  to  put  forth  efforts  of  muscular  force.  The  cbild, 
the  boy,  and  the  youth,  all  evince  the  activity  of  this  principle,  in  the 
conscious  ambition  for  progress  and  advancement  by  which  they  are 
impelled  to  earnest  endeavor  and  arduous  exertion,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  The  sense  of  power  is,  in  every  stage  of  human 
life,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is  conscious. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  it  crowns  his  endeavors  to  explore  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  thought,  to  achieve  the  miracles  of  perfect 
art,  to  attain  to  positions  of  affluence  or  of  rank,  to  enjoy,  in  what- 
e\''er  form,  the  splendor  of  greatness.  It  prompts  man,  at  every  stage 
of  his  being,  from  childhood  onward,  to  aim  at  the  relative  manifesta- 
tion of  power  which  is  exhibited  in  superiority  over  others,  in  the 
ability  to  control,  direct,  and  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  This  instinct  of  his  nature  becomes  an  element  of  immense 
productive  force  for  evil,  when  perverted ;  although,  when  prompted 
by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  justice  and  rectitude,  it  has  occa- 
sional Iv  made  men  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  Estimation. — This  principle  which,  in  childhood, 
is  manifested  in  the  desire  of  love  and  approbation,  becomes,  in  the 
adult,  a  love  of  esteem  and  respect,  and,  so  far,  is  unquestionably  a 
worthy  motive  power,  and  one  which,  subordinated  to  conscientious 
integrity  and  honor,  elevates  the  character  and  prompts  to  benevolent 
action.  When  it  degenerates  to  mere  love  of  fame  and  applause,  or 
sinks  to  the  miserable  desire  for  distinction  or  mere  notoriety,  its 
effects  are,  of  course,  as  degrading  as  in  its  purer  forms,  it  is  ennobling. 
In  any  form,  it  is  an  element  of  peculiar  power  in  man^s  moral 
constitution. 

(Y.)  Tlu  desire  of  Society, — This  principle  man  partakes  with  the 
gregarious  races  of  animal  life.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging 
desire  for  sympathy  and  association,  characteristic  alike  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  It  becomes,  in  manhood,  the  foundation  of 
social  and  civil  life,  widens  the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  amplifies 
hb  being  by  the  sympathy,  the  intelligence,  the  material  and  ^oral 
aid  of  a  whole  community  of  his  fellow  men.  As  an  element  of 
human  progress  and  power,  it  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  the 
most  ample  of  man's  moral  resources. 

(8.)  The  desire  of  Freedom, — In  the  stages  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  of  immature  life  generally,  the  instinctive  desire  to  throw 
off  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  action,  is  the  natural  expression 
of  that  native  desire  of  development  which  impels  the  progressive 
human  being  in  every  direction  that  promises  the  pleasure  of  con- 
scious efibrt  and  power.  Partaking,  however,  of  the  partial  blindness 
attributable  to  all  forms  of  mere  instinct,  it  needs  the  direction  and 
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guidaDoe  of  faculties  higher  than  itself,  to  constitute  it  a  uniformly 
safe  element  in  activity.  But  as  it  is  capable  of  employment  in  the 
service  of  man's  best  rights  and  interests,  and,  in  that  capacity,  has 
achieved  some  of  his  noblest  triumphs  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  it  takes  justly  a  high  rank  among  his  moral  capabilities^ 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  development  and  progress. 

6.  The  Primary  Emotions,  as  Moral  Patoers, — Sensibility,  the 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  the  great  source  of  moral  life,  presents  its 
numerous  family  of  emotions  as  constituent  members  of  the  group  of 
moral  powers  and  faculties  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
meliorating  culture  and  spiritual  growth.  Emotion,  as  the  manifesta- 
tioD  or  expression  of  feeling  and  affection,  is  not  merely  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart,  rendered  visible  or  audible,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  law  of  sympathy  and  mutual  incitement,  existing  in  the  various 
faculties  of  the  soul,  it  is  itself  a  vital  moral  element  reacting  with  a 
powerful  augmenting  force  on  the  source  whence  it  springs.  As  an 
inner  movement  of  the  soul  rendered  legible,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
become,  by  universal  consent  and  usage,  a  synonym  for  the  interior 
condition*whence  it  originates,  whether  in  the  quiet  moods  of  serenity 
or  the  turbulence  of  passion. 

(1.)  Joy, — One  of  the  earliest  feelings  manifested  by  look  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  infant  stage  of  life,  is  that  joyous  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes, so  largely,  the  happiness  of  animal  existence,  in  all  its  earlier 
conditions.  The  genial  nature  of  this  emotion  is  indicated  in  the  in- 
tense gratification  which  it  evidently  yields  to  its  immediate  subject, 
and  which,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  it  diffuses  to  all  sentient  natures 
within  its  sphere.  From  its  lowest  forms  of  serene  complacency^  to  its 
more  positively  marked  degrees  of  animation  and  ckeer/ulnessj  its 
higher  expressions  of  delight^  of  gladnesB^  and  hilarity^  or  its  more 
sedate  and  lasting  satisfactions,  in  the  mature  sense  of  happinen 
which  attends  true  enjoyment,  its  influence  on  life  and  health,  on  con- 
scious feeling,  on  temper  apd  disposition,  on  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary ;  while  undue 
devotion  to  its  influence  precludes  the  possibility  of  benefit  from  those 
deeper  and  more  lasting  pleasures  which  flow  from  serious  thought 
and  earnest  purposes.  Mirth,  habitually  indulged,  leads  to  habitual 
levity  and  frivolity,  and  foregoes  the  distinctive  dignity  of  man.  The 
healthy  and  genial  inspiration  of  joy,  however,  even  intelligent  educa- 
tors are  sometimes  prone  to  forget,  is,  in  all  the  relations  of  moral 
condition  and  moral  cultivation,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
which  the  young  mind,  by  the  law  of  its  constitution,  is  peculiarly 
subjected  as  a  vital  element — the  oxygen,  of  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 

(2.)  Sorrowy  griefs  ngrety  repenteneej  fwnone.— These  emotions, 
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diametrically  opposed,  in  all  their  effects,  to  the  genial  influence  of 
the  preceding,  are  to  be  eschewed  as  permanent  educational  elements 
in  any  normal  plan  of  early  training;  yet  they  have  their  salutary 
office  in  abnormal  instances,  in  softening  obdurate  hearts,  and  sub- 
duing obstinate  wills,  or  in  awakening  torpid  and  dormant  intellects. 
Their  office,  in  the  business  of  education,  is  that  of  exceptional  reme- 
dies for  exceptional  evils :  they  are  punitive  and  reformatory  in  their 
character,  rather  than  genial  and  preventive.  They  belong  not  to  the 
primary  stage  of  nurture,  but  rather  to  the  secondary  one  of  discipline. 
8till  they  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value,  when  they  spring  from 
ingenuous  feelings  of  regret  for  conscious  error,  or  self-reprehension 
fer  conscious  faults.  It  was  once  most  happily  said,  **The  tear  of 
contrition  serves  to  wash  the  mote  of  sin  out  of  the  eye."  The  hour 
of  grief  is  that  which  enhances  the  value  of  consolation.  The 
blameless  sadness  of  the  young  heart  calls  for  the  gentle  soothing  of 
(he  voices  of  affection.  Sorrow  for  deplorable  losses  blesses  the  voice 
which  can  say,  in  genuine  sympathy  and  cheering  kindness,  ^  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  T*  The  moment  of  '^  the  heaviness  of  the 
countenance^'  is  sometimes  that  in  which  **  the  heart  is  made  better," 
by  detaching  it  from  the  burden  of  conscious  evil,  and  preparing  the 
will  for  the  better  course  of  a  new  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judicious  aid  of  the  attentive  educator  may  assist  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  moral  era  in  the  personal  history  of  the  pupil.  Even  the 
rougher  and  severer  discipline  of  repentance  and  remorse  becomes,  to 
the  hardened  adult,  a  minister  of  mercy,  when  it  wrenches  Uie  sinner 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil  habit,  and  sets  him  free  from  the  "bond^ 
age  of  iniquity." 

The  moral  power  of  -this  whole  class  of  emotions — from  the 
unaccountable  cloud  of  depression  which  sometimes  steals  over  the 
sunshine  of  the  young  heart,  to  the  deepest  plunge  into  the  darkness 
of  remorse — is  peculiarly  marked  for  its  efficacy  in  the  renovation  of 
feeling,  and  even  of  disposition  and  character.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
fiimily  and  the  school,  it  sometimes  marks  the  record  of  the  day's  history 
with  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  reformation  of  temper  and  deport- 
ment But,  in  the  imperfections  of  human  management,  it  some- 
times is  permitted  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  reactive  sense  of 
wrong,  when  the  feeling  is  unjustly  caused  by  arbitrary  or  erring 
authority.    It  then  becomes  a  power  for  lasting  evil. 

(3.)  Timidity,  fear,  terror, — Like  the  natural  aversion  to  pain, 
these  instinctive  emotions,  which  are  so  easily  excited  in  childhood, 
bespeak  the  guardian  care  of  the  Creator,  in  his  gracious  provision 
•gainst  danger,  and  consequent  destruction  to  the  organic  frame,  or 
to  the  mental  conatitntion.    They  arc  the  swift  preventives  of  evil. 
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i^  safeguards  of  humanity  in  peril.  But  the  vividness  of  child- 
hood's emotions  needs  the  aid  of  the  guardian  auspices  of  education 
to  prevent  a  salutary  instinct  from  degenerating  into  unreasoning 
excess,  and  to  protect  the  mental  and  moral  nature  from  the  para- 
lyzing effect,  which,  in  unhappy  instances,  has  extended  to  the  over- 
throw of  reason  itself  The  timidity  of  childhood  may,  if  not 
watched  over,  hecome  habitual  self-distrust,  embarrassment,  confusion 
of  thought,  or  even  moral  cowardice.  Wisely  guarded,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  protection  from  rashness,  presumption,  and  fool- 
hardiness.  .  Fear  may  be  sometimes  needed  as  a  restraining  influence 
on  forwardness  and  impudence,  or  as  a  check  upon  daring  hardihoody 
in  resistance  to  authority.  But  its  influence  is  unfriendly  to  the 
healthy  development  of  disposition  and  character.  It  never  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  an  aid  to  the  development  of  principle.  It  may  aid  in 
producing  a  vivid  apprehension  of  coercive  and  compulsory  measures, 
and  so  lead  to  obviate  their  necessity.  But  its  low  rank  among 
instincts,  its  semi-brutal  character,  at  best,  place  it  among  the  motives 
which  a  generous  educator  would  ever  despise.  If  called  in,  for  a 
moment,  to  quell  resistance  to  authority,  it  yet  can  never  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  influence.  Expediency  may  some- 
Umes  sancti<Hi  the  appeal  to  its  effect,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But, 
if  admitted  at  ail  into  the  circle  of  moral  relations,  it  can  not  be 
ranked  higher  than  among  the  abnormal.  As  for  its  extreme  form, 
terror — humanity,  at  the  present  day,  forbids  any  resort  to  it,  as  a 
moral  expedient  The  peril  of  insanity  lies  too  dose  at  hand  tp 
permit  any  human  being  to  adopt  it,  even  as  a  means  of  deterring 
from  evil.  Its  only  salutary  use  is  its  instinctive  oflGice  to  prompt  the 
instant  flight  from  peril  to  life  itself.  So,  and  so  only,  does  it  prove 
a  benefit. 

(4.)  Indignation  as  a  moral  sentiment — The  intelligent  moral 
instructor  will,  of  course,  carefully  guard  his  pupils  from  confound- 
ing this  principle  with  the  mere  animal  emotion  or  passion  of  anger. 
Anger  is  the  mere  personal  reaction  of  maddened  feeling  and  blinded 
reason,  which  man  is  capable  of  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  vents  itself  in  violence  on  the  agent  of  injury.  Indigna- 
tion is  that  impersonal  sentiment  which  regards  not  the  agent  bat 
the  act,  which  makes  the  young  heart  glow  at  the  sense  of  wrong, 
when  the  teacher  is  relating  an  instance  of  oppression  or  cruel ty, 
which  occurred,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  and  in  some  distant  land.  This 
species  of  resentment  is  a  purely  mental  thing,  a  salutary  and  enno- 
bling emotion  of  reactive  sympathy,  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
being  consciously  endowed  with  free  agency,  and  equally  abhorring  a 
condition  of  unjust  subjection,  and  the  oppression  which  causes  it-* 
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a  being  instinctively  impelled  to  oppose  and  overthrow  eveiy 
palpable  form  of  evil  which  besets  the  condition  of  humanity.  In- 
dignation has  inspired  many  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  which 
have  renovated  the  sodal  and  moral  condition  of  communities, 
more  ^quently  than  it  ha<«  originated  those  bloody  revolutions 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  birth-throes  of  national  life  and 
liberty. 

(5.)  Wander. — Among  the  first  indications  of  mental  life,  in 
childhood,  is  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which,  at  that  stage  of  human 
progress,  is  so  oflen  called  forth  by  the  novelties  of  obsemation  and 
experience.  The  freshness  of  feeling  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
manifest  delight  attending  it,  show  plainly  its  power  as  an  element 
of  mental  life  and  moral  activity.  This  emotion,  judiciously  evoked 
and  skillfully  cherished  by  the  watchful  educator,  becomes  not  only  a 
genial  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  intellectual  exertion,  but  the  trib- 
ute of  the  young  heart  on  the  altar  of  the  yet  ^  unknown  God,'' 
who  is  waiting  to  be,  in  due  season,  revealed  to  intelligent  &ith.  The 
wonder  which  the  novelty  of  all  created  things  raises  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  childhood,  is  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  reverence  which  are  afterward  to  blend  in  the  soul,  as  it 
rises  to  the  recognition  of  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Oiver  of  its  law 
of  duty. 

(6.)  Awe, — ^This  emotion  transcends  that  of  mere  wonder,  and 
thrills  the  soul  with  a  profounder  sense  of  power,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature,  in  its  astounding  aspects  of 
elemental  commotion,  as  in  the  heanng  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
dashing  billows  of  ocean,  the  rush  of  the  cataract,  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the  tornado, 
or  in  the  calmer  majesty  of  mountain  forms,  the  overwhelming  vast* 
ness  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  the  immeasurable  depths  of  space. 
As  a  moral  inspiration,  it  aids  the  feeble  faculties  of  man  in  his 
attempts  to  dwell  upon  the  conception  of  almighty  power  and  eter- 
nal duration ;  and  while  he  must  ever  sink  consciously  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  comprehend  Him  *'  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,''  yet  he  never  feels  more  vividly 
the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  limited  though  it  is,  than  when 
losing  his  human  littleness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  and 
marvellous  works  which  bespeak  the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  *'  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

This  overwhelming  and  yet  ennobling  emotion,  education  has  it 
for  one  of  its  special  ofilces  to  deepen  and  expand  by  all  the  aids 
which  nature  and  science  furnish  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  man.  Its 
influence  is  doubly  salutary,  as  it  prostrates  the  human  being  in 
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conscious  insignificence  before  his  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exalts  Him  who  is  the  '^  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.'^ 

(7.)  Hope, — ^As  an  intelligent  inspiration,  of  intellect,  heart,  ^nd 
will,  in  activity  connected  with  the  sense  of  duty,  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion of  success,  becomes  an  element  of  high  moral  value  and  power. 

It  is  congenial  with  the  conscious  happiness  of  being  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  joyous  associations  of  early  childhood,  and, 
indeed,  of  young  life  in  all  its  various  stages.  It  inspires  and  sus- 
tains the  aspirations  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  invigorates  the 
exertions  of  manhood.  It  is  a  silent  tribute  from  the  heart  of  man 
to  Divine  benignity ;  and  when  elevated  and  hallowed  by  faith,  it 
rejoices  in  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life  of  perfect  felicity.  Its 
rank,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  moral  influence,  constitute  it  one  of  th/B 
highest  powers  by  which  man^s  moral  nature  is  actuated. 

7.  The  Benignant  Affections,  as  elements  of  moral  life  and 
power, — (1.)  Love. — By  the  great  pervading  attribute  of  sensibility, 
inherent  in  his  constitution,  man  learns  to  feel  his  condition  before  he 
knows  it,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  fellow-beings  before  he  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  them.  The  law  of  Sympathy^  written  on  his 
whole  nature,  as  a  primary  element  of  his  being,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  every  form  of  social  and  benevolent  feeling,  brings 
Lim,  unconsciously,  at  first,  under  the  dominion  of  the  paramount 
law  of  Love^  which  attracts  him  toward  his  fellow -beings  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  influence  which  he  delights  to  feel,  and  which,  as  his  con- 
scious intelligence  gradually  unfolds  itself,  he  learns  to  understand  as 
mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  mysterious  power  ties  the  heart  of  the 
infant  to  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  mother  to  the  infant 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  life.  In  the  little  community  of  home, 
it  links  the  souls  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  fraternal  union  of  affection. 
It  is  the  sacred  law  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  and  moves  the  whole 
moral  machinery  of  human  life  in  its  hallowed  and  blessed  sphere  of 
privacy. 

Tliere  virtue  has  its  purest  forms  and  dearest  aspects,  its  genuine, 
spontaneous  amenities ;  and  though  unknown  beyond  its  own  quiet 
sphere,  has  its  own  unseen  record  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
fortitude  more  than  heroic.  Among  the  noblest  motive  powers  of 
moral  action,  the  affections  of  home  are  those  to  which  the  enlightened 
educator  will  ever  assign  the  highest  place,  as  regards  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  heart  for  living  development 

(2.)  Gratitude, — This  peculiar  benignant  re&ction  of  love,  in  view 
of  favor  or  kindness  experienced,  mingles  largely  with  the  exercise  of 
filial  and  fraternal  affection,  and  enters  into  every  emotion  called  forth 
by  the  consciousness  of  benefit  conferred,  in  whatever  degree — from 
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the  ordinary  acts  of  human  kindness  and  coartesj,  to  those  greater 
expressions  of  benevolence,  which  bestow  safety  or  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, in  valuable  and  lasting  forms  of  beneficent  action.  This  gen- 
erous emotion  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  remunerate  a  benefactor  by  any  adequate  return.  The  service 
or  the  favor  which  calls  it  forth,  is  sometimes  greater  than  language 
or  action,  or  any  form  of  external  expression,  can  equal.  It  may  be 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  prompt  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the 
friend  or  benefisu'.tor  toward  whom  it  is  directed.  Such  is  true  filial 
attachment     Such  is  man's  position  toward  his  Creator. 

The  promptings  of  this  generous  emotion  lead,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  sensibility  and  self-renouncing  devotion. 
Some  of  the  brightest  passages  on  the  page  of  history  are  those  which 
record  the  heroic  actions  to  which  this  feeling  has  given  biKh. 

In  the  relations  of  education,  its  influence  on  the  ingenuous  mind 
and  heart  of  youth,  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  attachments  of 
human  life.  A  grateful  feeling  of  returning  love  for  the  guardian 
mental  care  which,  in  our  early  years,  watched  over,  and  served  to 
form  and  mould  within  us,  the  ideal  image  of  excellence  at  which  we 
were  taught  to  aspire,  the  filial  reverence  which  the  heart,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, so  gladly  pays  as  a  tribute  to  wbdom  and  worth,  insure  tlie 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  aims  in  all  subsequent  life,  to  the  heart  which 
is  conscious  of  them. 

8.  The  Generous  Affections,  as  Moral  Powers, — (1.)  Friend- 
ship,— The  cordialities  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  of  human  kindness  and  reciprocal  obligation  are  but  ex- 
pansions of  fraternal  feeling  from  the  primary  sphere  of  home ;  and 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  human  well-being,  on  a  broad  scale,  render 
them  powerful  instruments  of  good,  as  well  as  rich  elements  of  moral 
life  in  the  heart. 

(2.)  Patriotism, — On  a  yet  wider  field,  patriotic  attachment  and 
principle,  as  they  cherish  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devotioil,  give 
ample  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify 
human  life.  The  noblest  pages  of  history  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
magnanimity  of  genuine  patriotism.  As  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
principle  of  duty,  this  sentiment  possesses  peculiar  power  in  inspiring 
man  to  noble  deeds ;  and  as  a  spring  of  development  to  personal 
characten  it  must  ever  rank  high  among  the  moral  capabilities  of 
man. 

(3.)  Philantkropy, — ^Tho  expansive  feeling  which  embraces  the 
whole  human  family  in  the  wide  open  arms  of  brotherhood,  is  a  vir- 
tue yet  more  disinterested,  and  more  true  to  God  and  man,  than  even 
the  truest  and  the  warmest  patriotism.    It  is  eminently  the  Christian's 
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virtue,  so  far  as  he  is  true  to  the  teachings  and  example  of  Him  who 
came  to  proclaim  **good  will  to  men,"  and  charged  his  followers  with 
a  message  of  love  to  "  the  whole  world."  The  history  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  chiefly  the  record  of  those  who  went  forth  on  this 
errand,  **  with  their  life  in  their  hand,"  and  who  were  ever  cheerfully 
ready  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  well-being  of 
"  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  or  free." 

Among  the  powers  which  characterize  man  as  a  moral  being  capa- 
ble of  culture,  and  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  no  trait 
of  disposition  gives  larger  promise  than  this;  and  on  none  does 
hun^anizing  culture  produce  larger  effects. 

(4.)  Humanity  toward  Animal  Nature, — As  the  offspring  of  Divine 
love,  the  human  spirit,  though  its  lustre  has  been  dimmed  by  th« 
breath  of  sin,  yet  retains  something  of  the  characteristic  benignity  of 
its  Source ;  and  the  range  of  its  benevolent  sympathy  is  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  fellow  beings,  but  flows  forth,  if  not  unnaturally 
diverted  from  its  channel,  to  the  wider  sphere  of  universal  being.  In 
its  relation  even  to  the  humbler  races  of  the  creation,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  its  dominion,  by  the  appointed  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  life,  it  manifests  itself  capable  of  a  beneficence  for  which  the 
designation  of  ^  humanity'^  has  been  suggestively  chosen. 

The  universal  law  of  Love,  if  obeyed,  expands  and  elevates  the 
soul  of  man  to  that  moral  comprehensiveness  of  being  which  ranks 
him  "  but  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  and  while  he  is  thus  permitted 
to  see  "  all  earthly  things  put  under  his  feet,"  his  crown  of  royalty  is 
indeed  one  of  "  glory  and  honor,"  because  it  invests  him  with  the 
conscious  responsibility  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  sovereign.  This 
true  majesty  of  man  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  just  self-respect,  and 
of  some  of  his  noblest  regal  attributes  and  virtues,  to  cherish  and 
confirm  which  is  among  the  special  ofSces  of  appropriate  human  cul- 
ture. 

9.  Keligious  Principle,  o*  a  Moral  Power, — (1.)  Reverence,"-^ 
The  feeling  of  which  the  young  mind  is  conscious,  as  one  of  the  dawn- 
ing intimations  of  the  development  of  its  own  reflective  powers,  when 
contemplating  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity 
of  the  parental  character  on  which  it  consciously  depends  for  being 
and  happiness — is  although  not  yet  fully  or  distinctly  developed  to  its 
own  consciousness,  one  of  the  profoundest  emotions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  to  the  unperverted  heart  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  of  sacred  obligation  by  which  it  is  bound  to  all  filial  duty. 

The  emotion  thus  experienced  is  naturally  transferred,  by  the 
mind's  law  of  association  to  all  forms  of  venerable  human  worth  and 
dignity.    It  is  called  forth  by  the  wisdom  of  age,  by  nobility  of  charac- 
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ter  in  exalted  station,  and,  in  degree,  by  all  authority  justly  exercised. 
It  marks  alike,  in  such  circumstances,  the  deportment  of  ingenuous 
youth  and  of  true  manliness.  Its  indications  in  the  intercourse  of 
life  are  the  assurance  of  that  susceptibility  by  which  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  faith,  are  enabled  to  lift  the 
human  soul  in  reverence  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  create  a 
sacred  regard  for  all  that  Divine  truth  reveals  as  duty.  Its  value  as 
an  element  in  moral  cultivation,  is  beyond  expression,  great,  as  re- 
gards its  influence,  whether  in  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  due 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniority  in  years,  and  to  eminence  in  at- 
tainments, or  in  conferring  on  education  itself,  its  true  character  as  a 
sacred  relation  in  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  which  gives  unity  to  man^s  being  in  its  extension  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  mental  and  spiritual  existence. 

(2.)  Faith, — Another  element  of  the  highest  power  in  moral 
relations  is  the  Faith  which  believes  and  trusts,  and  thus  unites  man 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  A  great 
writer  has  denominated  this  principle  as  that  *'  which  holds  the  mor- 
al elements  of  the  world  together."  Without  it,  man  is  an  isolated, 
helpless,  hopeless  outcast,  wandering  on  the  shores  of  being  without 
Mm  and  without  directipn,  ready  to  be  **  swallowed  up  and  lost,"  at 
the  end  of  his  brief  career  of  earthly  life. 

Faith  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  moral  life,  and,  as  a  capability 
in  the  relations  of  culture,  its  productive  power  is  comparatively 
inexhaustible,  or  limited  only  by  the  measure  of  endeavor.  It  lifts 
man  above  himself,  and  supplies  him  with  a  power  beyond  his  own. 
It  gives  the  parent  and  the  teacher  an  influence  nearly  unbounded. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  solves,  with  light  from  above,  the  great  Chris- 
tian paradox,  '*  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

(3.)  Conscience, — The  primordial  moral  element  which,  holds 
sway  over  all  man's  powers  and  faculties,  is  Conscience.  This  great 
regulator  of  the  springs  of  action  no  competent  educator  can  ever 
permit  himself  to  regard  in  the  merely  popular  light  of  a  reporter 
and  penal  officer,  following  the  ^ts  of  which  it  takes  cognizance 
only  after  they  have  been  committed,  or  irretrievably  determined. 
As  the  sense  of  duty,  it  presides  over  the  whole  mental  being.  As 
an  intelligent  agent,  it  partakes  in  the  work  of  consciousness  and 
reason.  It  knows  and  judges.  It  remembers,  indeed,  with  fearful 
exactness,  the  deeds  of  the  past.  But  it  has  also  the  eyes  of  intui- 
tion and  of  inference  for  the  present,  and  the  power  of  prospection, 
prediction,  and  suggestion  for  the  future.  In  feeling — unless  blunted 
or  extinguished — it  is  sensitive,  to  the  utmost  d^ree  of  acuteness; 
and  it  pieroes  to  the  very  **  joints  and  marrow"  of  the  moral  orgtak- 
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iam.  Its  cautery  is  terrible  in  its  unsparing  intensity.  By  Creative 
ordination  it  is  paramount  to  the  will.  It  prompts,  and  threatens, 
and  remonstrates,  and  commands,  and  forbids,  and  impels  or  deters, 
with  absolute  authority; — irresponsible  to  any  higher  power  within 
the  -whole  domain  of  humanity,  and  acknowledging  none  without, 
but  the  one  supreme  authority  of  God  and  duty. 

As  an  intelligent  sentiment,  and  determining  principle,  it  sums  up 
man's  moral  capacities  and  powers  in  their  whole  extent  of  life  and 
action.  It  constitutes  him  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
his  own  consciousness — a  responsible  moral  agent,  whose  motto,  writ- 
ten on  his  inmost  being,  is  "  Be  perfect^ 

Under  the  prompting  influence  of  conscience,  as  the  law  of  duty, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  a  devout  regard  to  His  authority, 
and  a  grateful  sense  of  His  benignant  care,  the  young  mind,  enlight- 
ened by  the  teachings  of  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  is 
betimes  elevated  to  that  piety  toward  the  Father  of  all,  which  raises 
the  personal  worth  and  virtues  of  the  human  being,  in  his  aspira- 
tions, to  the  height  of  sanctity,  carries  up  all  questions  of  moral 
action  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  breathes  into  all  his  en- 
deavors of  duty  the  inspiring  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  and  a  divine 
power.  Most  justly  did  the  fathers  of  New  England  require  of  the 
teacher  of  youth  that  he  should  regard  himself  as  specially  set 
apart  for  the  "nurturing'*  of  childhood  in  "piety,"  as  the  security 
for  all  those  virtues  which  insure  the  safety  of  a  community  and  are 
the  adornment  of  humanity. 

10.  The  Will,  cls  a  Moral  Power. — Man's  ability  to  determine 
the  moral  course  of  his  actions,  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  tho 
wrong,  can  never  be  made  clearer  to  himself  by  the  light  of  "  science 
falsely  so  called,"  than  it  is  in  his  own  inmost  convictions.  It  never 
is  obscured  to  his  consciousness  till,  wandering  from  his  limited 
sphere  of  possible  conception,  he  bedims  it  by  some  cloud  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  and  perplexing  casuistry — "darkening  counsel** 
by  "  skeptical  doubts"  and  "  words  without  Miowledge."  Conscience, 
the  only  competent  court,  adjudges  him  free,  innocent  or  guilty,  com- 
mendable or  culpable,  in  every  act  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
yet — for  that  very  reason,  not  independent  of  the  authority  which 
pronounces  sentence  on  his  actions,  and  which  involves  the  existence 
of  an  authority  higher  than  itself^  to  which  he  is  strictly  responsible, 
here  and  hereafter,  though  at  liberty  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
individual  will.  To  the  doings  of  this  determining  and  executive 
power,  which  directs  and  moves  the  arm,  whether  it  is  stretched  forth 
to  succor  or  to  kill,  attaches,  then,  a  moral  character  of  fearful  power ; 
aod  to  influence  it  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,  to  guide  it  in  the  path 
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of  rectitude  and  benevolence,  is  the  appropriate  work  of  education, 
as  the  guardian  of  human  wel^re. 

11.  Tub  Practical  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers, — High  among 
these  attributes  stands  Bectititde — that  power  of  self-adjustment  by 
which  man  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  the  sense  of 
right,  which  keeps  him  true  to  his  position  in  the  moral  universe — 
true  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  posture  in  which  his  Creator 
pkced  him  when  He  ^  made  man  upright."  This  principle  confers 
on  the  human  being  that  noble  power  of  self-poise,  which  bespeaks 
his  dignity,  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  the  ability,  to  maintain 
his  moral  identity  and  stability,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  circum- 
stance, or  the  plausible  solicitations  of  evil.  It  tends  to  render  him 
sacredly  regardful  of  truth  in  all  his  communications  with  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  of  equity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions.  It  stamps 
his  character  with  integrity  and  honor,  in  every  station  of  power — 
with  fidelity,  honesty,  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  every 
obligation  of  duty.  Truthfulness,  is,  in  a  word,  the  one  sure  and 
firm  foundation  of  every  personal  virtue,  and  the  only  ground  of 
reliance  between  man  and  man.  Without  the  security  which  it 
afibrds,  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  would  be  but  a  hollow 
structure  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  life  but  a  degrading  scene 
of  deceit,  imposition,  and  intrigue,  issuing  in  universal  corruption 
and  misery. 

A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  all  its  relations  of  communication, 
whether  in  expression  or  action,  while  it  is  an  element  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  in  any  form,  is  one  which 
more  than  roost  others,  is  a  growth  of  culture  in  the  soul,  and  pecu- 
liarly needs  the  genial  guardianship  of  watchful  care,  mature  wis- 
dom, and  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
fertile  imagination  and  artistic  fancy  of  childhood,  are  prone  to 
.create  a  world  of  unreality  around  the  unconscious  spirit,  in  its  im- 
maturity of  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  a  guiding  mind  is  ever 
needed  to  lead  it  onward  to  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sacred  beau- 
ty which  invests  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  truth,  and  which 
renders  any  conscious  violation  of  it  a  desecration.  The  force  of 
truthfulness,  as  a  moral  principle,  when  so  directed  and  matured,  is 
«een  in  that  loyal  and  devoted  adherence  to  its  dictates,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  constancy  and  genuine  heroism  of  the  martyr.  In 
his  estimation,  it  is  held  dearer  than  life,  no  intensity  of  pain  or 
suflfering  has  the  power  to  wrest  it  from  him. 

12.  The  Humane  and  Gentle  Virtues,  cw  Moral  Powers, — Un- 
der this  dei^ignation  may  be  pro|>erly  included  those  traits  of  disi>os:- 
tion  and  character  wh'ch  soften  the  heart  of  man  to  his  fellow  man — 
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the  sympathy  which  is  not  a  mere  passive  condition  of  feeling  or  or* 
ganic  susceptibility,  but  a  living,  active  participation  in  the  en^otions 
evinced  by  our  fellow  creatures;  leading  us  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness 
of  others,  to  compamonate  them  in  conditions  of  want  and  distress, 
to  commiserate  sorrow  and  suffering,  in  every  form — ignorance,  error, 
degradation,  vice,  and  every  pressure  of  evil  which  afflicts  or  depresses 
humanity ; — to  cherish  the  catholic  spirit  of  universal  charity^  toler- 
ance for  the  sentiments  which  differ  from  our  own,  uniform  tenderness 
toward  woman  and  childhood,  calmness  under  irritating  treatment, 
meekness  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  quietness  and  mildness  with  the 
violent,  patience  and  forbearance  with  waywardness  and  opposition 
and  injury,  pity  for  the  erring,  mercy  for  the  evil-doer.  All  these  god- 
like traits  of  disposition  are  the  features  which  characterize  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  true  Christian  culture ;  none  of  them  the  mere  fortuitous 
products  of  a  happy  constitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  all  earned 
by  ceaseless  watchfulness,  and  diligent  endeavor,  and,  sometimes,  by 
arduous  struggles,  and  none  of  them  perfected  without  aid  from  on 
high. 

13.  Personal  Qualities,  in  their  Moral  Influence:  The  Self-as- 
serting  and  Self-sustaining  Virtues  of  the  Individual  Man, — (1 .)  Self* 
respect, — As  a  being  created  in  the  high  sphere  of  intelligent  and 
moral  existence,  and  possessed  of  an  immortal  nature,  man  enjoys,  in 
a  just  self-respect,  a  security  against  degradation  by  any  influence 
which  ho  feels  to  be  unworthy  of  the  rank  assigned  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. Ck)nsciou8ly  noble  in  origin  and  destination,  he  tends,  if  not 
perverted  or  degraded  by  habit,  to  noble  action ;  and  if,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  Divine  favor,  he  is  consciously  recovered  from  a  fallen  condi- 
tion, he  feels  it  his  immunity,  as  **a  new  creature/'  to  have  been  liber- 
ated from  a  state  of  bondage — set  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  "  glori- 
ous liberty,'*  and  impelled  to  run  a  new  and  noble  career.  Respect 
for  his  own  nature  and  personal  condition — when  kept  pure  from  the 
senseless  interminglings  of  pride,  or  haughtiness,  or  arrogance,  of 
overweening  self-esteem,  or  exclusive  self-regard — insures  to  man  the 
proper  dignity  of  his  being,  and  tends  to  elevate  all  his  aims  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  an  element  of  high  moral  power ;  and  the  judicious  culti- 
vation of  its  influence  is  a  prominent  duty  of  all  whose  office,  as 
educators,  constitutes  them  the  guardians  of  humanity. 

(2.)  Ambition, — Feeling  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  man,  when  not 
hopelessly  degraded,  instinctively  seeks  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
conscious  position,  and,  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  to  aspire  after 
advancement,  in  every  stage  and  relation  of  his  life.  This  desire  may, 
it  is  true,  be  suffered  to  center  on  merely  selfish  purposes — on  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  an  individual,  to  the  exclusion  ot  depression 
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of  Others,  and  to  the  violation  of  their  rights.  In  such  cases,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  that  brutal  greed  which  prompts  one  of  the  inferior 
animals  to  usurp  the  better  place  at  the  trough,  and  monopolize  its 
advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd. 

But  the  desire  of  advancement,  as  that  of  progress  and  attainment, 
is  utterly  free  from  all  considerations  of  relative  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage. It  is  obedience  to  an  ennobling  instinct,  pure  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  beneficial  in  its  results,  not  merely  to  the  individual  whom  it 
elevates,  but  to  all  whom  it  enables  him  to  aid  from  the  higher  sphere 
of  ability  to  which  he  has  been  raised.  To  the  student  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incitement  to  application  and  exertion;  and  in  the  relations 
of  moral  attainment,  its  influence  is  a  salutary  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purest  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  largeness  of  the  plans  on  which  it  delights  to  work,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  benefits  which  it  delights  to  bestow.  It 
urges  the  Christian  aspirant  to  *^  press  toward  the  mark,"*  "  for  the 
prize  of  his  high  calling,"  and  incites  him  by  the  promise  of  a  **  crown 
of  life.*' 

(3.)  Magnanimity. — Ambition  naturally  tends  to  generate  another 
personal  quality  of  noble  character  and  influence — that  magnanimity 
whicli  lifU  man  above  the  littleness  that  would  limit  the  scope  of  life, 
and  fritter  away  its  purposes  in  paltry  pursuits,  in  trivial  employment^ 
or  low  gratifications,  in  snatching  at  mean  advantages,  or  mingling  in 
petty  strifes.  This  ennobling  virtue  incites  its  possessor  to  high  aims 
in  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  meanness 
in  motive  or  action,  as  manifested  by  others  toward  himself.  It  over- 
looks malice  and  injury,  or  forgives  their  results.  It  disdains  revenge. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  that  sordid  narrowness  of  soul  which  induces 
man  to  drudge,  throughout  life,  for  the  more  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,  or  to  practice  the  degrading  shifts  of  a  niggardly  parsimony 
in  expenditure,  through  fear  of  diminishing  his  hoards.  A  magnan- 
imous spirit  scorns  the  selfish  littleness  which  thus  wraps  the  individ- 
ual in  himself,  and  shuts  the  door  of  his  heart  against  the  natural 
claims  of  human  brotherhood.  It  gives  a  generous  breadth  to  meas- 
ures of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  and  raises  human  activity  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  ampler  scope  in  all  directions. 

(4.)  lUsolution. — ^This  attribute,  so  important  in  all  the  practical 
relations  of  life,  implies  the  clearness  of  perception  and  readiness  of 
judgment  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  is  empowered  instantane- 
ously to  decide  the  course  of  action.  Hence  the  certainty  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  execution  follows  purpose,  the  invaluable  habit 
of  promptness  and  dispatch  in  business,  and  of  punctuality  and  effic- 
iency in  performance,  as  contrasted  with  the  bgging  irresolution,  and 
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halting,  unavailing  endeavor,  which  invariably  issue  in  failure  and 
disappointment 

The  power  of  energetic  and  decisive  resolve  determines,  at  once, 
the  practical  value  of  an  individual,  and  the  reliance  which  may  be 
placed  on  him  by  others.  It  determines,  in  fisu^t,  the  mental  health 
and  moral  life  of  the  man,  the  efficacy  of  his'  action,  and  the  estima- 
tion of  bis  character. 

Many  constitutions  are  so  formed  that  even  this  trait  of  mental 
freshness  and  vigor,  so  natural  to  early  life,  in  general,  needs  diligent 
cultivation  to  secure  its  due  development  in  particular  cases.  The 
dreamy  indolence,  the  languid  inactivity,  the  tendency  to  aimless 
reverie  and  absence  of  mind,  which  proceed  from  organic  feebleness, 
wear  the  same  aspect  with  the  profound  abstraction  of  deep  and  earn- 
est thought,  and  thus  excite,  perhaj>s,  in  tlie  mind  of  the  parent  or 
the  teacher,  the  expectation  of  the  fruits  of  close  thinking  and  severe 
application — an  expectation  sure  to  be  disappointed.  The  irresolute 
youth  is  prone  to  sink  into  habitual  vacancy  of  mind,  indecision  of 
purpose,  vacillation  and  feebleness  of  judgment,  sluggishness  and 
utter  inefficiency  of  will. 

(5.)  Courage, — A  kindred  quality  of  soul  to  power  and  promptness 
of  resolution,  is  that  genuine  courage  which  man,  as  a  self-reliant  and 
independent  agent,  is  naturally  called  to  exert ;  and  which,  as  a  being 
of  conscious  energy  and  power,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
primary  instinctA  of  his  nature.  It  enables  him  to  assert  his  place  in 
the  creation,  as  an  agent  intrusted  with  dominion,  to  a  vast  extent, 
over  nature  and  circumstance,  and  destined  to  a  high  position  by  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  endowments.  It  protects  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  any  undue  ascendency  usurped  over  him  by  a  fellow-man. 
It  prompts  him  to  oppose  and  resist  every  encroachment  on  his  rights, 
and  to  imperil  life  itself  in  defense  of  his  natural  liberty  of  action.  It 
nerves  him  to  encounter  danger,  to  triumph  over  obstacles,  and  to 
master  difficulties.  It  lightens  toil,  and  facilitates  attainment. — 
It  gives  to  the  energies  of  individual  mind  and  will  the  comparative 
force  of  numbers.  It  enables  man  to  achieve  miracles  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  power,  not  merely  on  the  field  of  conflict,  or  un- 
der  the  gaze  of  admiration,  but  in  the  solitary  grapple  with  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  daring,  unassisted  encounter  with  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  when  .the  lone  adventurer  hazards  life  on  some  far  errand 
of  scientific  or  humane  exploration.  In  its  higher  relations,  as  a  moral 
attribute,  it  inspires  the  individual  to  attack  usurping  or  even  ap- 
proaching evil,  in  its  most  formidable  shapes,  and  to  encounter  fear- 
lessly opposition  and  opprobrium,  and  death  itself,  in  the  cause  of 
troth  and  duty. 
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Courage  may,  it  is  true,  degenerate  into  inconsiderate  rashness  or 
fool-hardy  temerity,  and  prove  itself  but  a  blind  aninnal  impulse.  It 
is  the  office  of  education  to  enlighten  and  elevate  it,  and  render  it  a 
ministering  spirit  of  good  to  humanity,  inspiring  it  with  intelligence, 
and  hallowing  it  with  the  sanctity  of  benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  be- 
oome  worthy  to  fulfill  ils  highest  offices,  and  lead  the  van  in  noble 
endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  human  well  being.  Its  moral  power 
and  value  then  become  incalculable ;  and  to  cherish  it  is  a  peculiar 
duty  of  the  educator. 

(6.)  Fortitude. — A  virtue  yet  higher  than  even  the  noblest  form 
of  courage,  is  that  Firmness  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  withstand,  to  en- 
dure, or  to  resist  every  pressure  of  pain  and  of  suffering  which  inev- 
itable evil  may  call  him  to  meet  and  to  undergo.  Along  with  this 
upholding  power  usually  comes  the  equanimity  which  preserves  from 
extremes  of  elation  or  depression,  and  maintains  the  moral  identity 
of  the  individual,  ih^  patience  which  soothes  and  tranquilizes,  and  co- 
operating with  the  enduring  firmness  of  its  kindred  virtue,  contributes 
to  that  calm  self-possession  which  leaves  man  master  of  himself,  and 
equal,  in  his  native  greatness  and  acquired  abilities,  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  evil,  and  bear  the  double  pressure  of  toil  and  pain  with  un- 
shaken firmness. 

These  arduous  virtues  are,  in  no  sense,  innate,  or  constitutional 
merely  :  they  are  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  persevering  culture — the 
attainments  of  the  trained  and  practiced  spirit.  They  owe  their  power 
to  that  self-education  which,  although  it  may  be  wisely  anticipated, 
must  ever,  in  substance,  be  purchased  at  the  peculiar  price  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

(7.)  Perseverance, — Another  quality  of  high  rank  as  a  moral  power, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group,  is  the  persistent  firmness  of 
purpose  which  follows  so  worthily  in  the  track  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  enables  man,  with  the  aid  of  time,  to  accomplish,  in  life-long  bat- 
tles with  external  nature,  those  wonders  of  triumphant  human  energy 
which  inspire  successive  generations  of  the  human  race  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe.  It  is  the  same  trait  of  persistent  resolution  that 
has  enabled  communities  to  struggle,  for  successive  years,  for  a  foot- 
hold among  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  endure,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction, for  independence.  The  same  element  sustains  the  explorer 
of  nature,  in  his  years  of  solitary  exposure  and  unmitigated  hardship, 
through  toil,  and  sickness,  and  peril.  The  same  sustaining  power 
cheers  the  secluded  student  onward  through  his  labyrinths  of  exhaust- 
ing investigation,  pursued  year  after  year,  without  aid  or  sympathy, 
yet  never  abandoned  till  some  glorious  discovery,  duly  verified,  crowns 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  science.    Indefatigable  perseverance,  in  the 
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face  of  opposition  and  accumulated  difficulty,  has  been  the  condition 
of  success  in  many  a  noble  effort  of  philanthropy,  in  its  devoted  en- 
deavors to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity,  by  meliorating 
its  outward  conditions,  enlightening  its  mental  darkness,  or  inspiring 
it  with  the  elements  of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Without  the  sustaining  power  of  this  attribute,  no  undertaking  of 
moment  han  ever  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  individuals  or 
of  communities.  Yet  it  is  a  quality  in  which  the  young  mind,  in  its 
eager  desire  of  novelty,  and  its  need  of  alternations  of  activity,  is  more 
deficient  than  it  is  in  that  which  prompts  to  the  most  arduous 
attempts  or  heroic  efforts.  The  vigor  which  manifests  itself  in  firm 
adherence  to  plan  or  purpose,  is  usually  acquired  by  degrees,  under 
skillful  training.  But,  when  attained,  it  stamps  the  seal  of  certainty 
on  whatever  human  endeavor  is  competent  to  effect. 

(8.)  Self -government, — This  invaluable  trait  of  cultivated  character 
implies,  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  the  skill  and  the  mastery 
acquired  in  the  training  schools  of  conscience,  magnanimity,  resolu- 
tion, courage,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  It  implies  all 
these  qualities  turned  inward  for  the  control  of  self.  Destitute  of 
self-command,  man,  when  brought  to  the  test,  is  but  as  the  infant,  or 
the  lower  animal — the  mere  victim  of  passion  and  impulse.  The 
main  moral  element  of  character,  is,  in  such  cases,  wanting ;  and  the 
individual  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being,  not  only  in  its  moral,  but  its 
mental  relations.  The  exigencies  of  life  which  try  men's  souls,  and 
demand  the  perfect  action  of  all  their  faculties,  exhibit  the  inexpressi- 
ble value  of  this  trait  of  mental  and  moral  power,  by  which  i^an  is 
enabled  to  call  into  activity  the  nobler  elements  of  his  being,  and,  by 
their  authoritative  mandate,  control  and  restrain  every  lower  ten- 
dency of  his  nature.  He  thus  reigns  in  moral  sovereignty  over  him- 
self, and  reveals  the  true  majesty  of  manhood  ;  while,  in  loyal  subor- 
dination to  Divine  law,  he  manifests,  not  less  impressively,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience. 

The  power  of  self-direction  and  self-guidance^  which  that  of  self- 
government  implies,  enables  man,  as  an  intellectual  agent,  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  his  whole  mental  being,  on  whatever  solicits  his 
thoughtful  attention,  or  tends  to  promote  or  enlarge  his  intelligence. 
In  the  moral  relations  of  his  being,  it  secures  him  against  the  allure* 
ments  of  evil,  the  eruptions  of  passion,  the  wreck  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  moral  ruin  of  degrading  habits. 

Education,  in  its  common  forms,  it  is  true,  can  do  little  by  mere  ex- 
ternal precautions,  admonitions,  or  promptings,  to  confer  the  personal 
ha]'piness  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  self-government  to  bestow. 
Self-intelligence,  self-experience,  and  self-culture,  and  the  sanctity  of 
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religious  principle,  are,  in  this  relation,  the  only  sure  reliance  for  hu- 
iBan  virtue.  But  i;?hen  thus  grounded  and  rooted,  it  becomes  the 
firmest  security  for  every  trait  of  excellence. 

(9.)  Self-reliance  is  the  moral  reward  which  man  becomes  entitled 
to  reap  from  the  conscious  power  of  self-government;  and,  within 
such  limitation,  it  is  the  pledge  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  manly  virtue.  It  may,  without  the  genial  guidance  of  education, 
become  over-weening  con6dence  and  presumption.  But  rightly  de- 
veloped, it  is  the  proper  result  of  faith  in  the  attributes  conferred  on 
man's  nature  by  the  Sourte  of  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  render- 
ed competent  for  the  station  and  the  duties  assigned  him,  as  an  intelli- 
gent, but  responsible  moral  agent.  The  conscious  feebleness  which 
induces  infancy  and  childhood  to  rely  on  the  power  on  which  they 
feel  they  are  dependent,  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  influence.  But 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  being,  there  soon 
succeeds  a  stage,  in  which  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, he  is  weaned  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  others ; 
and  self-intelligence  and  self-respect  consciously  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-exertion  and  self-reliance.  A  manly  spirit  of  just 
confidence  in  conscious  ability,  never  inconsistent  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  modesty,  secures  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  themselves 
feel  the  dignity  of  manhood,  whether  m  its  dawn  or  its  maturity.  It 
18  an  indispensable  element  in  personal  character,  as  the  pledge  of 
courageous  enterprise,  and  persevering  application,  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, efficient  exertion,  and  final  success,  in  whatever  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  a  just  ambition,  prompts  the  aspirant  to  attempt 

14.  The  Sblf-renouncino  Virtues. — The  dependent  condition 
of  childhood  suggests  the  indispensable  relation  of  habitual  obedience 
to  parental  and  guardian  authority,  and  unquestioning  submission  to 
requirements  which  the  young  mind  may  not  always  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  and  the  perfect  sub- 
ordination,  which  even  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  in  the  arrangement  of  the  visible  creation,  suggest  to  the 
reflective  mind  the  universal  prevalence  of  Law,  as  the  prominent 
feature  of  Divine  government.  Order,  and  system,  and  gradation, 
which  man  sees  inscribed  on  all  things  around  him,  and  to  which  he 
18  conscious  that  his  own  mind  is  an  analogous  agent,  he  feels  to  be 
indispensable  in  his  own  sphere  of  action.  He  recognizes  them  as 
prompters  endued  with  a  wisdom  and  authority  above  his  own,  and 
as  the  legitimate  directors  of  his  whole  course  of  action.  From  the 
habit  of  early  subordination,  acquired  under  the  guardian  care  of 
education,  when  rightly  conducted  in  the  sphere  of  home  and  school 
life,  the  self-intelligent  mind,  in  its  maturity  of  Christian  growth, 
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learns  to  recognize  the  paramount  claims  of  Divine  authority  to  im- 
hesitating  obedience  and  cheerful  submission,  In  the  spirit  of  filial 
confidence  and  love,  even  when  patient  resignation  to  ordination  not 
understood  is  the  duty  of  the  moment,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
trusting  spirit  to  its  Author  can  only  be,  "  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt" 

In  the  relations  of  human  intercourse,  the  Modesty  which  feels 
what  is  due  to  others  as  exceeding  the  measure  of  merit  in  self,  is  no 
less  surely  an  attribute  of  true  nobility  in  man,  than  the  self-reliance 
which  forbids  a  feeble  dependence  on  others,  or  a  weak,  subservient 
compliance  with  their  arbitrary  wishes.  A  sincere  respect  for  just 
superiority,  indicates  the  open  eye  for  excellence,  as  manifested  in  the 
attainments  and  actions  of  others,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  true 
worth  and  genuine  merit  embodied  in  their  character  or  conduct.  It 
is  the  rightful  homage  of  the  heart,  which  ennobles,  and  never  de- 
grades. It  restrains  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  arrogant  as* 
sumption,  and  accepts,  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit,  that  lower  relative 
position  which  conscious  immaturity,  or  inexperience,  or  limited  at- 
tainments justly  assign.  It  constitutes  the  docility  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  not  less  that  of  the  mature  student  of  science,  who  loves 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  treasure  up  his  words 
of  wisdom. 

The  true  dignity  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  while 
it  secures  his  personal  independence,  and  his  equality,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  that  profound  respect  for  man,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  which  generates  humility  of  spirit  and  deportment,  between 
man  and  man,  forbids  all  assumption  as  usurpation,  arrogance  as  in* 
jury,  and  haughtiness  as  insult,  and  yet  knows  how  to  meet  them 
with  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  True  humility  deemr 
no  office  of  kindness  too  low  which  can  minister  to  the  welfare. of  a 
fellow  being,  whether  the  beneficent  act  be  gratefully  or  thoughtlessly 
received.  The  perfect  model  of  this  virtue  exhibited  by  Him  whose 
spirit  was  so  lowly  that  he  condescended  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  fol* 
lowers,  was  nobly  copied  in  the  heroic  explorer*  who  did  not  disdain 
to  perform  the  lowest  of  menial  offices  for  his  suffering  crew. 

The  spirit  of  condescension  which  shuns  all  parade  and  formality  in 
intercourse  with  the  young  and  the  dependent,  and  easily  and  gently 
glides  into  8ymi)athy  and  due  familiarity  with  all  worthy  fellow 
beings — which  skillfully  breaks  down  every  "  middle  wall  of  parUtion*' 
between  man  and  man,  and  knows  how  to  "condescend  to  men  of  low 


*  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  scenei  of  hit  Arctic  ezpedltioo. 
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method  only  can  the  fatal  evils  of  excessive  close  application  be 
avoided,  and  the  due  alternation  of  intervals  of  entire  rest  and  of 
renovating  recreation  afford  opportunity  of  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing the  energies  of  life  and  mind.  He  who  docs  not  bring  to  his 
work  the  powers  of  a  whole  man,  is  incompetent  even  to  the  task  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  his  exertions  prove  but  a  success- 
ion of  failures.  The  jaded  student  or  teacher,  and  the  harassed  man 
of  business,  are  alike  unfitted  for  the  nobler  moral  purposes  of  their 
being.  Habits  of  early-formed  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws  which 
regulate  the  whole  nature  of  man,  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
possession  of  permanent  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  soundness 
of  moral  health  in  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  heart  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  personal  morality  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  can  secure  the  unity  of  life  in  the  whole  man,  as 
an  intelligent,  eflicient,  responsible  moral  agent. 

The  hygiene  of  man's  moral  being  demands  the  most  faithful  at- 
tention even  to  the  minor  details  of  corporal  well-being ;  and  in  no 
respect  can  education  more  effectually  subserve  man's  best  interests, 
than  by  an  enlightened  and  constant  attention  to  these  requisites  of 
mental  health,  through  the  whole  decisive  period  of  childhood  and 
youtli,  which  so  effectually  determines  the  character  of  subsequent 
life. 

The  lengthened  catalogue  of  virtues  and  of  duties,  which  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  the  moral  capabilities,  of  human  nature,  as  the 
subject  of  educational  culture,  required,  will  not  discourage  the  faith- 
ful teacher,  in  view  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  on  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  mind ;  if,  as  we  hope  he  does,  he  regards 
moral  culture  as  the  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  values  intellectual 
attainment  in  his  pupils  only  as  it  conduces  to  the  higher  ends  of 
being  and  of  character.  Nor  will  the  extent  of  detail  in  our  sugges- 
tions be  objected  to  by  those  who  feel,  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  teacher's  life,  how  close  must  be  the  watchful  observation  of 
disposition  and  habit,  and  how  thoroughly  practical  must  be  the 
meliorating  methods  of  influence,  in  the  management  of  the  school- 
room as  a  scene  of  moral  development. 

If  the  preceding  outline  of  classification  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  a  convenient  list  for  reference  to  prompt  the  memory  of 
the  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the 
numerous  sources  of  moral  influence  on  life  and  character,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  will  have  been  effectually  accomplished. 


III.   THE  UNIVERSITY 

IIONIFICATION  or  TBI  TERM. 


The  word  "  university"  is  often  used  without  any  dear  apprehen- 
sion of  what  it  really  means,  or  is  meant  to  mean.  Probably  it  is  at 
present  most  frequently  employed,  when  employed  intelligently,  as 
signifying  an  educational  institution  of  great  size,  and  which  affords 
instruction  of  an  advanced  grade  in  all  learning.  It  has  however 
certainly  often  been  assumed  by  institutions  not  in  all  respects  answer- 
ing even  to  this  loose  definition ;  not  of  great  size  except  prospect- 
ively, and  whose  universality  of  learning  and  teaching  is  in  aspiration 
only. 

I.  ^Univeriitas^  both  in  the  usual  LaUn  and  in  the  technical 
legal  language  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  last  it  was  probably 
immediately  transferred  to  institutions  of  learning,  means 

1.  A  company,  or  corporation,  or  association,  or  organization  of 
penons^  acting  permanently^  together,  and  therefore  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  our  word  "  corporation.^^ 

2.  Any  number  of  things^  either  actually  united  in  some  sense,  or 
legally  considered  as  so  united. 

II.     During  the  middle  ages,  universitas  was  employed  to  denote 

1.  Any  number  or  class  of  persons  mentioned  or  addressed  col- 
lectively; as,  ^*  untversitas  ve^tra^^  applied  by  the  municipality  of 
Oxford,  A.D.,  1212,  to  '^all  believers  in  Christ  {omnibus  Ckristi 
fidelibus);''  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1276,  to  the  same.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  unitas  in  the  Latin  name  adopted  by  the 
Moravians,  ^^UniUu  FratumP  It  was  used  in  a  proclamation  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  France,  as  a  mode  of  addressing  his  kingdom. 
And  see  Ducange  and  Carpentier,  in  voce, 

2.  A  public  corporation;  as  a  guild  of  artizans;  a  chapter  of 
canons ;  and  more  particularly  a  town.  An  old  seal  of  Nuremberg 
has  **  Seal  of  the  university"  (t.  e.  incorporated  body)  "  of  citizens  of 
Nuremberg,  (Sigillum  universitatis  civium  de  Nuremberg)!^*  Thus 
there  might  be,  as  the  ^^ Penny  Cyclopoedia^^  observes  ^a  university 
of  tailors."  It  was  also  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  under  one 
ecclesiastical  superintendent. 

*  Deteription  of  tUver  coitiM  of  Nurtmbtrg^  iBe*ehretdung  def  SUber-Mitnten  der  Rticha 
audtH^rnberg*^    By  tod  Hagen.   4mo.,  1766.    Prelacy. 
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3.  A  constituent  member,  or  element,  of  a  General  Study  {Siudium 
Generale). 

This  third  sense  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion ;  the  others,  how- 
ever, being  valuable,  as  furnishing  illustrative  analogies. 

III.     What  was  a  Siudium  Generate  ? 

The  name  first  used  to  designate  the  earliest  European  universities 
was  Schola,  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  common  term, 
for  a  long  time,  was  Siudium ;  and  as  an  especial  and  honorary 
term,  Siudium  OenercUe,*  This  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  bull  to 
Placen:^  1248;  in  the  grant  to  the  school  of  law  at  Rome,  1250; 
in  the  bull  to  Perugia,  1307;  in  the  charter  of  Arezzo,  1356;  of 
Vienna,  1365;  in  the  bull  for  a  theological  faculty  there,  1386;  in 
the  charter  to  Ferrara,  1391 ;  in  the  bull  to  Ingolstadt,  1459  ;  in  the 
charter  of  Wittenberg,  1502. 
-  On  the  meaning  of  Siudium  Generate,  Savigny  observes,  (iii.,  412) : 

*'The  name  has  been  interpreted  to  intend  the  whole  collective 
body  of  the  sciences,  but  incorrectly ;  because  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  of  the  celebrated  schools  aimed  at  all  those,  but  they  were  at  first 
rather  limited  to  one  single  faculty,  and  might  be  without  any  one  or 
more  faculties,  without  being  any  the  less  a  siudium  generate; 
and  because  in  the  second  place,  the  same  term  was  also  used  by 
single  faculties.!  The  name  rather  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
operation  of  these  institutions,  which  were  intended  for  pupils  of  all 
countries." 

The  expressions  of  intention  in  the  early  charters  corroborate 
this  view.  Thus,  the  bull  for  Ingolstadt,  1459,  says,  "That  there 
may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from  whose  abundance 
all  may  drink  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature,  {Quod 
.  .  .  sit  ihi  scieniiarvm  fons  irriguus,  de  cujus  pteniiudine  hauri- 
ant  uniuersi  titterarum  cupienies  imbui  documentiii)"^  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  in  the  charter  to  Vienna,  1365,  says:  "In  order  to  do  some- 
thing in  token  of  gratitude  to  God     .     .     .     and  for  the  benefit  of 

*  SaTiffny,  ^^Hittory  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Agee,**  (Oesehichte  der  RUmieehen 
Rerhle  im  Mitteiditerj)  Hi.,  412,  f^.  Padua,  wai  called  ttudium  tehotariuntt  bj  Rolandlniu, 
in  li22.    lb.,  277. 

t  Thus  in  the  bull  of  1363.  for  the  theological  faraity  of  Padua :  «  We  hare  ordained  that 
there  be  a  general  study  in  the  said  faculty  of  tbeolojty,  {Statuimue  .  .  .  guod  .  .  . 
ttudium  generale  in  eadem  theologiae/aeultate  exietaf),"  And  in  the  bull  of  1422,  for  the  aame 
faculty  at  Montpellier:  "  We  ordain  that  there  be  a  general  atudy  of  the  faculty  of  theology, 
{OrdinamuM  quod  .  .  .  gtudiumgeneraleiheologiaeftKultatieesietat),'"  uid  (or  Wennik^ 
1384  ;  '*  We  ordain  that  in  the  said  theology  there  be  a  general  study  ( Ordinamus  quod  .  .  . 
in  eadem  theologia  oil  etudium  generale)."  The  law  school  at  Pisa,  was  called  ttudium  gen- 
erate. Fabroni,  »» History  qf  the  University  of  Pisa,  (Historia  academiae  Pisanae)^'*  3. 
Tols.,  4mo.    Pisa,  1791,  1792, 1795.    Quoted  in  Savigny,  iii.  302. 

t  Mederer,  *' Annals  qfthe  University  qf  Ingolstadt f"  (Annedes  Ingolstadiensis  academiae. 
inchoarunt  V.  Rotmarut  et  J.  Engerdus  ;  iontinuavit  J.  N.  Mederer."  4  Tola.,  Imo.  In- 
(olsUdt,  1783.    W.,  42. 
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the  human  race."*  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  in  his  charter  to  Ingolstadt, 
says,  "we  have  therefore  erected,  ordained  and  established  a  high, 
common,  honorable  and  free  university  and  school  in  our  city  of  In- 
golstadt, (So  haben  wir  .  .  .  ain  hohe  gemain  wirdig  undgefreyet 
Universitet  und  Schuel  in  unser  Stat  IngoUtat  furgenomen^  geordnet, 
und  g€9tift)r  (Mederer,  i v.,  42).  Klupfelf  says  of  Tubingen,  founded 
14V 7,  that  it  "  was  not  only  universitas  litterarum,  but  also  an  associa- 
tion (Gawssenschaft)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  study,  {gemeinsa- 
mm  Studiums)  ;  a  universitas  studii  generalisy 

Petrus  Gregorius  Tholosanus  8ay8,J  "The  term  public  or  general 
studies  is  applied  to  schools  in  which  study  is  privileged,  either  by  a 
public  grant  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  prince,  or  by  ancient  custom,  of 
whose  beginning  the  memory  is  lost;  and  where  the  society  and 
assembling  of  scholars  and  teachers  is  permitted ;  the  name  of  the 
thing  containing,  for  that  contained.  Such  an  institution  may  be 
called  a  general  study  or  a  university,  for  the  same  reason ;  because 
the  studies  pursued  there  are  offered  to  all,  and  are  public,  and  free  of 
expense  to  those  desiring  to  learn,  and  taught  by  settled  teachers ; 
and  are  privileges  granted  to  all  students.  Nor  are  they  any  less  to 
be  called  general  studies,  or  universities  because  not  all  sciences,  but 
some  only,  are  pursued  and  taught  there.  For  their  generality  does 
not  pertain  to  a  university  of  sciences,  but  to  the  public  purpose  of 
their  instruction.  For  those  who  originated  and  established  and  privi- 
leged these  "  studies,"  intended  that  a  lecture  should  be  read  upon  an 
appropriate  number  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  if  they  were  read  on 
others,  that  such  others  should  not  enjoy  the  privileges  accruing  to 
those  prescribed  to  be  taught,  and  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  them. 
(Studia  generaliOy  hodie,  seu  puhlica  dicuntur^  scholar  in  quihus  puhliee 
€X  privilegio  pont\ficu  aummi  tel  prineipis,  vel  antiqua  consuetudine, 
eujus  initii  nan  exiat  memoria^  studlum  eat  privilegiatum,  et  permissa 
toeietaa  et  eaneurnu  scholaaticorum  et  docentium  ;  cantinens  pro  contento. 
Potest  diet  studium  generate  et  universitas  ratione  eadem,  quod  studia 
quae  ihi  tractantur  unitersis  proposita  sint  et  sint  publiea^  et  gratis^ 
tolentihus  discere,  proponantur  ah  institutis  preeeptorihuSf  sintque  priti- 
legia  universis  studentibus  concessa,  Neque  idea  minus  studia  generalia 
dieentur  aut  universitates,  quod  non  omnes  scientiae  ihi,  sed  eertae  tantum 
tractentur  et  doceantur,    Nam  generalitas  ad  universitatem  nan  pertinet 

*  Raumer,  '*C!of»lrifrulton«  (o  the  History  and  Improvement  of  the  German  Univerntiet.** 
Edited  by  Henry  Barnard.    8vo.    New  York :  1869,  p.  12. 

\^Hi»tory  and  deacHption  of  the  univertity  of  TWtingen^"  (Geaehiehte  und  Beechreibuttf 
der  Univeraitdt  TVtbingen.)    Dy  Dr.  K.  KUipfel.    6to.,  TiibingeD.  1849,  p.  6. 

}  ''On  the  Republic  (De  Republiea,")  Lib.  xviii^  c  I.,  ^  87.  Quoted  in  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton'M'*DiteuMiont  on  PhilMophy  and  Literature,"  8to.  New  York,  1863,  p.  476.  HamiUoa 
calls  him  "  a  great  jurist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dean  of  the  Juridical  faculties  la  three 
imlTersities." 
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icientiarum,  sed  ad  publUam  eausam  docendi:  praut  enim  placuit  iu 
qui  inttituerunt  et  erexerunt  et  prinilegiarunt  stttdia,  teientiae  et  arU$ 
ibidem  legi  pvhlice  tantum  debent,  et  n  alicie  legantur^  non  utuntur  jprtrt- 
Uffiis  quibus  praescriptae  docendae^  et  earum  doctores  et  auditares  utuntur 
et  potiuntur),^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  European  schools  of  learning  of  the 
thirteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  were  called  studium  generaU; 
and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  because  they  were  for  the  gen- 
eral or  oecumenical  body  of  students ;  for  all  comers ;  for  the  human 
race;  that  their  generality  was  of  proffered  invitation  to  whatever 
•they  could  afford;  not  of  an  asserted  possession  of  whatever  could 
be  desired.  It  meant  not  a  place  where  every  thing  was  studied,  but 
a  place  to  which  any  one  might  resort  to  study  whatever  was  taught 
there,  whether  but  one  study,  or  several,  or  all  allowable  studies, 
{omni  licita  facultate).  It  might  be  ii\  one  faculty  only,  in  all,  or  ia 
any  selected  number. 

IV.  What  was  the  relation  between  a  studium  generate  and  a 
universitas  ? 

The  "  general  study"  was  not  at  first  an  existing  and  acting  body 
in  any  proper  sense.  It  was  a  term  used  to  describe  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  students.  The  universitates  were  the  efficient  bodies.  As  to 
the  relation  between  the  general  study  and  the  universities  which  ex- 
isted at,  or  within  it,  Savigny  says,  (iii.,  412),  "The  word  "univer- 
sity'^  did  not  mean  the  school  as  such,  but  had  its  strict  Roman 
meaning  of  a  corporation,  formed  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
school.  The  constituent  members  of  this  corporation,  who  exercised 
its  powers  and  appeared  in  its  meetings,  were  not  chosen  in  any  uni- 
form manner,  but  under  whatever  rule  was  adopted  at  each  individual 
school.  Thus  at  Bologna,  the  term  universitas  scholarium  was  most 
commonly  used  to  describe  it ;  and  at  Paris,  u.  magistrorum.*  But 
in  no  event  did  any  person  then  think  of  that  signification  of  the 
word  which  was  first  invented  at  a  very  late  period,  and  which  made 
it  intend  the  whole  body  of  the  sciences.  This  was  an  impossible  idea 
at  a  time  when  so  many  of  these  schools  included,  for  instance,  both 
a  universitas  juristarum  and  a  univeraitas  artistarum, 

Tomekf  says,  "  It  is  also  of  course  understood  that  the  members 
of  the  studium  generate  had  the  right  to  constitute  a  special  organiza- 
tion {eine  besondere  Gemeinde)  with  its  own  peculiar  rights.  The 
v\ea,  of  this  organization,  the  university,  must  espcially  be  in  early 
limes,  be  strictly  distinguished  from  that  of  a  general  study ;  for  it 

*  Sometimes  here  also. «.  magUtrorum  et  acholarium.  When  the  latter  term  Is  used  alone 
of  Paris,  it  is  to  be  explained  bj  the  early  usage  which  Included  tnagi$ter  in  acholarit. 

t  **ni9toTy  qf  the  Univeraity  of  Prague  {Gt§chichte  der  Prager  (7ttiver§itat):'  By  W. 
W.  Tomek.    8to.    Prafue,  1819.    p.  6. 
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was  not  necessary  that  one  general  study  should  also  constitute  but 
one  university.  It  might  include  several  such,  as  well  as  several 
fiiculties.'' 

And  again,  pp.  26,  27;  ^' After  this  time*'  {viz,,  the  end  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  year  1372,  between  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  other 
faculties),  *^  the  general  study  at  Prague  remained  divided  into  two 
universities,  having  nothing  in  common,  except  their  chancellor.  .  .  . 
The  university  of  law  {Jurisienuniversitdt)  enacted  its  separate 
statutes  in  the  year  1373." 

The  stadium  generate  might  include  universities  formed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  This  was  the  case  at  Bologna,  where  there  were 
at  an  early  period,  at  least,  two  universities  of  this  kind,  the  ultra- 
montane and  citramontane.  The  universities  might  also  be  termed 
firom  their  particular  department  of  study,  as  at  Prague.  This  divi- 
sion afterward  prevailed  at  Bologna,  along  with  the  other ;  and  in  1561, 
were  published  these  ^^ Statutes  of  the  university  of  jurists  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Bologna,  {Statu ta  ,  .  .  universitatis  juristarum 
gymnasii  Bononiensis)^* 

There  was  at  Padua,  in  like  manner,  both  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university,  both  of  jurists,  and  each  with  its  rector ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  universitas  artistarum,  with  a  third  rector.f  At 
Pisa,!  "The  scholars  constituted  the  university,  except  that  the 
university  in  theology  consisted  exclusively  of  the  teachers  in  that 
department."  In  1340  there  were  there,  however,  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university.  At  Vicenza,  there  were  four  separate  univer- 
sities by  nations,  in  1205.§  So  there  were  at  Vercelli,  about  1228.| 
At  Ferrara,  the  jurists  and  "artists"  (members  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  or  faculty  of  arts,)  were  separate  universities.^  At  Mont- 
pellier,  there  were  two  univeraities ;  in  medicine  and  law.** 

These  universities,  whether  the  general  study  contained  one  or 
more,  and  whether  constituted  by  nations  or  by  the  studies  pursued, 
were  the  bodies  which  transacted  the  business.  They  appointed  profes- 
sors, fixed  salaries,  determined  courses  of  instruction,  enacted  statutes, 
treated  with  all  individuals  and  bodies,  and  gave  the  degrees,  which 
the  chancellor — who  in  this  formed  a  center  or  head  to  all  the 
nniversities  of  each  general  study — approved,  as  the  Pope's  rep- 
resentative. 

V.    How  did  the  term  universitas  supplant  (as  it  did)  that  of 
itudium  generate  f 
The  answer  is,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  modification  of  terms ; 

•  StTlgDj,  111.,  160.  t  lb.,  278.  :  lb.,  305.  t  lb.,  307-a 

llb.,310.  llb.,317.  ••lb.,363. 
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according  to  >vhich  they  lose  more  or  less  of  the  close  applicability 
for  which  they  were  at  first  chosen,  and  are  employed  with  whatever 
degree  of  incorrectness  becomes  convenient,  to  designate  something 
in  some  way  descended  from  or  representing  or  related  to  the  original 
thing,  but  not  necessarily  the  same,  or  the  like,  in  any  strict  sense. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  studia  generalia^  instead  of  immemorial  usage, 
began  to  act  under,  or  originated  from,  some  express  charter  or  grant, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  siudium  generale^  began  to  tend  to  become 
identical  with  that  of  universitas.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  substantially  the  case.  The  charter  of  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  1502,  defines  the  new  institution  as 
"a  general  study  or  university,  or  gymnasium,  (studium  generate  sive 
universitatem  aut  gymnaiiium)^  So,  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
thirty  years  before,  in  his  charter  to  Ingolstadt,  calls  it  a  "university 
and  school,  (  Univensitet  und  Schue!)^ 

Before  this  period,  the  word  universitas,  when  used  of  a  corpora- 
tion at  a  studium  was  joined  with  additional  words  showing  wJiat 
university  was  meant ;  and  this  of  course,  jast  as  much  as  at  present 
we  should  add  the  words  to  "society"  or  "corporation,'*  to  signify 
what  sort  of  one  was  meant.  Thus  we  have,  of  Vicenza,  1205,  t«. 
scholarum;  of  Paris,  at  sundry  dates,  1209  to  1406,  u,  doctorum  et 
scholarium^  doctorum  et  discipulorum,  magistrorum  et  scholarium^ 
scholarium  ;  of  Toulouse,  1223,  scholarium  ;  of  Bologna,  1235,  same ; 
of  Oxford,  1250,  same;  and  1300,  magistrorum^  doctorum  et  schola- 
rium ;  of  Cambridge,  1268,  scholarium  ;  1276,  regentium  et  schokL- 
rium  ;  1486,  studentium  ;  of  Reggio,  1276,  scholarium  ;  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1289,  same;  Lisbon,  1290,  same;  Perugia,  1307,  same; 
Prague,  Paris,  Vienna,  Turin,  Louvain,  1347  to  1425,  studii. 

But  now,  universitas  had  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  from  its 
long  use,  in  speaking  of  these  most  prominent  and  influential  of  all 
the  different  sorts  of  mediaeval  universitatcs  ;  and  from  about  A.  D^ 
1500,  the  various  terms  studium,  studium  generate,  universitas,  u, 
^tudii,  u,  studii  generalis,  academia,  ggmnasium,  archigymnasium^ 
Universitdt,  and  hohe  SchuU,  began  to  be  used  quite  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  designate  what  answered  to  the  earlier  studium  generals  with 
its  included  universitates,  but  what  had  by  that  time  become  sub- 
stantially what  the  present  European  universities  are. 

Here  the  present  historical  discussion  ends ;  for  it  is  not  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  the  essence  or  powers  of  a  university  as  now 
understood. 

During  the  period  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  A.  D. 
1200,  all  of  which,  except  the  last  century,  has  been  one  of  fanciful- 
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ness  io  all  manner  of  interpretation,  various  erroneous  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  meaning  of  universitas. 

It  was  derived,  for  instance,  from  the  universality  of  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  founders  or  teachers.  That  this  was  wrong,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  word.  That  charac- 
ter, it  is  true,  was  th«  basis  of  the  earlier  term  studium  generale ; 
but  not  of  the  legal  t^m  universitas. 

It  was  derived,  again,  from  the  assumed  universal  scope  of  their 
field  of  instruction.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  conclusively  an- 
swered, not  only  by  the  same  arguments  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by 
the  absurdity  which  its  admission  would  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  usual  expressions  of  u.  doctorum  or  scholarium,  which  necessarily 
refer  its  universityness  to  its  human  constituents,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  and  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  equally  common  ones  of  u.  juris- 
tarum^  or  artistarum^  or  theologiae^  which  phrases  make  nonsense,  if 
we  permit  one  of  the  words  to  apply  the  university  to  all  things  and 
the  other  to  limit  it  to  one,  as  much  as  to  say  **  an  institution  for 
studying  every  thing,  where  they  study  nothing  but  law." 

Again ;  both  studium  generale  and  universitas^  were  sometimes 
derived  from  the  generaKty  or  universality  of  the  currency  of  the 
degrees  which  they  gave.  Though  not  absurd,  no  reason  appears  in 
the  text  of  early  charters  or  authors,  to  support  such  a  derivation,  and 
it  seems  mere  conjecture.  The  constant  early  use  of  accompanying 
words  to  define  the  constituents  of  universitas^  seems  positively  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  having  had  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  a 
collective  body,  organization,  or  corporation. 

The  true  idea  of  the  university  as  it  has  existed,  will  be  developed 
in  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions.  The 
accounts  of  their  historical  development,  various  modes  of  action, 
and  connection  with  the  State  and  with  educational  systems,  will 
a£ford  materials  for  determining  this  question. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  list  of  some  authorities  on  the 
earlier  Italian  and  French  universities. 
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AUTHORITIBS  ON  FRENCH  A^^)  ITALIAN  UNIVEKTIES. 

Bebriat-Saint-Prix,  History  op  the  Ancient  Unitersitt  op  Grenoble 
{Histone  de  V  ancienne  universiie  Chrenoble).     8vo.    Paris,  1820. 

BiNi,  ViNCENzio,  Historical  Memoirs  op  the  Uniyersity  op  Perugia, 
{Memone  isioricJie  deUa  Ptsrugina  Vhiversitd).  4to.  Perugia,  1816.  (OnlyVoL 
I.,  then  printed.) 

BcLAEUS,  C.  E.,  History  op  the  University  op  Paris,  {Historia  universiiatis 
Farisietisis).     6  vols.,  folio.     Paris,  1666—1673. 

CoLLE,  F.  M.,  History  op  the  University  op  Padua,  (Sioria  deUo  Studio 
tU  Padova).    4  vols.,  4to.     Padua,  1824-6. 
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L      POUKDATIOX  TO  THE  REFORMATION,    1477 — 1535. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  ages  were  centers  of  influence  not 
only  upon  learned  studies,  but  upon  all  departments  of  intellectual 
activity.  They  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
views  in  philosophy,  theology,  law  and  politics.  Before  the  discovery 
of  printing^and  indeed  for  a  short  time  after  it,  they  were  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  intellectual  intercourse,  filling  the  place  of  the  press, 
both  in  learned  and  in  light  current  literature.  They  were  also  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  But  the  education  furnished  by  the  uni- 
versities was  still  by  no  means  an  education  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  was  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and  its  recipients  formed  close 
corporations,  which  took  rank  by  the  side  of  the  corporations  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  as  a  privileged  class ;  the  degree  of  doctor,  for 
instance,  conferring  the  privileges  of  nobility.  And  like  those  other 
classes,  the  universities  were  at  first  by  no  means  arbitrary  creatures 
of  political  authority,  but  natural  results  of  the  mental  activity  of  the 
period.  They  arose  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some 
beloved  and  influential  teacher,  around  whom  gathered  a  circle  of 
scholars,  which  in  turn  attracted  to  itself  other  teachers  and  other 
scholars.  Thus  originated  the  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna  and 
Salerno.  But  all  this  was  no  longer  the  precise  significance  of  a 
university,  at  the  time  when  the  German  ones  were  founded.  These 
latter  were  no  more  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation,  but  arose  only  after  the  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  national 
intellectual  life.  Their  essence  is  to  a  far  less  degree  the  mental  life 
of  their  time ;  it  is  no  longer  the  emperor  of  Germany  who  as  such 
establishes  the  university,  but  the  hereditary  lord  of  a  country,  who 
directs  the  current  of  learning  and  education  through  separate  canals 
in  his  own  dominions.  The  first  university  which  was  founded  in 
the  German  empire,  that  of  Prague,  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  was 
founded  in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  his  favorite  city, 
aft^r  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  German  empire,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  establish  his  authority 
there  on  the  basis  which  he  preferred.  After  this  example,  several 
other  universities  were  founded  in  German  provinces,  but  all  under 
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tbe  auspices  of  the  immediate  sovereign.  Such  were  Vienna  in  1365 ; 
Heidelberg  in  1386,  and  Leipzig  in  1408.  The  fifteenth  in  order  of 
foundation  is  Tiibingen,  which  was  founded  in  1477  by  Count  Eber- 
hard  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  led  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
German  princes,  hj  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  learned  educa- 
tion, and  by  the  influence  of  his  accomplished  mother  Matilda,  an 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  of  some  of  his  council,  especially  Ver- 
genhans,  sumamed  Nauclers,  and  Reuchlin.  The  decree  of  founda- 
tion, dated  Sd  July,  1477,  thus  speaks  of  his  intention : — 

lie  has  odtD  considered  how  he  mi^ht  best  set  about  some  enteq>ri8e  well 
pieasmg  to  the  Creator,  and  useful  for  the  common  good  and  fur  his  subjects. 
He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  begin  nothing  l>etter  or  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eternal  God  than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and 
zealous  youths  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  leaminii;,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
recognize,  fear,  and  obey  God.  Tliis  is  better  than  to  build  magnificent  churches 
and  to  found  wealthy  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  for  the  best  temple  of  God  is  the 
human  heart,  and  the  Creator  takes  more  pleasure  in  the  goodness  and  holiness 
of  men  than  in  splendid  temples,  which  contribute  but  little  to  happiness ;  while 
the  great  object  of  moral  training  and  elevation  can  in  no  way  be  better  attained, 
than  by  means  of  instruction  in  learning.  In  this  good  belief  he  has  determined 
to  found  a  school  for  human  and  divine  learning. 

V  Count  Eberhard  also  uses  some  remarkably  noble  expressions  in 
the  charter,  dated  9th  October,  1477.  He  says  here,  "In  the  good 
design  of  aiding  to  discover  the  well-spring  of  life,  so  that  helpful 
and  healthful  learning,  flowing  thence  in  streams  immeasurable  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  world,  may  work  for  the  quenching  of  the  destruct- 
ive fires  of  human  unreasonableness  and  folly,  we  have  determined 
and  undertaken  to  organize  and  establish  a  university  in  our  city 
of  Tubingen."  As  reasons  for  selecting  Ttibingen,  he  mentions  the 
agreeableness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  air,  as  facts  patent  to  all.  One  main  reason  also 
probably  was  that  Tiibingen  was  the  principal  city  in  his  dominions. 
As  universities  were  properly  ecclesiastical  institutions,  their  legal 
establishment  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This  had  already 
been  done,  in  the  application  of  Count  Eberhard,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
a  bull  of  November  14th,  1476,  promulgated  at  Urach  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1477,  before  many  of  the  lay  and  clerical  notabilities  of  the 
country,  by  Heinrich  Faber,  abbot  of  Blaubeuren,  as  apostolical  com- 
missary. Here  was  read  the  papal  act  of  foundation,  which  ordered 
the  establishment  of  ftie  university  {allgemeinei  Stadium)  for  every 
faculty  and  every  allowed  branch  of  learning,  the  erection  of  chairs 
of  instruction  in  every  faculty,  and  the  compilation  of  a  constitution 
and  statutes  for  the  university.  The  chief  object  of  the  institution 
was  set  forth  as  the  propagation  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  since  by 
learned  studies  the  soul's  health  is  promoted,  controversies  are  healed, 
peace  and  quiet  induced,  things  permissible  and  forbidden  distinguishedy 
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xewards  apportioned  to  the  good  and  punisbment  to  the  bad,  and 
thus  eternal  and  temporal  advantages  secured  to  the  world.  A  very 
important  point  of  the  papal  bull  was  the  pecuniary  endowment  of 
the  new  institution.  The  revenues  of  the  benefices  of  Brackenheim, 
Stetten  on  the  Heuchelberg,  Asch,  Ringingen  and  Ehningen,  were 
granted  to  the  University,  which  was  on  its  part  bound  to  *  have 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  performed  by  'competent  vicars.  The  most 
important  endowment,  however,  was  that  of  the  prebends  of  the  St 
Martin's  foundation  in  Sindelfingen,  .which  were  for  this  purpose 
transferred  to  the  St  George's  church  in  Tubingen.  The  eight 
canonries  of  this  foundation  were  to  furnish  the  incomes  of  the  theo- 
logical and  juridical  faculties,  and  the  professors  were  to  be  canons. 
The  deanship  was  to  be  held  by  the  chancellor. 

The  imperial  confirmation  came  some  years  later,  on  the  10th  of 
February  1484,  and  gave  the  university  permission  to  teach  and 
expound  all  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  the  science  of 
the  same.  The  University  was  opened  in  September  and  October 
1477.  On  the  14th  of  September  enrolled  themselves  in  the  matri- 
culation book  several  noblemen  of  the  count's  court,  the  abbot  of 
Blaubeuren,  Johann  Degen,  dean  and  first  chancellor  of  the  university, 
Lucas  Spechzart,  the  count's  private  physician,  and  some  of  the 
count's  council.  The  lectures  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  9th  was  held  the  first  session  of  the  senate,  on  which 
occasion  Count  Eberhard's  charter  was  read,  and  the  statutes  present- 
ed, compiled  by  Abbot  Heinrich  of  Blaubeui;^n. 

ConatUuUon  of  the  University, 

This  charter  recognized  the  University  as  a  privileged  corporation, 
and  laid  down  the  outlines  of  its  constitution.  Count  Eberbard,  in 
it,  took  all  the  doctors,  masters  and  students  under  his  special  care 
and  protection,  and  commanded  all  his  officers  and  subjects  not  to 
injure  in  body,  goods  or  honor,  any  one  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, under  a  penalty  of  100  fiorins.  If  any  one  so  connected  has 
a  lawsuit  with  a  citizen,  the  courts  are  bound  under  penalty  of  100 
florins  and  loss  of  office,  to  do  justice  without  favor.  Under  the 
same  penalty  it  is  forbidden  to  all  authorities  to  seize  any  of  the 
instructors  or  students,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them.  Only  the 
rector  can  order  such  measures,  and  in  him  alone,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  renders  the  power  to  decide  upon  university  matters 
and  police.  He  may,  however,  call  on  the  authorities  if  unable  to 
enforce  his  authority.  All  persons  connected  with  the  university, 
and  their  goods,  are  freed  from  all  duties,  tolls,  exactions  and  taxes; 
a  privilege  which  duke  Friedrich  afterward  confined  to  necessaries 
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of  life  for  domestic  use.  All  these  privileges  are  granted  not  only  to 
the  professors  and  students,  but  to  their  wives,  children  and  servants, 
and  for  the  beadles,  scribes,  book-binders,  printers  and  illuminators, 
resident  at  Tubingen.  Without  the  rector^s  permission,  no  one 
might  take  student's  books  in  pawn  under  penalty  of  40  florins. 
And  no  Jews  or  other  usurers  might  live  in  the  city. 

Without  the  license  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  no  one  might  practice 
medicine  or  surgery  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  These  privileges, 
granted  by  the  count  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  were  recognized  by 
the  city  by  a  special  agreement,  and  sworn  to  in  the  hands  of  the 
rector  by  the  bailiff  and  two  of  the  council.  The  city  clerk  was 
bound  to  read  them  over  in  the  cathedral  every  year  on  St.  George's 
day,  before  all  the  people.  On  this  occasion  any  grievances  or  wishes 
of  the  city  or  the  university  were  stated,  and  a  banquet  concluded  the 
ceremony. 

Next  to  the  charter,  the  chief  authorities  for  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  university  are  the  first  statutes  of  1477,  and  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  various  faculties,  drawn  up  from  1480  to  1405.  In  these 
we  find  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
was  the  model  for  most  of  the  German  universities.  Like  that,  the 
university  of  Tubingen  was  universitas,  not  only  litterarum,  but  also 
in  the  sense  of  being  au  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
study ;  universitas  studii  generalis.  It  was  to  be  one  body,  whose 
members  were  the  separate  faculties,  themselves  again  constituting 
close  corporations.  There  was  here  no  occasion  for  such  a  division 
into  "  nations"  as  prevailed  at  Paris,  most  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  in  Paris,  the  government  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  professors,  or  masters 
and  doctors  privileged  and  bound  to  lecture,  were  called  doctores 
regentes^  an  expression  derived  from  regere=ziegere,  but  applied  to  their 
share  in  the  government.  The  rector,  as  head  of  the  whole  corpora- 
tion, was  chosen  by  this  body  from  among  tliemselves,  annually,  on 
St  Philip's  and  St.  Jacob's  day.  The  rector  called  together  the 
senate  for  consultation  upon  all  university  matters,  himself  presiding ; 
had  charge  of  the  finances,  in  connection  with  four  deputies,  and  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  in  criminal  affairs  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  senate,  and  in  civil  affairs  with  ^ye  members  of  it,  usually  from 
the  juridical  faculty.  The  chancellor  acted  as  his  substitute  in  the 
government  and  in  the  papal  court,  but  was  subordinate  to  him  in 
rank.  He  had  charge  also  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  university, 
and  with  some  members  of  the  senate  constituted  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  the  senate.  As  the  mandatory  of  the  pope, 
the  chancellor  most  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  usually  dean  of  St 
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George^  receiving  hia  salarj  as  such.  The  officers  and  servants  of 
the  senate  were,  the  Syndic,  the  Notary,  afterward  termed  Secretary, 
and  the  Beadle.  The  syndic  kept  the  accounts  and  the  cash,  and 
ranked  with  the  professors.  The  notary  drew  up  papers  for  the  senate 
and  the  academical  courts,  framed  and  expedited  resolutions  and  de- 
crees, made  reports,  and  kept  the  records.  He  must  have  studied  law, 
and  been  admitted  a  notary  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice.  The 
beadle's  duty  was  to  go  upon  errands  for  the  senate  or  its  members, 
to  have  charge  of  the  watch  and  police  departments,  to  collect  fines, 
and  to  inflict  other  penalties.  His  pay  was  one-third  of  all  fines  col- 
lected, and  20  florins  of  fixed  salary. 

Within  the  university  corporation  were  the  four  faculties,  each 
having  a  constitution  similar  to  the  general  one,  and  the  right  of 
drawing  up  their  own  statutes.  The  principal  or  speaker  of  each 
faculty  was  the  dean,  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  other  members. 
The  faculties  stood  in  a  certain  gradation  of  rank,  the  theological 
being  the  highest.  This  consisted  of  three  doctors  of  th«  Sacred 
Scriptures,  who  were  also  canons  of  St  George's  foundation,  whose 
prebends  furnished  their  salaries,  which  were  at  first  about  100  florins. 
The  second  place  was  held  by  the  faculty  of  law,  which  was  also 
graded  within  itself,  the  higher  section  consisting  of  the  Doctors  of 
Decretal  Law,  (doctores  decretorum,)  who  taught  the  canon  law,  were 
usually  theologians,  and  also,  in  virtue  of  their  clerical  dignity,  canons. 
The  senior  professor  received  120  florins,  the  two  others,  each  from  80 
to  90  florins.  The  lower  section  consisted  of  the  doctors  of  laws 
{doctares  legum^  who  taught  the  civil  law.  The  senior  professor 
received  100  florins,  the  second  80  florins,  and  the  third,  who  lectured 
on  the  Institutions,  from  30  to  40  florins.  The  medical  faculty,  which 
ranked  third,  consisted  of  only  two  instructors;  of  whom  one  was 
paid  100  florins,  and  the  other  60  florins.  These  three  faculties  were 
termed  the  *'  superior  faculties,"  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical 
figiculty,  or  faculty  of  arts,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  whose  position  was 
quite  inferior  to  theirs,  and  in  a  certain  sense  under  their  oversight 
and  guardianship.  Not  all  its  members  were  admitted  into  the 
senate,  but  only  the  dean  and  two  others;  and  even  thes^  were  in 
many  cases  excluded  from  acting,  and  they  could  not  be  chosen 
deputies.  The  ordinary  professors  in  their  faculty  were  four,  two  of 
the  old  way,  or  realists,  and  two  of  the  new  way,  or  nominalists. 
There  was  a  fifth  professor,  who  was  to  lecture  on  oratory  and  poetry. 
The  four  former  received  25  florins  salary,  and  the  last  20  florins. 
The  ordinary  professors  in  arts  had  also  free  lodging  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  and  might  not  marry.  These  ^\q  constituted  the  faculty 
proper,  but  all  those  who  had  taken  an  academical  degree  in  philoso* 
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pby  might  rank  as  members  of  it,  and  might  lecture.  Tlie  statutes 
of  1488  provide  for  the  four  collegiate  doctors,  ten  conventores  (mas- 
ters who  lectured,)  two  pedagogues,  and  two  reiumptores  magistran- 
dorum  (probably  a  kind  of  repetents  or  tutors.)  This  subordinate 
position  of  the  faculty  of  arts  is  quite  peculiar  to  Tubingen,  and  is 
found  in  no  other  university. 

The  senate  elected  the  professors,  the  chancellor  representing  the 
state ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  country  must  confer  the  appointment 
when  the  choice  was  made.  In  these  elections,  as  elsewhere,  the 
philosophical  faculty  was  inferior  to  the  others.  In  1491,  the  rules 
for  electing  were,  that  there  must  be  present  at  choosing  a  professor 
of  theology,  besides  the  rector  and  chancellor,  two  doctors  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  if  there  were  so  many,  one  decretist,  one  legist,  one 
doctor  in  medicine,  and  two  in  arts ;  in  electing  a  professor  of  law,  or 
medicine,  all  the  professors  of  the  higher  faculties  must  be  summoned; 
and  in  electing  a  professor  in  arts,  besides  the  professors  in  that 
faculty  ilself,  these  must  assist  the  theological  professors,  two  of  law, 
and  two  of  medicine. 

The  ordinary  professors  were  bound  to  give  one  ordinary  lecture 
daily.  Ordinary  lectures  were  those  delivered  in  the  forenoon,  upon 
the  prescribed  subjects  of  study  or  text- books.  Extraordinary  lectures 
were  those  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  upon  subjects  considered  only 
of  collateral  importance.  Any  professor  omitting  a  lecture  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  half  florin  for  every  hundred  florins  of  yearly  salary, 
or  at  that  rate.  Sickness,  university  business,  (fee,  excused  from  the 
fine.  If  a  lecture  was  omitted  by  permission  of  the  rector,  either  it 
might  be  delivered  at  some  unoccupied  hour,  or  the  fine  be  paid. 

Besides  the  salary,  iK)  fee,  at  least  for  the  public  lectures,  was  paid 
the  professors.  The  decree  of  foundation  expressly  says  that  the  in- 
structors must  have  fixed  salaries,  that  they  may  lecture  gratis,  and 
that  poverty  may  be  no  hindrance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
the  oldest  statutes  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  a  pastus  or  lecture-fee  is 
mentioned.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
the  honorarium  was  an  exception,  and  very  small.  The  vacations, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  statutes,  <fec.,  were  in  1518 
fixed  as  follows :  at  Christmas,  from  St.  Thomas'  day  to  the  Epiphany ; 
eight  days  from  Quinquagesima  Sunday ;  from  Maundy  Thursday  to 
the  end  of  Easter-week  ;  eight  days  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  an  autumn 
vacation  from  St.  MichaeFs  day  to  St.  Luke's  day,  usually  some  two 
and  a  half  weeks ;  in  all,  about  eight  and  a  half  weeks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  older  universities  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Paris  was  the  "  colleges,"  or  boarding  establishments,  where  the 
scholars  lodged,  with  their  instmctors,  and  boarded.    Of  these  there 
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were  only  two  at  Tabingen,  called  the  Bursen,  or  Contubemium^ 
and  which  both  occupied  a  single  building.  They  were  designed  for 
scholars  in  arts,  and  one  was  occupied  by  nominalists  and  the  other 
by  realists.  They  were  called  the  Eagle  and  the  Peacock  {aquile 
and  pavile,)  A  professor  in  arts  was  usually  at  their  head,  and  was 
entitled  rector  contubemii,  A  steward  had  charge  of  the  boarding 
arrangements.  A  moderate  rate  was  charged  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  that  it  might  be  lower,  a  hundred  measures  of  barley  were 
furnished  annually,  gratis,  by  the  university  and  the  state. 

The  income  of  the  university,  from  the  eight  canonries  and  five 
benefices  already  mentioned,  from  a  title  given  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1480,  was  not  more  than  1000  florins  a  year,  which  was  all  expend- 
ed in  salaries,  except  the  small  donation  to  the  Bursen,  none  being 
laid  out  on  scientific  objects  or  collections, 

LUerary  Chndiiwn. 

The  university  was  founded  at  a  period  not  unfavorable  to  literary 
labors.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  had  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  elegant  studies,  which  were  already  eagerly  pursued  by  circles 
of  students  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  But  this  spirit  did  not  at 
once  penetrate  the  universities.  At  Heidelberg,  close  by,  Agricola 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  himself;  and  Johann  Wessel,  the 
theological  forerunner  of  Luther,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  At 
all  the  universities  the  old  scholastics,  founded  partly  on  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity  and  partly  on  the  misapprehended  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, possessed  their  ancient  dominion,  although  they  had  long  lost 
any  creative  vigor,  and  consisted  only  of  monotonous  repetitions, 
and  a  sophistical  play  of  logical  forms.  The  actual  amount  of 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  at  the  universities  was  both 
strictly  limited  in  extent,  and  remarkably  dry.  In  natural  science, 
history  and  antiquities,  it  consisted  in  a  disconnected  miscellany  of 
detached  scraps  of  knowledge.  Even  in  jurisprudence,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  element  by  the  resumption  of  the  study  of  the 
Koman  law,  there  was  no  really  vigorous  investigation.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  literary  aspect  of 
things,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  university,  would  be  remarkably 
flourishing.  It  was  also  at  first  found  diflicult  to  secure  distinguished 
instructors.  The  most  eminent  of  the  theologians  was  Gabriel  Biel,  the 
last  of  the  scholastics,  who  had  much  influence  upon  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  university.  Besides  him  we  find  one 
Conrad  Summenhard,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  studied  the 
Scripture  with  too  free  a  spirit ;  one  Martin  Plantsch,  who  seems  to 
Iiave  distinguished  himself  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  Wendelin  Steinbach 
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and  Jacob  Letnpp,  pupils  of  Biel;  and  confirmed  scholastics.  Among 
the  jurists,  the  most  eminent  was  Johann  Yergenhans,  surnamed 
Nauclerus,  though  he  is  better  known  for  character,  varied  attain- 
ments, and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  bj  Count  Eberhard* 
than  for  any  particular  juridical  labors.  He  is  also  known  for  his 
Chronicle,  which  began  after  the  manner  of  the  period,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  is  an  important  authority  for  the  fifteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  rest  of  this  faculty  are  quite 
unknown  ;  as  Marcnchus,  Yesselen,  Ochsenbach,  Truchsess,  Widmann, 
Hartsesser.  One  of  them,  Vitus  Fiirst,  afterwards  became  Podesta 
{Stattkalter)  of  Modena.  Among  the  medical  faculty  was  one  emi- 
nent man,  Johann  Widmann,  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mochin- 
ger  and  Salicetus.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  Paul  Scriptoris  had  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  intellect,  an  expounder  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  a 
mathematician.  In  the  same  faculty  was  Johann  Reuchlin,  who 
however  only  remained  a  year ;  although  his  influence  even  during 
that  short  time  may  have  aided  in  causing  the  invitation  of  Heinrich 
Bebel  of  Justingen,  sixteen  years  afterwards  to  the  professorship  of 
polite  letters.  Bebel  labored  at  Tubingen  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  humanists  of  the  day,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  university.  His  zeal  for  the  study  of  an  elegant  latinity  bore 
good  fruit  in  the  labors  of  his  pupils,  Michael  Coccinus,  Johann 
Hein  rich  man  n,  and  Johann  Brassicanus.  Other  eminent  teachers  in 
the  university  during  this  period  were  Georg  Simmler,  who  was 
Melanchthon^s  teacher  in  Greek  at  Pforzheim ;  Hildebrand,  another 
of  Melanchthon's  teachers  at  Pforzheim,  a  continuer  of  Nauclerus* 
Chronicle,  and  a  zealous  and  successful  student  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature;  Melanchthon  himself,  who  was  professor  from  1514  to 
1518,  when  he  went  to  Wittenberg;  the  aged  Reuchlin,  who  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  1522,  but  who  died  before  begin- 
ning his  lectures;  the  mathematician  Johannes  Stoffler,  celebrated 
for  mechanical  skill,  and  who  was  reputed  a  magician.  He  published 
in  1499  an  astronomical  ephemerides  which  excited  great  terror  by 
predicting  a  remarkable  conjunction  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
universal  flood.  As  the  year  approached  writers  came  out  for  and 
against  it,  and  when  the  fated  month  of  February  1524  passed  over 
with  dry  and  fair  weather,  the  tottering  reputation  of  astrology 
received  a  new  blow.  But  he  was  a  good  mathematician  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  brought  many  students  to  the  university,  and  was  also 
much  liked  as  a  man  of  wit  and  social  talent. 

The  first  statutes  of  the  faculties  give  but  little  information  regard- 
ing the  studies ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  studies  and  disputa- 
Uons,  constituted  an  important  part  of  them.    To  become  bachelor 
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of  arts  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  formal  lectures  on  logic,  dia- 
lectics and  Aristotle,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  go  through  the  usual 
exercises,  reviews,  and  repetitions,  to  attend  thirty  of  the  ordinary 
bachelors^  disputations,  and  thirty  of  those  of  the  masters,  and  to 
have  been  respondent  in  at  least  four  disputations.  After  this  the 
candidate  stood  a  public  and  private  examination,  the  dean  of  faculty 
first  giving  him,  by  the  beadle,  two  candles ;  and  expounded  and  de- 
fended a  thesis  given  him.  He  then  received  his  baccalaureate,iand 
a  banquet  followed,  toward  which  the  candidate  paid  something.  A 
similar  series  of  exercises  preceded  the  promotion  to  the  master's  de- 
gree, as  a  sign  of  which  a  round  violet-colored  birett  or  cap  was 
given.  The  examinations  for  degrees  in  theology  and  law  were  of  the 
same  character.  •  • 

King  Ferdinand  gave  the  university  a  new  order  of  studies,  ap- 
parently the  first  one,  in  1525.  In  this,  instead  of  the  wearisome 
paraphrases  and  translations  of  Aristotle,  were  prescnbed  the  newer 
and  more  reasonable  treatises  of  Faber  Stapulensis  on  dialectics  and 
logic;  and  of  the  commentaries,  Averroes  and  Avicenna  of  the  Arabic 
ones,  Themistius,  Simplicius  and  Theophrastus  of  the  Greek,  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  and  Scotus  of  the  Latin.  Those  of  the 
monk  Johannes  de  Gandano  were  prohibited,  as  were  all  of  those 
sectarian  and  innovating  writers  who  fancy  that  there  are  several 
roads  to  truth  instead  of  one.  The  conventores  (a  sort  of  tutors  who 
lodged  with  the  scholars,)  were  to  use  in  the  contubemium  the 
epitomes  and  smaller  Logic  of  Faber,  the  text  of  Petrus  Ilispanus,  or 
Rudolph  Agricx)la.  In  theology,  the  course  for  which  was  fixed  at 
^ve  years,  the  work  of  the  professors  was  thus  distributed.  The  first 
was  to  lecture  on  the  Pentateuch,  Paul's  epistles,  and  one  book  of 
Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombardus;  tlie  second,  or  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John,  Psalms,  Job,  and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  the  third 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  the  canonical  Epistles, 
and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  and  the  fourth  on  one  book  of  Sentences, 
the  minor  prophets,  and  Hebrews. 

The  lectures  for  the  ^ve  years'  course  in  jurisprudence  are  similarly 
prescribed.  The  medical  students,  whose  course  was  of  four  years, 
studied  Avicenna,  Almansor,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates.  A  course  of 
anatomy  was  to  be  given  at  least  as  oden  as  once  in  ^yq  years ! 

This  course  of  studies  was  narrow,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
other  German  universities. 

Manners  and  Morals,     « 

There  being  but  one  Burse  at  Tubingen,  that  institution  did 
not  80  much  facilitate  the  oversight  of  the  students    as  in  some 
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other  universities,  most  of  them  being  left  to  their  own  selection  of 
lodgings. 

The  disciplinary  ordinances  of  the  first  statutes  are  in  substance  as 
follows: — The  students  are  to  be  respectable  in  deportment  and 
clothing,  respectful  to  the  doctors  and  masters,  peaceable  among 
themselves,  and  shall  not  insult  any  one.  Strolling  about  the  street 
at  night  is  especially  forbidden,  as  well  as  unfair  gaming,  going  to 
public  dances  without  an  invitation,  and  nocturnal  debauchery  in 
houses  of  ill-fame.  If  a  student  uses  insulting  language  to  another, 
he  is  to  pay  to  the  university  a  fine  of  two  pounds  of  wax  (about  15 
kreutzers ;)  if  he  seizes  a  stone  or  weapon  without  actually  using  it 
against  any  one,  three  pounds ;  if  he  inflicts  a  slight  injury  with 
them,  two  florinf,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the  weapon.  Severe  in- 
juries were  to  be  punished  by  the  rector  and  senate  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  For  clothes,  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic  cut  is 
prescribed,  and  garments  cut  short,  or  otherwise  indicating  frivolous- 
ness  are  especially  forbidden.  Mantles  must  open  only  at  the  breast 
or  the  side,  and  must  cover  the  whole  body.  Weapons  may  be  car- 
ried, but  not  unusual  ones.  No  spurs  must  be  worn  more  than  a 
finger  long.  Red  or  round  biretts  or  caps  are  forbidden,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  distinctions  of  the  clerical  and  other  dignitaries. 
Warnings  against  the  company  of  disreputable  women  are  repeatedly 
given.  For  introducing  any  such  person  into  the  Burse,  the  first 
time,  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  a  quarter  of  a  florin ;  the  second  time  of 
a  half  florin,  the  third  time  of  a  whole  one ;  and  for  a  fourth  ofience 
the  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  Burse.  It  is  observable  that  these 
statutes  name  no  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

A  rescript  of  Eberhard  II.,  to  the  university  and  to  the  bailiflf  of 
the  city,  of  the  6th  February,  1498,  gives  but  a  poor  impression  of 
the  morals  of  the  students.  The  duke  says  that  it  is  reported  thai 
the  students  of  Tubingen  squander  much  money  and  study  little,  and 
he  therefore  requests  these  authorities  to  be  assiduous  in  causing  them 
to  be  studious,  and  to  avoid  insolence,  expensive  dissipations  and  dis- 
orderly behavior.  The  bailiflf  is  ordered  to  assist  the  rector  and  sen- 
ate in  upholding  discipline;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  inn-keepers,  that  they  must  not  trust  the  students,  ex- 
cept merely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
the  usual  means  of  enforcing  payment 

In  1523,  King  Ferdinand  administered  a  very  severe  reprimand  to 
the  senate  for  permitting  such  disorder,  at  which  that  body,  in  a  great 
fright  lest  their  privil^es  should  be  taken  from  them,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  beg  for  a  remission  of  tlie  meditated  deprivations,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  and  seem  for  a  time  Ur  hare  enforced  better  order. 
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There  was,  bowerer,  no  want  at  any  time  of  regulations  for  maintain- 
ing discipline,  which  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  ordinances  of 
1518.  Every  student  was  at  his  first  coming  to  report  himself  to  the 
dean  of  his  faculty,  to  state  his  lodgings  and  the  lectures  which  he 
was  to  attend.  The  dean  was  to  examine  twice  a  year  into  the  in- 
dustry and  morals  of  the  students  of  his  faculty,  to  call  up  and  ad- 
monish the  delinquent,  and  to  report  the  incorrigible  to  the  senate  for 
dismissal.  Every  student  not  in  the  Burse,  was  to  select  a  master 
or  preceptor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  hb  conduct  The  pro- 
fessors oflen  performed  this  duty. 

Religious  observances  were  prominently  enforced.  All  the  students 
were  expected  to  attend  all  the  sermons  and  litanies.  Any  one  found 
about  the  city  or  the  country  during  the  service  was  to  b^  reported  to 
the  rector  for  punishment.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  and  similar  o£fenses, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  career^  or  university  prison. 
Any  one  guilty  of  injurious  words  or  actions  to  an  officer  or  watch- 
man of  the  university  was  to  be  imprisoned  fourteen  days,  or  fined 
two  florins,  or  more,  if  the  rector  should  so  decide.  Imprisonment 
Was  inflicted  for  all  nocturnal  disturbances,  which  term  included  music, 
which  was  never  allowed.  Any  one  abroad  after  the  evening  bell 
without  a  lantern,  was  imprisoned  fourteen  days.  Frequenting 
taverns  is  also  strictly  forbidden ;  being  allowed  only  in  company  with 
the  preceptor,  or  in  searching  for  a  friend.  Drinking-bouts  are 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  florins,  and  if  attended  with  dis- 
order the  rector  may  also  imprison. 

Nocturnal  tumults,  attacking  or  insulting  the  watchmen  or  citizens, 
concealing  delinquents,  were  frequent  causes  of  complaint  and  investi- 
gation, but  were  seldom  adequately  punished.  For  instance,  some 
students  of  noble  birth  had  in  1533,  been  drinking  all  day  at  a  tavern, 
and  tried  to  stab  the  host  At  night  they  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  rioted  and  made  outcries  until  two  o*clock.^  Finding  that 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  house  of  a  neighboring  shopkeeper,  they 
demanded  admission,  and  on  refusal  threatened  to  break  in.  The 
woman  of  the  house  called  out  the  neighbors,  who  came  with  lances 
and  halbcrts  and  drove  the  students  off.  The  testimony  at  the 
investigation  of  this  affair  shows  that  such  disturbances  were  not 
uncommon,  and  that  there  were  frightful  alarms,  and  assaults  on  the 
watch,  almost  every  night  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
ever  inflicted  any  exemplary  punishment  for  such  doings.  On  the 
rioters  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  no  sentence  of  penalty  seems  to 
have  been  passed.  And  all  the  provisions  for  maintaining  public 
order  seems  to  have  been  very  incomplete,  and  the  respect  paid  to 
the  academical  authorities^  very  small,  as  the  following  instance  shows. 
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Out  Beg,  of  BendingeD,  bad  wounded  a  fanner  of  the  TkicitT  and 
the  rector  nunmooed  him,  bj  the  beadle,  to  ^>pear  before  him  at 
noon.  The  student  replied  to  the  officer  ^  I  will  eome  if  I  hare 
time,**  bat  did  not  oome.  The  rector  then  sent  to  the  citr  baflifi^ 
Johannes  Breoning,  reqneatine  that  foar  of  the  town  ooostablea 
might  be  sent  to  carrj  the  recusant  Beg  to  prison,  acd  to  watch 
the  dtT  gates,  so  that  he  might  not  g^t  awaj.  The  bailiff  rteplied 
that  he  ooald  not  aocommoda;e  the  rector,  baring  but  one  constable; 
the  two  others  being  sick :  and  be»id<s.  that  nobo^ij  wanted  to  inter- 
meidle  with  the  affair,  at  aJL  The  senate  was  now  af^enibled  and 
amt  its  notary  and  beadle  together  to  Beg,  to  either  pot  him  into  the 
prison,  or  bring  him  before  the  senate.  He  came,  at  last,  and  on 
appearing  was  oolldemned  to  imprisoonaent,  and  shot  np.  A  few 
dars  afterward,  a  deputation  of  noble  students  appeared  before  the 
the  senate  to  demand  his  release.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  indents,  Vitus  Lang  Ton  Planeck,  who  had  before  l^en  threal- 
ened  with  dismission  for  keeping  a  mistress  and  attending  no  lectures, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  won^t  actors  in  the  late  riot  in  th« 
market-plaoe,  acted  as  speaker,  and  had  a  hearing.  The  senate 
finalir  condoded  to  release  B«rg  on  condition  that  he  should  promise 
not  to  take  anr  rerenge,  for  the  inconvenience  of  imprisonment ! 

Bloodj  contests  with  the  townsmen  often  took  place,  especial  It  oq 
wedding  occassons,  when  the  students  often  attended  ucinvited,  and 
behaved  insultingiv.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  the  wedding  of  a 
fine-drcsser  a  body  of  students  coming  in  that  manner,  the  same 
Vitus  Ton  Planeck  at  their  head,  was  received  bj  some  Toung  Tine- 
dressers  with  dubs,  and  there  was  a  pitdied  battle  in  front  of  the 
Hospital  diurch,  the  Tine^ressers,  however,  getting  the  worst  of  iL 
TheT  complained  to  the  authoritie5^,  investigations  were  made,  and 
the  delinquent  students,  punished,  as  the  protocol  states,  ^  as  justice 
required.''  What  the  penalty  was,  does  not  I4>pear.  Going  to 
dances  in  this  way  was  often  prohibited,  but  apparently  without 
much  result  The  students  also  often  got  up  dances^  But  this 
required  the  permi«ion  of  the  senat/",  which  was  frequently  refused, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

Dice  was  a  prohibited  amusement,  the  penalties  being,  for  the 
:fint  offense  an  admonition,  for  the  second  half  a  florin  fine,  for  the 
thipi  diwnitttal.  But  no  instance  is  found  of  the  latter.  Lampoons 
were  Horbidden,  and  were  to  be  punished  at  the  discre^on  of  the 
rertac  And  indeed,  nothing  whatever  might  be  printed  in  any 
langoafe  er  on  any  subject,  without  the  approbation  of  a  cenaorate 
-cootMng  dL  the  rector  and  the  (bur  deans  of  fiMuhy. 
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n.      KEFORICATION  TO  RE-ESTABLISnMENT  AFTER  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA, 

1535—1652. 

Changes  at  the  Re/omuition, 

Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  at  regaining  possession  of  his  domin- 
10D9,  proceeded  to  introduce  the  principles  of  the  reformation  into 
them,  and  of  course  into  the  university.  Here,  however,  he  found  a 
bitter  and  obstinate  opposition  from  some  of  the  scholastics ;  although 
on  the  whole  pecuniary  considerations  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  far 
that  the  university  vailed  its  intention  of  yielding  to  the  Duke,  under 
the  decent  show  of  a  request  for  a  public  discussion,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  on  the  new  principles ;  designating  Melanchthon, 
then  in  high  reputation,  as  the  opponent  most  acceptable  to  them. 
But  the  duke,  who  had  some  reasons  for  disliking  him,  only  applied 
to  him  after  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Osiander,  and  Grynaus, 
and  Blarer.  But  Melanchthon  refused  to  undertake  so  onerous  and 
contentious  a  task,  for  the  duke  wished  him  to  reorganize  the  univer- 
sity and  set  it  in  motion  upon  the  new  principles.  The  work  was 
therefore  necessarily  done  by  others  ;  and  the  institution  only  passed 
into  the  control  of  Protestant  instructors  after  a  disastrous  period  of 
some  ten  years  of  dismissions,  recusancy,  and  quarrels,  both  between 
Catholics  and  Protestant?,  and  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  at- 
tendance, while  second-rate  men,  mainly  interested  in  fighting  about 
doctrines  and  appointments,  filled  the  chairs  of  instruction,  also 
nationally  decreased  very  much. 

Blarer  and  Grynaus,  the  former  a  commissary  for  introducing  the 
reformation  into  Wirtemberg,  and  the  latter  a  theologian  of  Basle, 
were  the  authors  of  the  scheme  upon  which  the  university  was  re- 
arranged. This  scheme  was  substantially  intended  to  bring  the  course 
of  study  into  harmony  with  the  recent  progress  in  liberal  learning, 
by  substituting  classical  studies  for  the  ancient  scholasticism,  and  the 
new  for  the  old  theology.  It  charged  the  former  course  with  neglect 
of  the  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew  especially,  obscurity,  &s  to  the 
liberal  arts,  and  teaching  a  philosophy  not  pure  and  clear,  but  unin- 
telligible to  the  young.  Thus  the  students  received  little  benefit,  and 
many  only  acquired  a  disgust  for  their  studies. 

The  reformed  scheme  contemplated,  as  a  means  of  improving  studies 
in  philosophy,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  Bursen,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  two  ^^ways,*'  in  which  these  studies  had  before  been 
pursued.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  that  Aristotle  might  be  studied  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
Greek  for  comparison's  sake,  the  Greek  alone,  instead  of  being  the 
only  text,  as  at  first  proposed  by  the  reformers,  being  only  to  be 
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Studied  when  some  number  of  uncommonly  capable  students  should 
be  forthcoming,  and  under  special  teachers  with  special  salaries. 

For  better  preparation  in  the  languages,  two  preparatory  schools, 
^  were  adjoined  to  the  university  proper ;  a  "Trivial  School,"  for  the 
rudiments,  and  a  "Piedagogium"  immediately  preceding  entrance  to 
the  university.  An  eminently  fit  person  was  to  be  made  "  Psedagog- 
arch,"  with  three  masters  to  assist  him ;  and  they  were  principally  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  to  read  with  their  pupils,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, and  Cicero's  epistles ;  to  make  them  compose  a  poem  (carmen), 
and  an  epistle  (epistolam)  ;  to  instruct  them  in  music,  both  simple 
and  figured,  and  to  sing  with  them,  sometimes  after  meals,  a  motet 
or  a  psalm.* 

The  university  proper,  formed  the  third  of  this  series  of  institutions, 
and  its  first  course  was  to  be  that  of  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophi- 
cal faculty).  This  included  three  sorts  of  lectures ;  1.  Lectiones  com- 
munes, for  both  bachelors  and  masters,  on  Cicero  De  Officiis,  and  on 
mathematics ;  2.  Special  lectures,  a,  for  those  studying  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  on  dialectics  (after  Melanchthon),  rhetoric,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Latin,  with  the  original  texts  compared,  Greek 
grammar,  and  Lucian ;  6,  for  those  studying  for  a  master's  degree ; 
Aristotle's  dialectics,  with  the  Greek  text  compared,  physics,  and  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  the  originals  compared.  3.  Free  or 
optional  lectures,  not  obligatory ;  on  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  oratory. 
The  usual  weekly  disputations  in  the  faculty  of  arts  were  continued, 
but  for  those  in  the  Burse  were  substituted  (Latin)  poems  and  letters 
composed  by  the  students,  and  exercises  in  declamation. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  were  substituted  for  two  of  the  three 
canonists,  two  professors  who  were  to  read  on  the  customs  of  feudal 
daw  {uitus  feudorum),  novissima  jura  (the  novels?)  and  Greek  constitu- 
tions. The  remainder  of  that  faculty,  and  the  medical  faculty,  re- 
mained unchanged.  Except  the  introduction  of  the  comments  on  the 
Bible  with  the  comparison  of  the  originals,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  theology.  The  number  of  ordin- 
.ary  instructors  was  fixed  at  23 ;  2  theologians,  6  jurists,  2  medical,  7 
in  arts,  1  Hebraist,  1  poet  or  orator,  and  4  in  the  Paedagogium. 

This  plan,  a  year  after  its  preparation,  was  reviewed  after  consulta- 
tion with  Melanchthon  but  not  essentially  changed. 

Finances  cU  (he  time  of  the  BeformaiUm. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  professors,  and  the  appointment  of 

*Thia  P»(laxo|ritim  laited  until  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  wm 
fucctedcd,  in  ICoS,  by  the  hi|;her  gymiiaaium  of  Stuttgard. 
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new  ones  with  larger  salaries,  made  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
university  urgently  necessary,  but  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from 
Duke  Ulrich,  except  tithes  to  the  value  of  about  434  florins  a  year, 
made  up  to  600  florins  from  the  public  treasury ;  an  addition  quite 
insufficient. 

The  gross  income  of  the  university  was  about  5,378  florins,  from 
which  deducting  expenses  of  management  and  incumbrances  on  some 
of  the  estates,  amounting  to  2,197  florins,  the  balance  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  university  is  only  3,181  florins,  of  which,  (in  1640-41), 
2,493  florins  were  paid  in  salaries  to  the  twenty-three  teachers.* 
These  salaries  were  mostly  very  small,  a  very  few  of  the  highest, 
reaching  200  florins,  the  rest  being  of  160,  140,  120,  80,  and  40 
florins.f  Those  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  except  a  few,  had  at  most  80 
florins,  but  with  lodgings  rent  free,  though  they  were  required  to  live 
unmarried.  The  professors  might  also  buy  wine  and  fruit  at  low  rates 
from  the  university  stores.  They  might  not  receive  any  lecture  fee, 
except  for  private  instruction.  Perquisites  accrued  to  the  jurists,  for 
giving  opinions  on  cases  in  the  courts,  and  to  the  medical  professors 
from  their  annual  visitations  to  the  apothecaries'  shops  and  lepers  ;f 
and  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  from  promotion  fees. 

Salaries  of  instructors  were  the  only  regular  expenditures  of  the 
university  for  educational  purposes ;  as  there  were  no  special  scientific 
collections  or  organizations.  Consultations  were  frequent  about  re- 
placing the  library,  burnt  in  1534,  and  the  duke  promised  books  from 
the  discontinued  monasteries ;  but  no  money  seems  to  have  been  spent 
for  the  library  either  by  the  university  or  the  government,  for  a  long 
time. 

The  amounts  paid  to  the  financial  officers  were  trifling ;  but  their 
traveling  expenses,  dinners  and  drinking-bouts,  {Untertriinke),  cost 
quite  a  sum.  After  the  frequent  journeys  to  collect  tithes,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  usual  to  have  an  Untertrunk,  Dinners  were  often 
made,  also,  on  occasion  of  important  transactions,  especially  at  balanc- 
ing accounts,  at  which  the  whole  senate  was  frequently  present; 
and  the  same  at  the  half-yearly  reading  of  the  statutes,  the  election 
of  rector,  <kc.,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  vniversity.  Although  the 
whole  senate  could  be  feasted  for  a  few  florins,  the  enUre  amount 
thus  spent  was  quite  large. 

*The  iocome  of  Wittenberg,  was,  in  1592, 4,711  thalera. 

t  At  about  this  time.  Lather  had  at  Wlttenberf,  300  florins.  At  Heidelberg,  in  1568,  after 
being  materialij  Increased,  the  aalaries  of  the  theological  professors  were  from  160  to  250 
florins,  and  of  the  others,  120  to  150  florins.  Twenty  years  before,  the  celebrated  Hermann 
Ton  Buscheclc,  but  80  flnrius ;  Grynlius,  60  florins ;  Seb.  Munster,  25  florins ;  Micyllus,  60 
florins. 
•{  These  annoal  visitations  were  an  oflScial  duty  of  ths  medical  professora 
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Expenses  bj  waj  of  honorary  gifU,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  university,  were  also  frequent.  If  a  foreigner  of  learning  or  a 
graduate  who  had  attained  civil  or  ecclesiastical  eminence,  came  to 
Tubingen,  he  received  some  measures  of  malmsey  or  other  good  old 
wine  from  the  university  cellar,  or  an  honorary  present  in  money  \* 
or  was  invited  to  a  banquet  in  the  university,  with  the  senate.f  If 
a  professor's  son  or  daughter  was  married,  a  wedding  present  of  from 
2  to  4  ducats  was  made ;  if  a  member  of  the  university  published  a 
book  and  presented  a  copy  to  the  senate,  he  received  8  or  10  thalers, 
or  if  special  honor  Was  intended,  a  silver  pitcher.  Thus,  while  close 
economy  was  practiced  in  salaries  and  educational  expenditures, 
quite  the  opposite  was  the  case  when  the  object  was  to  represent  the 
the  corporation,  or  to  pass  a  day  of  genial  social  festivity  {bci  einem 
guUn  Trunk  einen  vergnugien  Tag  zu  machen). 

EsiabUshmeni  of  (he  "  Theological  Fbundaiion." 

This  establishment,  organized  after  the  pattern  of  one  prenously 
existing  at  Marburg,  was  the  most  important  benefit  which  occurred 
to  the  university  from  the  reformation ;  richly  supplied  Wirtemberg 
with  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  made  Tubingen  a  leading  theolog- 
ical university. 

It  was  supported  by  annual  payments  from  the  parish  treasuries, 
according  to  their  ability.  Two  God-fearing  men,  one  from  the  citi- 
zens and  one  from  the  university,  had  charge  of  the  funds.  Each 
beneficiary  received  25  florins  a  year,  of  which  18  were  reckoned  as 
the  expense  of  board.  A  provost  or  steward  {Hausvater)  had  charge 
of  the  boarding  arrangements,  and  was  to  see  that  the  living  was 
decently  good.  The  necessary  corn  and  wine  were  to  be  furnished  at 
a  moderate  price,  from  the  ducal  granaries  and  cellars.  The  rector, 
the  high  bailiff  of  Tubingen,  and  the  mayors  (Burgermeister)  of 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  were  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  act  as 
general  supen'isory  authority  over  the  institution  and  pupils.  Each 
beneficiary  bound  himself  to  study  only  at  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, and  to  labor  within  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

Afler  some  years  of  difiSculty  arising  from  insufficient  oversight 
and  loose  habits  among  some  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  senate  of  the 
university,  at  first  unfriendly  to  the  foundation,  from  fear  of  its  trench- 
ing on  their  privileges  or  income,  consented  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 

*  Thai  in  160&,  when  Prof.  Menzer  cf  Marfoarg  came  to  Ttibinf  en,  the  rector  put  it  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  what  shoald  be  done  to  honor  him.  It  waa  decided  to  ioTite  him  to  a  supper 
icoenula) ;  and  as  he  declined  this  in  consequence  of  a  prior  invitation  from  chancellor  HafTeii^ 
refer,  thej  sent  him  two  measures  of  malmsey  and  sugar 

t  Wheu  the  exiled  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  visiting  Crusius  in  1600,  the  senate 
complimented  bim  with  three  Hungarian  dacate. 
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rented  half  of  the  Burse  building,  to  which  the  pupils,  39  in  nuniber, 
were  admitted  in  May,  1541.  Three  however  were  excluded  because 
they  were  married,  two  for  insuflScient  attainments,  and  for  bad  char- 
acter. Two  masters  were  put  in  charge,  one  called  magister  damuSy 
and  acting  as  a  superior  to  the  steward,  and  the  other,  called  preceptor^ 
to  conduct  the  studies.  Both  were  to  live  in  the  BursBy  be  present  at 
meals,  and  to  drill  (repetiren)  the  beneficiaries  on  the  lectures  an  hour 
daily.*  A  beneficiary  had  6  florins  salary  for  giving  directions  to  new 
comers. 

As  to  interior  arrangements  the  stipendiaries  were  admonished 
not  to  forget  that  they  lived  on  alms.  At  rising — in  summer  at  four, 
and  in  winter  at  five — they  offered  a  special  prayer  for  the  duke,  in 
consideration  of  their  benefits  from  him.  At  dinner  the  Bible  was 
read,  and  at  supper  some  historical  book;  and  afler  eating  they 
might  walk,  or  indulge  in  any  proper  sports.  All  must  be  at  home 
by  eight  at  night  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  and  delinquents 
were  deprived  of  their  wine.  Imprisonment  in  the  career  was  in- 
flicted for  attending  dances  and  drinking-bouts.  The  ordinary  side- 
weapons  were  allowed  only  on  journeys.  The  letter  of  the  statutes 
permitted  tlie  younger  pupils  to  be  whipped  with  the  rod.  One, 
named  Gabler,  left  because  he  had  been  well  whipped  several  times ; 
and  another  from  fear  of  it 

Condition  and  finances  of  the  University  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation. 

Little  alteration  was  made  by  the  reformation  in  the  constitution 
of  the  university.  A  change  became  necessary  in  the  chancellorship. 
The  chancellor  was  originally  the  representative  of  the  Pope,  and 
one  of  his  especial  duties  was  to  sanction  in  the  Pope^s  name  the 
giving  of  academical  degrees.  Ambrosius  Widmann,  the  chancellor 
for  the  time,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  fled  to  Roten- 
burg  to  avoid  it,  and  also  to  make  a  difliculty  for  the  reformers.  A 
long  series  of  negotiations  followed,  but  without  inducing  the  obstinate 
Romanist  either  to  resume  his  functions  or  to  delegate  them;  during 
which  either  no  degrees  could  be  given,  or  those  actually  conferred  were 
not  recognized  by  other  universities ;  and  jfhen  valid  ones  were  once 
more  conferred,  they  were  sanctioned  no  longer  apostolica  auctoriiate^ 
but  in  the  name  of  the  state  ;  auctoritate  publica  et  ordinaria ;  the 
civil  government,  by  an  application  of  the  reformed  principles,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Romish  See  as  supreme  authority. 

It  also  followed  on  the  same  principles  as  applied  to  the  university 
that  it  ceased  to  %  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  had  to  be  reor- 

*  This  was  tubsUntiaUy  the  nme  duty  as  that  of  the  present  French  rwpiiiUur.^Trant, 
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ganized  as  a  secular  one,  the  government  assuming  an  increased  share 
in  its  regulation  and  internal  management  Thus,  the  duke  now 
approved  the  choice  of  theological  professors,  as  having  the  right  to 
appoint  them  to  their  canonries  <kc. ;  a  ducal  ordinance  designated 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  persons  of  experience  in 
church  matters  in  Wirtemberg,  as  the  only  ones  from  >vhom  to  choee 
them,  &c,  &c. 

The  disqualifications  and  disadvantages  of  the  faculty  of  arts  were 
under  the  new  regime  gradually  to  some  extent  removed. 

An  important  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  university  consisted 
in  the  privileges  of  its  oflicers,  such  as  an  independent  legal  jurisdic- 
tion, freedom  from  tolls  and  taxes,  independent  control  of  the  univer- 
sity property,  &c.  There  were  soma  other  minor  privileges,  not  found 
mentioned  until  after  the  reformation.  Thus  the  professors  might 
retail  a  certain  quantity  of  wine.  When  this  privilege  was  granted 
is  unknown ;  but  it  existed  and  was  ordinarily  exercised,  and  occa- 
sioned sundry  controversies  with  the  town.  It  was  at  last  agreed,  m 
1541,  that  each  university  official  might  bring  into  the  town,  free  of 
toll,  what  wine  he  needed  for  household  use,  also  what  grew  on  his  own 
property,  and  if  he  kept  house,  thirty  casks  more  per  annum,  to  sell 
at  wholesale  or  by  the  glass.  The  town  government  frequently  com- 
plained that  this  permission  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  an 
excessive  quantity  on  pretence  of  storing  it  up,  &c. 

The  privileges  of  tlie  university  officials  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  were  also  diminished,  by  an  ordinance  of  1545,  permitting 
each,  besides  what  he  might  receive  by  inheritance  or  marriage,  to 
own  a  house  and  barn,  and  if  a  professor,  300  florins^  worth,  and  if 
any  other  official,  200  florins'  worth  of  lands.  The  higher  limit  was 
afterward  raised  to  400  florins.  Each  official  was  also  allowed  pasture 
for  two  cows  and  two  goats. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  senate  as  to  inheritance  led  to  a  long 
and  angry  controversy  between  that  body  and  Duke  Frederic  I.,  aris- 
ing from  his  promulgation  of  a  new  code  whose  application  to  the 
university  was  resisted.  They  were,  however,  at  last  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  Duke  Frederic,  the  university  received  a  new  set  of  ordi- 
nances, and  new  faculty  statutes,  but  with  no  essential  change.  Among 
the  more  prominent,  were  a  requirement  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
university  should  subscribe  to  the  ^^Formula  ConcordicSy'  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regular  commission  for  visiting  (he  university;  a 
mark  of  the  increasing  control  of  the  government,  and  first  introduced 
at  the  reformation. 
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The  ordinance  of  1601,  gave  the  senate  privilege  of  censorship 
The  printers  were  forbidden  to  print  any  theological  tract  or  contro- 
versial writing,  until  it  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  senate.  Disputa- 
tions, orations,  and  wedding  or  funeral  sermons,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  chancellor,  or  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  The 
other  faculties  decided  upon  publications  within  their  respective  de- 
partments, or  if  thought  necessary,  referred  to  the  members  of  the  visita- 
torial commission.  Nothing  might  be  reprinted  witliout  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  former  printer,  or  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sjilaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  much  enlarged,  although  the  property  of  the  university 
did  not  increase.  Thus,  Frischlin,  while  not  yet  ordinary  professor, 
received,  in  1575,  174  florins.  Vyious  additions  were  given,  also,  in 
kind.  Thus  medical  professor  Mogling,  in  1616,  received  210  florins 
salary,  26  florins  senatorial  allowance,  15  florins  allowance  for  rent, 
12  florins  wood  money,  32  bushels  spelt,  4  bushels  oats,  and  six  casks 
(Eimer)  of  wine.  In  the  next  year,  the  income  of  the  university  was 
15,886  florins  in  money,  6,000  bushels  spelt,  600  casks  (Eimer)  of 
wine,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  produce;  the  expenditure  12,000 
florins.  This  increase  resulted  from  improvements  in  the  property, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce. 

Great  carelessness  and  peculation  often  prevailed  among  the  finan- 
cial and  other  oflScers,  and  occasioned  many  severe  reprimands  from 
the  visiting  commission.  Thus,  five  per  cent,  was  the  usual  deficit  of 
the  income  payable  in  com,  and  often  more.  Great  quantities  of 
wine  were  also  embezzled.  The  coopers,  <l;c.,  drank  without  limit, 
and  much  was  taken  on  pretence  of  filling  up  casks.  In  500  casks, 
a  deficiency  of  eighteen  was  thus  found.  The  rector,  chancellor,  four 
deputies  and  syndic,  each  used  to  take  two  measures  from  each  wagon- 
load  as  it  was  brought  in  ;  which,  to  save  appearances,  they  commonly 
drew  in  the  cellar  after  storage,  and  rather  more  than  their  share. 
Any  remainder  after  distribution  to  the  various  officers  of  their  shares, 
<&c,  was  not  stored  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested,  but  divided 
among  the  senate,  and  various  other  imp^sitions  of  the  same  kind 
were  practiced,  by  embezzlement,  bribery,  &c.,  both  in  the  grain  and 
wine  department,  and  upon  the  cash  in  the  university  treasury. 

The  Thirty  Years*  War,  seriously  decreased  the  property  and  in- 
creased the  debts  of  the  university ;  and  we  find  the  expenses  estima- 
ted in  1652,  at  7,800  florins  cash,  1,400  bushels  spelt,  140  bushels 
lye,  450  bushels  oats,  and  200  casks  wine. 

Literary  Condition  after  (he  Reformation. 
The  theological  faculty  soon  recovered  from  the  dubious  condition 
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into  which  it  fell  at  the  introduction  of  the  refor/nation,  and  ro9e  to 
a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
period.  Beurlin,  Heerbrand,  Jacob  Andrea  and  Stephan  Gerlach 
gained  great  renown  in  the  army  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  It  is 
true  that  they  failed  to  win  permanent  reputations,  because  they 
neither  established  any  new  principle,  nor  any  peculiar  modification 
of  the  Protestant  system.  They  were  only  close  followers  of  the 
scholasticism  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  but  they  acquired  great  influ- 
ence in  the  church,  by  vindicating  their  belief  against  any  real  or 
fancied  variations,  with  vigorous  and  unwearied  polemic  efforts.  In 
most  of  the  theological  controversies,  conferences  and  attempts  at 
union,  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  we  find  Tubingen 
theologians  in  the  first  ranks  of  th^  combatants.  Jacob  Andrea,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Protestant  theologians  of  his  day,  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  energetic  labors  and  travels  throughout 
Germany,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  assent  of 
a  majority  of  the  German  princes  and  theologians  to  the  *^  Formula 
ConcordiaeP  This  creed,  adopted  in  1581  by  three  electors  and 
twenty-one  princes,  became  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  church  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  was  required  to  be  subscribed  not  only  by  all  holders 
of  oflSces  in  the  church,  but  by  all  the  professors  of  the  university. 

These  and  the  other  Lutheran  champions  made  Tubingen  a  chief 
arsenal  of  the  militant  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  prevailed  in  Wir- 
temberg  with  so  much  exclusiveness  that  it  was  not  inappropriately 
termed  "  the  Lutheran  Spain.'*  The  university  requirement  of  strict 
orthodoxy  was  extended  even  to  the  students.  A  visitatorial  rescript 
of  1584  complains  that  there  are  many  foreign  students  who  pri- 
vately and  publicly  advocate  Calvinism ;  which  aiuses  many  parents 
to  be  troubled  lest  their  sons  should  be  perverted  from  the  true  faith ; 
and  therefore  requires  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  these,  and  the 
proper  means  of  correction  used,  or  that  if  obstinate  and  irreclaim- 
able they  be  dismissed ;  as  the  duke  will  not  endure  Calvinism  or 
any  other  harmful  error  at  the  university.  In  1593  and  aflerwardi 
the  theological  faculty  welb  required,  after  the  Frankfort  fair,  to  ex- 
amine the  book-stores,  lest  any  sectarian  books  may  have  crept  in, 
and  Calvinistic  ones  especially,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Beza,  PezeliuSi 
Aretius  and  Piscator. 

The  juridical  faculty  was  not  so  prosperous  during  this  period,  which 
was  indeed  not  a  flourishing  one  for  the  study  of  law  in  Germany, 
although  in  France  illuminated  by  the  fame  of  Cujacius.  Several  of 
the  jurists  of  Tubingen,  as  Nicolaus  Varnbuler,  Mathaeus  Enslin, 
Christoph  Besold,  were  men  of  some  eminence  both  in  the  university 
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and  10  the  state ;  but  their  mode  of  instruction  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  reproof  from  the  visitatorial  commission,  for  diffuseness  and 
prolixity  of  lectures,  omission  of  the  prescribed  disputations  by  the 
students,  and  their  neglect  of  juridical  studies  for  political  ones. 
Professor  Johannes  Halbritter,  for  instance,  was  found  fault  with  for 
occupying  tWo  whole  years  with  his  course  on  the  two  first  books  of 
the  institutions;  and  ordered  to  get  through  the  whole  work  in' two 
years.  He  remonstrated,  saying  that  at  least  three  were  necessary, 
but  some  years  after  we  find  only  one  year  allowed  for  the  course  on 
tlie  Institutions. 

Similar  complaints  that  the  students  neglected  jurisprudence  for 
^  studium  politicunC*  were  made,  from  1605  to  1609.  This  term  in- 
cluded subjects  of  national  finance,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, proceedings  against  heretics,  <kc.  The  modern  authors  used 
on  these  subjects  were  especially  Justus  Lipsius,  Bodin,  de  Thou,  and 
.^neas  Syhnus,  and  the  period  of  history  searched  for  materials  was 
that  of  the  lioman  and  German  empires.  Of  Macchiavelli,  the 
chief  politician  of  the  time,  few  traces  appear. 

Disputations  on  theses  from  the  portions  of  law  under  consideration 
were  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  somewhat  the  dryness  of  the 
study,  and  the  professors  were  exhorted  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  its  practical  applications,  by  proposing  cases  for  their  decision, 
and  conversing  on  them. 

The  medical  faculty  fills  quite  a  subordinate  place  during  the  same 
period ;  and  they  confined  their  instructions  to  expositions  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates.  The  extent  of  their  independent  investigations  of 
nature  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  in  1688,  the  faculty,  on  being 
admonished  by  the  visiting  commission  to  institute  anatomical  lec- 
tures, replied  that  they  would  have  such  holden  as  often  as  they 
could  procure  a  cadaver.  This  was  difficult,  as  no  law  provided  for 
procuring  any,  and  the  students,  if  they  desired  to  have  a  dis- 
section, had  to  contribute  money  to  procure  a  corpse  from  some 
executioner. 

There  was  no  botanic  garden.  Leonard  Fuchs  appears  to  have 
had  a  private  one,  but  no  trace  of  any  appears  afterward.  For  study- 
ing botany,  apparently  the  favorite  natural  science,  the  professors 
were  directed  to  take  the  students  into  the  fields  and  show  them  the 
herbs  and  simples. 

It  is  a  significant  index  to  the  condition  of  medical  science  at  the 
period,  that  various  professors  shifted  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
medical  faculty,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  medicine  was  in  theory  only 
physics  and  metaphysics,  aa  exegesis  a  philology  of  Galen  and  Hip* 
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joang  noblemen,  as  well  from  Wirtemberg,  as  elsewhere,  who  instead 
of  the  r^ular  university  course,  pretended  to  debate  questions  of  polity, 
finance,  economy  and  government,  but  were  ringleaders  in  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  students,  and  a  pest  to  the  university.  Both  the  in- 
structors and  pupils  were  quite  independent  of  the  university  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  sufficiently  ill-judged  arrangement  The  greatest  prosperity  of 
the  Collegium  Jlltutre,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1599,  its  students  included  eleven  princes  and  sixty  noblemen ;  in 
1606,  nine  princes,  five  counts,  and  fifty-one  other  nobles.  In  all, 
thirty-six  reigning  princes  pursued  their  studies  there.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  rendered  it  necessary  to  close  the  ColUgiumy  which  was 
afterward  re-opened,  but  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Besides  these  two  ducal  foundations  there  were  various  private  en- 
dowments, for  furnishing  lodging  and  board  to  their  beneficiaries. 
Such  was  the  Martinianum,  founded  in  1514,  by  Martin  Plantsch, 
theological  professor,  and  George  Hartsesser,  dean  in  Stuttgard,  to 
supply  eighteen  students  with  board  and  lodging,  in  a  house  occupied 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  for  poor  young  men  of  good  talents  and 
character.  During  the  sixteenth  century  were  founded  various 
family  endowments,  for  some  seven  or  eight  additional  students  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Martinianum ;  namely,  the  Famer,  Lemp, 
Gockel,  Mendlin,  Vogler  and  Pfluger  foundations ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  those  of  Laubmaier,  Drach,  Hallberger,  Dempsel,  and 
Ziegler.  The  most  important  gift  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Criminal 
Procurator  J.  M.  Fickler,  of  9,000  florins,  invested  to  support  nine 
beneficiaries  of  the  founder's  &mily,  in  a  separate  house. 

The  Hochmannianum^  founded  in  1603  by  J.  Hochmann,  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  another  similar  foundation.  Another,  and  a  quite 
important  establishment,  was  the  endowment  of  professor  Gremp  von 
Freudenstein,  established  by  his  sons-in-law  after  his  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  wishes  (he  lefl  no  sons) ;  for  the  descendants  of  himself, 
his  brother  Dionysius  Gremp,  and  his  cousin,  Hans  Conrad  Gremp, 
councillor  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  was  endowed  with  20,- 
000  florins,  and  was  to  educate  the  beneficiaries  in  all  desirable  studies, 
up  to  their  twenty-fourth  year.  A  foundation  library  was  also  pron- 
ded  for.  The  allotments  from  this  fund  were,  at  first,  fixed  at  60 
florins  a  year,  from  10  to  16  years;  during  the  philosophical  course 
at  Tubingen  70  florins,  in  the  other  courses  80  florins.,  and  at  other 
universities  120  florins.  This  endowment  grew  important  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  some  of  the  families  entitled  becoming  extinct, 
and  others  remaining  small,  the  capital,  notwithstanding  losses  in 
war,  in   1823,  was  175,000  florins,  and  in  1849,  230,000  florins; 
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firom  which  each  member  of  the  families  of  Gremp  von  Freudenstein 
and  Leutrum-Ertingen  is  entitled  to  receive  during  a  course  of  ed- 
ucation of  eighteen  years,  9,600  florins. 

The  sum  set  apart  to  increase  the  Gremp  Library  was  fixed,  in  1804, 
at  200  florins  annually.  The  books  may  be  used  by  the  foundationers, 
by  the  university  instructors,  and,  on  permission  of  the  administrator, 
by  others  also. 

Morals  and  Manners^  Eeformaiian  to  Tliirty  Teara^  War. 

The  condition  of  morals  and  manners  at  the  university  during  this 
period,  was  almost  inconceivably  debauched  and  brutal.  Street  fights 
between  students  and  citizens,  with  stones,  swords,  halberds  and  lan- 
ces, the  most  excessive  orgies  of  drunkenness,  organized  rebellions  by 
the  students,  murders,  stabbings,  the  grossest  licentiousness,  befoul 
the  pages  of  the  university  history  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Duel- 
ing however  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  practiced  until  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Too  many  of  the  professors  were  involved  in 
similar  vices.  They  did  not  mingle  in  the  students'  drunken-bouts, 
street  fights  and  nocturnal  riots,  but  were  sometimes  almost  openly 
licentious,  very  commonly  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  and 
often  permitted  the  most  disgraceful  disorders  to  creep  into  their  own 
fiimilies,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  senate  to  constrain  a  scolding  wife,  or  a 
rebellious  child,  or  to  enforce  reparation  for  the  lost  honor  of  a  daughter. 

A  corresponding  looseness  and  extravagance  naturally  prevailed 
in  eating,  and  in  dress ;  on  which  subjects  frequent  regulations  wore 
made,  but  to  little  purpose.  Wine  was  remarkably  cheap  at  Tubin- 
gen, but  every  thing  else  very  dear ;  so  that  a  student's  total  expenses 
seem  to  have  been,  for  instance,  quite  double  what  they  were  at 
Marburg. 

Some  traces  of  the  organizations  called  "  Nations"  and  ^^Lands- 
fHonnscka/ten^^  appear,  but  no  details.  The  practice  of  pennalism 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  extremely  abused  here,  as  at  most  other 
universities. 

The  first  actual  contact  of  the  university  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  in  May,  1631,  when  a  report  was  brought  in  that  six  hun- 
dred musketeers  were  on  the  march  to  rob  the  convent.  There  was 
great  fright,  money  and  jewels  were  hidden,  and  the  university  plate 
sent  to  the  syndic's  house ;  but  the  alarm  proved  false.  But  during 
the  July  then  following,  a  detachment  of  the  imperial  army  was 
quartered  in  Tubingen,  and  from  that  time  until  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, the  university  was  oppressed  with  unrelenting  extortions  in 

the  name  of  contributions,  both  by  Swedes  and  imperialists,  chiefly  the 
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latter,  however,  who  squeezed  the  unfortunate  institution  with  a  special 
delight  on  account  of  its  notorious  and  rampant  and  not  very  tolerant 
advocacy  of  a  stiff  Protestantism.  Important  portions  of  its  estates 
were  also  sequestered,  it  was  forced  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the 
deanship  of  St.  George,  and  was  plagued  with  public  discussions 
by  Jesuits,  who  strove  zealously,  under  imperialist  protection,  to 
reestablish  Catholicism  in  the  "  Lutheran  Spain."  These  im])Ositions 
almost  destroyed  the  university,  and  almost  starved  its  instructon, 
who  lost  either  most  or  all  of  tbeir  incomes  for  the  time  being. 

ni.  FROM  1652  TO    THE  ACCESSION  OF  DUKB  CBABLBSy    1*737. 

Literacy  Condition, 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the  university. 
Sickness  and  trouble  destroy^  many  of  the  professors,  fourteen  dying 
from  1634  to  1638.  The  number  of  students  decreased  proportion- 
ally, the  young  men  being  employed  in  military  service,  and  those 
who  grew  up  in  their  places  not  acquiring  any  taste  for  literature ;  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fill  tbe  vacant  chairs.  The  professors  who 
remained  were  impoverished  by  the  excessive  contributions  levied, 
and  their  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  thus  lessened.  Many  of 
them  had  also  become  corrupt  in  morals ;  for  at  the  first  visitation 
after  the  war,  we  find  complaint  made  that  the  professors  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  whole  nights  in  the  **  university  house,"  or  at  the 
beadle's,  gaming,  drinking,  and  rioting. 

The  university  seemed  in  danger  of  entire  ruin  ;  but  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  rose  to  increased  eminence.  Duke  Eberhard  III.,  and  his 
councilor,  Nicolaus  Myler  von  Ebrenbach,  were  efficient  patrons  of  it, 
and  gradually  its  vacant  professorships  were  filled,  the  salaries  newly 
regulated,  and  the  different  foundations  reorganized. 

Theology  was  during  this  period,  as  well  as  the  previous  one,  a 
science  of  controversy;  and  proficiency  in  it  was  measured  not 
so  much  by  profound  investigation  and  broad  comprehension,  as  by 
skill  in  polemics.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Tubingen  theolo- 
gians during  this  period  were,  Tobias  Wagner  and  J.  A.  Osiander; 
as  well  as  Wolflin,  Haberlin,  Raith,  Keller,  and  Foertsch.  Of  these, 
Wagner  held  the  place  of  j^o/essor  coniroversiarum  ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  through  all  the  current  points  in  controversy,  and  after 
stating  the  opposite  arguments,  to  give  a  written  decision  of  them. 

In  1700,  the  theological  studies  were  laid  out  on  the  following 
plan  :  the  j^ro/essor  controverm'arumxvnsi  every  year  to  refute  some  one 
class  of  adversaries;  the  professor  theologicB  theticcB,  to  go  at  least 
once  a  year  through  the  compendium  of  theology  (that  of  J.  W. 
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Jager,  was  then  in  use),  and  examine  his  auditors  upon  its  contents; 
the  dean  was  to  read  each  year  upon  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  professor  of  the  New  Testament,  each  year  on  one  at 
least  of  the  Gospels,  some  practical  lectures  {collegics  practica)  were 
also  to  be  given,  to  instruct  the  students  in  an  edifying  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  in  an  ea^y  mode  of  catechising.  Professor  of  morals  Hoch- 
stetter,  and  magisUr  domus  Ililler,  were  to  have  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, and  to  lecture  on  any  Saturday's  when  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor was  prevented  by  preaching  or  confession. 

The  inaugural  oration  of  the  chancellor  C.  M.  Pfaff,  in  1720, 
affords  a  view  of  the  general  character  of  theological  studies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  lie  complains  bitterly  that 
the  theological  students  busy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  bread- 
earning  part  of  their  studies,  without  acquiring  any  sufficient  prepara- 
tion in  philosophy  and  philology,  and  without  any  deep  practical 
knowledge  of  divine  truth ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  a  dry  and 
tinedifyiug  character  of  pulpit  speaking,  a  purely  theoretic  theolog}*, 
and  the  entire  devotion  of  their  zeal  and  energy  to  the  pei-seciition  of 
those  who  vary  in  the  least  from  the  precise  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
with  the  view  of  proving  them  hetrodox  or  heretic,  indifferentist  or 
syncretist,  when  they  scarcely  know  themselves  what  indiffereutism 
and  syncretism  are. 

Besides  the  theologians  above  named,  should  also  be  mentioned  J. 
C.  Pfaff,  father  of  the  chancellor,  J.  W.  Frommann,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
C.  £.  Weismann.  Chancellor  Pfaff  was  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
and  had  a  European  reputation. 

The  predominance  and  character  of  the  theological  studies  of  this 
period  threw  the  philosophical  faculty  quite  into  the  background.  Its 
studies  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal course.  Very  many  studies  which  should  supply  the  various  parts 
of  a  general  liberal  culture,  such  as  philology,  history,  ethics,  languages, 
mathematics,  <kc.,  were,  for  the  most  part,  carelessly  or  superOcially 
taught  and  studied. 

But  the  faculty,  richest  in  distinguished  teachers  during  this  period, 
was  the  juridical.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Wolfgang  Adam 
Lauterbach,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  his  time,  a  favorite  instructor, 
and  the  author  of  the  ^Collegium  Pandectarum^  published  after  his 
death,  and  long  in  great  repute.  Others  were  Erich  Mauritius,  F.  C. 
Harppreclit,  Schweder,  Scheffern,  and  Schopff. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  Tubingen  jurists  however  occasioned 
them  to  be  so  much  occuj^ied  in  consultations  and  drafting  opinions 
on  questions  of  legal  practice,  that  their  lectures  were  negligently 
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prepared,  and  their  students,  in  consequence,  fell  into  very  irregular 
habits,  being  also  much  corrupted  by  the  debauched  example  of  the 
young  nobles  of  the  Collegium  Illustre. 

The  medical  feculty  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  consisting  for  a 
time  only  of  Johann  Gerhard,  much  employed  as  a  practitioner,  but 
of  little  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  Samuel  Hatfenreffer,  now 
an  aged  man,  of  whose  instructious  nothing  is  known.  There  was 
neither  a  school  of  anatomy  with  a  supply  of  bodies  for  dissection,  a 
botanic  garden,  nor  a  hospital.  After  a  long  resistance  from  the 
professors,  who  wished  to  use  the  space  for  a  pleasure  ground,  a  bo- 
tanic garden  was  laid  out,  but  even  then  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  Even  so  late  as  I7l!5,  it  was  thought  remarkable  that 
Prof.  J.  G.  Gmelin,  then  a  student  at  Tubingen,  had  been  able  to  be 
present  at  the  dissection  of  two  corpses^.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  however,  this  faculty  rose  to  a  somewhat  higher  ce- 
lebrity, by  the  exertions  of  some  eminent  professors,  G.  B.  Mezger, 
£.  R.  Cammercr,  B.  D.  Mauchart,  Alexander  Cammerer,  J.  Zeller,  d^ 

Special  InstitiUions. 

1.  Collegium  Illustre, — This  institution,  which  was  quite  closed  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  afterwards  reopened,  but  was  attended  by  a  de- 
creased number  of  princes  and  noblemen  from  abroad.  The  man- 
agement of  the  institution  was  now  somewhat  less  discoimected  from 
that  of  the  university,  the  chairs  of  instruction  being  sometimes  filled 
by  professors ;  and  the  senate  in  one  case  at  least  formally  protested 
against  an  appointment  in  the  Collegium  of  one  Lang,  an  enemy  to 
the  university.  The  salaries  of  instructors  here  were  however  much 
smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  professors. 

2.  Evangelical  Stipendium, — ^This  institution  increased  after  the 
peace  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building. 
In  1607  it  contained  213  persons  in  all,  of  whom  seven  werx)  "repe- 
tents,"  1 88  students,  five  proselytes,  twelve  officials  BLii^famule,  (students 
paying  their  expenses  by  menial  services,)  and  the  magister  domwt. 
The  proselytes  were  refugee  monks;  but  were  mostly  wortlileas 
fellows. 

The  institution  suffered  a  temporary  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  the  French  invasion  in  1688,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1704, 
a  separate  statute  book  was  drawn  up  for  the  Stipendium,  of  the 
«ame  general  character  with  the  university  code,  and  containing 
many  stringent  regulations  as  to  studies  and  deportment,  llie  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to  the  repetents,  who 
were  chosen  no  longer  from  among  the  masters  who  were  still  pursu- 
ing their  studies,  but  from  those  who  had  completed  them,  and  who 
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were  eminent  not  onlj  for  attainments  in  leaniing,  but  for  prudence 
and  good  character.  They  were  to  watch  over  the  general  condition 
of  the  Stipendium  and  to  report  on  it,  and  to  hold  a  repetition  at  least 
onc^  in  eight  days,  in  theology  and  philosophy,  on  the  basis  of  the 
authors  used  in  the  lectures. 

There  were  many  regulations  for  maintaining  good  conduct  and 
morals,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  dancing, 
smoking  and  licentiousness.  All  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  is  for- 
bidden, such  as  silk  waistcoats,  red  and  blue  hose,  <fec.  A  wig  was 
allowable  only  when  the  physician  j)rescribed  it.  At  table  all  must 
wear  a  cowl ;  a  relic  of  monkery  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
students,  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of  preserving  something  of  the 
conventual  discipline.  Many  other  regulations  were  made  on  very 
insigniOcant  points,  rather  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  same  obso- 
lete order  of  things  than  for  any  especial  moral  influence. 

3.  Private  foundations. — No  particular  change  took  place  in  these 
during  this  period.  Tlie  Martinianum  and  the  Fickler  foundation 
together  occupied  a  new  building. 

Morals  and  Manners. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  students  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  as  they  had  grown  up  under  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  But  the  visiting  commissioners  found  it 
necessary  in  1652,  to  administer  to  the  professors  also  a  reproof  for 
their  frequent  debaucheries  and  gaming  in  the  university  house.  It 
is  characteristic  that  in  tbe  same  report,  these  same  professors  are 
praised  for  their  pure  and  correct  orthodox  belief. 

Detailed  testimonies  to  the  condition  of  matters  among  the  stu- 
dents are  wanting ;  but  there  remain  so  many  records  of  proceedings 
in  cases  of  tumults  and  other  excesses,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  that  prevailed.  But  the  previous  kind 
of  flghting  was  now  more  and  more  displaced  by  the  practice  of  du- 
eling, which  began  to  come  in  about  the  end  of  the  period  before 
this,  and  which  was  now  a  standing  article  in  disciplinary  investiga- 
tions and  proceedings.  Many  enactments  were  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  puniphment  of  the  practice,  by  dismissing  principals  and 
otherwise  punishing  other  partakers,  <kc. ;  but  with  no  important 
result.  The  first  important  investigation  on  the  subject  was  in  1657; 
when  the  parties  were  punished  with  eight  days  imprisonment  and 
twelve  reichsthalers  fine,  and  the  seconds  with  six  thalers  fine.  Mrs. 
Professor  Gerhard  was  concerned  in  this  affair,  the  quarrel  which  occa- 
sioned it  having  arisen  at  her  house.    She  was  summoned  before  the 
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senate,  but  examined  privately  by  Profs.  Lauterbach  and  Haffenreffer. 
She  was  fined  ten  reicbstbalers  and  forbidden  to  keep  boarders ;  it 
being  thought  improper,  as  her  husband  was  so  much  absent  from 
home,  and  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  there.  Mrs.  Gerhard 
complained  bitterly  of  this  decision,  saying  that  she  had  much  wine 
in  her  cellar,  which  she  could  not  pour  into  the  street,  but  must  keep 
boarders  to  drink  it  out,  unless  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  living. 
And  she  said  that  there  were  disturbances  at  other  boarding  houses, 
without  causing  them  to  be  prohibited. 

There  were  many  similar  investigations  during  the  next  ten  yeam, 
but,  on  the  whole,  dueling  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent 
at  Tubingen  than  at  the  other  universities ;  and  none  of  them  were 
fatal.  Very  noticeable  lenity  was  used  toward  sons  of  eminent  per- 
sons or  nobles  in  punishing  for  this  reason. 

There  were  also  other  disturbances,  such  as  extended  feuds  between 
the  stipendiaries  and  the  other  students,  and  the  students  and  the 
servants  of  the  nobles  in  the  Collegium  Illustre.  Other  disorders 
and  licentiousness  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  somewhat  decreased 
during  this  period,  except  in  the  first  ten  years  of  it,  when  we  find 
among  houses  of  evil  repute  that  of  Mrs.  Prof.  Harpprecht,  whose 
three  daughters  had  a  most  undesirable  rej)utation.  In  1658,  some 
stipendiaries  were  rejected  because  they  frequently  visited  the  Misses 
Harpprecht 

The  boarding  houses  kept  by  many  of  the  professors,  and  their 
retail  wine-selling  business,  occasioned  much  social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  students.  This  wine  trade  also  caused  many  complaints 
from  the  citizens,  with  whose  business  it  seriously  interfered.  Beer 
seems  to  have  been  also  frequently  drank.  Tobacco  smoking  was 
apparently  introduced  about  IGGO,  and  was  first  prohibited  in  the 
Stipendium,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  dismission. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  details,  but  some  few  traces  of  the  exist- 
ence of  students^  societies,  orders,  and  Landsmannschaften.  We  find 
the  senate  prohibiting  "Garlands,"  "conventicles,"  and  "kingdoms." 
The^  last  were  undoubtedly  regular  organizations  for  social  debauch- 
ery, with  a  king  at  the  head,  oflScers,  and  codes. 

The  origin  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  grades,  derived  from  Pennal- 
ism,  of  Fox,  Bursch,  Mossy-Head,  and  Gold-Fox,  is  doubtless  quite 
ancient ;  and  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  rise  of  very  many  of  the 
fantastic-student  usages,  the  comment,  and  the  dueling  practices.* 
When  the  gradual  amelioration  of  manners  extinguished  the  evils  of 


•  For  an  account  of  Peniiarwm,  »et  Baruarcrp  *'Atnencau  Journal  of  Education^*'  Vol.  VI. 
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Pennalisro,  its  custom  of  abuse  of  tho  *'  Foxes  '^  or  freshmen  remained 
longest  in  the  tlieological  Stipendium,  where,  according  to  old  cus- 
tom, they  were  made  to  perform  all  manner  of  menial  services. 

IT.  raOM  THC  ACCBMION  OF    OUKC   CIIARLC8  TO  TIIK   CIIANOB  OF  THE  UMITBRSITT 

INTO  A  STATE  INSTITUTION,  1737  TO  I8II. 

New  Statute*  under  Duke  Charles. 

The  interest  taken  by  Duke  Charles  in  the  university,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  about  tho  middle  of  tho  last  century.  He 
gave  the  university  many  new  regulations,  but  without  introducing 
any  essential  change  in  its  constitution. 

With  the  view  of  enlarging  the  attendance,  he  enacted  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  July  24,  1744,  that  all  youths  intended  for  learned  studies, 
should  either  pursue  them  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  or  should  at 
least  study  there  for  some  years.  And  those  who  have  now  been 
studying  abroad,  or  shall  hereafter  do  so,  were  to  present  at  Tubin- 
gen such  a  public  testimonial  {specimen  studiorum)  as  may  enable 
Uieir  native  country  to  know  what  their  studies  have  been.  This  is 
tho  first  trace  of  any  state  examination  to  succeed  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study.  Other  new  regulations  were  intended  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  the  industry  of  both  students  and 
professors. 

Such  were  reproofs  of  the  careless  and  neglectful  mode  in  which 
the  professors  labored ;  prohibitions  of  the  common  practices  of  dic- 
tating a  lecture,  reading  some  printed  treatise  in  place  of  it,  heaping 
up  a  mass  of  references  and  citations,  and  quoting  authors  not  ob- 
tainable by  the  students,  <jlsc.,  <S:c.  The  censorship  on  matter  to  be 
printed  by  members  of  the  university  was  confined  to  the  respective 
faculties,  but  they  were  admonished,  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  to 
negotiate  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  author  for  the  change  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  instead  of  proceeding  publicly. 

In  order  to  remove  the  common  complaint  that  the  expenses  of 
living  at  Tubingen  were  remarkably  high,  the  senate  was  ordered  to 
refrain  from  all  unnecessary  expenditures,  such  as  printing  the  numer- 
ous jx)ems  of  congratulation,  condolence,  <!bc.,  the  *'  opposition  din- 
ners,'' ridings-out  and  receptions  of  boarding  housekeepers,  professors 
and  students,  costly  processions,  music  for  the  rectors,  &c.  The  stu- 
dents were  to  bo  prevented  from  giving  so  many  presents,  and  ex- 
pending so  much  money  at  wedding;*,  visits,  and  with  female  acquaint- 
ance, &c  An  eariier  statute  forbidding  any  landlord  from  trusting 
anv  one  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  florins  was  renewed. 

The  ordinance  of  1744  was  followed  by  a  fuller  one  of  1751,  new 
statutes  in  1752,  and  another  revision,  with  additions,  in  1770;  from 
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which  we  quote  the  fees  for  private  lectures  and  the  doctor's  degree. 
A  half  yearns  theological  course  cost  three  florins ;  a  juridical  course, 
on  the  pandects,  (two  hours  daily  for  a  year,)  eighteen  to  twenty 
florins ;  on  the  institutions,  or  on  church,  feudal,  criminal  or  common 
law  (Landrecht)y  eight  florins ;  on  practice  and  law  of  nations,  tea 
florins.  A  course  on  medicine  cost  six  florins,  on  anatomy  nine  florins. 
If  the  number  of  hearers  was  too  small,  the  medical  lecturer  might 
collect  from  fifty  to  sixty  florins  for  his  whole  (half  year's)  course;  or 
for  a  patliologico-practical  course,  lasting  a  whole  year,  from  100  to 
120  florins.  In  the  phiIoso]>hical  faculty  only  two  florins  were  ordi- 
narily paid  for  a  lialf  year's  course,  but  in  mathematics  one  ducat;  for 
a  course  on  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  six  florins,  but  for  one 
on  universal  history  only  two  florins.  An  examination  for  a  licen- 
tiate's degree  cost,  in  the  theological  and  medical  faculties,  for  a  na- 
tive, ten  ducats ;  for  a  foreigner,  fifteen  ducats ;  in  the  juridical  faculty, 
seventy-five  florins.  The  doctor's  diploma  cost  sixty  florins.  At  a 
disputation,  the  Praeses  was  to  be  paid  twelve  florins,  and  three  florins 
was  also  charged  for  each  sheet  of  the  disputation.  If,  however,  the 
candidate  had  drawn  this  up  himself,  he  need  only  pay  the  pro- 
fessor one  florin  per  sheet  for  revising  it.  The  degree  of  master  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  (master  of  arts)  was  somewliat  cheaper,  cost- 
ing two  florins,  besides  thirteen  florins,  fifty  kreutzers  to  the  funds  of 
the  faculty,  and  six  florins  for  the  subsequent  dinner. 

Personal  relations  of  Duke  Charles  to  the  University. 
Duke  Charles  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  university  by  often 
visiting  Tubingen,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  by  taking  part  in.various 
ways  in  the  oversight  and  general  discipline  of  it  Sometimes  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
chosen  rector  during  a  number  of  years;  he  provided  for  various 
scientific  departments  which  he  observed  to  be  wanting,  such  as  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  anatomical  room,  means  for 
preserving  the  library,  and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics. 
At  these  visits  of  the  duke,  he  was  received  with  much  pomp,  and  his 
presence  caused  much  excitement  and  occasioned  much  show,  and 
many  balls,  concerts,  &c.  To  all  these  many  professors  and  students, 
the  theological  stipendiaries  especially,  were  invited,  and  with  them 
the  duke  took  pleasure  in  much  intercourse,  both  sportive  and  earnest 
At  the  celebration  of  the  third  university  jubilee  in  1777,  there  was  a 
remarkably  magnificent  display,  witli  a  procession,  orations  in  many 
languages,  banquets,  disputations,  <fec.,  «kc.,  extending  over  eight  days. 
The  honorary  gifts  to  the  university  on  this  occasion,  consisted  not  of 
rich  drinking  vessels,  but  of  books ;  the  city  of  Tubingen  giving  the 
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•*  Museum  Florentinum,^^  the  Estates  giving  Dumont's  "  Corps  univer- 
$el  diploffiatiqiie  da  droit  des  gens'''  and  Rymers  **  Fcedera^  Esslin- 
gen,  Baronius'  ^  Annales  Eeclesiastki^  and  Stuttgard,  Sandrart's 
"  German  Academies,*^  **  Weisskunig^''  and  several  other  works. 

But  the  duke^s  interest  in  the  university  did  not  always  continue. 
An  independent  corporation,  not  entirely  under  his  authority,  was  not 
according  to  his  taste ;  and  he  therefore  founded  another  institution, 
which  he  could  organize  and  manage  entirely  according  to  his  own 
riews.  As  this  institution  grew  up,  and  was  in  1781  made  a  uni- 
versity by  the  emperor  Joseph,  the  duke  entirely  lost  his  aflfection  for 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  to  which  there  thus  arose  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  number  of  students  gradually  fell  from  311  in  1775,  when 
the  Charles  Academy  was  transferred  to  Stuttgard,  to  188  in  the  year 
1791.  This  decrease  appears  still  more  remarkable  on  deducting  the 
number  of  students  from  the  city  on  the  theological  foundation; 
after  which  there  were,  in  1791,  of  jurists,  only  thirty-one  ;  medical 
students,  seven  ;  and  philosophical,  two.  Repeated  applications  were 
made  to  the  duke  by  the  university  and  tlie  city  authorities,  but  in 
vain,  and  matters  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  the  death  of 
the  duke,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his  academy  by  his  suox^ssor. 

Literary  Condition. 

An  important  document  of  the* year  1751,  serves  to  mark  nearly 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy into  the  university,  to  wit :  not  in  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
a  rational  treatment  of  empirical  departments  of  learning,  of  those 
especially  which  admit  of  application  to  common  life,  state  manage- 
ment, and  industrial  pursuits.  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  naturally 
a  grief  to  the  old  professors  who  had  stiffened  in  the  ancient  literary 
pedantry  of  their  department,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  earnestly 
warned  the  students  against  the  lectures  of  the  talented  young  pro- 
fessor Biltinger,  who  had  expounded  the  new  views,  and  that  they 
took  great  satisfaction  in  drawing  off  his  hearers.  The  professorship 
of  philosophy,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Biltinger  about  a  year  before 
the  date  of  this  ordinance,  was  however  filled  by  Gottfried  Ploucquet, 
a  roan  of  the  same  school. 

In  1750  a  distinct  professorship  of  history  was  established,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  O.  C.  Lohenschiold ;  and  C.  F.  Schott 
was,  in  175C,  made  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which 
history  had  previously  been  connected. 

The  professorship  of  Greek  and  oriental  languages  was  somewhat 
feebly  tilled  during  this  period.  Mathematics  was  better  taught.  An 
astronomical  observatory  was  estxiblished  in  1752  in  one  of  the  towers 
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of  the  castle,  and  fitted  with  very  good  instruments  for  that  period. 
In  the  same  year  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  large  lecture  room  set  apart  for  its  use  in  the  Collegium 
Ulustre. 

In  the  theological  faculty,  both  the  more  intelligent  method  of 
comprehending  religious  dogmas,  which  Pfaff  and  Weismann  had 
begun  to  introduce  by  the  admixture  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
Spener,  and  also  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  Bil6ngcr  and  Canz, 
had  for  a  time  to  make  way  again  for  a  stiff  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
whose  chief  upholders  were  J.  F.  Cotta  and  C.  F.  Sartorius.  On  the 
other  hand,  J.  F.  Keuss,  the  chancellor,  laying  not  so  much  stress  on 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  more  upon  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  aided  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  exegetical  school  of  Storr.  The  visitatorial  reports  had 
heretofore  frequently  recommended  the  study  of  theology ;  but  in  tho 
year  1780,  the  number  of  theological  students  had  become  too  large, 
and  they  had  to  wait  until  they  were  thirty  years  old  or  more  before 
they  could  obtain  appointments,  thus  losing  the  youthful  vigor  of 
mind  and  feeling  which  their  duties  require.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
more  children  of  the  common  people  were  to  be  received  to  study 
theology,  unless  in  case  of  extraordinary  capacity. 

In  the  juridical  faculty  the  course  was  reorganize<l  by  the  ordinance 
or  "recess"  of  1744  into  one  of  three  years,  a  new  one  being  com- 
menced each  year,  and  the  lecturing  so  apportioned  that  tliree  pro- 
fessors were  engaged  in  it  during  the  winter,  and  three  during  the 
summer.  Many  disorders  prevailed  in  this  faculty ;  and  one  profes- 
sor, Ilarpprecht,  was  suspended  and  heavily  fined  in  1749,  for  non- 
fulfillment of  his  duties.  But  neither  admonitions  nor  punishments 
availed  with  this  faculty;  and,  in  1750,  we  find  the  duke  in  great 
wrath  at  finding  it  not  improved,  the  recess  of  1744  disregarded,  the 
students  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  universities,  the  public  lectures 
almost  wholly  neglected,  the  private  ones  so  disorderly  arranged  and 
so  wearisome  in  extent,  that  scarcely  any  student  could  go  through 
them. 

The  medical  faculty  had  always  been  the  smallest  in  number  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  and  even  in  1772,  before  the  academy  at 
Stuttgard  could  have  influenced  it,  we  find  only  one  medical  student ; 
a  state  of  things  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
trace  of  any  arrangement  for  clinical  instruction.  Among  its  instruct- 
ors in  this  period,  however,  are  found  several  of  distinction  in  their 
departments,  as  J.  G.  Gmelin,  the  traveler  and  botanist;  his  brother, 
P.  F.  Gmelin  ;  a  third  member  of  the  same  family,  J.  F.  Gmelin ;  the 
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anatomist,  G.  F.  Sigwart,  and  the  distinguished  practical  physician, 
0.  F.  Jager. 

Transition  to  the  Modem  Period. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  period  of  new  activity 
for  university  studies  arose  from  the  intellectual  activity  inspired  in 
Germany,  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  by  the  political  activity  and 
speculations  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  Wide 
extension  of  scientific  researches  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  inter- 
course with  European  colonies. 

Kant^s  philosophy  was  first  introduced  at  Tiibingen  by  J.  F,  Flatt, 
who  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  1785, 
and  who  was  zealous  and  successful  in  advocating  it.  The  chair  of 
history  was  filled  in  1777  by  C.  F.  Rosier,  the  first  real  historian  be- 
longing to  the  university,  an  eminent  and  useful  writer  and  a  success- 
ful teacher. 

The  philological  condition  of  the  university  was  not  so  good.  The 
Wirtemberg  divines  had  from  old  times  the  reputation  of  thoroughly 
trained  philologists ;  but  this  was  due  rather  to  their  instruction  in 
the  trivial  schools  than  to  that  of  the  university.  The  philological 
chairs  were  filled  only  with  theologians,  who  used  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  not  for  strictly  philological  purposes,  but  only  for 
use  in  the  explication  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  usual  Latin  writing. 
No  chair  of  classical  literature  was  established  until  1770,  when  D.  C. 
Seybold  was  appointed  professor.  He  was  succeeded  by  K.  P.  Canz, 
a  polished  classical  scholar,  and  known  for  his  translations  from  Aris- 
tophanes, -^Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  In  oriental  philology,  Prof.  C, 
F.  Schnurrer  had  a  European  reputation,  and  was  an  efficient  laborer 
and  instructor. 

In  mathematics,  the  university  enjoyed  during  this  period  the  aid 
of  several  good  iustruclors,  and  eminent  in  their  science.  Such  were 
C.  F.  Pfleiderer,  Wurm,  Cam  merer,  Ilauber,  Pfaff,  Renz,  and  J.  G.  F, 
Bohnenberger,  a  man  of  great  physical  and  mental  activity,  and  a 
good  a<^tronomer,  surveyor  and  engineer. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties  during  this  period  was 
the  theological,  in  which  the  school  of  C.  G.  Storr  introduced,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  phase  of  development, 
Storr*s  labors  covered  the  period  from  1775  to  1797,  when  he 
removed  to  Stuttgard.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound 
learning,  of  earnest  piety,  a  successful  and  industrious  author,  and  as 
a  teacher,  inUTestinjr  bv  reason  of  the  interest  which  he  himself  felt 
in  liis  work.  Storr  ami  his  followers,  departing  from  the  theological 
systems  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  their  group  of  religious  sym- 
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bols  and  their  great  dogmatic  autliorities,  introduced,  though  in  a 
conservative  spirit  and  with  the  desij^n  of  counteracting  the  various 
phases  of  neology  then  making  their  appearance,  a  theology  baaed 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspi ration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
diligent  interpretation  of  its  words,  but  which  labored  under  the  dis* 
advautHge  of  a  tendency  to  base  its  conclu»ions  upon  single  books,  or 
isolated  texts  of  Scripture.  Amoi.g  Storr^s  most  efficient  disciples  and 
followers,  were  J.  F.  Flati,  K  G.  Suskjnd,  C.  G.  Flatt.  and  K  G. 
Bengt*!. 

In  the  juridical  faculty,  we  find  prominent  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  K.  C  Hofacker,  J.  C.  M«jer,  J.  F.  Malblnnc,  S.  J.  Kapfi^ 
J.  D.  Iloft'inann,  and  C.  G.  Gmelin,  able  jurists  and  successful  teach- 
ers, who  maintained  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  that  faculty. 

The  medical  faculty,  liitherto  always  play,ing  a  subordinate  part, 
became  in  this  period  quite  celebrated,  chiefly  by  means  of  two  learned 
men  who  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
new  principles  in  Tnedicine,  and  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
These  were  Kiclnicyer  and  Autenrieth.  Prof.  K.  F,  Clossius,  a  good 
physician  and  a  zealous  instructor,  had  already  succeeded,  after  long 
and  unwearied  efltirU,  in  organizing  an  imperfect  hospital  department, 
which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  became  under  the  care  of  Autenrieth 
an  important  aid  in  the  medical  instruction  of  the  university. 

Evidence  of  the  good  condition  of  science  at  Tubingen  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scientific  organ  of  the  university,  the  "  Gazette  of  Lilera' 
ture^^  (Gelchrte  Ameiger^)  which  appeared,  though  with  important 
intermissions,  from  1737  to  1808..  It  was  at  first  called  the  ^^  Weekly 
Literary  Novelties^'*  ( Wochentliche  gelehrte  Neuigkeiten,)  and  was 
both  a  liu^iary  journal  and  a  vehicle  of  intelligence  on  the  subject, 
containing  brief  notices  of  new  books,  and  the  lecture  lists.  At  a 
later  period,  its  contents  were  chiefly  rather  descriptions  of  and  ex- 
tracts from  new  books,  than  critiques  on  them ;  the  other  matter 
being  principally  on  natural  science,  liteniry,  history  and  law ;  the- 
olog}'  being  comparatively  neglected.  Still  later,  when  revived  by 
Schuurrer  in  1783,  it  was  a  cl''«e  imitation  of  the  **  Gottingen  Litera^ 
ry  Gazette^"*  and  was  a  journal  of  considerable  value,  especially  for  its 
reviews  on  subjects  of  8|)eculative  philosophy. 

The  theologitral  Stipendivm  long  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient 
Lutheran  orthodox  dogmas  and  symbols,  and  unfriendly  and  severe 
investigations  were  repeatedly  made  into  the  motives  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prayer-meetings  which  began  to  be  held  by  students 
inclining  toward  the  beliefs  of  the  Moravians.  Besides  the  pietist 
sentiments  which  thus  developed  themselves,  rationalism  began  to 
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•how  itself  and  to  gather  strength  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century. 
Duke  Charles  took  much  interest  in  the  Stipendium^  sometimes  him- 
self taking  part  in  theological  deputations,  and  often  dispensing  praise 
and  reproof  as  he  thought  necessary  to  professors  and  students. 
The  disciplinary  arrangements  on  detaib  of  clothing,  such  as  cowls, 
cloaks,  (kc,  occasioned  much  trouble,  and  much  ridicule.  The  stu- 
dents indulged  excessively  in  beer  and  card-playing,  evading  the  rules 
in  many  ways,  and  taking  many  opportunities  to  make  sport  of  their 
instructors.  Many  of  the  wild  ideas  to  which  the  French  revolution 
gave  rise,  made  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  students,  amongst 
whom  there  were  democrats  and  royalists  who  disputed  vehemently 
with  each  other,  even  to  the  extent  of  street  fights  and  duels.  Some 
of  the  republican  students  even  set  on  foot  a  corres|)ondence  with  the 
French  general,  Custine,  which  occasioned  an  investigation,  and  the 
flight  of  one  of  the  students  most  compromised.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents used  also  to  represent  comedies,  and  a  genera]  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  rebelliousness  infected  the  whole  institution,  which  at  one 
time  broke  out  into  an  organized  riot  or  movement  of  the  students, 
who  marched  in  procession  with  music,  insulted  their  instructors,  and 
sung  forbidden  songs  in  the  market-place.  Various  vain  attempts 
were  made  to  reestablish  the  ancient  strictness  of  discipline,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  the  kantian  philosophy,  and  even  rationalism  and  infi- 
delity, and  many  more  wild  notions,  had  rooted  themselves  too  firmly. 
In  1808,  was  discovered  a  sort  of  conspiracy  or  scheme,  having  an 
odd  similarity  to  the  **  Pantisocracy "  which  so  nearly  made  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Douthey,'  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
theologicjil  students,  with  some  from  the  city,  had  elaborated  a  plan 
of  a  natural  model  state  on  republican  principles,  which  they  proposed 
to  organize  on  some  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  They  made  many 
preparations;  hired  laborers,  were  liaving  girls  educated,  learned 
trades,  had  set  up  a  common  treasury,  and  statutes,  to  which  each 
member  swore  to  observe  on  penalty  of  being  punished  '*  according  to 
the  law  of  nature."  A  member  who  had  joined  in  hopes  of  getting 
his  debts  paid,  on  being  disappointed,  revealed  the  plan  to  a  clergy- 
man and  he  to  the  government ;  an  investigation  fallowed,  some  of 
the  students  were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  the  scheme  was  broken 
up. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Collegium  Illustre 
fell  into  entire  disuse.  There  was  still  a  principal  (Oberho/meister) 
and  professors,  but  no  princes,  not  even  from  Wirtemberg;  and 
thenceforward  the  building  was  only  used  to  lodge  the  duke  or  other 
high  officials  at  their  visits  to  Tubingen.    The  Burse  also  was  partly 
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empty,  and  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  source  of  income  to  the  phil- 
osophical faculty,  which  owned  it,  and  which  was  therefore  pleased 
at  its  change  into  a  clinical  department  in  1802. 

Manners  and  MoraU, 

Complaints  continued  to  be  made  about  nocturnal  tumults,  and 
many  reproofs  and  commands  were  issued  to  the  university  and  town 
authorities  on  this  point,  but  seemingly  without  accelerating  the  ame- 
lioration which  time  gradually  introduced.  Thus,  in  1778,  there  was 
a  regular  skirmish  between  the  students  and  towns-people,  which  orig- 
inated in  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  which  some  boys,  as  the  students 
claimed,  set  on  them  in  the  market-place.  This  contest  lasted  for 
several  hours,  the  beadle  and  watchmen  in  vain  endeavoring  to  repress 
it ;  and  many  serious  wounds  were  inflicted  on  both  sides. 

The  feuds  between  the  city  students  and  the  stipendiaries  also  con- 
tinued. In  1780,  a  student  fired  a  pistol  at  the  window  of  the  Sti- 
pendium,  having  been  attacked  with  stones  by  the  students  there. 
At  the  funeral  of  Chancellor  Cotta,  the  two  opposing  parties  quar- 
reled about  precedence.  The  procession  itself  took  place  without 
disturbance ;  but  the  stipendiaries,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  it,  re- 
venged themselves  by  an  attack  afterwards,  during  which  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  severly  cudgeled,  and  parties  meeting  at  various 
places,  pistols  and  swords  were  drawn,  but  there  were  ultimately  no 
further  results  except  abuse,  threats,  and  some  slight  wounds.  About 
ten  stipendiaries  were  imprisoned  for  from  six  hours  to  twelve  days, 
and  one  city  student  received  a  dismission  {consilium  obeundi).  After 
this  time  the  parties  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other 
for  a  time,  until  the  feud  broke  out  again  in  1792  and  3,  when  we 
find  Ilegel,  afterwards  the  celebrated  philosopher,  one  of  the  leaders 
for  the  Stipcndium,  He  told  one  of  the  city  students  that  they  must 
keep  out  of  the  market-place  in  the  evening,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  down.  The  exciting  occurrences  of  the  period  seem  to  have  in- 
spired the  students  with  a  warlike  spirit,  for  we  scarcely  find  at 
any  other  period  so  many  quarrels,  fights,  and  wounds.  Dueling 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  but  was  still  not  as  much  practiced  as 
at  Heidelberg,  Gottingen  and  Jena,  during  the  same  time ;  a  fact 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  students  who  were  studying  theology, 
and  under  a  stricter  supervision.  The  laws  before  enacted  against 
duels  remained  on  the  statute  book,  but  were  very  seldom  applied  in 
their  full  extent,  and  the  defective  police  of  the  university  rendered 
full  investigation  practically  impossible.  Fencing  exercises  were, 
moreover,  regularly  authorized,  and  were  recommended  as  among  the 
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appropriate  bodily  exercises,  "  by  the  practice  of  which  students  are 
distinguished  from  the  populace."  A  fencing  master  was  always  em- 
ployed from  the  establishment  of  the  Collegium  Illustre ;  and  in 
1792  a  second  one  was  appointed;  and  there  was  also  a  riding  mas- 
ter, and  a  master  of  ball-playing  and  billiards. 

Visiting  was  mostly  done  by  individuals,  large  assemblies  not 
being  common.  There  were,  however,  among  the  students  some 
societies  of  a  half  literary  and  half  social  character.  The  Swiss  phy- 
sician, Am-Stein,  a  student  at  Tubingen  in  1765-8,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Aepli,  describes  one  of  these,  at  whose  meetings,  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  members  drank  coffee,  and  had  a  Latin 
oration  and  disputations.  They  wore  a  gilded  badge,  and  had  a 
secret  motto.  Various  professors  were  sometime  present  at  their  ex- 
ercises and  anniversaries.  There  were  at  the  same  time  other  stu- 
dents^ societies,  apparently  merely  for  students'  ceremonials,  dueling, 
and  drinking.  A  Free  Mason's  Ixxlge  seems  to  have  been  erected 
among  the  students  in  1765  by  a  doctor  Richeville,  but  was  attempted 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  very  good 
character  of  the  members.  Richeville  was  sent  away  from  Tiibingen, 
but  the  lodge  remained ;  as  the  order  at  that  time  included  many 
eminent  and  influential  military  and  civil  personages,  and  it  was  not 
thought  best  to  offend  them.  An  ordinance  of  1770,  however,  de- 
clared all  societies  of  the  kind  dissolved,  forbid  the  wearing  of  their 
badges,  and  affixed  severe  punishments  to  the  offence' of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  We  find,  however,  six  years  afterward,  traces 
of  students'  societies,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  between  two  op- 
posing parties,  who  elected  two  rival  **  seniors  "  of  some  such  body. 

New  Ordinances  under  King  Frederick^  1798 — 1811. 

Tlie  main  characteristic  of  this  course  of  legislation  was  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  existing  privileges  and  exemptions.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  ordinance  of  1798,  which  revoked  the  former  law 
prohibiting  children  of  the  common  people  from  studying  theology, 
and  made  admission  into  the  theological  department  depend  entirely 
upon  the  result  of  an  examination. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  Wirtemberg  into  a  kingdom,  was  com- 
menced a  thorough  revolutionizing  of  the  constitution  of  the  univers- 
ity. In  1806,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  professor- 
ship, the  senate  must  in  future  ask  leave  to  proceed  to  an  api>ointment; 
the  limit  of  penalties  inflictable  by  the  academical  authorities  was  set 
at  twenty  reickstkalers  and  fourteen  days'  imprisonment;  lawsuits 
between  members  of  the  university  must  go  before  the  ordinary  courts ; 
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the  booksellers,  binders,  printers,  &c,  to  the  university  were  deprived 
of  their  academical  privileges,  drc  Two  days  later  the  university  was 
declared  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  newly  organized  ministry  of 
religion,  and  a  curator,  the  well-known  historian,  L.  T.  Spittler,  placed 
at  his  head,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  university,  to  supply  defects  and  wants  as  found  out,  or  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  case  of  vacant  professor- 
ships, to  make  nominations  for  filling  them.  The  earlier  law  that  all 
Wirtemberg  students  should  spend  some  time  at  Tubingen  was  mod- 
ified to  enact  that  no  one  should  ofier  himself  for  any  official  station 
requiring  a  learned  education,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had 
studied  at  Tubingen  at  least  two  years;  ^nd  in  1807,  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  resorting  to  any  foreign  university,  and  the 
professors  were  first  forbidden  to  accept  academical  honors  from  any 
foreign  university,  and  a  few  years  later  to  accept  any  inntations 
from  abroad. 

New  and  strict  disciplinary  laws  were  also  made ;  providing  for 
monthly  meetings  of  the  senate  to  hear  reports  from  the  rector  on  the 
state  of  discipline ;  for  increased  amenability  of  the  students  to  the  or- 
dinary legal  authorities ;  for  greater  strictness  in  attending  lectures ; 
and  for  prevention  of  irregular  indebtedness  by  the  students. 

Another  law,  encroaching  deeply  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  that  of  1810,  subjecting  tlie  students  to  the  military  con- 
scription. This,  however,  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it  was  with- 
drawn, under  color  of  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  previous  year,  Col. 
Von  Lindenau  had  called  on  the  students  for  volunteers,  and  of  the 
number  who  enlisted,  some  became  honorably  distinguished.  In 
1811,  the  raising  of  the  contingent  for  the  Russian  campaign  produc- 
ing a  great  demand  for  men  fit  for  service,  twenty  students  were 
forcibly  enlisted  as  privates,  most  of  whom  perished  during  the  expe- 
dition. The  senate  made  a  forcible  representation  on  this  measure, 
but  received  a  rude  reproof  in  consequence,  with  notice  of  an  entire 
reform  of  the  university  constitution,  which  should  completely  discon- 
tinue all  its  privileges. 

V.   FROM  TUB  END  OF  THE  OLD   CONrriTUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO  THE  FRESKIIT 

TIMB— -1811    TO    1848. 

Reorganization  of  the  Univernty. 
This  took  place  under  a  decree  of  September  17, 181 1,  and  although 
immediately  a  consequence  of  the  king^s  initation  at  the  reclamation 
of  the  senate  against  the  forcible  enlistment  of  the  students,  was  u 
legitimate  result  of  the  change  of  the  whole  system  of  government, 
in  whose  centralized  absolute  sovereignty  an  independent  corporation 
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was  a  disagreeable  exception.  Under  the  new  law,  the  university,  as 
the  highest  educational  institution  of  the  state,  was  placed  under  the 
ministry  of  religious  affiiirs,  and  at  its  head  was  set  a  curator,  who 
was  to  be  president  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  to  reside  in  Tubin- 
gen, This  oflSce  was  conferred  upon  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  Privy-Councilor  Spittler,  a  capable  and  useful 
officer.  His  official  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  to  take  measures  or  make  propositions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  university ;  and  to  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
officers,  its  remuning  civil  and  police  jurisdiction.  The  rector  was 
now  merely  an  organ  for  communicating  the  orders  of  government  to 
the  senate  and  its  chairman.  The  chancellor's  office  remained  as 
before,  with  a  few  changes ;  and  the  property  of  the  university  was 
managed  by  the  public  department  of  finance. 

Admission  to  the  university  was  made  dependent  upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination ;  the  course  of  study  in  law  and  in  medicine  was  fixed  at 
four  years  at  least,  and  in  theology  it  remained  at  ^vq  years.  Various 
other  changes  were  introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  and  strict  ex- 
aminations established  at  the  end  of  each  course  of  lectures,  and  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  Premiums  were  offered  in  all  the  faculties,  to 
be  distributed  before  the  full  senate  ;  and  to  conclude,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  university,  and  all  its  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  new 
law,  were  declared  discontinued.  Some  months  afterward,  a  uniform 
was  prescribed  to  the  professors. 

The  university,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  received  the 
deprivation  of  their  corporate  independence  with  grief  and  resigna- 
tion. In  1816,  however,  when  a  general  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
the  old  constitutional  rights,  the  university  also  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers a  demand  for  many  of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  it  had 
lost.  The  government  included  a  grant  of  most  of  these  demands  in 
the  form  of  a  constitution,  which  it  submitted  to  the  chambers,  in 
1817,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  university  to  the 
scheme ;  but  while  the  plan  as  a  whole  was  rejected,  the  grants  to 
the  university  were  accepted,  and  became  a  law  June  13,  1817. 

This  state  of  things  was,  however,  quickly  ended  by  the  decree  of 
the  German  Union  (Bund)  in  1719,  which  subjected  the  university 
to  a  system  of  guardianship  so  strict  as  to  result  in  the  fettering  of  all 
free  movements,  and  effectually  to  restrain  all  historical  and  political 
studies.  Vice  Chancellor  Autenrieth  was  made  extraordinary  royal 
commissioner,  with  the  duty  of  observing  carefully  the  spirit  in  which 
the  professors  taught,  and  of  directing  it  properly.  All  th^  academ- 
ical teachers  were  warned  not  to  transgress  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
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in  lecturing  to  avoid  all  reference  to  coteniporarj  political  tendendea, 
or  if  (as  in  history  and  statistics)  some  such  reference  was  unavoida- 
ble, to  use  all  possible  prudence,  on  penalty  of  removal  and  banish- 
ment from  the  university. 

The  character  of  the  professors  prevented  this  action  from  being 
much  felt,  those  whose  duties  were  most  likely  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  forbidden  subjects,  being  either  elderly  and  cautious 
men,  taking  little  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  day,  or  such  as 
were  of  reactionary  tendencies.  But  the  students  felt  it  sensibly,  as 
it  maintained  and  strictly  applied  the  existing  laws  against  secret  asso- 
ciations among  them,  a  step  which  at  once  broke  up  the  Burschens* 
chaft,  then  in  the  highth  of  its  prosperity.* 

During  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence  and  suppression 
of  the  Burschenschaft  and  similar  societies,  a  commissary  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  university,  with  powers  much  like  those  of  the  ex- 
traordinary royal  commissioner  under  the  Bund.  While  this  officer 
was  employed,  a  proposition  was  put  forward  by  the  government  to 
remove  the  university  to  Stuttgard,  but  after  a  sharp  skirmish  of 
pamphlets  and  anonymous  articles,  was  dropped,  being  extremely 
unpopular. 

The  commissary  was  replaced  in  1829,  when  a  new  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  university,  by  a  head  entitled  a  Chan- 
cellor, to  be  permanent  principal  of  the  institution  in  place  of  the 
rector,  and  to  be  appointed  once  in  three  years  by  the  king.  In  this 
position  was  placed  Autenrieth,  who  had  already  made  himself  disa- 
greeable to  his  colleagues  by  his  activity  in  the  affair.  There  was  also 
a  vice-chancellor,  and  instead  of  the  deans  of  faculty,  those  places 
were  held  by  the  senior  professors.  This  new  organization  was  emi- 
nently arbitrary,  left  the  senate  no  duties  except  advisory  and  regula- 
tive ones,  and  gave  most  of  the  management  of  the  university  to  tho 
chancellor. 

This  constitution  was  received  with  very  great  disfavor,  and  was 
violently  attacked  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  was  quite  a 
flood  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications  for  and  against  it.  The 
result  of  the  opposition  however,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  still  another  scheme  of  organization  for  the  university, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  features;  and,  in  1831,  the  united 
officers  of  royal  commissary  and  head  of  the  university  were  separa- 
ted, the  permanency  of  the  latter  office  done  away  with,  and  the  rec- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  I4ind8inannschaf>en  and  Barschenschaft,  see  Raumer's  **Genfum 
Univer$Uie9i"  edited  by  H.  Barnard,  pp.  &3  and  80.  Rauoier  makes  manj  extracts  from 
and  references  to  KltipfeL 
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torate  restored,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  annually  from  three 
nominated  by  the  senate.  The  royal  comraissaryship  was  vested  in 
the  chancellor,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  act  as 
a  general  supervisor  of  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  university. 
There  was  also  appointed  a  business  agent  or  manager  (universitdts 
amttnann)^  to  have  charge  of  investigations  into  offences,  prohibited 
Bocieties,  duels,  &c.,  actual  performance  of  executive  duties,  the  debts 
of  the  students,  and  law  business ;  aided,  also,  by  an  actuary.  The 
faculties  were  again  to  possess  their  deans,  who  was  to  be  chosen  for 
ft  year  in  a  certain  order.  The  introduction  of  this  organization  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  university,  and  its  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  1832. 

Itater  Improvementa. — Additions  to  the  Faculty  and  Apparatus, 

During  seven  years,  from  1835  to  1842,  in  consequence  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  Robert  Mohl,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
the  university  made  great  and  important  advances,  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  within  that  period,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000  florins.  A  new  university  house  was  built,  with  a  large  hall 
for  solemn  occasions,  greatly  improved  lecture  rooms,  fourteen  in 
number,  an  examination  room,  senate  chamber,  and  facult}''  and 
diancery  rooms.  A  large  new  hospital  was  also  erected,  affording 
much  needed  space  for  a  clinical  practice.  There  were  added  new 
professorships  of  geognosy,  administrative  management,  political  his- 
tory and  statistics,  zoology  and  surgery,  and  all  filled  with  able 
instructors. 

The  number  of  regular  professors  was  fixed  in  March,  1843,  by 
ministerial  ordinance  as  follows,  in  the 

Ordinary.    Extraordinary. 

Protestant  theological  faculty, 4  1 

Catholic  **  "        4  1 

Juridical  "        6  1 

Medical  "        8  3 

PhiloBophical  "        9  3 

Public-economical  " 6  1 

The  present  relative  numbers  are  somewhat  different  The  scien- 
tific departments  were,  during  this  time,  so  far  enlarged  and  improved 
as  to  answer  all  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  raise  the  university 
to  a  middle  grade  among  those  of  Germany.  Besides  the  strictly 
learned  department,  physical  training  was  not  neglected.  A  new 
riding-house  was  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  the  exercising-ground 
vacated  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft  was  made  an  official 
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academical  department|  and  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  was  soon  after^ 
wards  appointed. 

Literary  Condition,  1811  lo  1848. 

•  The  system  of  half-yearly  and  final  examinations  introduced  in 
1811,  has  given  rise  to  great  complaint,  as  being  an  interference  with 
freedom  of  study,  by  making  the  examination  in  certain  departipents 
obligatory.     But  the  system  has  been  maintained. 

The  philosophical  faculty  was  not  during  the  first  part  of  this 
period  very  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  Grerman  thought  in  its 
departments.  Prof.  Schott  was  a  genial  and  witty  man  in  society, 
but  no  enthusiast  for  philosophy.  Eschenmayer,  appointed  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Schclling^s  school,  was  too  mystical,  and  too  confined 
to  a  narrow  scheme  of  classifications,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
age.  And  Sigwart,  appointed  1816,  though  clear  in  stating  forms  of 
thought,  was  not  a  profound  nor  productive  philosopher.  In  oriental 
philology,  modern  philology  and  French,  the  instruction  given  was 
somewhat  inefficient  and  inattractive.  Von  Wangenheim  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, which  was  for  some  time  filled  with  no  great  success,  by  S.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  was  then  lefl  vacant.  The  chair  of  history,  at  first 
unsatisfactorily  filled  by  the  old  professor.  Rosier,  was  afterwards 
more  efficiently  occupied  by  Dresch,  and  by  K.  F.  Haug. 

From  about  1830  to  1840,  the  situation  of  this  faculty  was  much 
changed  by  the  succession  of  new  teachers. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Moritz  Rapp  lectured  on  the  scientific  side  of  modem 
philology,  commenting  on  Shakspeare,  Moliere  and  Cervantes,  and  ex- 
plaining the  physiology  of  language,  with  much  force  and  eftect.  He 
also  introduced  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  production  of  parts  of  cele- 
brated dramatic  works,  which  excited  much  interest. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  crept  gradually  into  the  university  be- 
tween 1828  and  1832,  being  earnestly  investigated  by  some  of  the 
students,  who  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  or  esoteric 
philosophy,  and  some  of  them  losing  their  interest  in  it  afterwardsi 
when,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  professors,  it  was  pub- 
licly expounded  with  great  popularity  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  then  a  repc- 
tent,  afterwards  author  of  the  celebrated  "Zt/e  of  Jesus.^^  Strauss 
was  followed  by  Fischer,  a  **  new  Schellingian,"  and  he  by  Vischer, 
who  inclined  to  an  aesthetic  Hegelianism. 

A  chair  of  geology  having  been  established.  Prof.  F.  A.  Duenstedt 
was  appointed  to  it  in  1837;  and  he  has  been  an  acceptable  and 
efficient  instructor.     This  department  had  previously  been  in  charge 
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of  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty ;  and  some  other  departments  of 
natural  sciences  still  remained  so. 

At  the  removal  of  Profs.  Sigwart  and  Fischer  from  the  university 
in  1841,  a  new  movement  was  made  to  obtain  a  representative  of  the 
modern  speculative  philosophy,  but  was  opposed  by  those  who  feared 
that  the  current  tendencies  of  that  philosophy  were  rather  against 
than  for  evangelical  Christianity.  The  former,  however,  substantially 
carried  their  measure. 

From  about  1838,  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  was  quite 
flourishing  at  Tubingen,  under  the  instructions  of  Julius  Mohl,  L 
Eapff,  Dr.  Wolff,  and  G.  H.  A.  Ewald,  the  last  of  whom,  however, 
though  learned  and  efficient  in  his  duties,  made  himself  very  disagree- 
able as  an  associate,  and  after  no  very  long  period  returned  to  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  had  previously  been. 

To  the  department  of  the  philosophical  faculty  belonged  the  sem- 
inary for  teachers  of  real  schools,  and  the  philological  seminary ;  both 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1838  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 
The  former  was  under  charge  of  Prof.  Haug,  and  was  intended  to 
afford  a  higher  scientific  training  to  those  candidates  for  employment 
as  teachers  in  real  schools,  as  might  desire  it.  Its  instruction  was 
given  free  by  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  received 
from  the  government  a  compensation  for  lectures  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  and  modern  languages.  The 
members  were  also  permitted  to  practice  in  the  real  schools,  and 
received  during  two  years,  an  allowance  from  the  state  of  150  florins 
a  year.  This  institution  was  discontinued  in  1846,  the  instruction  not 
being  as  thorough  as  desired,  and  the  instructors  not  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  their  duties,  which  were  indeed  mere  additions  to  their 
regular  employment  Since  that  time  the  same  public  allowance  has 
been  made  to  some  candidates  for  places  in  real  schools,  who  desire 
to  study  at  the  university,  and  present  satisfactory  testimonials. 

The  philological  seminary  is  in  charge  of  the  two  professors  of 
classical  literature,  (at  present  Profs.  Walz  and  Schwegler,)  and  the 
rector  of  the  Lyceum.  Its  members  are  from  the  theological  and 
other  students ;  and  the  course  of  study  consists  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  classics,  composition,  and  exercises  in  practical  teaching  in  the 
Lyceum.     It  is  mtended  to  train  philological  teachers. 

Evangelieal'theologteal  Faculty,  181S2— 1848. 

In  this  faculty.  Dr.  Bengel  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  influential 
member.  During  his  period,  which  may  be  stated  as  from  1812  to 
1826,  appeared  the  ^^  Archives  of  Theology  and  New  Literatures^ 
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edited  bj  him  from  1816  to  his  death,  and  intended  as  a  vehid^ 
both  for  criticisms  and  for  careful  original  discussions  in  its  de- 
partment 

A  new  period  in  the  progress  of  this  department  is  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  Schleiermacher's  system  of  theology  about  1820.  This 
gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  to  an  increased  interest  in  that 
department  of  study.  In  1828,  Prof.  Steudel  established  the  ^^Tft- 
hingen  Journal  of  Theology^  intended  to  keep  pace  with  the  progrest 
of  theological  investigation,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Since  1830,  the  aid  of  various  learned  men,  especially  from 
among  the  colleagues  of  the  editor  in  the  theological  faculty,  has 
given  this  journal  a  fixed  position  in  theological  literature.  Mention 
should  here  be  made  of  Strauss'  "Zt/l?  ofJesuB^^  a  work  whose  repu- 
tation and  influence  are  well  known,  and  which  proceeded  from 
Tubingen  while  its  author  was  an  instructor  within  the  evangelical- 
theological  seminary  there.  The  first  of  all  the  controversies  into 
which  the  author  found  himself  plunged,  was  one  with  Dr.  Steudel, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  The  death  of  Steudel,  in  1837,  left 
the  theological  faculty  in  an  unsettled  condition  with  regard  to  teach- 
ers, which  is  not  yet  (1848)  entirely  adjusted. 

Evangelical- theological  Seminary. 

The  influence  of  political  movements  upon  Uiis  institution  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  In  1811,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  laws  as  to  drinking,  d:c.,  while 
the  antique  costume  hitherto  prescribed,  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
changed for  ordinary  pantaloons,  boots,  gray  over-coat,  and  round  hat. 
This  change  resulted  from  Curator  Von  Wangenheim's  dislike  to  see 
the  stipendiaries  in  their  quaint  clerical  costume  in  the  beer  houses. 
The  political  tendencies  of  the  seminary  are  illustrated  by  the  excite- 
ment at  the  report  that  the  French  Army  was  totally  destroyed  at 
Lutzen,  when  the  whole  institution  broke  out  into  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, and  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  furious  war- 
songs,  vlvaU  for  Alexander  and  Wittgenstein,  and  pereats  for  Napoleon 
And  the  king.  Some  of  the  students  enlisted  for  the  campaign  of 
1814  into  France,  and  for  that  of  the  next  year. 

There  grew  up  about  this  time  among  the  stipendiaries  a  tendency 
to  single  combat  and  to  the  usual  dissipations  of  the  students,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  discipline,  and  very  troublesome  to  the 
instructors.  An  investigation  into  alleged  disorders  of  this  nature,  on 
complaint  of  the  repetents,  led  to  no  result  except  the  breaking  up  of 
some  lianuless  associations  among  the  foundationers.     Much  more 
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iDterruption  of  their  studies  resulted  from  the  passage  and  delay  of 
some  of  the  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian  army-corps. 

In  1816,  more  complaints  were  made  of  the  association  of  some  of 
the  stipendiaries  with  the  '*  Corps,^^  and  their  indulgence  in  a  Lands- 
tnannsckaft  of  their  own,  and  the  usual  drinking  and  dueling.  These 
proceedings  were  investigated  and  stopped;  but  the  foundationers 
took  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Landsmannscka/ten  and  the 
Burschenschaft,  and  thus  had  a  disagreement  between  themselves. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  strong  radical  tendency  amongst  a  large 
part  of  the  stipendiaries,  and  indeed  of  the  repetents  also. 

In  1826  a  new  set  of  statutes  were  enacted,  substantially  the  same 
as  at  present  in  force.  Their  chief  purpose  was  a  stricter  provision  for 
the  fixing  and  oversight  of  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructors  for  each  student,  and  then  followed  by 
him.  The  plan  has  had  one  bad  result,  namely,  to  prevent  the  pur- 
suit of  any  study  besides  theology,  philosophy  excepted.  There  was 
also  established  a  system  of  written  themes,  sermons,  <!^c.,  all  to  be 
prepared  under  strict  inspection  by  the  instructors ;  all  the  stipendia- 
ries were  required  to  attend  church  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  sickness,  &c, ;  going  to  taverns  is  forbidden,  except 
occasionally  in  vacation ;  practicing  the  student-customs  and  all  fencing 
are  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  Expulsion ;  smoking  is  pro- 
hibited except  in  the  study-rooms ;  a  uniform  black  costume  is  pre- 
scribed, except  that  a  proper  over-coat  of  not  too  violent  a  color  may 
be  worn,  and  gray  pantaloons  on  working-days.  Neckcloths  must 
be  worn,  and  may  be  either  black  or  white. 

During  the  present  period,  the  growing  demand  for  freedom  pro- 
duce frequent  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  foundation,  and  more  than  one  plan  was  considered  for  discon- 
tinuing it,  or  remodeling  it  into  a  merely  literary  institution ;  these 
schemes  being  upheld  by  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  were  displeased 
at  the  progress  in  it  of  rationalist  and  even  theistical  views. 

The  expense  of  the  foundation  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years 
(1846-8),  at  an  average,  36,000  florins,  with  an  average  of  120  stu- 
dents. That  of  the  current  year  (1849)  is  computed  at  4 1,000  florins. 
Each  stipendiary  receives  free  lodging,  dinner  and  supper,  sixty  florins 
a  year  in  lieu  of  wine,  fuel,  attendance,  medical  services,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  gratis,  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  about  230  florins  per 
head.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  <&c.,  amount  to  3,000  florins,  of  which 
the  Ephorua  or  principal  receives,  besides  free  lodging,  600  florins ; 
each  of  the  nine  repetents,  board,  lodging,  180  florins,  and  100  florins 
wine  money ;  and  3,700  florins  more  is  expended  for  household  ser- 
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vices,  performed  by  a  steward,  two  under-overseers,  four  waiters,  one 
repetent^s  servant,  and  nine  students'  servants. 

Catholic  Theological  Faculty — the  Wilhelmgstift. 

After  the  large  addition  to  the  Catholic  part  of  Wirtemberg,  which 
resulted  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  need  of  an  institution  for  tho 
training  of  Catholic  clergymen  began  to  be  felt.  In  consequence  of 
this,  king  Frederic  I.  attempted  to  supply  the  want  by  a  so  called 
Catholic  Theological  University,  which  he  established  at  Ellwangen 
in  1812.  This  consisted  only  of  a  theological  faculty  with  five  in- 
structors, and  depended  for  the  necessary  introductory  philosophical 
and  philological  instruction  upon  the  gymnasium  there,  an  institution 
not  competent  to  the  task.  As  the  addition  of  these  faculties  would 
have  demanded  too  large  an  outlay,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
new  institution  to  Tubingen,  which  was  done  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  1817-18.  The  new  faculty  was  installed  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
evangelical -theological  faculty,  with  similar  rights  to  the  others.  It 
consisted  of  five  chairs  ;  for  ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament,  oriental  languages  and  the  Old  Testament,  dog- 
matics, and  ethics  and  pastoral  theology. 

But  as  there  was  no  great  concourse  of  students  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  as  many  of  those  who  would  have  pursued  the  requi- 
site studies  were  prevented  by  poverty,  the  government  resolved  to 
establish  a  Catholic  institution  similar  to  the  evangelical  foundation, 
which  was  opened  accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  Collegium  Illustre, 

The  new  institution,  usually  called  the  "  Wilhelmsstift,"  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  council,  and  admitted  every 
year,  after  a  competitive  examination,  forty  pupils.  The  general 
character  of  the  institution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  theological 
foundation,  as  regards  interior  arrangements,  management,  allow- 
ances, tkc. ;  but  the  disciplinary  regulations  were  much  stricter,  and 
less  recreation  and  absence  permitted. 

Juridical  Faculty,  1811—1848 

• 

A  succession  of  instructors,  all  competent  and  some  distinguished, 
have  lectured  in  this  faculty  during  this  period.  No  change  has  been 
introduced  in  the  course,  except  that  lectures  on  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  German  empire,  discontinued  since  the  end  of  that  empire, 
were  reestablished  by  order  of  the  ministry  in  1815,  on  the  ground 
that  many  legal  decisions  yet  valid  and  important,  were  based  on 
that  law,  and  were  unintelligible  without  it 
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Faculty  of  Political  Economy. 

This  faculty,  a  supplement  to  that  of  law,  was  established  in  1817, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  had  predecessors  in  the  Collegium  Illustre 
and  the  "  economical  faculty "  of  the  Karls-Akademie  at  Stuttgard. 
It  was  established  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Baron 
von  Wangenheira,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  public  officers  better 
trained  in  the  various  branches  of  administration.  The  departments 
to  be*  taught  were  fixed  as  follows :  theory  of  political  economy, 
especially  state  polity,  national  economy,  and  finance ;  public  admin* 
istration,  especially  practical  governmental  management,  (regiminal- 
praxis,)  exchequer  and  finance  management;  agricultural  economy; 
forestry ;  technology,  trades,  mining ;  and  civil  architecture.  Lec- 
tures were  also  prescribed  in  the  juridical  faculty,  on  public  law  gen- 
erally, state  law,  philosophy  of  enacted  law,  Wirtemberg  common 
law,  (privatrecht),  as  far  as  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man law,  and  financial  law.  It  was  intended  to  afiford  means  of 
practical  exercises  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  but  the  plan  did  not 
succeed.  In  order  to  offer  some  inducements  to  students,  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  supplies  of  public  offices,  preference  should  be 
given,  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  who  had  studied  in  this  fac- 
ulty, and  passed  the  faculty  examination ;  and  from  four  to  six 
stipends  were  offered,  to  be  given  during  the  next  ten  years,  of  about 
150  florins  each,  besides  an  annual  distribution  of  prize  medals,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  other  faculties. 

The  attendance  was  at  first  large,  in  the  second  year  being  over  a 
hundred ;  but  soon  decreased  again,  the  higher  authorities,  themselves 
trained  as  clerks,  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provision  for  prefer- 
ring students,  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  public  service ;  and  the 
instruction  given  by  the  faculty  being  itself  defective.  The  number 
of  students  began  to  increase  again  however  after  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Mohl  as  professor  of  public  law.  About  1836  the  studies  in 
this  faculty  were  arranged  into  two  classes,  one  for  those  intending  to 
pursue  financial  employments,  and  one  for  those  preparing  for  situa- 
tions in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

This  faculty  gives  the  university  of  Tubingen  an  advantage  over 
niost  of  the  German  universities.  Most  of  them  have  no  similar  one, 
and  none  one  so  complete.  Its  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy is  sought  after  from  every  part  of  Germany ;  its  organization  has 
served  as  a  model  for  similar  ones  even  in  France ;  Mohl's  writings 
on  the  training  of  administrative  public  officers  have  mostly  been 
translated  into  French,  and  in  Sweden  the  examinations  for  such 
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offices  have  been  organized  on  the  principles  fixed  by  the  Tfibingen 

faculty. 

Medical  Factdty,  1811—1848. 

During  this  period,  this  faculty  flourished  and  extended  its  sphere 
of  operations  quite  importantly ;  although  no  improvements  of  great 
consequence  took  place  until  1835,  the  results  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Schill's 
vigorous  advocacy  of  the  late  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  greater  efforts  to  accommodate  students.  More  beds 
ivere  afforded  in  the  hospital,  and  better  clinical  instruction,  both 
from  hospital  and  out  patients,  was  enjoyed. 

In  1841,  Dr.  C.  A.  Wunderlich,  head  of  the  clinical  department, 
and  Dr.  Roser,  established  a  medical  periodical,  the  ^^ Archives  cf  Phys- 
iological  Medicine^^  since  edited  by  Dr.  Griesinger,  and  which  has 
done  much  service  in  its  department. 

The  annual  public  appropriation  for  the  clinical  departments  at 
Tubingen  were,  in  1847-8,  17,000  florins.  That  for  the  next  year  is 
computed  at  23,000  florins.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  annual  income 
of  from  6,500  to  7,500  florins,  from  payments  for  board,  <kc.,  from  an 
invested  capital,  and  extraordinary  appropriations. 

Eschenmayer  first  introduced  the  department  of  insanity,  and  Dr. 
Leube  aftewards  lectured  on  it.  The  latter  also  proposed  and  planned 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  erected.  Some 
cases  are  received  in  the  new  hospital,  and  a  few  cells  are  fitted  up  for 
cases  of  mania. 

The  senate  discussed  a  plan  for  a  veterinary  hospital  as  early  as 
1812,  and  one  was  ordered  by  the  ministry,  and  money  given  for  it, 
in  1817.  J.  D.  Ilofacker  was  also  appointed  veterinary  professor  in 
1814,  and  lectured  ably,  but  to  no  great  effect,  for  want  of  practical 
illustrations.  Hofacker  died  in  1 829,  and  no  successor  was  appointed. 
At  present,  occasional  lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  are  given  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  district. 

Three  new  ordinary  professorships  were  established ;  and  instead 
of  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  the  small 
botanic  garden  with  a  green-house  for  exotics  and  no  herbarium,  a 
kitchen  incapable  of  being  heated  for  a  laboratory,  a  little  chapel  for 
an  anatomical  theater,  and  a  couple  of  rooms  for  patients,  where  one 
patient  at  a  time  could  be  seen  exceptionally,  there  is  now  a  large 
zoological  collection,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  extent,  a  large  building  for  botanical  collections  and  in- 
vestigations, one  of  the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  Germany,  two  large 
chemical  laboratories,  a  handsome  building  for  human  anatomy,  with 
collections,  already  important,  a  well  built,  roomy  and  well  furnished 
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bospita],  and  a  large  building  used  as  a  Ijing-in  bospital.  And  be- 
sides these  material  advantages,  the  medical  faculty  at  Tubingen  pos- 
sesses another,  perhaps  hardly  existing  to  an  equal  degree  in  any 
German  university,  that  the  professors  now  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  for  practical  instruction  are  young  men. 

TI.    SCIKNTIFIC  C0LLKCTI0N8  AND   INSTITUTIONS. 

Librarie9. 

University  Library, — ^The  origin  of  this  library  is  unknown ;  our 
first  notice  of  it  is,  that  it  was  burnt  in  1534  with  the  Wisdom  House, 
(Sapienzliaus.)  It  was  slowly  replaced,  from  poverty ;  its  main  addi- 
tions being  from  the  books  of  the  convents  broken  up  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  were  divided  between  Tttbingen  and  Stuttgard.  There  were 
also  valuable  smaller  libraries  in  the  Contubernium  and  in  the  Sti- 
pendium  Martinianum^  which,  however,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
An  important  addition  was  the  library  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Gremp, 
already  mentioned,  of  some  2,600  well  selected  useful  volumes,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  hogskin,  and  especially  rich  in  jurisprudence 
and  theology. 

The  first  regular  arrangement  of  the  library  was  made  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  librarian,  Prof.  George  Burkhard, 
who  completed  an  arrangement  and  catalogue  in  1792.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  whole  collection  fell  into  great  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  not  rescued  until  about  1680.  It  did  not  begin  to  in- 
crease much  until  after  1750,  a  little  after  which  time  the  librarian, 
Dr.  Scheinemann,  had  the  library  open  for  use  by  the  students,  under 
careful  oversight,  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  1774  arrangements 
were  made  which  permitted  a  somewhat  fuller  use  of  it,  but  it  was 
of  very  little  service  in  the  winter,  being  still  in  the  lower  dark  rooms 
of  the  university  house,  where,  if  a  book  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  in  with  the  beadle  and  a  lantern,  and  carry  the  requi- 
site writing  materials.  The  students  were  now  permitted  to  carry 
away  books  for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  on  security  of  a  professor. 

The  addition  of  the  library  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  of  the 
Martinianum,  and  of  the  valuable  works  presented  at  the  jubilee  of 
1777,  directed  more  attention  to  the  library;  plans  were  agitated  for 
better  rooms  for  it,  and  various  privato  and  other  collections  purchased 
and  added  to  it,  and  in  1819  it  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  locality  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Castle,  which  affords  a 
very  handsome  library  room,  as  now  fitted  up. 

The  want  of  a  catalogue  and  of  sufficient  force  for  the  service  now 
caused  great  inconvenience,  and  many  complaints  and  petitions  for 
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improvement  Prof.  Herbst,  appointed  chief  librarian  in  1831,  ap^ 
plied  himself  with  great  zeal  and  activity  to  introduce  needed  improve- 
ments ;  and  an  epoch  of  still  greater  importance  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  library  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  Mohl  aa 
chief  librarian  in  1836.  Since  that  time  the  management  has  been 
newly  regulated,  reading  hours  fixed  at  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  4,  suf- 
ficient catalogues  begun  and  nearly  completed,  more  oflScers  and 
servants  employed,  more  room  obtained  for  the  increasing  number  of 
books,  and  largely  increased  appropriations  for  purchase  secured,  the 
whole  amount  being  from  12,000  to  15,000  florins.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  now  reaches  about  200,000,  besides  about 
50,000  dissertations  and  pamphlets,  and  some  2,000  manuscripts. 
The  library  thus  ranks  among  the  large  European  libraries,  and  is  the 
largest  of  any  German  university,  except  that  of  Gottingen  ;  although 
the  unsystematic  mode  in  which  much  of  it  was  collected,  and  the 
character  of  its  sources,  renders  it  not  so  valuable  for  use  as  some 
smaller  ones.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  library  commission,  consisting  of 
the  chief  librarian  and  six  other  members,  ordinary  professors.  The 
administrative  force  is  a  chief  librarian,  (Prof.  A.  Keller,)  two  libra- 
rians, (Profs.  J.  F.  J.  Tafel  and  K.  Kliipfel,)  an  assistant,  an  araanen- 
sis,  an  under-overseer,  and  a  servant 

Other  LibrarUa. 

Library  of  the  Evangelical  Seminary. — This  was  established  as 
early  as  1557,  when  the  duke  gave  three  casks  of  books,  mostly  theo- 
logical, from  the  convent  libraries.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  30,000,  besides  some  MSS. 

The  library  of  the  Catholic  Wilh^lmsstift  contains  about  15,000 
volumes,  two-thirds  of  them  being  the  theological  portion  of  the  king's 
private  library,  deposited  there,  and  the  remainder  from  the  library 
formed  at  Ellwangen,  and  from  duplicates  of  the  convent  libraries. 

The  Museum  Library  contains  some  1,400  well  selected  works  on 
belles-lettres,  history,  geography,  and  politics,  and  about  fifty  scien- 
tific and  literary  journals,  and  twenty  newspapers,  which  are  kept  at 
hand  in  the  reading-room. 

Other  Scientific  Collections,  ^c. 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Antiques  is  in  the  northeast  tower  of  the 
Castle,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Walz,  and  contains  2,022  pieces  in  all, 
including  many  valuable  coins,  bronzes,  statues,  casts  and  curiosities. 

Observatory. — This  was  established  in  1752,  under  Duke  Charles, 
in  the  northeast  tower  of  the  Castle,  and  supplied  with  an  iron  quad- 
rant made  at  Paris,  two  pendulum  clocks,  and  two  large  telescopes 
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between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long.  In  1785  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in 
1800,  rooms  were  set  apart  for  observations,  and  for  a  lodging  for  the 
astronomical  professor.  Under  Bohnenberger,  the  collection  of  instru- 
ments was  enlarged,  as  much  as  the  small  means  accessible  permit- 
ted. In  1845  it  was  much  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
refractor  from  Munich,  for  which  the  observatory  was  rebuilt  again, 
with  a  movable  roof.  This  refractor  was  of  six  inches  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  focal  distance.  There  is  now  a  good  collection  of  other 
modem  instruments  by  the  best  makers ;  and  though  the  establish- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  first  class  observatory,  it  fully  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  university. 

Philosophical  Apparatus, — This  was  commenced  under  Stoffler. 
Under  Duke  Charles  the  collection  was  much  enlarged,  and,  in  1804, 
a  large  hall  and  several  chambers  in  the  Castle  were  appropriated  to 
it.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  apparatus  is  now  of  the  newest  kinds, 
competent  for  all  classes  of  physical  experiment,  and  will  compare 
well  with  that  of  any  other  institution  of  its  class  in  Germany. 

Collection  in  Natural  History. — ^This  was  only  commenced  in 
1802,  when  its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  gifts  of  several  professors, 
an  endowment  from  Baron  von  Palm,  and  an  appropriation  from  the 
university  funds.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  has  much  increased 
since  a  professorship  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  was  established  in 
1837,  and,  especially,  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  Duenstedt. 
It  may  now  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  collection  in  Germany, 
and  surpass  most  of  them  in  completeness  and  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  scientific  classification.  It  contains  about  100,000  speci- 
mens. The  zoological  and  zootomical  collection,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Yon  Rapp,  is  constantly  increasing  in  value. 

Botanic  Garden, — During  the  years  1805-9,  a  new  botanic  garden 
was  laid  out  under  the  care  of  Prof  Kielmeyer,  but  in  low  ground  near 
the  Amraer,  and  liable  to  overflows  an4  frosts,  and  too  damp  for 
many  plants.  It  had  a  forcing-house,  and  a  gardener's  house ;  but  no 
lecture  room,  nor  any  accommodations  for  scientific  labors,  nor  for 
preserving  collections.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  a  new 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  higher  ground,  and  these  deficiencies 
quite  well  supplied. 

Anatomy, — A  new  anatomical  theater  was  erected  in  1832-5,  with 
a  dissecting  room  with  accommodations  for  more  than  200  persons,  a 
lecture  room,  rooms  for  dissections  by  students  and  for  keeping  prep- 
arations, subjects,  and  animals,  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The 
clinical  department  and  lying-in  hospital  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 
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Collection  of  Models, — ^Tliis  collection  for  instruction  in  technology, 
is  now  accommodated  in  a  separate  building  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Literary  Repreaentations  of  the  Univereity. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  ^''Tubingen  Advertiser^  {Ameigen^ 
in  1808,  there  has  been  no  general  literary  organ  of  the  university, 
such  as  exists  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Jena  and  Leipzig.  A 
plan  for  establishing  such  a  one,  in  connection  with  a  Wirtemberg 
association  of  learned  men,  was  started  in  1826  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  the  crown  prince,  but  neither  ever  went  into  operation. 
Single  faculties  have,  however,  issued  periodicals,  as,  for  instance, 
both  the  theological  and  the  juridical.  The  Catholic  one  still  exists  ; 
the  Protestant  one  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  until  1840;  the  polit- 
ical-economical one  until  1844.  Some  individual  professors  also 
published  periodicals ;  as,  Reyscher  for  German  law,  Zeller  for  specu- 
lative theology,  Roser  and  Wunderlich  for  medicine,  and  Fichte  for 
philosophy.  In  1843,  the  younger  professors  of  almost  all  the  facul- 
ties seemed  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  a  common  periodical ;  but  the 
plan  went  into  operation  only  partially,  in  the  form  of  the  present 
year-books,  edited  by  Schwegler. 

Since  1829  the  use  of  Latin  has  been  discontinued  in  official  aca- 
demical writings,  programmes,  addresses,  dissertations  and  disputa- 
tions. No  festival  programmes  are  any  longer  published,  except  on 
the  king's  liirthday,  and  those  customary  at  the  announcement  of  the 
promotions  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

Instruction  in  Fine  Arts,  ^c. 

Instruction  is  given  in  riding  by  riding-master  Baron  von  Falken- 
stein  ;  in  music,  by  music-director  Silcher,  well-known  as  a  composer 
and  leader ;  in  drawing  and  painting,  by  the  painter  Leibnitz ;  and 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  gymnastics,  by  masters  in  those  arts. 

Propositions  for  Reform, 

Prof.  Fallati  of  Jena,  originated  a  proposal  of  an  assembly  of  uni- 
versity instructors  in  Jena  in  1848,  and  a  little  afterwards,  the 
university  of  Jena  sent  out  invitations  to  the  other  German  universi- 
ties to  appoint  each  four  representatives  to  a  reformatory  convention 
to  meet  at  Jena,  as  a  convenient  and  central  point.  Four  were  chosen 
at  Tubingen  ;  two  from  the  ordinary  professors,  one  from  the  extraor- 
dinary professors,  and  one  from  the  private  instructors  {Privatdocen- 
ten,)  On  behalf  of  each  of  these  three  bodies,  proposals  for  reform 
were  drawn  up,  the  first  of  them  recommending  the  substitution  of 
an  assembly  of  all  the  instructors  for  the  present  senate  of  ordinary 
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professors ;  and  the  last,  submitting  a  new  constitution  in  detail,  ad- 
hering generally  to  the  corporate  rights  of  the  university,  but  recom- 
mending the  cessation  of  its  exempt  jurisdiction,  a  similar  substitute 
for  the  senate  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  an  executive  committee  for 
current  administrative  business. 

Manntrs  and  MoraU. 

Not  much  can  conveniently  be  said  on  this  subject  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  aside  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  Burshenschaft 

The  government  prohibition  to  enter  beer  houses  (Kneipen)  in  the 
forenoon,  was  somewhat  mollified  in  1837,  but  though  often  remon- 
strated against  by  both  students  and  professors,  is  still  in  force.  This 
is  to  some  extent  a  hardship,  as  in  Tubingen  the  students  depend  upon 
these  public  houses  for  social  intercourse,  much  more  than  at  most  of 
the  other  German  universities,  as  but  few  family  circles  are  open  to 
the  students,  and  then  only  to  relatives,  or  those  in  some  especial 
relation  to  a  professor.  Large  social  assemblies  are  quite  rare. 
There  is  usually  in  winter  a  sort  of  assembly  ( Casinogeaellscha/i)  at 
the  museum,  at  which  some  families  and  some  students  are  usually 
present.    There  are  also  occasional  balls. 

Among  the  elder  members  of  the  university,  there  are  various  social 
circles,  one  of  which  in  particular  has  existed  for  some  ten  years,  and 
consists  mostly  of  professors,  at  each  of  whose  meetings  conversation 
is  varied  by  a  discourse  from  some  one  of  the  members  on  some 
literary  subject  of  general  interest  There  have  of  late  been  various 
efforts  for  the  literary  and  aesthetic  improvement  of  ladies.  Thus 
Prof.  Vischer  delivered,  during  several  winters,  numerously  attended 
lectures  on  literary  history ;  Dr.  Brocker  lectured  to  ladies  on  general 
history ;  Dr.  Leibnitz  on  the  history  of  art,  <kc. 

In  1858,  there  were  72  professors,  of  whom  46  were  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 9  extraordinary,  2  honorary,  16  privat  docentes ;  704  students, 
viz.,  118  in  catholic  theology,  and  146  in  protestant;  193  in  juris- 
prudence; 111  in  medicine;  and  136  in  philosophy. 


V.    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

[From  a  Discoarse  by  Cornelius  Conwaj  FeltoDf  LL.D.,  before  the  Alumni  of  Barrard 
College,  on  his  InaCallation  aa  Prendent,  on  the  26tb  of  Julj,  1860.} 


Brethren,  we  stand  here  to-day  as  the  represeDtatiycs  of  the  oldest 
uniTersity  on  the  American  continent     Our  Puritan  ancestors  brought 
with  them  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  English  scholarship  of  their 
age.     They  were  among  the  best  educated  men  of  their  times.     They 
were  among  the  noblest  men  of  any  times.     If  their  memories  ever  cease 
to  be  honored  here — if  among  the  changes  that  advancing  years  are  always 
making  in  the  opinions  and  works  of  men,  the  names  of  the  Puritan  Oth- 
ers shall  ever  be  scorned  or  forgotten  here,  the  smile  of  heaven  shall  no 
longer  rest  upon  us,  and  these  fiiir  structures,  now  crowded  with  studious 
youth  and  visited  by  the  light  of  unexampled  prosperity,  shall  crumble 
to  the  earth,  blighted  with  the  curse  of  God.    John  Harvard,  whose  hon- 
ored name  the  institution  bears,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  Newtown,  was  early  changed  to  Cambridge — Cantdbrigia  Nov. 
Anglorum — Cambridge  of  the  New  Englishmen.     Harvard  College  be- 
came the  corporate  designation,  and  the  university  at  Cambridge  its 
descriptive  synonym.     The  earliest  seal  bearing  the  motto  "Veritas," 
appears  in  the  records  of  1 648,  the  one  now  commonly  used  with  the  motto 
Christo  et  Eeclesia  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  and  uncertain  date. 
The  earliest  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  president,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  honorandi  viri  and  reterendi  preshyUrij  upon  the  juvenes  qua$  »cu>, 
tarn  doctrina  quam  moribua  idoncos  ease  pro  more  CLcademiarum  in  An- 
glia,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  universities  in  England.     Indeed,  the 
early  society  of  New  England  generally  was  organized  upon  the  social 
principles  of  Old  England. 

The  precedence  yielded  to  rank ;  the  privileges,  exemptions  and  honors, 
conceded  to  esquires  and  knights — there  were  few  of  higher  rank  among 
the  Puritan  aiistocracy — would  astonish  and  offend  this  easy  mannered 
age.  These  feelings  were  shared  by  the  scholars  and  governors  of  the 
infant  college.  In  the  class-room  and  chapel  the  pupils  sat  according  to 
the  social  position  of  their  fathers.  It  is  ordered  by  the  earlier  laws,  that 
scholarium  quisque  donee  primo  gradu  ometur^  ni  sit  commensalis  aut 
nohilis  alieujus  filius^  aut  militis  primogenitus,  suo  tantum  cognomine 
toeatur.  "  Every  scholar,  until  he  receives  his  first  degree,  shall  be  called 
only  by  his  surname,  unless  he  be  a  fellow  commoner  or  the  eldest  son  of 
a  knight  or  nobleman.^'  Some  of  the  ancient  laws  are  more  applicable  to 
the  present  time  than  the  one  I  have  just  quoted.     For  example,  "  they 
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(the  scholars)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and 
aged  persons,  by  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  they  be  called  on 
to  answer,  not  gainsaying,  showing  all  those  laudable  expressions  of 
honor  and  reverence  in  their  presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before 
them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the  like/' 

**  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies  and  un- 
certain rumors,  but  likewise  all  idle,  bitter  scofQng,  frothy,  wanton  words 
and  offensive  gestures," 

The  following  brief  rule  has  a  much  wider  application  than  to  the 
scholars  of  a  college : — 

**None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's 
affairs ;"  and  there  is  a  Latin  law  which  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter, 
though  in  a  dead  language :  ^^Si  quia  scholarium^  ullam  Dei  et  hvjus 
coUegii  legem  site  animo  perversa^  seu  ex  supiiia  negligentia,  viohrit^ 
poetquam  fuerit  hia  admanituSj  si  non  adultus^  tirgis  coerceatur.  "  If 
any  of  the  scholars,  from  a  perverse  mind  or  supine  negligence,  shall  vio- 
late any  law  of  God  and  oftthis  college,  after  he  has  been  twice  reproved, 
if  not  adult,  he  shall  be  scourged  with  rods." 

I  forbear  to  make  any  application — scholars  now  are  all  adults. 

I  must  quote  one  more  as  a  law  greatly  needed  every  where : — 

**No  scholar  shall  taste  tobacco,  unless  pennitted  by  the  president, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first 
given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  Begging 
pardon  of  my  numerous  smoking  friends — and  no  man  has  more  or  bet- 
ter— I  can  only  say  that  if  the  scholars  taking  tobacco  depended  upon  the 
permission  of  the  president  now,  cigars,  pipes,  snuff  and  quids,  would 
quickly  disappear  from  the  college  premises.  But  alas !  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco, like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  offered  to  idols  among  the  ancient 
heathen,  has  led  the  generation  of  men  astray,  and  the  breath  of  human 
nostrils  goes  up  to  heaven — if  indeed  it  goes  there  all — SXitftfofiiv^j  flrepi 
xarv(D. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  these  characteristics  of  the  past  The  history 
of  the  university  has  been  admirably  written  by  my  venerable  predecessor, 
President  Quincy.  I  will  only  remark  in  general  that  every  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  institution  shows  that  they 
had- large  and  liberal  purposes.  They  aimed  to  educate  a  learned  clergy, 
but  not  that  alone.  The  general  education  of  the  people  was  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  their  enlightened  plans,  and  they  included  in  their  idea  of 
a  scheme  of  general  education  the  general  principles  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble education.  The  university  was  upreared  side  by  side  with  the  school- 
house  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  instrumentalities  of  civili7.ation. 
They  built  up  a  state  w^hich  they  resolved  should  be  a  Christian  state,  but 
their  conception  of  a  Christian  state  included  the  widest  range  of  human 
learning.  They  were  no  fanatics  of  a  single,  narrow  idea.  They  were 
men  of  piety,  but  not  an  ignorant  piety.  They  thought  the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God,  but  they  w^ould  glorify  him  by  unfolding  to  the 

highest  possible  extent  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  which  he  created 
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in  his  own  image.  We  smile  as  we  read  some  of  the  quaint  and  ceremo- 
nious requirements  of  the  earliest  college  laws.  Manners  change  in  ex- 
ternal manifestations  from  age  to  age ;  but  the  basis  of  good  manners, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  modest  estimate  of  self,  honorable  sub- 
mission to  established  laws,  deference  to  venerable  age,  illustrious  char- 
acter and  official  station,  reverence  for  sacred  things — these  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  every  where  and  in  all  times.  Our 
ancestors  had  this  in  view  in  their  rules  of  order,  however  quaintly  ex- 
pressed, and  they  were  wise  men  in  requiring  of  the  academic  youth  good 
manners  as  well  as  good  morals — the  minor  morals  as  well  as  the  greater 
morals. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  though  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  observances 
have  passed  away  in  the  course  of  time,  the  spirit  of  our  rules  remains  the 
same  ;  the  object,  namely,  to  train  up  Christians  and  gentlemen,  remains 
the  same.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  but  with  devout 
thankfulness,  that  the  object  has  been  in  good  measure  accomplished  in 
these  academic  retreats.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am,  that 
young  men,  during  the  period  of  their  university  life,  are  often  restless 
under  college  rules,  and  take  it  ill  that  they  are  called  to  account  for  the 
violation  of  what  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  consider  petty  restrictions. 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  students.  I 
believe  no  body  of  young  men  are  in  the  main  more  truthful  and  mag- 
nanimous. I  have  nowhere  met  persons  more  gentlemanlike,  better  bred, 
better  behaved,  or  with  better  purposes,  on  the  whole.  Yet  I  must  say 
that  those  speculative  gentlemen  who  maintain  that  the  rules  of  order 
which  students  are  required  to  observe  within  the  college  premises  are  su- 
perfluous, know  but  little  of  human  nature  or  student  nature.  Bring  four 
or  five  hundred  persons,  young,  middle  aged  or  old,  learned  or  ignorant, 
pious  or  impious,  or  even  angels,  together  without  laws,  and  a  superior 
power  to  enforce  them,  without  rules  of  order  and  the  authority  to  re- 
quire their  observance,  and  in  a  month  these  quiet  and  studious  scenes 
would  become  a  pandemonium.  A  lady  may  now  pass  unattended,  at 
any  hour,  through  the  college  grounds,  secure  from  seeing  or  hearing 
any  thing  to  alarm  or  offend  her.  Mothers  never  think  of  warning  their 
daughters  not  to  cross  the  college  precincts,  day  or  night,  for  they  know 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  that  maiden  delicacy  has  never  been  wounded 
by  word  or  act,  and  that  the  safety  is  absolute.  Take  off  the  restraints — 
which  some  young  men  think  so  grievous,  and  justify  themselves  in 
striving  to  resist — for  a  month  only,  and  the  Faculty  would  receive  a  pe- 
tition, unanimously  signed,  to  restore  them  all,  if  not  to  make  them  more 
rigorous  than  they  were  before.  Law  is  the  only  condition  of  society — 
much  more,  civilized  society.  A  state  where  every  man  does  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  where  there  is  no  restraining  power  to  check  his 
whims  and  passions,  is  not  a  state  in  which  progress  can  be  made.  Ho- 
mer understood  that  well  when  he  described  the  lawless  one-eyed  Cyclops 
and  his  shaggy  brethren  of  the  mountains  and  caves — fit  companions  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.     The  laws  necessary  to  institutions  of  learning 
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Tary,  perhaps,  in  details,  according  to  circumstances.  I  think  our  Uni- 
versity owes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  great  influence  it  has  exercised 
upon  society,  to  the  fact  that  while  it  has  remodeled  the  special  forms 
of  its  laws  and  orders,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  required,  it  has  always 
enforced  not  only  the  moral  law  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  minor 
morals,  which  are  the  manners  of  gentlemen. 

There  is  a  saying  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  he  best  knows  how  to  rule 
who  has  learned  how  to  obey.  Submission  to  the  law  is  the  best  disci- 
pline for  the  august  task  of  making  laws.  To  the  American,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  early  lessons  of  obedience  are  needful.  Our  only  secu- 
rity is  in  the  law,  and  in  ready  and  intelligent  obedience  to  its  sover- 
eignty. It  was  a  noble  sentence  of  Plato  that  the  magistrate  i«  not  the 
servant  of  the  people,  but  the  servant  of  the  Law.  An  opposite  view  has 
taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  our  heady  Demos.  All  men  and  all  things 
are  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  shifting  gales  of  the  popular  wilL 
Law  is  the  expression  of  Eternal  Right,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice 
of  the  moment  It  is,  in  its  highest  form,  the  voice  of  God.  **'  The  Laws 
from  Jove  " — 6iiJ.i(fTsg  «rapd  Aiog — is  a  phrase  of  Homer's,  who  knew  all 
the  profoundest  truths  of  human  experience.  Education  includes  this 
obedience  to  Law  as  one  of  its  vital  elements.  To  leave  the  young  with- 
out this  influence  is  more  dangerous  here  than  in  other  countries ;  be- 
cause, in  no  other  country  has  the  citizen,  on  attaining  his  majority,  so 
direct  an  agency  in  the  affairs  of  government  The  three  years  of  aca- 
demical freedom  (the  academische  Frciheit)  of  the  Grerman  University  are 
not  so  dangerous  there  as  they  would  be  here,  because  the  moment  the 
Bursch  takes  his  degree,  he  falls  for  life  under  a  rigorous  system  against 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  struggle ;  his  daily  bread  depends 
upon  his  daily  obedience.  And  yet,  even  there,  a  growing  sense  of  its 
evils  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  When  I  explained  to  some  of  the 
learned  men  on  the  Continent,  the  college  system  generally  prevalent  in 
America,  by  which  students  at  the  University  are  held  to  the  daily  per- 
formance of  their  duties — duties  which  they  can  not  go  far  in  neglecting 
without  being  called  to  account — and  that  too  during  the  four  years  of 
college  study,  until  the  young  men  reach  the  average  age  of  twenty-one — 
they  agreed  that  our  system  was  much  better  than  theirs,  and  one  of  them, 
raising  his  hands,  exclaimed,  '*  Would  to  God  we  had  it  here!*'  Our 
danger  is  routine ;  their's  is  license.  On  each  side  the  special  danger  is 
vividly  felt,  and  the  special  advantage  of  the  other  clearly  perceived. 
We  sometimes  give  too  strong  a  preference  to  the  German  University 
.  system ;  they  are  sensitive  to  its  peculiar  evils,  and  perhaps  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  ours.  A  system  which  should  unite  the  excellence  of 
both,  would  come  as  near  perfection  as  a  human  institution  can  attain. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  topic  on  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  aware  that  some  have  fancied  that  the  law  of  the  state  can  not  cross 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  college  premises,  whatever  deeds  may  be  perpe- 
trated there.  I  shall  speak  my  mind  frankly,  because  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  subject  should,  oqce  for  all,  and  in  the  most  public  man- 
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ner,  be  set  in  its  true  light  In  a  well  ordered  societj,  when  crime  has 
been  commiltedf  the  public  law  steps  in  to  vindicate  its  supremacy,  and 
citizens  of  every  grade  and  calling  stand  before  its  dread  tribunal  on  the 
footing  of  exact  equality.  No  fear  or  favor,  or  personal  solicitations,  can 
set  aside  its  stem  decree,  or  abate  the  penalties  it  inflicts  on  the  doers 
of  evil  deeds.  I  know  of  no  power  in  the  college  or  the  state,  which  can 
make  these  grounds  an  asylum  for  crime.  The  faculty,  corporation,  and 
overseers,  combined,  could  not  arrest  for  a  moment  the  footsteps  of  jus- 
tice pursuing  the  offender  into  the  college  domains.  There  is  no  right 
of  asylum  for  wrong  and  violence  near  the  altars  of  learning  and  religion. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  students  that  the  cases  of  offence  are  so  few  and 
far  apart  that  the  very  memory  of  one  dies  out  before  another  occurs ;  and 
when  one  does  occur,  both  the  act  and  its  legal  consequences  come  upon 
them  with  surprise.  The  course  of  the  law  strikes  them  as  a  novelty, 
which  they  sometimes  vehemently  resent  And  then  we  hear  from  many 
quarters  that  we  are  a  paternal  government,  and  that  sounding  phrase  is 
considered  argument  enough  to  condemn  the  most  indispensable  course 
of  well  considered  action.  A  paternal  government — the  Austrian  and 
Russian  despotisms  are  paternal  governments.  That  can  not  be  what 
they  mean.  It  is  the  family  government,  perhaps,  to  which  they  refer. 
What  family  government  ever  shielded  its  members  from  the  penalties 
of  violated  law  ?  What  lather  ever  had  the  power  or  the  right  to  protect 
his  son  from  the  officers  of  justice,  even  if  it  was  the  paternal  mansion 
itself  which  the  reckless  youth  had  burned  to  the  ground  ?  Family  gov- 
ernment— I  suppose  the  thing  somewhere  exists.  I  know  the  art  in 
former  times  was  understood ;  but  there  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  the 
grammarians  denominate  catachresis,  and  which  young  men  at  college 
sometimes  wittily  employ  when  they  call  their  fathers  "  the  Governors  " 
— ut  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  discussion  among  a 
knot  of  students  at  Cambridge,  not  here,  but  in  England,  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  governors — when  one,  more  filial  than  the  rest, 
tried  to  check  the  petulance  of  his  comrades  by  saying :  **  After  all,  let 
us  remember  that  they  are  our  fellow  creatures."  That  kind  of  paternal 
government,  the  government  of  those  *'  Governors,"  we  do  not  think  will 
Answer  here.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  these  grounds,  consecrated 
to  learning  and  piety ;  these  buildings,  that  so  many  generations  have 
inhabited  ;  this  property,  the  charities  of  our  ancestors  and  our  contem- 
poraries, dedicated  to  science,  letters,  education,  and  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God — all  these  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law.  No  man  shall 
lay  the  hand  of  violence  on  these  sacred  trusts.  High  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  gifts  of  generous  and  pious  men,  are  no  excuse  for  midnight 
outrage  and  barbarous  violence.  He  who  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  student,  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  his  honor  as  a  man,  and 
sets  the  laws  of  the  land  at  defiance,  runs  the  same  hazard  as  any  other 
man,  either  of  detection  in  the  act,  or  of  conviction  and  all  its  conse- 
quences afterwnrd.  Crime  is  no  more  a  joke  within  the  college  walls 
than  it  is  without,  and  the  false  idea  that  it  is,  is  a  dishonest  and  corrupt- 
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ing  sophistry,  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  any  conscientious  ad- 
ministration of  college  government 

From  the  small  beginning  of  the  college,  when,  according  to  the  witty 
Terse  of  the  president  (Dr.  Holmes)  of  the  day, 

"  Lord,  how  the  Tutors  knocked  about 
The  Freshman  Class  of  one," 

it  has  grown  to  a  great  university,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  Harvard  College  was  founded.  John  Harvard^s  gifls,  and 
the  contributions  of  successive  friends  of  learning  in  the  early  times,  were 
noble  examples — small  in  amount,  but  large  in  proportion  to  their  worldly 
means — and  nobly  have  they  been  followed  by  the  Hollises,  the  Alfords,  . 
the  McLeans,  the  Gores,  the  Eliots,  the  Phillipses,  the  Lawrences,  the 
Appletons,  the  Grays — time  would  fail  to  name  them  all — who  have  made 
the  institution  what  it  is.  The  state,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
cherished  the  college,  sometimes  by  annual  appropriations  and  sometimes 
by  special  benefactions ;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  means,  now  in 
activity  in  all  its  departments,  have  come  from  private  sources;  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  generous  citizens  of  Boston,  whose  names  will  be 
forever  identified  with  the  progress  of  learning  here.  To  the  college 
proper  have  been  successively  added  the  divinity  school,  the  law  school, 
the  medical  school,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  botanical  garden, 
and  the  observatory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  bright  array,  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  built  by  private  liberality  and  the  enlightened 
munificence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  college — Harvard  College — the 
germinal  institution  giving  its  corporate  name  to  the  whole,  and  the 
other  establishments  grouped  around  it — make  collectively  the  Uni- 
Tersity.  What  is  an  university?  It  is  a  permanent  establishment,  in 
which  all  knowledge,  all  means  of  scientific  and  literary  research,  all 
the  accumulations  of  study  and  experience  are  gathered  together.  It 
is  built,  not  for  one  age,  but  for  all  ages ;  its  aim  is  to  advance  the 
human  race  in  all  that  exalts  and  dignifies  the  life  of  man.  The  recorded 
wisdom — the  written  speech  of  any  civilized  nation — should  be  treasured 
on  the  shelves  of  its  libraries ;  its  museums  should  contain  every  product 
of  the  handiwork  of  God  :  its  laboratories  should  have  every  material  and 
every  instrument  by  which  nature  can  be  interrogated  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  read.  Men  of  the  most  distinguished  genius,  of  the" 
largest  acquirements,  should  be  drawn  into  its  service.  Studious  and 
eager  youth  should  find  the  ample  page  of  learning  ever  unrolled.  With- 
drawn from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  its  maddening  ambition,  here 
truth  alone  should  reign  supreme.  In  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
here  the  growing  intellect  should  ripen  undisturbed  by  the  passions 
which  agitate  society.  A  university  should  bind  together  the  students 
who  enter  its  halls  in  the  hallowed  friendship  that  grows  from  common 
pursuits  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  is  nurtured  by  the  generous  sentiments 
native  to  the  heart  of  uncorrupted  youth.  It  should  bind  the  ages 
together  by  the  most  elevating  associations  that  can  act  upon  the  finer 
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feelings  of  the  soul  For  beneath  its  immemorial  trees  have  walked  the 
great  and  good  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our  contcmpora* 
ries.  In  these  apartments  they  studied  and  conversed,  in  these  lec- 
ture rooms  they  listened  to  the  learned  men  who  guided  their  studies 
and  trained  their  unfolding  faculties  to  the  great  tasks  of  life.  Here  first 
they  exercised  their  logical  reason  or  glowing  fancy  on  congenial  themes. 
Every  spot  of  ground,  every  shady  tree,  every  trodden  path,  every  wall, 
turret,  pinnacle,  is  linked  to  sacred  memories,  that  hallow  the  days  of 
hope  and  youth  passed  here.  We  recall  with  delight  such  venerable 
images,  such  exciting  thoughts.  We  seem  to  see  the  forms  of  illustrious 
men  still  haunting  the  places  dear  to  them  in  the  days  long  since  gone ; 
,  we  seem  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  great  orators  whose  fame  has  filled 
the  world ;  of  the  poets  whose  song  has  added  new  charms  to  life ;  of  the 
illustrious  cultivators  of  science  who  have  read  the  laws  of  nature  or  oca- 
versed  with  the  stars. 

• 

Rapt  in  cclestiiil  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy, 

To  blesB  the  place  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 

It  is  these  associations  of  the  present  and  memories  of  the  past^ 
that  create  the  strong  attachments  cherished  by  the  graduates  of  % 
college  for  the  place  of  their  education.  The  fond  feeling  that  grows 
stronger  with  age,  and  kindles  with  a  brighter  flame  as  the  lamp  of  life 
burns  dim,  is  that  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  If  a  college  education  added 
nothing  more  to  the  sum  of  human  felicity  than  the  consciousness  of  this 
tender  love  for  Alma  Mater — the  cherishing  mother  of  our  minds — it 
would  be  among  the  best  and  most  effective  agencies  for  the  progress  and 
refinement  of  society. 

We  are  already  far  enough  removed  from  the  beginnings  to  have  the 
sense  of  antiquity  steal  with  its  soflening  influence  over  us,  as  we  recall 
the  past  of  Harvard  University.  Ancient  visages  adorn  our  walls  and 
look  down  from  the  canvas  upon  our  festal  assemblies.  We  begin  to 
count  our  years  by  centuries.  Quaint  traditions  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Fathers;  and  the  hues  of  eld  are  creeping  over  our 
•academic  halls.  "  My  own  belief,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  **  is  that  our  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  world — at  least  for  Englishmen."  And  so  I  say,  "  My 
own  belief  is,  that  our  colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  Amherst,  and  Yale, 
and  others  like  them,  are  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  worlds 
at  least  for  Americans."  I  have  felt  the  mighty  rush  of  solemn  and  im- 
]  ressive  associations  that  sweep  like  a  tide  upon  the  soul  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  have  paced  the  quadrangles,  meditated  among  the  clois- 
ters, read  in  the  libraries,  and  wandered  over  the  green  lawns  and  soft 
meadows  in  those  old  university  towns ;  I  have  gazed  on  the  portraits 
and  statues  of  their  illustrious  men ;  I  have  delighted  my  sight  with  the 
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architectural  splendors  of  their  venerable  colleges,  chapels,  schools  and 
theaters.  The  effects  of  the  education  there  obtained  are  wonderful  and 
admirable.  We  see  a  body  of  gentlemen  formed  under  this  influence  un- 
surpassed in  the  world ;  we  see  a  dignified  and  learned  clergy ;  statesmen 
blending  the  classical  tastes  they  have  acquired  there,  with  manly  abili> 
ties  in  practical  affairs,  adorning  the  drudgery  of  business  and  the  details 
of  official  duty  with  the  graces  of  tbe  muse;  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  refreshing  their  energies  exhausted  in  the  strife  of  the  Senate,  or 
with  the  cares  of  government,  by  gladly  drinking  at  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Brougham  writing  essays  on  ancient  eloquence,  and  translating  Demos- 
thenes ;  Carlisle,  filling  the  interval  between  two  vice-royalties  by  study* 
ing  on  the  spot  the  topography  of  Troy ;  Gladstone,  illustrating  the  schol* 
arship  of  the  age,  while  unbending  from  the  severe  toils  of  arranging  the 
budget  and  adjusting  the  revenues  of  a  mighty  empire,  by  writing  three 
volumes  on  Homer,  which  henceforth  no  student^s  library  can  be  with- 
out— these  great  scholars  and  statesmen  tell  us  what  the  highest  forms  of 
English  education  do  for  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  mother 
land. 

Again,  the  Crerman  universities  have  been  justly  held  up  to  our  admir- 
ation— not  quite  so  justly  to  our  imitation.  The  vast  erudition  of  the 
German  professors — their  profound  speculative  powers — the  gigantic  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  treasures  of  learning,  entitle  them,  as  a 
body,  to  our  reverence.  They  have  made  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage a  necessity  to  learned  men  every  where.  The  freedom  of  their 
lecture  rooms,  the  endless  accumulation  of  books  in  their  libraries,  the 
liberality  with  which  the  stranger  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  them,  give 
the  German  universities  a  prominent  and  most  beneficent  position  in 
modem  culture.  Ho  who  denies  this  because  German  speculation  has 
sometimes  lost  itself  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism,  or  because  German 
rationalists  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undermine  the  established  truths 
of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  the  ''mythical 
theory  "—or  because  a  few  German  naturalist — naturals  they  should  be 
called — have  striven  to  dethrone  the  Creator,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place 
an  inexorable  law,  as  the  Merimnophrontistae  of  the  old  comedy  exalted 
Dinos  to  the  place  of  Zeus — ^he  who,  offended  by  these  intellectual  ex- 
cesses, rejects  the  good  there  is  in  the  profound  and  faithful  studies  of 
Grerman  scholars  and  philosophers,  runs  into  a  fanatical  extreme  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  German  scholars  and  German  universities  have 
performed  an  important  part,  and  perhaps  have  a  still  more  important 
part  to  perform,  in  the  progress  of  science  and  letters.  Recognizing  fully 
the  merits  of  the  English  and  German  universities  in  their  respective 
spheres,  I  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  our  New  England  system — not 
in  a  boastful,  yet  not  in  a  deprecatory  spirit — with  theirs.  American  col- 
leges have  a  somewhat  different  task  to  accomplish  from  that  either  of 
the  German  or  the  English.  The  young  American,  passing  from  the  uni- 
versity into  the  world,  is  seized  by  the  current  of  events  and  strongly 
and  inevitably  borne  along.    All  too  soon  he  becomes  a  politician, 
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philanthropist,  reformer.  The  questions  which  agitate  the  age  as  the 
winds  lash  the  heaving  ocean,  belong  not.  at  least  in  their  party  aspect, 
to  academic  life.  The  young  man  here  must  learn  the  principles  which 
shall  help  him  to  meet  them  when  the  moment  comes.  Let  there  be  at 
least  these  short  years  of  calm  for  intellectual  growth.  Let  there  be  no 
premature  excitement  of  passions,  however  laudable  in  themselves,  by 
turning  the  thoughts  of  academic  youth  from  liberal  pursuits  in  this  brief 
prelude,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  tragic  complications,  the  fierce  emo- 
tions, the  bitter,  unsparing  warfare  that  rages  over  the  field  of  life.  Here 
let  a  barrier  to  the  encroaching  sea  of  political  and  philanthropic  strife 
over  which  it  may  not  pass  be  raised.  Let  our  academic  holidays  be  the 
truce  of  God  wherein  all  may  lay  aside  their  armor  and  meet  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  Liters  Humaniores — ^the  Humancr  letters,  as  good 
learning  was  once  beautifully  called.  There  are  places  enough,  times 
enough,  occasions  enough  for  the  gaudia  certaminU — the  joys  of  battle. 
For  God's  sake,  let  the  din  of  war  never  be  heard  in  the  grove  of  the 
academy.  Our  young  American  needs  more  than  the  European  youth, 
the  training  that  shall  give  him  composure  and  self-command;  that 
shall  give  him  the  mastery  of  his  faculties,  and  the  habit  of  steady 
action.  He  is  a  citi2:en  of  a  vast  republic  wherein  every  man  has 
his  career  to  open,  his  fortune  to  make,  his  success  to  achieve.  He 
feels  every  moment  the  social  or  party  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  in- 
dividual responsibility.  These  ycry  circumstances  make  the  period  in 
which  we  live  one  which  tempts  the  young  man  into  premature  activity. 
He  is  allured  into  the  busy  scene  when  his  faculties  are  but  half  unfolded  ; 
his  principles  are  yet  uilcertain ;  his  views  vague ;  his  hopes  gorgeous  as 
the  rainbow,  and  perhaps  as  fleeting  and  unsubstantial.  His  tastes  are 
unformed  and  his  moral  being  crude  as  the  unripe  fruit  of  early  summer. 
A  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day ;  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  not  matured  without  long  and  vigorous  culture.  To  refine  the  taste 
is  a  laborious  process ;  to  fortify  the  reasoning  power  with  its  appropriate 
discipline  is  an  arduous  undertaking ;  to  store  the  mind  with  sound  and 
solid  learning  is  the  work  of  calm  and  studious  years.  It  is  business  of 
the  higher  education  to  check  this  fretful  impatience,  this  crude  and 
eager  haste  to  drink  the  cup  of  life ;  to  exhaust  the  intoxicating  drafts 
of  ambition.  By  our  laws  a  man  becomes  his  o^ti  master  at  one-and- 
twcnty.  Our  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  at  least  thirty-six ;  and  Aristotle  makes  this  same  age  the 
suitable  one  for  a  man  to  marr}'.  True  it  is  that  one  man  is  older,  in  all 
that  constitutes  true  manhood,  at  five-and-twcnty,  than  another  who  has 
passed  his  grand  climacteric.  This  difference  comes  partly  from  natural 
endowments ;  but  chiefly  it  is  made  by  the  different  use  of  natural  en- 
dowments. The  one  has  dawdled  life  away,  half  asleep  or  something 
worse,  till  all  the  energies  he  had  arc  made  unfit  for  use.  The  other  was 
probably  fortunate  in  the  early  discipline  of  parents,  who  knew  better 
than  to  yield  to  his  childish  folly ;  who  neither  spoiled  his  bodily  health 
by  indulging  his  appetites,  nor  his  mental  health  by  yielding  to  hfm 
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when  he  shrank  from  toil,  as  all  boys  will  shrink  at  times.  He  passed 
from  school  to  colle^,  applying  the  manly  habits  already  formed  to  the 
appropriate  labors  of  the  place,  shirking  no  task,  however  trying,  on  any 
plea  of  laziness  or  dissipation.  He  enters  life  in  the  glory  of  his  early 
manhood,  with  faculties  unfolded,  strengthened  and  alert;  joyously 
marching  on  his  way,  however  steep  and  hard,  to  assured  success ;  help- 
ful  he  to  others  who  can  not  heip  themselves ;  master  of  his  passions ;  no 
fimatic  of  one  idea,  but  giving  hospitable  welcome  to  all  good  thoughts, 
which  ripen  in  his  true  and  genial  nature  into  virtuous  action.  Such  is 
the  educated  youth,  such  is  the  champion  of  stainless  honor,  armed  with 
weapons  of  immortal  temper,  whom  Harvard  loves  to  send  forth  into  the 
world  to  do  heroic  work.  The  young  man  who  would  achieve  lasting  re- 
nown must  learn  to  curb  his  fiery  impulses  and  subdue  the  wanderings 
of  his  impassioned  thoughts ;  and  this  the  studies  of  the  University  most 
readily  help  him  to  da  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving 
this  result  But  this  is  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way.  Great  men 
conquer  great  difficulties,  and  show  themselves  great  in  doing  so ;  but 
they  remember  what  the  difficulties  were,  and  strive  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way  of  their  successors.  Washington  and  Franklin  were  not  uni* 
▼ersity  men;  but  the  former  recommended,  and  the  latter  founded  a 
university.  Franklin  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  but  he  provided  the 
means  whereby  others  should  become  classical  scholars,  and  wishing  to 
make  a  present  to  our  library  which  should  signalize  his  appreciation  of 
good  learning,  he  sent — not  poor  Richard — but  a  handsome  copy  of  Vir- 
gil. But  if  severe  training  be  necessary  for  effective  mental  action,  what 
room  is  left  for  spontaneous  impulse,  some  may  ask — what  channel  for 
inspiration  ?  For  among  those  who  question  the  ancient  methods,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  inspiration  and  spontaneity — pardon  me  the 
word,  I  never  used  it  before.  Without  discipline  there  is  no  spontaneous 
action  worth  having ;  no  inspiration  that  deserves  to  be  listened  to.  St 
Paul  drew  an  illustration  from  the  Grecian  games ;  let  me  ask  the  ad* 
▼ocates  of  spontaneity  what  they  think  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  the 
boat  races  in  which  our  young  friends  have  so  much  distinguished  them- 
selves. Are  the  careful  diet,  the  early  hours,  the  daily  testing  of  vigor 
and  skill,  the  total  abstinence  from  hurtful  drinks  and  food,  the  training 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand — are  all  these  spontaneous  actions? 
Does  the  man  who  pulls  the  stroke  oar  do  it  by  spontaneity  ?  I  know 
not — I  never  tried  it — but  I  should  not  like  to  pull  against  such  a  man 
with  all  the  spontaneity  I  could  muster.  The  most  beggarly  ballad 
singer  that  earns  his  daily  bread  by  twanging  his  harp  and  singing  his 
poor  old  songs  at  cottage  doors,  has  won  his  skill  of  hand  and  voice  and 
style  by  long  and  persistent  training.  The  immortal  verse  of  Homer  was 
no  careless  outpouring  of  sudden  impulse.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
unapproachable  perfection  of  his  transcendent  composition  was  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  he  inherited  a  language 
formed  under  the  happiest  influences  of  nature,  by  a  race  who  possessed 
%  manly  vigor  and  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  sound  and 
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form.  The  Ionic  Greek,  which  he  learned  from  his  mother's  lips, 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played.  For  eyerj 
mood  of  man^s  changing  mind ;  for  eyerj  affection  of  the  heart ;  for  exerj 
form  of  outward  nature  it  possessed  that  peculiar  felicity  of  expression 
which  places  the  things  described  directly  before  the  hearer.  And  Homer 
inherited  from  his  birth  each  gift  and  grace  with  which  the  gods  haTO 
eyer  crowned  their  darlings.  His  vigilant  eye  let  no  object,  great  or 
small,  escape  its  lightning  glance :  his  ear  drank  in  the  melodies  of  nature 
and  art ;  his  exquisitely  strung  nerves  vibrated  to  every  breath  of  heaven, 
every  voice  of  passion,  every  stirring  impulse  of  the  soul.  But  he  stored 
his  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  He  traveled  over  the  ancient 
Grecian  world,  and  with  a  keenness  of  observation  which  no  naturaliflt 
of  modem  times  has  ever  surpassed,  he  noted  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
on  the  bosom  of  the  stormy  sea,  on  the  resounding  shore,  in  the  silence 
of  the  star-lie  night,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiadea 
And  when  the  inspiration  came  upon  him,  and  his  thoughts  voluntarily 
moved  harmonious  numbers,  the  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  disci- 
pline were  there ;  the  listening  throngs  at  the  Ionian  festivals  knew  that 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  creative  intellect — the  wisest  of 
men — the  favorite  of  the  heavenly  powers.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
law  has  remained  the  same.  The  gods  have  placed  labor  before  excel- 
lence, and  the  condition  is  inexorably  exacted.  The  superiority  of  genios 
is  not  only  a  superiority  of  natural  endowment,  but  a  force  of  will  and  a 
faculty  of  toil  that  bring  all  natural  endowments  into  the  highest  and  the 
most  efficient  activity. 

The  proper  objects  of  a  university  are  twofold ;  1,  educating  young 
men  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  the  no- 
blest culture  of  their  moral  and  religious  natures.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  both  experience  and  reason  have  shown  that  the  study  of  the  class- 
ical languages  of  antiquity — the  Greek  and  Latin— the  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  and  intellectual  philosophy,  are  the  best  roeanSp 
Other  sciences  and  other  departments  of  literature  are  added,  according 
to  time,  taste  and  inclination,  for  practical  utility  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment Modem  languages  are  provided  for  as  the  keys  to  the  precioos 
treasures  of  literature  in  which  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  have  em- 
bodied their  best  thoughts.  The  two  great  languages  of  antiquity  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  literary  culture,  first,  because,  as  languages,  as 
instruments  for  the  expression  of  thought,  they  stand  in  the  long  line  of 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  in  the  long  succession  of  centuries,  at  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  Speech  in  itself  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  of  study.  Taking  it  in  all  its  relations  and  formS| 
we  may  call  it  the  chief  distinction  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  divinest  mip> 
acles  of  our  being.  When  we  speak  we  set  in  motion  an  organism  framed 
with  inexpressible  skill  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  What 
curious  and  subtle  adaptations  have  been  contrived  to  make  the  art  of 
speech  not  only  possible  but  easy — so  easy,  and  so  natural,  that  we  never 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  miracle  of  the  phenomenon.    The  articulating 
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crgans,  so  exquisitely  constructed  and  a^usted;  the  elastic  air,  that 
senres  so  many  other  wonderful  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  uniyerse ; 
the  intellect,  created  as  all  science  shows,  in  the  image  of  the  Diyine 
mind,  transmitting  its  commands  from  the  brain,  where  it  sits  enthroned 
like  a  god,  along  the  speeding  nerves  to  its  servants,  the  articulating 
organs;  the  impulse  moving  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  sweeping 
through  intervening  space,  knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  car,  and  de- 
livering the  message — a  bodiless  thought — to  another  kindred  mind. 
How  common-place,  how  mysterious,  how  divine!  No  wonder  that 
Bhenius,  a  missionary  in  the  East,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Tamil  Oram- 
mar,^^  exclaims :  *''  To  God^  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  Jehovah,  and 
Author  of  speech,  be  glory  forever  and  ever."  But  these  two  languages 
are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  forms  of  speech ;  they  contain  the 
most  admirable  compositions  in  every  species  of  literature  which  stand  in 
point  of  time  also  at  the  head  of  that  European  civilization  to  which  we 
belong.  Nothing  can  change  the  past ;  the  position  they  occupy,  the 
influence  they  have  exercised  over  the  course  of  thought  and  the  forms 
of  literature  are  immutable  facts.  Whatever  progress  the  nations  may 
make,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  stand  as  the  venerable  teachers  of 
the  European  world.  You  can  not  cut  off  the  fountain  head ;  you  can 
not  stop  the  stream.  To  the  end  of  time  the  great  classic  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  be  the  models  of  all  that  is  noble  in  expression, 
elegant  in  style,  chastened  in  taste.  Doubtless  the  ages  advance  in 
knowledge  and  culture  as  they  advance  in  time.  But  the  twin  peaks  of 
PWmassus  still  rise,  and  only  one  poet  soars  to  the  side  of  Homer.  The 
Bema  stands  silent  and  solitary  in  Athens,  and  no  orator  has  ascended 
its  steps  and  plucked  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Gephissus  and  the  Ilissus  listened  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle ;  but  no  modem  Gephissus  and  Ilissus  so  haunt  the  memories 
of  cultivated  thinkers  as  these  slender  streamlets.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  asserted  that  any  dramatist  has  surpassed  or  that  more  than  one 
has  equaled  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  There  have  been  many  more 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  than  Athens,  but  only  one  Athens  has  illus- 
trated the  history  of  man — there  has  been  but  one  Athens  in  the  world. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  her  ancient  glories ;  her  schools  still  school  man- 
kind ;  her  language  is  the  language  of  letters,  of  art,  of  science.  There 
has  been  but  one  Acropolis  over  which  the  virgin  goddess  of  wisdom 
kept  watch  and  ward  with  spear  and  shield.  There  has  been  but  one 
Parthenon,  built  by  the  genius  of  Architecture,  and  adorned  with  the 
nnapproachable  perfections  of  Phidian  statues ;  and  there  it  stands  in  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  decay,  kindling  in  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  or 
softly  gleaming  under  the  inexpressible  loveliness  of  the  full  moon  of 
Attica. 

Great  moralists  have  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
every  generation  of  men ;  but  only  the  Son  of  God  rose  to  diviner  strains 
than  Socrates,  whose  teachings  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  ii\juries,  the  certainty  of  judgment  to  comoi 
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sanctify  the  rocky  chamber  where  he  held  those  dialogues  recorded  by  the 
most  beloved  of  his  disciples,  and  where,  when  the  great  discussion 
ended,  and  the  setting  sun  was  still  lighting  the  hill  of  Mars  and  the 
Acropolis  with  its  unequaled  glories,  ho  died  a  martyr^s  death  because  he 
would  not  disobey  his  country^s  laws. 

A  liberal  education,  a  university  education,  aims  to  train  the  mind  in 
these  high  studies,  to  make  it  familiar  with  these  inspiring  examples^  to 
refine  the  taste,  exercise  the  judgment,  soften  the  heart,  by  these  human- 
izing arts.  I  have  dwelt  a  few  moments  on  this  department  of  university 
education,  partly  I  suppose,  because  the  studies  of  my  life  have  been 
more  especially  consecrated  to  its  cultivation ;  but  partly  also  because 
the  utility  of  these  pursuits  and  their  fitness  to  hold  the  prominent  place 
which  our  system  assigns  them,  have  been  vehemently  questioned.  The 
discipline  of  the  exact  sciences  and  their  practical  usefulness,  the  import- 
ance of  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  and  guarding  against  the 
illusions  of  the  senses,  the  value  of  a  careful  initiation  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  the  political  sciences,  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  denied, 
and  I  have  no  time  now  to  waste  on  idiots. 

I  believe  the  education  fbunded  on  the  studies  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
is  the  best  for  a  young  man  considered  as  a  rational  being ;  and  if  best 
for  a  young  man  as  a  rational  being,  it  is  also  the  best  preparation  he  can 
have  for  any  special  department  of  life.  He  will  not  only  be  the  better 
lawyer,  clergyman,  physician,  for  having  had  it,  but  he  will  be  the  better 
citizen,  the  better  merchant,  the  better  banker,  the  better  every  thing. 
The  late  Colonel  Perkins  told  me  that  if  he  were  then  in  active  life,  and 
had  to  choose  between  two  young  men  for  his  counting-house,  of  equal 
natural  abilities,  of  equal  excellence  of  character,  the  one  having  received 
a  college  education,  with  no  special  preparation  for  business,  the  other 
with  a  good  school  education  and  the  most  careful  training  in  book- 
keeping, and  the  other  arts  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  commercial 
pursuits,  he  should  take  the  college  man.  The  ground  of  judgment  taken 
by  that  eminent  and  very  able  merchant  was  that  the  college  man  could 
easily  master  the  details  of  the  business,  with  the  general  culture  his  edu- 
cation had  given  him,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  his  rival  in  that  special  thing, 
and  that  done,  he  would  always  be,  in  other  respects,  the  superior.  And 
I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  professor  of  natural  science,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  a  foreign  university  into  which  came  pupils  from  the  gym- 
nasia, where  a  classical  course  was  required,  and  others  from  the  so  called 
real  schools,  where  the  studies  were  exclusively  practical  and  scientific, 
that  invariably  the  classical  men  were  the  best  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  for  which  the  preparation  of  the  others,  in  a  superficial  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  have  best  qualified  them.  The  reason  was  the 
same  as  that  given  by  the  merchant :  the  gymnasia  furnished  a  more 
complete  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  he  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  it  was  better  fitted  for  any  special  department  in  the  university. 
I  think  these  views  are  sound  and  philosophical ;  and  while  I  do  not 
claim  that  a  university  education  is  essential  to  professional  pursuits, 
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prtctical  business  or  public  life,  I  would  strongly  urge  it  upon  eyery 
young  man  looking  forward  to  either  of  these  careers,  who  can  command 
his  time  and  has  the  means.  Our  assemblage  of  institutions  adapt  them- 
BeWes,  however,  to  the  various  conditions  and  objects  of  men.  We  do 
not  require  a  young  man  to  pass  the  undergraduate  department  in  order 
to  enter  the  scientific  or  professional  schools,  because  we  know  that  many 
who  ¥ril]  greatly  profit  by  these  schools  can  not  spare  the  time  required 
by  the  college,  yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  a  previous  college  course  would  in  after-life  prove  to  be  an 
inestimable  blessing.  I  should  be  glad  to  illustrate  this  topic  at  greater 
length,  but  passing  time  warns  me  that  I  must  forbear.  Socrates  deemed 
himself  happy  that  he  was  about  to  migrate  after  death  to  a  blessed 
region  where  he  should  meet  and  converse  with  the  souls  of  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  and  other  good  and  famous  men.  The  scholar  now  may  enjoy 
the  anticipated  happiness  of  Socrates.  He  may  read  the  very  words, 
glow  with  the  very  thoughts,  fill  his  memory  with  the  very  images  that 
revolved  in  the  capacious  genius  of  the  old  Ionian  singer,  whose  undying 
verse  still  reproduces  the  Heltcspontine  shore,  echoes  with  the  multitu- 
dinous plashing  of  the  sea,  and  repeoples  with  heroic  forms  the  plain  of 
Troy,  over  whose  silent  fields  the  Simosis  and  Scamandcr  steal  their 
languid  way,  as  the  traveler,  Iliad  in  hand,  sweeps  along  the  sparkling 
waters,  with  Ida,  Gargarus,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  sight  while  Tcne- 
dos,  and  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  rich  with  poetical  memories,  flash  like 
gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  iEgean  deep.  An  English  gentleman — Mr.  Cal- 
vert— owns  the  immortal  plain,  and  is  reclaiming  it  with  British  capital 
firom  the  exhaustion  of  centuries  of  barbaric  possession.  But  the  genius 
of  Homer  holds  it  by  an  older  title,  inalienable,  recognized  by  the  whole 
educated  world ;  and  the  scholar  who  sails  its  neighboring  waters,  and 
treads  its  shores,  is  the  guest  of  him  who  has  possessed  it  by  the  right  of 
song  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Is  it  not  something,  too,  to 
tread  the  Bcroa — that  illustrious  rock — and  recall  the  majestic  words  of 
Demosthenes,  which  entranced  the  souls  of  his  countrymen,  and  kept  the 
arms  of  Philip  and  Alexander  for  twenty  years  at  bay — the  very  words 
of  matchless  grace  and  resistless  force,  wherein  the  mastcr^s  fiery  inspira- 
tion flowed  ?  Is  it  not  something  to  repeat  the  very  phrases  in  which 
Plato  delivered  his  divine  philosophy  to  his  disciples,  while  the  breezes 
played  among  the  weird  old  olive  groves,  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Ccphissus  went  murmuring  by,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago?  When  Cicero  visited  Athens,  he  turned  aside  at  the  Peiraic 
gate  and  passed  up  the  plain  to  the  shady  walks  of  the  academy,  that  he 
might  refresh  his  soul  with  the  exalting  associations  of  the  spot,  even  be- 
fore he  beheld  the  wonders  of  art  that  crowned  the  Acropolis,  or  con- 
versed with  the  accomplished  men  who  in  that  age  still  crowded  the 
gardens,  the  schools,  the  Leschse,  and  the  porticos.  To  the  scholar  of 
the  present  day  the  enjoyment  is  more  exquisite,  the  delight  of  such 
associations  more  intense. 
But  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  these  classic  memories,  that  recall 
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moments  that  were  eras  in  the  intellectual  lifin-hours,  happy  hours,  too 
quickly  6ed. 

I  have  said  that  the  object  of  a  university  was  partly  to  educate  the 
young — the  picked  and  chosen  youth  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  also  in  part 
the  duty  of  the  professors  to  add  to  the  literature  and  science  of  their  re- 
spective department.  The  university  that  fails  to  do  this,  fails  in  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  its  proper  business.  For  the  men  of  Harvard  I  proudly  and 
gratefully  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Natural  and  mathematical 
science,  law,  philosophy,  poetry,  are  daily  receiving  important  accessions 
from  tlie  heads  and  hands  of  our  professors.  Leading  works  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  domain  might  be  enumerated  produced  within 
the  last  ten  years.  But  in  this  presence  I  forbear.  In  the  other  branches 
of  academic  duty,  the  all  important  question  is,  does  the  training  of  Har- 
vard rear  up  a  race  of  men,  high  minded  men  ?  Public  and  private  mu- 
nificence has  built  and  filled  yonder  library  and  these  learned  halls.  The 
same  generous  spirit  has  endowed  these  professorships.  Have  the  objects 
of  all  these  noble  endowments  and  costly  sacrifices  been  attained  ?  Are 
all  these  diligent  labors,  these  watchful  cares  daily  and  nightly  exercised 
by  the  academic  body,  rewarded  by  the  bright  accomplishments  and 
honorable  characters  of  the  young  men  who  annually  go  forth  from  these 
ancient  halls  into  the  busy  world  ?  If  not,  let  the  ancient  halls  crumble 
to  the  earth ;  let  yonder  noble  library  be  scattered  or  burned  by  invading 
barbarians ;  let  yonder  museum,  which  now  contains  in  its  ample  spaces 
an  organic  world,  be  leveled  brick  by  brick,  and  the  naturalist  who  rules 
there  return  to  the  land  whose  great  loss  we  have  thought  our  exceeding 
gain  in  his  coming.  But  no ;  the  halls,  libraries,  museums,  shall  stand, 
and  their  means  of  progress  and  utility  shall  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
The  naturalist  shall  stay  where  he  is.  There  is  no  end  to  the  public  and 
private  blessings  they  confer.  Proudly  and  gratefully  I  go  before  the 
world  with  these  graduates  of  Harvard — firom  the  noble  man  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  long  catalogue  of  illustrious  living  names,  to  the  class 
that  received  their  diplomas  yesterday. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  system  and  the  fitness  of 
our  discipline,  but  behold  the  results.  I  make  no  boastful  comparisons, 
but  wherever  I  meet  a  Cambridge  man  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  society 
of  a  gentleman.  I  think  I  have  known  the  Cambridge  student  long 
enough  to  understand  his  qualities.  I  know  that  he  sometimes  sports 
fantastic  and  paradoxical  theories  of  his  own  rights,  especially  as  against 
the  faculty  ;  I  am  aware  that  he  sometimes  labors  under  the  most  incred- 
ible delusions  as  to  the  insidious  designs  of  tutors  and  proctors  against  his 
peace  and  dignity,  for  I  have  been  a  tutor  and  a  victim  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
faults  of  students  are  as  great  as  those  that  other  bodies  of  young  men, 
if  assembled  in  equal  numbers,  would  exhibit  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  better  safeguards  against  serious  moral  dangers  than  other  young 
men  enjoy.  Nowhere,  I  think,  is  the  influence  of  high  character  more 
powerful  or  pervading.  I  know  of  no  form  of  society  where,  with  the 
greatest  inequality  of  social  condition  and  wealth,  such  absolute  justice 
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is  done  to  merit  Rich  and  poor,  country  boys  and  city  boys,  candidates 
well  prei>ared  and  candidates  ill  prepared,  here  come  together.  In  spite 
of  their  errors  of  opinion  and  conduct,  as  towards  the  authorities  un- 
der which  they  are  placed,  in  their  bearing  toward  each  .other,  in 
the  honors  they  award  to  each  other,  I  firmly  believe  that  no  society 
of  men  in  the  world,  young  or  old,  are  governed  by  a  more  absolute 
■ense  of  perfect  and  impartial  justice.  We  used  to  hear  in  former  times 
of  charity  scholars.  Young  men  destitute  of  this  world^s  goods,  but  rich 
in  hope  and  aspirations,  were  above  the  false  pride  of  refusing  to  perform 
services  which  the  more  fastidious  tone  of  our  day  would  perhaps  call 
unmanly,  to  earn  thereby  money  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
their  education.  The  rich  classmates  of  such  a  young  man  never  made 
them  feel,  by  scornful  look  or  haughty  manner,  or  stinging  allusion,  the 
tense  of  inequality.  The  same  scholar  who,  in  comments  hall,  waited 
upon  his  wealthier  classmates,  or  rang  the  morning  bell,  or  kindled  the 
Are  in  the  reflation  room,  presided  in  the  evening  over  one  of  the  literary 
aodeties,  into  which  the  rich  young  man  felt  himself  honored  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  common  member.  H(xud  ijuxpertui  loquor.  This  generous 
principle  of  scholarly  association,  making  a  student^s  position  in  the  most 
important  respects  dependent  upon  what  he  is,  and  not  upon  what  he  Aa«^ 
is  a  noble  characteristic  of  college  life.  But  the  poor  scholars  are  not  the 
only  charity  scholars.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  col- 
lege is  only  a  great  charity.  The  teaching  of  the  learned  professors,  the 
use  of  these  museums  and  libraries,  the  countless  benefits  of  a  residence 
here,  are  procured  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  from  what  or  by  whom  ?  Not 
from  the  money  paid  in  term  bills,  but  from  the  well  directed  charities 
of  past  generations  and  the  present  These  precious  opportunities,  which 
money  can  not  purchase,  are  open  to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest, 
fi>r  half  the  sum  paid  for  tuition  at  some  of  our  private  schools.  The 
wealthiest  scholar  is  dependent  on  charity  for  at  least  five-sixths  of  what 
his  education  costs,  and  the  poorest  only  for  a  trifle  more.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  this  year  has  been  but  thirty 
doUarsL  Every  student  who  has  ever  graduated  here,  whether  he  waited 
at  table,  made  fires,  rang  bells,  kept  monitors^  bills,  or  not,  has  been  a 
charity  student — nothing  more. 

Under  these  varied  and  contrasted  influences  the  general  type  of  char- 
aeter  formed  here  is  one  in  which  truth,  honor,  generous  feeling,  broth- 
eriy  kindness,  most  generally  and  permanently  prevail.  We  meet  it  in 
an  the  walks  of  life,  in  practical  affairs,  in  the  professions,  in  church,  m 
state.  It  is  not  often  found  in  its  highest  development,  but  when  it  is, 
how  lovely  does  it  rise  before  us.  Purity,  manliness,  and  ardent  youth 
go  well  together.  The  union  of  these  high  qualities  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  opening  life  and  glowing  manhood,  is  every  where  a  lovely  spec- 
tade,  which  the  gods  may  contemplate  with  delight  Nowhere  is  it 
lovelier  or  more  beloved  than  among  its  kindred  youth  at  college.  Have 
you  not  watched  him  in  his  daily  walk?    Refined  in  manners,  gentle  in 
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bearing,  quiet  in  speech,  and  never  uttering  a  coarse  word  or  a  doubtful 
jest,  he  moves  like  the  angel  of  Milton,  severe  in  youthful  beauty.  He  is 
devout  and  religious  without  ostentation,  but  without  the  dread  of  show- 
ing it  on  all  fitting  occasions.  The  harmony  of  his  life  is  felt  by  the 
lightest  of  his  companions.  Do  his  fellow  students  doubt  his  virtue, 
sneer  at  his  purity,  scorn  his  gentleness?  He  who  thinks  so  greatly 
misjudges  their  generous  natures.  In  his  calm  and  saintly  presence  vice 
shrinks  abashed,  and  tries  to  hide  her  ugliness ;  loose  phrase  and  sug- 
gestive song  die  away  upon  shamed  and  silenced  lips.  His  speech  is 
precious  as  gold ;  his  opinion  sways  like  the  sentence  of  a  sage ;  his 
father^s  pride,  his  mother's  joy,  the  idol  of  his  sister's  heart — is  this  be- 
ing a  dream  of  fancy  ?  God  forbid.  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  standing 
in  bodily  presence  before  me.  Alas  1  he  sleeps  in  yonder  city  of  the 
dead.  His  memory,  crowned  with  amaranthine  virtues,  is  the  viewless 
presence  in  which  he  lives  among  us. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  close.  God  grant  that  we  may  all 
work  in  harmony  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  mother  of  our  minds. 
God  grant  that  these  young  men,  who  come  up  year  by  year,  may  under 
the  influences  of  the  place  be  strengthened  for  every  good  word  and  work. 
If  I  may  be  thought,  hereafter,  to  have  wrought  in  some  humble  measure 
toward  the  consummation  of  my  hopes,  that  will  be  renown  enough. 
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163C— 1654. 

Ik  1636,  six  yean  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court,  or  Legislature,  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  continued  in  session  until  the 
28th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  £400  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  or  college.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  ^ough 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whose  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  England.  These  men  gave  direction  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  ^  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth.*^^ 

In  1637,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Counsel- 
ors Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  "  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
in  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
so  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sura  of  £779  17*.  2d,  in  money,  and  more 
than  tlireo  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

*  Thii  iketch  will  follow  sulMtantiallj  Ellot'i  "  HUtory  of  llarvard  Cottege." 

t  *'  The  Court  afreed  to  fire  jC400  toward  a  school  or  college,  whereof  jC200  to  be  p<i'd 
next  jear,  and  jC200  when  the  work  ia  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and 
what  buiklinf ."    For  List  of  l^lslative  Grants,  see  Appendix,  p.  139. 

♦  "The  ends  for  which  our  fathers  did  chiefly  erect  a  college  in  New  England,  were  tliut 
■o  flcholart  might  be  there  educated  for  the  senrice  of  Christ  and  his  churches,  in  the  work 
of  ttie  ministry,  and  that  thej  might  be  seasoned  in  their  tender  jears  with  such  principlfs  hs 
brought  their  bhMed  progenitor!  into  this  wilderness.  There  is  no  one  thing  of  greater  con- 
rernment  to  ihrae  churches,  in  present  and  aAertimes,  than  the  proaperitj  of  that  society. 
Thej  can  not  subsist  without  a  college  "—Dr,  htereate  Mather. 
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very  little  is  known  of  a  man  whose  name  is  deservedly  commemoni- 
ted  in  that  of  the  college,  to  which  his  bequest  was  so  timely  and  so 
bountiful  an  aid.  lie  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
though  long  enough  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  man  of  such  character,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  should  have  been  found  in  his  position.  The 
sum  above  named  was  but  lialf  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
equal  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient,  certainly,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  his 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  little  6ock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advantages,  in  the  human 
heart,  surely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Harvard.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  class  does  not  ap- 
]>ear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  io 
New  England,  who  disgraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  ^^  the  school  at 
Cambridge,*'  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1640  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England ;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclamation  and  general  consent, 
lie  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  the  27th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
his  administration,  and  principally  by  his  efibrts,  a  course  of  study 
\Yas  prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 


*  For  "Memoir  of  Harvard,"  and  Mr.  F.Trrett't  addreMon  erecting  a  monument  to  hlfl 
memory  in  1838,  lee  Barnard's  **Afnerican  Journal  of  Education^'*  Vul.  V.,  p.  G2i-j34, 
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for  disturbing  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  by  preaching  anttpedo- 
baptism  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  pastor.     He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lecture 
Day,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  1654,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of    ♦ 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.     In  corapli-    I 
ance  with  his  dying  request,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge,    | 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so   j 
&ithfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Dunster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the, 
manners  of  that  age.  **  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
rents, the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
selves, as  reason  requires,  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reverence  which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  standing  uncovered,"  &c.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  was  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  much  might  be  effected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  in  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  "  seventeenth  rule  ^  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  oflen,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modern 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  especial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions which  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     ^  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  God  and 

*  Lecture  Day— RfT.  Dr.  Cotton  commenced  the  practice  of  a  public  discourse  on  Thurc* 
daj  of  each  week,  which  was  allended  by  the  derout  from  all  the  villagea  about  Boston,  and 
baa  beta  continued  to  the  preaent  time. 
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of  this  college,  either  from  penrerseness,  or  from  gross  negligence, 
after  he  shall  have  been  twice  admonished,  he  may  be  whipped,  if  not 
ao  adult ;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  overseers, 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  eipect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  ill 
relation  to  the  same  law.** 

The  enforcement  of  the  ^  twelfth  rule  "  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  even  then,  the  police  of  the  coll^|;e 
must  have  had  some  calls  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  **  No 
scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence." 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College,  was  holden  on  the 
0th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  **  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Gov. 
Winthrop,  "  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  **  ordinary  commons."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  cultivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
^^Act  eztahlishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:^* — 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  uf ,  there  if  a  College  founded 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  Collegb,  for  the  en- 
couragement whereof  this  Court  baa  given  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Cbarlestown  and  Boston,  and  tliat  the  well 
ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  ColK-ge  is  of  great  concernment ; 

It  is  therefore  order^  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six  next  adjoining  towns,  viz., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Ch&rlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  said  College  fur  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes,  and  con- 
stitutions, as  they  shall  sec  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furtheriqg 
of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  learning  ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be- 
lioof  of  the  said  College,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  gills,  legacies,  bequeaths, 
revenues,  lands,  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  sluill  be,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 


*  See  Appsndix  VI.  for  the  Statutes,  4cc.— reprinted  entire  from  Quincy's  **Hi9tOfy  ^  Hmt^ 
vard  CoUege." 
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And  wherem  it  may  oome  to  pen,  that  many  of  the  tald  magiitrates  and  said 
elders  may  be  absent,  or  otherwise  employed  about  other  weighty  afiairs,  when 
the  said  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  counsel, — It  is  therefore  order- 
ed, that  the  greater  number  of  said  magistrates  and  elders,  which  shall  be  present, 
with  the  President,  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole.  Provided,  that  if  any 
ooDstitation,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  found  hurtful  to  the  said 
College,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  weal-pnblio,  then,  upon  appeal  of  the 
party  or  parties  grieved,  unto  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
shall  repeal  the  said  order,  or  orders,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, or  stand  aoeonntable  thereof  to  the  next  General  Court. 

In  1643  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  governors  of  the  college  to  adopt 
R  common  Keal,  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beauty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield,  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Veritas,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
most  prominent  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  device  was  ever  engraved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
seal  which  was  actually  used,  and  which  had  the  motto  '*  In  Ciiuisti 
Gloriam."  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Ciiristo  et  Egclesi^.  Veritas  includes  every 
species  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1643  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  books, 
Ac,  were  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
per  cent  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  then  discontinued 
for  some  time;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  original  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  ner  cent,  from  1685. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  "Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
all  necessary  acts  "for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences." 

Tlu  Charter  of  the  Prendent  and  FeHow$  of  Harvard  CoUego^  under  iha 
Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Maemehueette  Bay^  and  bearing  datOj  May  Slsf,  A, 
D.  1650. 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  many  well-devoted  persons  have 
been,  and  daily  are,  moved,  and  stirred  up,  to  give  and  bestow,  sundry  gifts,  lega- 
eica,  lands,  and  revenues,  for  the  advancement  of  all  good  literatnre,  arts,  and 
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•ciencea,  in  Hamtrd  College,  in  Cambridgo  in  the  coanty  of  Middlesex,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  fur  all  acooninH>dattons  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions,  that  may  ooodoce  to  the  ednoatioii 
of  the  Kngiish  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country,  in  knowledge  and  godliness. 

It  b  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  (or  the  furthering  of  so  good  a  work,  and  for  the  purposes  aibresnid,  from 
henceforth,  that  the  said  College,  in  Cambridge  in  Middlesex,  in  New  England, 
shall  be  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  to  wit:  a  President,  five  Fel* 
lows,  and  a  Treasurer  or  Bursar ;  and  tliat  Henry  Duuster  shall  be  the  first 
President ;  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth,  Masters  of  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bjicbelors  of  Art,  shall  be  tbu  five  Fellows; 
and  Thomas  Danforth  to  be  present  Treasurer,  all  of  them  being  inhabitants  in 
Uie  Bay,  and  shall  be  the  first  seven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
onsist ;  and  that  the  said  seven  perwuis,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  procur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and  con- 
sent, shall  have  power,  and  are  lurcby  authorized,  at  any  time,  or  times,  to  elect 
a  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Tr«^asurer,  so  of\.  and  from  time  to  time,  as  any  of 
the  said  persons  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  whieli  said  President  and  Fellows,  for 
tlie  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  in  name  and  fact,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession: 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellows  of  11  arvard  College,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  and  by  that  name  they,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may  purchase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive 
upon  free  gift  and  donation,  any  lauds,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  within  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  b<*hoof  of  the  said 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  College  ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  sued  and  impleaded  by  the  name  aforesaid,  in  all  Courts  and  places  of  judi- 
cature, within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid. 

And  that  the  said  President,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  hereby  authorized,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  make  and  app«>int  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  the  President  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  may  meet  and  choose  such  officers  and 
servants  for  the  College,  and  make  such  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  to  re- 
move, and  after  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  such  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  orders  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  the  said  orders  be  allowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  also,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
tlie  Treasurer,  shall  have  power  to  make  conclusive  bargains  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  be  purchased  by  the  said  Corporation,  for  valuable  consideration. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  said  College  and  O^rpo- 
ration.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no- 
tice given  by  the  President  to  the  rest,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  af!airs  concerning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  and  disposing 
of  their  gouds  ^provided  that  all  the  said  disposings  be  according  to  the  will  of  tlie 
donors) ;  and  for  direction  in  all  emergent  occasions;  execution  of  all  orders  and 
by-laws;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  So- 
ciety, in  great  and  difficult  cases :  and  in  case  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
cases  aforesaid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  the  said  President 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  thereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactions  shall  tend  to  and  U*r  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  President, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  officers  of  the  said  College,  and  for  all  accommodations  of 
buildings,  books,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  and  furnitures,  as  may  be  for 
the  advancement  and  education  of  youth,  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  revenues,  within  this 
jurisdiction,  to  the  aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  freed  from  all 
civil  impositions,  t'lxes,  and  nitos ;  all  giNids  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to  any 
scholars  thereof  appertaining,  shall  be  exempt*  d  from  all  manner  of  toll,  customs, 
and  exereipe  whatwH'ver.  And  that  the  s.»id  Pres'dent,  ?VlIows,  snd  s<*holnrs, 
t(^ether  with  the  servanis,  and  other  ueeesniry  officers  to  the  said  President,  or 
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College  appertaiDiog,  not  exceeding  ten,  viz.,  three  to  the  President,  and  seven  to 
the  Ck»llege  belonging,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  personal  civil  offices,  military 
exercises,  or  services,  watchings,  and  wardings ;  and  such  of  their  estates,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  a  man,  shall  be  free  from  all  country  taxes  or  rates 
whatsoever,  and  no  other. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Court  hath  caused  the  seal  of  the  colony  to  be  hereunto 
affixed.  Dated  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May,  anno 
1650. 

[l.  ■.]  TuoMAS  DuDLKT,  Oovemor* 

1654—1672. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Dunster,  John  Amos  Comme- 
niiis,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  accept  the  office,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
labors  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  then 
on  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
a  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1589.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Ware.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  ^'for 
opposing  the  making  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table"  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1638.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  his 
presidency  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  19,  1672,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  four  o^clock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.     The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 

*  A  copy  of  the  originul,  enfrossefl  on  parchment,  under  the  siffnature  of  Governor  Dud* 
hf.  with  the  colony  seal  appendant,  is  io  the  ciwtody  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Ilarvard 
Collej^e. 

t  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  **Mtignalia,"  folio.  London,  1702,  Book  IV.,  p.  128,  after  stating 
Dam^ter's  resifiiaiion.  mjs  :— 

**  That  brave  Old  Man.  Johannu  Amo»  COMMENIIJS.  the  Fume  of  whose  Worth  hath  heen 
Trumpetted  a«  far  as  more  than  three  Lnn^a^es  (whereof  every  one  Is  Endebted  unto  hki 
Janua)  could  carry  It  was  indeed  a^rreed  withall,  by  our  Mr.  Winthnip  in  his  Travels  through 
the  Law  Ckmntrit*^  to  come  over  into  New-England,  and  Illuminate  this  Colledgeand  Conn' 
try,  in  the  Quality  of  a  President :  But  the  Solicitations  of  the  SfwedUh  Ambassador,  divert- 
li'g  him  another  way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American." 

Commeiiius  was  invited  to  visit  England  in  1641,  to  organise  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  the  C«immonweaIth.  lie  visited  London  in  that  year,  but  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  ro 
hindrrt-d  his  plans,  that  he  abandoned  that  field  and  accepted  a  similar  task  In  Sweden,  where 
be  had  the  countenance  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  and  the  aid  of  the  Swedish  Government 
Had  Com-nenius  made  either  Old  or  New  England  his  permanent  residence,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  Hippose  that  his  publications  and  earnest  personal  efforts  would  have  introduced  the 
■ime  educational  reform  which  he  intujrurated  in  Germany.  See  Memoir  iu  Barnard's 
•^American  Joumai  of  Education,"  VoL  V.,  p.  2&7-29a 
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he  was  pastor,  after  ho  Lad  been  with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  an 
eutire  daj  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  mercy  of  enjoying  such  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states:  ^The  Fellows  of  the  college 
once  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
day,  they,  out  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  diOicult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  *Sir,  youMl  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;^  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  had  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-drifl,  and  said,  *  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  office  of  "this  venerable  old  man"  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  years  of  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  at  one  time,  the  "  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,**  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  po>ts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  were  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz :  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  bequest  of  Edward 
Ilupkins,  of  £500,f  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  £34  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

•  St'e  A PPBMDIZ— Donations,  16M  to  I  u2. 

t  dee  Bwroard'8  '^American  Journal  of  Education^"  Vol.  IV..  669. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  President  Chauncy^s  administratiotf,  both 
the  College  and  the  Colony  were  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  **  ruinous  and  almost 
irreparable,^  and  ^  the  number  of  scholars  short  of  what  they  had 
been  in  former  days.**  All  its  efficient  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court  in  16G9,  after  expressing  their  thankful- 
ness for  the  protection  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
**that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  God  and  their  own  con- 
sciences for  exemption  from  gratitude,"  which  "while  they  were 
studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  itself  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,**  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  their  inhabitants, 
which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  "  sixty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Ovei^ 
seers  of  the  College  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  tliere.*' 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  Massachusetts.  Efficient  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  tliem  from  the  overseers. 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subscrip- 
tions for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
encouragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
tlian  collected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere  ;  and,  after  efforts  for  five  or 
six  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
authorizing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1675—1684. 

President  Chauncy  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  the  presidency  in  July, 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administration — 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  ^  turn  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,*'  a  design  in  which 
thej  succeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  youths.  The 
General  Court  became  early  mixed  up  '*  in  the  motions  and  debates,** 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
students ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote ;  "  That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
missed without  further  hearing.''  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  result  The  col- 
lege continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  his  office  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  suc- 
cessor, as  president  pro  temporiy  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He.  too,  was  born  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  this 
country,  with  so  many  others  of  the  non-conformists,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  five  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar's  appointment  The  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation  ;  for  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  ^a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  " — a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct, 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lis  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  first  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  office  for  two  years 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  He  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  college. 

(To  b«  contlnaed.) 
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OBAim  BT  THE  LBOMLATTRS  OF  ICABSACnUSETra  TO  HARTARD  COLLEOS,  TBOK  ITf 
FOCXDATION  TO  THE  PRB8BMT  TIME.      FROM  THE  STATE  RBC0R08. 

Dale.  £  Sterlinf.       £  LtwfuL 

1686  Toward  a  Hchool  or  College, 400    0    0 

K39  Cambridgo  and  Watcrtown  rates,  £.30  I2s.  and  £20, .      50  12    0 
1640  Ferry  between  Boston  and  Oharkfltown,   . 
1646  To  rrcKidcnt  Dunster,  to  be  paid  in  ^rain  or  rates,    .    100    0    0 
1650  The  Ciiarter  exempted  tlie  College  trom  taxation  on 

real  property  to  the  value  of  £500  sterling  per  an. 
1658  Two  thousand  acrcii  of  land.* 

1654  £100  per  annum,  for  seven  years, 700    0    0 

16r)7  Five  oundred  acres  of  land  granted  to  President. 

1666  To  the  President, 20    0    0 

1672  £150  per  annum  to  the  President  for  three  years,     .        .        .      450    0    0 
1675  £100  per  annum  to  the  President  for  seven  years,    .        .        .      700    0    0 
1632  £100  per  annum  to  the  Preitident  for  ten  years,         .        .        .    1000    0    0 
"Merriconeag  ui  Casco  Bay,  with  HK)0  acres  adjacent/* 

granted  to  President  and  Fellows.f 
1692  To  the  President, 100    0    0 

1694  Do 150    0    0 

1695  Do.  £.V)  per  annum  for  six  years, 800    0    0 

1707  Do.  £60     •»  a         n      u       a 860    0     0 

1708  Do.  £150  "         "        "  three   " 450    0    0 

1700  Do.  for  repuring  his  house, 12    1    2 

1711  Do 180    0    0 

1712  Do 180    0    0 

1718  Do.  £190  at  294  per  cent,  discount  from  sterling,      .     133  19    0 

1716  Do.    190  at  33*         "               *'                 "                 .  126  18  4 

1716  Do.    190  at  40          "               "                 "                 .  114    0  (T 

1717  Do.    180  at  40           **               "                 **                 .  108    0  0 

1718  Do.     ISO  at  4->           "                "                  "                 .  99    0  0 
For  erecting  Massachu.*««tts  Hall  £1500  at  45  per  cent. 

discount  from  8t4;rling, 825    0    0 

1719  To  the  l*rej«idcnt  £1»<0  at  50  per  cent,  discount  from 

sterling, 90  0  0 

For  the  new  building,  £200<)  at  50  per  cent,  dincount 

fVom  sterling, 1000  0  0 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 

Lunenbnr:;,  wld  for  £l2u  at  50  per  cent.,    .        .  60  0  0 

1720  To  the  President,  £4<h»  at  '^)  per  cent,  discount,        .  200  0  0 
^^722  To  the  President,  £150  at  57      »*     '          "        .        .  64  10  0 

1728  To  the  l»resident,  £l.'>0  at  60      "  "        .        .      60    0  0 

1725  To  the  President,  £220  at  64      "  "        .        . 79    4  0 

1726  To  the  President.  £360  at  64      "  "        .        ."TSS  12  0 

discount,    860    0  0 

years  is 

1036  16  0 

11    0  0 

28  16  (T 

, , ^ ^        4    0  0 

1787  To  the  PrexiTicnt,  £2<)o'at  7«  per  cent,  discount,        !      48    0  0 

1788  To  the  President,  £800  at  79  per  cent  discount,        .      63    0  0 

, Amount  carried  forward,         ....  5192  02    4  4602    1     % 

*  Never  obtained.       f  Tbie  graat  wai  defeated  bjr  advene  elaioM 


AiAv    XV  iiiv  <  reniueni,  &oov  ai  o* 

For  Pna«ident's  House,  £10<K)  at  64  percent,  di 
1727  To  the  President,  £360  per  annum  for  eight  ; 
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Amount  brought  fnrnBrd, 
To  T'nf.  Wigglewworth,  £li  13t  4J.  nt  TSpor 
1741  To  til.'  I'r.':>1.]ent,  £l.SaiitT9pcr«nt.  diMw 
To  Trill'  Wiitifl<!»worth,iylOa[7»ptr«nl.i 


To  lVi>f  Wiegloiwortl 

.B  To  i)i,.  ]Tf,Jd«nt,%-i4( 

"■- iworti. 


It  M  per  cunt,  diacuiml 


h,£TISit«4wr« 

ITIS  To  III.  lv.-IJ.'iii,  ».-iuats.ip.^r«iiit..<l 
To  I'm!".  WifL-li'H^urili.illsSuH-tpcrcti 

17S0  To  ihi-  l'r.-i.l.  lit,  £^:iii  |:;.,  4-/  ut  W  " 
To  IV.if.  WiL'L-l.-"..nli.  t-:i'"  ril  :••>  ' 
To  I-rnf.  Uiniiir"!.,  i.-.n  m  m)  iht  wnl. 

1:M  To  111-  IV.,,i,!,.nr.  ii-?.'.IMil>.ii,„.r™ill.  c! 

ITM  To 


To  !■ 


iKlwr 


To  liuhWi  .Tii.Iiili  Monii,  inttniMsr  in  Hebrow, 
ITSS  To  till-  rrpsi.Uiil,  is-w  per  »miuin,  for  nix  yean,    . 

To  Pnif.  Wit-Blv.«iirtli 

ToPnif.  Wiiitlirop, 

ToR.  MoiiK 

1767  To  rtirf-.  WlKjtIesworth,  £100  for  four  ye.™,     . 

To  Prof.  Wiiitlirop,  £W  p«r  uinum,  fur  four  vun, . 

To  K.  Moiiin 

175S  To  R.  Mollis 

1760  To  R.  MoniB 

17S1  To  the  I'roident, 

To  I'mf.  Wiault-forth 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop, 

17eS  To  Ibc  Pn."<idcut, 

To  I'mr.  Wi(rsrle«worth 

To  Prof.  Winlhrop, 

Towuil  vreinion  of  n  nev  bnililing  (Ilolli*  Hall,)     . 

Forouitvriulii  for  the  ume 

One  aiitj-fuiiitli  put  of  Iwclie  towiuhipi  in  Mains, 
1T6S  To  tbe  Prei'Idc'iit 

To  Prof.  WiKal»-"">rtb 

To  Pmf. -Wiiubrop, 

To  Prof.  Scwiill 

Toward  new  building, 

For  defVuviiiic  nrreumeus  na  the  aune, 
ITM  To  the  Prui.iil«nt 

Tol'mf.  WlKuk-iirortli, 

To  Prof.  Winthrop 

ToProf.  BeWHll 

To  Andrew  Ellot^butloT, 

Tor  a  "  water  cn|{iDe," 

70  stiidenti  for  loaic*  by  the  humlng  of  llarrard  Hall, 

To  otbcm  l«;loiipneto  the  Collfga,  mfferoni  by  Are, 

Toward  rfbiiildrngHurvardHiiII,      .... 
1795  To  [he  Prp.ident, 

To  Prof,  WigaleBWorth 

To  Prof,  Winlhrop 

To  Prof.  Sowidl, 

Toward  rabnildins  Harvard  Hall 

ITW  To  thB  Prcnident, 

To  Prof.  WiBBldWonh 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop, 

For  rebuildiuK  Harvard  Hall 

1797  To  tho  Prcaidont,  £»»  jier  umnm,  tor  uveo  jean, 

Amonnt  carried  forward,        .        ,        ,        MSB  IJ    8  !l,Ta 
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Dilt.  £  Sterlinf.  £  LtwAil. 

Amoant  brought  forward,   .        .        .         5556  12    8  21,725  18    7i 
To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £100  per  annum,  for  nine 

year9,  excepting  the  year  1772,  when  £80  only 

were  allowed  him, 880    0    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £100  per  annum,  for  nine  years,        .        .         900    0    0 

1768  To  Prof.  Sewall,    ^ 20    0    0 

1769  To  Prof.  Sewall, 80    0    0 

1770  To  Prof.  Sewall,  £40  per  annum,  for  six  rears,      .        .        .         240    0    0^ 

1771  Four  eijB^hty-fourth  parts  of  towns  in  Maine.  .        .        .        • 
Three  sixty-fourth  parts  of  other  towns  in  Maine, 

1775  To  tiio  President, 200    0    2 

1777  To  the  President,  £242  4*.  ltd.  which,  at  the  average 

rate  of  depreciation  for  that  year,*  was  worth 

about 100    0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £189  17#.  Bd.  worth  about        .        .  86    0  0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £1»0,  worth  about 81  16  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £100,  worth  about 46    9  0 

1778  To  the  President,  £4U0,  which  in  that  year  waa 

worth  about 67  0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £200,  worth  about    ....  84  0  0 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop,  £m>,  worth  about          ....  80  0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £100,  worth  about 17  0  0 

1779  To  the  President,  £10(K),  of  which  the  average  value 

in  that  rear  was  about 67  0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £;)00,  worth  about    .        .        .        .  34  0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £2iJ0,  worth  about 19  6  4 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop,  £.>(K»,  worth  about 84  0  0 

1780  To  the  President,  £741»7  10«.  which,  at  40  for  one,  is        .        .  187  6  8 
To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £8500,  which,  at  forty  for 

one.  Is  worth 87  10  0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £800,  which,  at  forty  for  one, 

is  worth 20    0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £2080,  which,  at  forty  for  one,  is 

worth 52    0  (^ 

1781  To  Prof.  Williams,  (in  specie,) 175    0  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  (in  specie,) 150    0  0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  (in  specie,) 47  19  0 

1788  To  the  President, 261  18  4 

To  the  Professors,  £105  each, 815    0  0 

1784  To  the  President, 282  10  0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth, 288    7  8 

1786  To  the  President, 488    6  8 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  and  Prof.  Pearson,  £241 

•  18#.  id,  each, 48868 

5556  12    8  27,840    9    6| 

These  sums  are  respectively  equal  to     .        .        .  $24,690.14      $01,101.59 

Amounting  to $115,797,731 

1814  Ten  sLxteenths  of  bank  tax,  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,     .       $100,000.00 

Total, $215,797,731 

Besides  the  above  grants  of  money  and  lands,  a  lottery  was  authorized,  in  1765, 
to  raise  £3,200  *'  for  the  new  building,"  probably  Harvard  Ilall. 

In  1785  £200  |)cr  annum  m  ere  ordered  to  be  paid  by  Cliarles  River  Bridge  Cor- 
poration, as  a  compensation  for  the  ferry  which  had  been  granted  to  the  College 
in  1640.  In  1792,  the  same  sum  was  taxed  upon  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation. 
In  1794,  a  lottery  was  gnmted  to  raise  £800  for  a  now  building,  and  in  1806  an- 
other to  ndse  $80,000  for  a  simihir  purpose.  In  1809,  a  township  of  land  in  Maine 
was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  History. 

*  Sas  F«U*i  Hiftorj  of  MunohuMtta  Comaey,  pp.  186  and  196. 
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TABLE  n. 

DO^TATIONS,  CONfllBTIKO  PRIXCIPALLT  OT  BUXS  OP  MOITBT,  AlTD  ABTICLE8  KSTDCATKD 

iir  icoNcr,  oivjEN  bt  individuals  to  uabvabd  collxob. 
Dkte.  £  Sterling.  Uam,  Cnifnof . 

1638  Rev.  Jonx  Harvabd,* 779  17    2 

1639  Mr.  Joseph  Glover  grave  a  **  font  of  printing  lettera."! 
'1642  The  llonorublc  Mugistrates  and  Bevercnd  Elders 

books  valued  at 200    0    0 

Mr.  Henry  Pool, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Theophiliis  Eaton, -40    0    0 

Mr.  Kichunl  Kiik»c11, 9    0    0 

Mr.  Edward  Juckaon, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Worj-, 400 

Mr.  Pariiin,  merchant,        .        .        .        .      ' .        .        S    0    0 
ftomc  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  £49,  ^''and 
Bom^hinff  more^"  toward  furnishing  a  printing- 

T>re8s  with  letters, 49    0    0 

Mr.  William  llibbons,  j  Procured  from  diverR  gen- 
Mr.  Thomas  Welles,  >  tlemen  and  merchants  in 
Mr.  Hugh  Peters,         )    England,  for  books  for  the 

libmr>', 150    0    0 

Mr.  Ilolbrook,  schoolmaster  at  Essex,  England,  .  22  0  0 
A  person  in  England,  unknown,  .  .  .  .  2  10  0 
Bev.  Mr.    Grccnhill,  minister  of  God's  word  at 

Stepney, 7    0    0         ^ 

Mr.  George  Glover, 2    0    0-^'^ 

Mrs.  Glover, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Bridges,     ) 

Mr.  Greehhill,  V  Utensils  to  the  valae  of        .        .      20    0    0 

Mr.  Glover,       ) 

A  gentleman  not  willing  his  name  should  be  known,      60    0    0 

Mr.  Willis,  merchant,  of  Boston,      .        .        .        .        7    0    0 

Captain  Welles,  of  Roxbnry, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Israel  Stoughton,  of  Dorchester.  .  .  .  5  0  0 
Mr.  Richard  Parker,  of  Boston,  woollen  draper,      .       4    0    0 

Mr.  John  Pnitt,  of  Hartford, 4    0    0 

His  Migesty  V  Colonies  in  eight  years  gave  as  follows, 

viz.: — Massachusetts, 191    8    4| 

Hartford, 89    1    0 

New  Haven, 85    1    8 

Plymouth,  (town  of,)       .        .        .        .        4  18    0 

1648  Lady  Moulson, tlOO    0    0 

Mr.  Bridges, J50    0    0 

Sundry  other  persons  unknown.       ....    ^12  16    4 
1644  Mr.  Richard  Harris,  a  great  silver  suit,  valued,  in 
2654,  at  £'y  U.  Hd,  at  fuf.  per  ounce,  and  a  small 
trencher  salt,  valued,  in  16.H,  ut  !(>«..         .        .        5  11    8 
Mr.  Thomas  Laiighiun,  a  silver  beer  bowl,  valued  at        8    8  10 
Mr.  Venn,  fellow  commoner,  one  fruit  dish,  one  sil- 
ver sugar  spoon,  and  one  silver  tipt  jug. 
Exirad  from  the   Colony  Record*^   1»>44. — "Upon 
advice  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  general  care  to  be  taken  for  the  en- 
couruffement  of  learning  and  entrance  of  poor 
schollers  in  ye  College  at  Cambridge,  it  is  ordered 

Amount  carried  forward,      ....  1889  17    2| 

*  A  question  it  raited  by  Pretident  Qaincy  whelber  this  beouest  amounted  to  oiort  than  tba  half 
of  this  lum.  the  phrnscoloiry  boinf  that  ha  gave  **  the  moiety  oi  hit  estate.*'  But  the  enrlicct  raeordi 
imply  that  the  moiety  anuHinted  to  the  sum  above  named  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Rav.  Tbomaa 
8he|iard,  hit  cotemiioniry.  and  the  minister  of  Cambridjre.  is  positive  to  tba  fact  that  the  property 
of  Harvard  amounted  to  X16UU.     Ue  also  fave  3S0  volumes  of  books. 

tThe  font>of  ty|ies  was  perhaps  bequeathed  to  the  Collefe  by  Mr.  Glover,  who  was  a  (Winter,  and 
who  died  on  the  passage  to  this  country.  His  widow  afler%vard  became  the  wife  oif  President 
Donster. 

X  These  three  sums,  amounting  to  £\m  l(b.  4d.,  were  paid  into  the  **  country  trcasunr,**  wbevt 
they  remained  till  1713,  when  they  were  repaid  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annom  Ron  IfiBS, 
Xld  per  annum  having  been  allowed  from  1043  to  1685. 
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Data.  £  Sterlinf .     ICam.  Ciuna^. 

Amonnt  brought  forward,     ....  1839  17    2| 

that  the  deputies  snail  commend  it  to  the  several 

townes  (and  the  elders  are  desired  to  give  their 

furtherance  hereto  with  deoluration  of  the  cuoso 

which  was  propounded  by  the  said  Commission- 
ers, and  hath  been  put  in  practice  already  by 

some  of  the  other  Colonies,  viz.,  of  every  family 

allowing  one  peck  of  com,  or  I2d.  in  money  or 

other  commodity,  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  for 

the  College  at  Cambridge,  or  where  else  ho  shall 

appoint  in  Boston  or  Churlchtown/' 
From  a  letter  of  Dunster's  to  the  Commissioners,  in 

1647,  it  appears  that  this  contribution  amounted 

to  about  £50  per  annum.     Quincy's  History,  p. 
^  15—17,  vol.  I. 

1650  John  Newgate  (or  Newdigate)  of  Boston,  gave  by  ' 

his  will  an  aunuity*  of  £5,  being  5  per  cent,  in-  ^ 

-^  terest  on 100    0    0 

1658  John  Glover,  an  annuitvf  of  £5, 100    0    0  " 

1654  Sundry  gentlemen^  and  the  town  of  Charlestown, 

toward  the  repairs  of  the  College, 851  15    6 

1655  Sir  Kenelm  Digb^  gave  books  to  the  value  of  .        .      60    0    0 
i8d6  Mr.  Samuel  Parns  ^sometimes  spelt  Parish)  a  silver 

tankard,  valued  in  inventory  of  College  plate, 

Nov.  18,  1«74, 7  10    0 

1657  Edward  Hopkins,  Governor  of  Hartford  Colony, 

fave  in  **  com  and  raeate,"  according  to  Treiujurcr 
^anforth*s  account,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .         100    0    0 

[The  facilities  of  conveyance  may  bo  judged  of 
by  the  charge  of  £7s.  6d.  for  transport  to  Cam- 
bridge. By  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1657,  he 
frave  £500  to  tmstees  for  the  purpose  of  '*  breed- 
ing up  hopeful  vouth  in  a  wav  of  learning  both 
at  the  Grammar  School  and  College  for  the  public 
service  of  the  country  in  future  times." 

This  bequest  was  not  paid  till  1718,  and  then 
by  a  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  it  was  put  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  and  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  though  not  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of 
the  friends  of  Yale  College,  some  of  whom  have 
urged  that  it  was  probable  Governor  Hopkins  in- 
tended this  legacy  for  the  benefit  of  that  institu- 
tion.' The  date  of  the  establishment  of  Yale 

College  does  not  favor  this  idea.  ] 500    0    0 

Captain  Kichard  Sprogue,  of  Charlestown,  bv  liis 
last  will  and  testament  gave  to  the  ('ollege  thirty 
ewe  sheep,  witli  their  lambs,  valued  at  £80. 

[In  CoUego  Book  No.  1,  p.  44,  is  the  following 
receipt: — "Kec'd  of  [by*!  me,  John  Hichards, 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  of 
Thos.  Danforth,  late  treasurer  of  the  said  society, 
six  fut  cattle,  and  two  oxen,  valued  ut  £35  in  cur- 
rent country  pay,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  sheep  he 
the  said  Thos.  Danforth  rec'd  for  the  legacy  of 
Capt.  K.  Spraguo  to  the  said  College,  feept.  7, 
^  lfi«'J.] 85    0    0 

1658  Sir  Kichard  Daniel,  Knight,  gave  many  books  to  the 

library. 
Mr.  William  Colburn,  of  Boston,  gave  in  money,    ...  500 

Mr.  John  Freik  ffave  oooks  to  the  value  of      .        .        .        .  10    0    0 

Mr.  Latham,  minister  of  Bury,  In  tlie  County  of 

Lancaster, 5    0    0 

Mr.  William  raine,  merchant,  gave,  to  be  laid  out  in 

lands, ,....  8000 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....    1904  17  21  1120    5    6 

^— — 

*This  annuity  wai  sold  in  1R44  for  $333.33. 

fThii  aunaity  eontiooM  to  bo  paid,  and  ii  a  eharyt  on  a  buiMinf  in  Dock  Sqoaie. 
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Dftta.  £  Steriinf .     Uam.  Comnef. 

Amount  brought  forward,      ....  1904  17    2|  1129    5    t 
1658  Mr.  Jn.  Paine,*  mcrcnant,^  of  Boston,  gave,    .        .        .        .  10    0    0 

»--''Mr.  Stranfftiish,  of  Lon<lon,t  gave    .        .        .        .      10    0    0 
The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  place  (snpposed  to  be 
Elentheria,  Bahama  Inlands)  out  of  tlieir  poverty 

gave 124    0    0 

Mr.  Edward  Tyng, 9  10    0 

^  Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  by  his  will  gave  the 

remainder  of  his  estate  to  the  College ;  whereof 
received  in  hortfM^  valued  at  £72.  [Treasurer 
Danforth  credits  in  his  account,  *'By  pt.  [pay- 
ment] of  Mr.  Ward's  legacy  £94,"  and  charges 
for  a  **  loss  in  a  eoU,  had  in  payment  of  said 

Icffacy,  £7.  10,"  showing  the  amount  realized.! .        •        •  86  10    0 

Mr.  John  Willct  gave  Uie  bell  now^  hanging  in  the 

turret. 
Mr.  John  Winthrop  eavo  books  to  the  value  of       .        .        .  20    0    0 

1^659  John  Dodderidge,  Esq.,  of  Freniington,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  gave  an  annuit v  of  £10  "  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,"  farevtr, 
[It  was  paid  for  twetUy-/ourytar$^  but  neversince, 
notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  recover  ii.]  .  240  0  0 
Bobert  Keyne,$  of  Boston,  merchant,  K^ve  to  the 
College'a  legacy  of  £100,  and  the  halt' of  a  house 
which  was  valued  at  £147*.  1U</.,  and  was  atler- 

ward  sold  for  £150, 250    0    0 

L       Richard  Sultonstall.  Esq.,  being  in  England,  sent 

over  goods  whicn  cost  there,        ....    100    0    0 
and  n'ione\'|  to  the  amount  of       ...        .    220    0    0 
1660  Mr.  Henry  Webb  bequeathed  a  dwelling  housed  in 

Boston^ 6000 

Bcv.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Rowley^  bequeathed  a  part 
_  of  his  library,  and  the  reversion  of  his  house  and 

~    -'"  lands.** 

1664  Thomas  Pierce,  senior,  of  Charlestown,  left  a  legacy 

of 100 

Tapt.  Penelton  ffave,  in  lumber. 5    0    0 

Mr.  Rowss,  of  Charlestown,  saddler,  a  legacy,        .        .        .  2  10    0 

Mr.  Francis  Willoughby, 16    0    0 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  merchant,  gave  a  pewter 

flagon, 10    0 

w  Amount  carried  forward,       ....  2598  17    2i  1580  05    6 

*The9e  fiAs  of  Jn.  nnd  William  Pnine  were  laid  not  fur  the  purehan  of  land  lying  north  of  Um 
old  meetinf-house,  m  fur  as  Hsrvnrd  Hall,  beinff  the  lot  boufht  of  John  B«tt«,  in  1661. 

t  The  diinntiont  Trom  Eni^lnnd  are  tiut  down  ai  hnvinp  been  in  the  correoey  of  Enfland,  whether 
it  be  HI  ttjited,  or  not,  in  the  C»lle|re  books.  Humt  mav  hare  been  translated  in  the  Oollcfe  record* 
into  lawful  money,  ai  it  wni  called ;  but  if  thii  were  the  case,  the  remit  would  doC  often  be  itated 
in  a  precise  number  of  pounds,  like  the  above  gill. 

X  Bv  the  word  now  must  be  here  meant  a  date  not  later  than  1668,  at  the  reeoffd  of  the  donatioo, 
in  Cullege  Rook  No.  3,  is  in  Treasurer  Danforth's  handwriting. 

$  Kob«rt  Keyne  must  have  been  a  man  not  merely  of  stibttance.  at  appear*  by  •<>  considerable  a 
legacy  to  the  College,  and  of  distinction  for  courage  and  conduct,  as  appeara  oy  hi*  having  been 
tlie  first  Captain  of  the  Artillery  Company,  but  of  excellent  sense  and  discretion,  and  a  modest  ap- 
preciation of  himself  worthy  of  being  always  had  in  remembrance,  as  appear*  by  the  following 

sentences  in  his  will  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  legacy :  " my  desire  i*  that  it  shall 

be  improved,  (not  ab<iut  the  buildings  or  repairs  of  the  College,  for  tkot  J  think  the  e^trntry  fkould 
do  and  look  after,)  but  for  the  use  and  beli>  of  such  (Kior  and  hopeful  scholar*,**  iLc.  And  again : 
"Therefore  because  I  have  but  little  insignt  in  the  true  ordering  of  schohr*  and  other  things  thereto 
belonging  in  a  Cnllege  way,  and  so  |Mifsibly  may  dispose  of  my  gift  where  there  i*  las*  need,  and 
that  it  might  do  more  good  if  it  was  disposed  of  in  some  otiier  way,  /am  wiUinf  to  rrftr  it  to  tka 
President,  Trtiatta  and  OverteerM^  that  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  ordering  of  the  College, 
and  scholars  or  students,  with  tlie  things  tliereto  belonging.**  The  approbation  of  posterity  should 
be  bestowed  on  such  wise  self-renunciation,  as  an  offset  fur  the  rebukes  which  dipt.  Keyne  endured 
from  tlie  church,  and  the  penalties  he  paid  to  the  Court,  in  his  own  day,  for  making  to«  much 
profit  on  his  n>erehandise. 

II  The  currency  in  which  this  money  was  paid  cannot  be  ascerUined.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ster- 
ling, from  its  having  been  sent  from  England.     It  has  also  been  supposed— see  F  '  ~ 


England.     It  has  also  been  supposed-  -see  Peirce  and  Quincy— 
that  this  was  in  |iaynient  of  his  father'*  legacv  U.  the  College. 

If  The  house  stood  on  the  ground  now  uccupiMl  by  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Little  At  Brown,  and 
the  estate  still  lielongs  to  the  Coltcfc. 

^J?'S^^  ^!!*r  «•"»•'"»«•  l««session  in  I7II.    The  lands  in  Rowley  were  sold,  and  a  farm  la 
Waltharo,  caUcd  tiie  "Rogers  Farm,'*  was  |wrcha»«d,  and  this  again  was  sold,  in  1835,  for  $5000. 
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Dila.  £  Sterlinf .   ICam.  Carraoey. 

Amount  bronffht  forward,     ....  8598  17    Si  1580  05    6 
^--''''Shidget  Wynds,  of  Cnarlostown,  a  legacy  of  .       .       •       •  4    0    0 

1669  Several  ^rsons  of  PorUznouth,  N.  H.,  engaged  to 

S*  ve  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  seven  years,  (of 
is  amount  Mr.  Richard  Cutts  gave  £20  per  an- 
num,) and  the  town,  in  1678.  voted  that  what 
remiuned  unpaid  of  this  sum  snould  be  levied  on 

the  inhabitants, 42000 

•■'  Henry  Henley;,  Esq.,  of  Lyme,  Dorsetshire,    •       .      27    0    0 
'    A  gentleman  in  England,  oy  Feter  Sargent,    .        .      27    0    0 
t-  1670  Another  gentleman  in  England,  by  the  same,         .      20    0    0 
'    William  rennoyer,  an  annuity,*  from  the  rents  of 
an  estate  in  ^Norfolk,  England,  for  the  benefit  of 
-  *'  two  fellows  and  two  acEolars,'*  valued  at        .    680    0    0  * 

1671  James  Penn,  elder  of  the  ilrst  Church  in  Boston, 

bequeathed  an  annuity,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rents  of  his  farm  at  Pulling  Point,  to  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  First  Church,  **  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some  poor  scholar  or  scholars  at  the 
College,"! 10    0    0 

1672  Mr.  Henry  Ashnrst,  (the  same,  probably,  who  was 

afterward  Sir  Henry,  agent  of  the  Colony,)       .    100    0    0 
A  contribution  was  made  this  year  in  for^-four 

towns,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the 

College ;  and  with  the  exception  of  four,  vix. : 

Dover  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Kittery  and  Scar- 
borough, in  Maine^  they  were  all  within  the 

present  limits  of  this  Common wealtli ;  the  most 

northerly  being  Nowbuir,  the  most  southerly, 

Weymouth ;  and  Concora  being  the  most  wester- 
ly, except  those  on  or  near  the  Connecticut  Hiver, 

vix :  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Springfield, 

and  Westficld.    Boston  gave  £800,  and  the  whole 

amounted  to 2277    6    2 

Sir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class, 

gftve,  toward  the  same  object,     .        .        .        .        5    0    0 
1674  A  gentleman  in  England,  by  Peter  Sargent,    .        .      24    0    0 
*-  1675  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  of  England,  bequeathed  his 

whole   library,  comprising   many  volumes   of 
^^         Oriental  literature. 
1676  Judith  Finch  left  a  legacy  of  £1  in  com,  from  which 

the  College  realized, 14    6 

1678  Theophilus  Gsle,  D.  D.,  bequeathed  his  libranr, 
which  was  more  than  equal  to  all  that  was  in  the 
CoUere  library  before. 

1679  Joseph  Brown,  bequeathed, 100    0    0 

andinbooks,: 5000 

John  Smeadley,  of  Concord, 10    0    0 

1680  Henry  Clark,  of  Hadley, 50    0    0 

Richard  Russell  Jbeq^ueathed  £100-~of  which  was 

received  in  provisions  only 81  18    4 

David  Wilton. 10    0    0 

1681  Sir  Matthew  IIol worthy  beoueathed  **  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  directors  as  tney  shall  judge  best  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel."         .......  1000    0    0 

Capt.  John  Hull, 100 

Cajpt.  Samuel  Scarlett  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £7, 

but  nothing  more  was  ever  realized  than    .        .       •       •  10    0    0 

1682  Sir  John  Mi^ynard,  "his  miuesty's  sergeant  at  law," 
eight  ehests  of  books,  valued  at  .  .       •    400    0    0 

1688  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  bequeathed,  .       .       .       .    100    0    0 


mJ:  Ed±^P^'  f '!!I^J^a"snvT«SbieS'' 

Mr.  Francis  WiSiwright,  J   e~5h  a  silver  goblet-S 


Amount  carried  forward,       ....  4991  17    2*  4648  10    6 


•  Tkw  aaaaity  eaoUmMs  to  be  paid,  and  jisUa  about  £»  per  aaaiuB. 

"This  leney  eootinoM  avaOabb  to  ths  prwoot  day.  , 

This  Immt,  it  b  said  ia  the  ncocdt,  wu  probably  MTW  fM«iv«d.  

.Mr.WaiawrifktgMdaalsdiali86.    The  othM  two  do  aot  app«  to  havt  laotived  a  dggna. 

10» 
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Date.  £  Starling.       Mm.  Conwey. 

Amount  brought  forward,     ....  4991  17    2^  4648  19    6 
1683  Dencon  William  Trosodale  bequeathed  £40— "and 
"  Btill  remains  due  to  the  Collefl^,"  aays  the  record. 

Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  gave  a  silver  goblet.      _  ^  i     i     ^ 

1687  William  Brown,  senior,  bequeathed  y»rr  %f'»^UjflOO    0    0 

1690  Robert  Thomer,  of  Baddesley,  in  the  county  of 

-"  Southampton,  bequeathed* 600    0    0 

1698  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  bequeathed  £100, 
which  the  College  never  obtamed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  executor  was  sued  for  it. 

1694  Madam  Manr  Anderson  gave 5    0    0 

1695  Nathaniel  Hulton,  senior,  citizen  and  Salter  of  Lon- 

—  don, 100    0    0 

1696  Thomas  Gunston,  of  Stock-Newington,  ...      60    (To 

1697  lion.  Robert  Boyle  gave  £45  per  annum  "  for  the 

salaries  of  two  mmisters  to  teach  the  natives  in 
the  Christian  Religion." 

[No  payment  of  this  annuity  was  made  till  1710 
when,  in  compensation  for  the  delay,  it  was 
agreed  that  double  the  amount  should  be  paid 
for  six  vears,  and  after  that,  £45  were  regularly 

{)aid  till  1785.    This  makes  its  duration  equiva- 
ent  to  a  period  of  81  years,  and  the  sum  received, 
in  all,  £3645.] 8646    0    0 

1698  Mr.  Eliakim  Hutchinson  gave  £10,  declaring  his 

purpose  to  give  £10  per  annum  as  long  as  the 
government  should  be  such  as  he  approved. 
[He  continued  the  benefaction  till  his  death  in 
1717.  when  the  whole  amount  received  was]       .        .        .         200    0    0 

1699  Hon.  William  Stoughton  erected  a  building,  called 

Stoughton  Hall  [the  first  of  that  name]  at  the 

cost  of 1000    0    0 

In  1700,  probably,  the  same  gentleman  gave  a 
— —  larffe  silver  bowl,  484  oz.,  and  a  goblet,  21  oz.,      15  12    9 

rrps  Capt.  Kichard  Sprague.  late  of  Charlestown,   .        .XU^^/.^x^       400    0    0 
1708  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  for  indigent       * 

..^  students, 200    0    P 

1718  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.,  for  a  mathematical  instructor 

or  profcssor,t  .  04i<L-.u,«^  ....         200    0    P 

1714  Thomas  Richards,  £30,  at  331  per  cent,  discount,  la 

—  equal  to 20    0    0 

1716  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  an  annuity^  of  £60  for  the 

support  of  two  preachers  among  the  "  Indians 

and  Blacks,"  representing  a  capital     .        .        .  1000    0    0 

William  Brown,  or  Salem,  for  indigent  students, 
£100,  at  40  per  cent,  discount  from  sterling 
money,  or  15  per  cent,  from  the  standard  of  the 
Province. 60    0    0 

General  Nicnolson  gave  a  number  of  books.  ^ 

1717  Rev.  William  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  £250,  at  40  pe^i^^  ^-ia**^ 

cent,  discount, 150    0    0 

1718  Madam  Hutchinson,  widow  of  Eliakim  H.,  £10,  at 

50  per  cent,  discount, 6    0    0 

1719  John  Wallcy,  Esq.,  £100.  at  50  per  cent,  discount,        60    0    0 
THOMAS  HOLLIS.     [This  first  donation  from  this 

distinguished  benefactor  was  received  this  year. 

Amount  carried  forward,     ....  10587    9  11|  6748  19    6 

*Thii  legacr  was  fiven  while  President  Mather  wei  in  Eniland.  bat  in  eooteouenee  of  eertein 
provisions  in  the  will,  the  lastpayment  was  not  made  till  ITel.  In  that  year  Treatarer  Btorer 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  XSOO  in  full  of  this  legacy. 

t  At  this  period  began  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  Province,  in  eoneequence  of  the 
iasue  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  government.  Specie  disappeared,  and  the  bills  increased  in  number, 
and  diminished  in  value,  till  aAer  1750,  when  a  larce  sum  in  silver  was  received  from  EMland,  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  in  the  French  war,  and  formed  a  sufficient  basis  of  circula- 
tion till  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  rate  of  depreciation  is  adopted  generally  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Feh.  though  memoranda  in  the  College  records,  and  some  private  sonrces  of  informatian 
have  been  consulted,  and  occasionally  followed.  Probably  prices  in  the  money  market  were  not 
so  definite  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  larger  and  more  wealthy  eomrannity,  mod  the  rates  here 
given  must  be  oonsidered  as  generally,  rather  than  univemlly,  oorrert. 

^Tbis  annuity  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  paid ;  but  the  unexpended  belaaces  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fund  which  now  amoooto  to  $15,900,  and  opwara,  the  iatooM  of  which  is  atiU 
devoted  to  the  orif  ioal  purpose. 
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Oftte.  £  Bterlinf.      Mem.  Cornney. 

Amoant  brought  forward,  ....  10587    9  ll^  6748  19    6 

1719  and  was  followed,  as  will  be  seeD,  by  many  gen- 
erous gifts  in  subsequent  years.    The  present  list 

of  them  has  been  made  out,  with  much  care,  « 

from   original   documents, — many  of  them  in 

HoUis's  own  hand,  and  others  being  accounts  by 

the  College  treasurers  of  the  funds  received  from 

him.]    This  year,  in  Massachusetts  currencr, 

£296.  16.  li,  whicn  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  is 

equal  to 148    8    0|K  ^ 

1720  Hon.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  £150,  equal  to        .      75    0    0     +-•  ^>^  ^ 
HoLLis  gave,  this  year,  a  large  number  of  books,                       J  g  ^-^^^^  ^^^y^ * 

and  in  money  £665.  5. 6.  or  .        .882  12    9#-t^.P'*^^\-# '"'^'^ 


and  in  money  £665.  5.  6.  or         ....    ^on  i.:a    »f-^^.r  ^^-#* 

1721  And  the  next  year  £1784.  IS.,  equal,  at  54  per  cent.     ^  ^  ^  Y 

discount,  to 820  19    0 

1722  UoLLis  gave  many  valuable  books,  a  portnut  of  him- 

self, and  money  to  the  amount  £332.  10.  cur- 

rencv,  which,at  57  per  cent  discount,  is  equal  to    148    4    8ft 
1728  Capt.  Ephroim  Flynt,  of  Concord,  £100  at  60  per  t     6  ^  t. 

cent,  discount, 40    0    0    Vtt"  #^0  \J^  P"y 

Samuel  Gerrish,  books  valued  at  £10  currency,  or         4    0    0  ^ 

Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown.  £100,  equal  to    .        .      40    0    0 
Madam  Marr  Saltonstall,  wife  of  Gov.  Saltonstall, 

gave  £100  currency,  or 40    0    0    - 

HoLus  gave  manv  b(K>ks  for  the  library,  and  \fi 

money  £580,  which,  at  60  per  cent  discount,  is     282    0    0 

1724  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  £100,  at  64| 

per  cent  discount, 85    6    8  '  i 

John  Frizzle,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £150,  equal  to       .      58    0    0 
HoLus  presented  books  to  the  value  of,    .        .        .    100    0    0 

and  procured  more  £rom  the  following  persons, 

viz.: 
John  Hollis.  his  brother,  to  the  value  of  .        .        .      64    0    0 
Thomas  Hollis,  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 

Bev.  Joseph  Ilussev,  and  probably  from 
"    Mr.  Harris,  of  Lonaon.* 

1725  Mrs.  Anne  Mills  bequeathed  £50,  discU.  649  Pi"*  <^i^t- »      17  18    4 
Hon.  Gurdon  Saltonstall^  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

bequeathed  £100,  which,  at  the  same  discount,  is      85    6    8 
Hollis  gave  three  valuable  cases  of  books,  (cost  not 
stated^)  and  procured  a  large  number,  also,  from 
the  following  persons : 
Bev.  Dr.  Guise,  of  Hertford, 
..     Mr.  Ducanc,  of  London,  5  guineas  toward  purchase  , 

of  Mr.  l^vle's  sermons, 5    5    0 

Edward  Leeos,  of  Hackney, 

"Williom  Woolley,  of  Clapton,  Hackney,  and  probably 
John  Lloyd,  of  London. 
iTiio  Hollis  sent  to  the  College,  besides  another  large 
number   of    books,  monev  to  the  amount  of 
£1,170  currency,  which,  at  661  per  cent  dlsc't,  is    890    0    0 

Tliis  was  for  his  professorsnip  of  Mathematics. 
He  also  procured  a  orescnt  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
types  from  a  friena  of  his,  which  cost  £117  of 
our  currency,  or  in  London,  .  .      89    0    0 

And  he  induced  the  two  following  gentlemen 
to  send  a  donation  of  books  to  the  lionury,  viz. : 
Dr.  Bichard  Mead,  and 
•    Mr.  John  Beynolds,  timber  merchant,  London. 
1727  Bev.  Thomas  Cotton,  of  London,  £100  for  Presi- 
dent's salary,  .      88    6    8 
And  £100  for  books,  at  66|  per  cent,  discount,  .      88    6    8 
Hollis  gave  an  apparatus  for  experimcntid  philoso- 
phy, which  cost  in  England,        ....    126  10    0 
And  presented  many  valuable  books  given  by 
himself  and  his  ftiends. 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....   18896    9    0|  6748  19    6 
*  Ths  valut  of  the  abort  foor  ftftt  b  not  ftslod. 
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Date.  £  Stertinf .  llaM.  CutfHWf . 

Amount  bronght  forward,  ....    18896    9  0|  6748  19    6 
1729  John  and  William  Vaasid  gave  each  a  silver  tankard, 

weighing  abont  20  onnoea,  worth  probably  about      10  10  0  j 

1780  Madam  Mary  Saltonstall,  bequeathed  £1000,  average  ^  ^     Q,  JL<^i 
^^           diBcount  70  per  cent, 800    0  0     lU*  •    •^^^ 

1781  Col.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  left  by  his  will  £60 

to  the  College,  lor  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
plate.    Discount  that  year  about  68  per  cent.,    .      19    4    0 
Mr.  John  Chester,  of  Connecticut.  £50,  equal  to     .      16    0    0 
1732  Mr.  Nathaniel  Uollis,  brother  to  Thomas,        .        .    100    0    0    ' 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  heir  to 

Thomas,  who  died  in  January  of  this  year,        .    200    0    0 'T%«j^ 
^•^788  Rev.   Dean  Berkeley  procured  for  the  College  a  V  . 
valiuible  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  books. 
1784  Mr.  Thomas  Uollis,  also  presented  a  valuable  coUeo- 
■            tion  of  books,  and  the  next  year  he  gave  another, 

1787  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  £300,  ^  J*Jl  - 

discount  77  per  cent, -^  69    0    0  Vv^* 

President  Wadsworth,  £110.  at  77  per  cent,  disc.,  is      25    6    0 
Rev.  Dr.  Guise,  )  presented  some  books,  and  Dr. 
Rev.  Dr.  Watts,  )   Watts  gave  all  his  own  works,  as    . 

they  appeared. 

1788  John  Ellery,  of  Hartford,  £160,  at  78  per  cent  disc.      88    0    0 
James  Townsend.  of  Boston,  £500,  for  the  Hollis 

Professor  of  Divinity, 110    0    0 

1789  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  £800,  for  the  Hollis  Pro- 

fessor of  Divinity, 66    0    0 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Saltonstall,  of  Boston,  bequeathed 
•«».»  £300  for  indigent  scholars,  discount  78  per  cent    ""  66    0    0 

1742  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq..  presented  100  ounces  of 

silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity,      22  10    0 
Mrs.  Holdeu,  widow  of  Mr.  Holden,  of  London, — 
merchant,  and  governor  of  the  bankof  En^land^ 
and  her  daughters,  gave  for  the  building  of  a 

chapel, 40000 

1748  President  Holyoke.  £100.  at  80  per  cent  discount,      20    0    0 
1744  Hon.  Colin  Campbell,  of  tne  Island  of  Jamaica,  gave 
a  new  transit  instrument,  and  repaired  the  qua- 
drant, at  a  larq€  expense. 
Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  presented  a  folio  Bible  for 
w^  Holden  Chapel.  -  ^ .  *.  .^ . 

1747  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £250,  at  85  per  ^*m^  J\ Xr^^ 

cent,  discount,  equal  to*      .  .        .      87  10    0      \^^n    f 

Col.  John  Vassall  gave  a  very  valuable  reflecting  ^    0 

telescope. 

1748  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  made 

a  large  aonation  of  books,  through  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne^  by  whose  influence  they  were  procured. 
1750  Mr.  Francis  Archibidd,  and 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Boston,  gave  some  anatomi- 
cal preparations. 
Hon.  Judge  Dudley  bequeathed  for  an  annual  lec- 
ture £133. 6. 8.,  which,  at  90  per  cent,  discount,  is      18    6    8 
Mr.  Henry  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  £100, 

at  90  per  cent,  discount. 10    0    0 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  of  Medford,  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  antique  chair,  called  the  Presi- 
dent's chair;  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
It  is  only  a  tradition  that  it  was  received  during 
the  presidency  of  Holvoke. 

Admiral  Warren  gave  a  fine  refiecting  telescope. 

1752  William  James,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  medical  books,  to 

the  value  oft 25    0    0 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....  14989  15  8}  6748  19    6 

*  This  bequest,  u  well  u  the  previous  f  ift  of  100  ounces  of  silver,  was  for  the  benefit  of  tha 
Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  provided  he  wu  **  in  full  communion  with  some  ConfregaUooel  or 
Pieebjrlerien  Church,  end  taught  the  principles  of  the  Christien  religion  «ceordiu|r  to  the  well 
known  confeivion  of  faith  dmwn  up  by  the  synod  of  the  ehurcbee  in  Mew  England.^  Otherwisa 
>the  interest  was  to  be  given  to  some  dMrving  indigent  student 

t  At  this  date,  the  prooen  of  a  nstoratioa  of  the  coneocy  to  a  qiecie  basb  wee  ia  piefraiB; 
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£  Bterlinf .     Mem.  Currtooj. 

Amount  bronffht  forward,  ....  14989  15    8}  6748  19    • 

1758  Daniel  Henchman,  tne  income  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  Hollifl  profesaors, 66  18    4 

^.^  Thomaa  HoUia,  of  Linooln^a  Inn,  grandson  of  Na- 
thaniel Hollia,  throuffh  his  aon  Thomaa,  made 
his  first  donation  of  books  to  the  library  this 
year.* 

1760  Samael  Epes,  Esq^.,  of  Ipswich,  bequeathed,  with- 

out any  restriction,  the  sum  of 800    0    0 

Henry  Flynt,  Esq..  the  worthy  tutor  of  flfbr-flve 
years*  standing,  bequeathed  £700,  O.  T.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tutors,  and  £112.  10.,  O.  T.,  or  60 
Spanish  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
needy  scholars.    These  sums  are  equivalent,  re- 

specuvely,  to 70    0    0 

and 11    5    0 

1761  Hon.  William  Dummer,  bequeathed,  for  the  purchase 

of  books. 66  18    4 

and  for  tno  benefit  of  the  HoUis  professors,        .        .        •         188    6    8 
Hon.  Thomaa  Hancock,  gave  a  fine  reflecting  tele- 
scope. 

1762  Stephen  Sewall,  A.  B.,  for  the  professor  of  Hebrew, 
£100, 0.  T., .        .  18    6    8 


Samuel  bean,  A.  M.,  tutor, )    „-„.^«f^^  .  ^i^i,  ftv» 
Stephen  Sewiu,  A.  i.,  and  \  ^^^^,^^t       ^ 
AnSrew  Eliot,  X.  B.,  '        )       the  Buttery, 


^^•*  A^S«wEli;rX:B::*'""^f      theButtcy,  ...  400 

1764  [A  general  subscription  was  made  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  or  Harvard  Hall  by  fire.  The 
names  of  the  donors,  with  the  sums  they  con- 
tributed^ are  preserved  in  the  College  Records, 
but  it  will  be  sufldent  to  state  here  the  sum  re- 
ceived fW>m  the  several  towns  or  counties.  They 
were  aa  follows.] 
1764  Boston, £476    0    6 

Charlcstown, 25  18    0 

Marblchead, 58  17    0 

Salem, 98    6    9 

Worcester  County,    .        .        .        .        88    2    0 

Cambridge, 65  12    6 

Gloucester, 28  19    0 

Newbury, 28    5    0 

Barnstable  County,   .       .       .        .       11    6    0 

Other  places, 57  15    0 

878  16    9 

Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,     .  .    200    0    0 

And  a  case  of  books  containing  56  vols,    Books 
were  also  presented  bj  the  following  persons, viz.: 

Dr.  Driimmond,  Archbishop  of  York 

Benjamin  Avery,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Lardner, 

Mr.  Peter  Livius,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Nool, 

Sev.  William  Harris  of  Honiton,  Devonshire, 

Joseph  Jennings^ 

Rev.  Jonas  Momam, 

Rev.  John  Usher,  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

The  Sodety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts, 100    0    0 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New 

England  and  the  parts  adjacent,  ....    200    0    0 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....    15521    0    8}  8211  16    8 

aad  Um  CoUcft  fuond  itwif  a  loier  by  the  forefoiof  extraordiaary  dapraoiatioo,  to  the  axtmit  of  7& 

Kesot.  of  tia  proporty  invMtod  in  bomb,  and  note*.     The  ineome  of  the  foondatiom  of  the 
lie  pfDftnonhi|«  wu  redoeed  from  X80  per  annum  to  X90L    See  copy  of  a  OMmorial  of  the 
Oorpoffatioo  to  tlie  Irgiclature  in  1779,  among  the  files  in  the  laie  at  the  library. 

•It  eoaeiflled  of  Mihoo^e  Works,  S  vob.,  aad  44  vob.  of  traote,  aU  la  qaailo.    This  was  the 
of  anay  uoiilar  gifts. 


{ 
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<4^  Amount  brought  forward,  .        .        .    15521    0    8|  8211  16    % 

•"^1765  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh  and 
t  Dr.  Fothergill  J  of  London,  presented  valuable  booka. 

^  1765  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln*  a  Inn,  nine  caaea  of 
valuable  books. 
The  General  Assembly  of  New  HampshirOf  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth, 

gave  books  to  the  value  of 800    0    0 

.  Bev.  Joseph  Bewail, SOOO 

V  The  Society  for  Fropagatinjg  the  Gospel  in  New 

England  and  the  p«rta  adjacent,  ....    100    0    0 

Bev.  George  Whitefield, 5    6    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  for  a  professorship  of  He- 
brew and  other  Oriental  Languages,— the  first 
professorship  founded  by  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land,        1000    0    0 

^       Hon.  John  Alford.* 1862    8    5 

1766  The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 

Knowledge  presented  25  volumes  of  books,  and 

other  cases  to  the  value  of 10  12  11 

Books  were  also  given  by 

The  Rev.  East  Apthorp, 

John  Beaton, 

Thomas  Broomfield  and  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner, 

Rev.  John  £r»kine, 

Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  seven  cases  of 
valuable  books. 

Richard  Jackson,  of  London,  a  number  of  valuable 
books. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  the  king's  printer,  at  Edinburgh,  a 
number  of  valuable  books. 

Edward  Kitchen,  of  Salem,  devised  to  the  College,        •        •         188    6    % 

Samuel  Quincy,  of  Boston,  gave  a  carpet  for  the  ap- 
paratus chamber,  and  books  were  presented  by 
the  following  persons,  namely : 

John  Langdon,  of  Boston, 

Jasper  Mauduit,  of  London, 

Daniel  Mildred,  of  do.,  in  behalf  of  a  "meeting  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,"   .... 

Capt.  Jn.  Miller,  of  Chanestown,  to  the  value  of  .        .        •  7    4    0 

Epes  Sargent,  to  the  value  of •  10    0    0 

Barlow  Trecothick,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  London, 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

1767  Hon.  John  Hancock  subscribed  £500  sterling  for  the 

purchase  of  books  for  the  library.    The  order 

sent  to  London,  however,  cost  £54. 4.  in  addition, 

making  his  donation, 554    4    0 

Dr.  Lardner  gave  four  volumes  of  his  works,  and 

many  other  persons  contributed  to  the  growth  of 

the  new  library. 

Dr.  Haberden  presented 8    8    0 

Thomas  Hollis  gave  fourteen  boxes  of  books,  and 

subscribed  for  Philosophical  Apparatus,     .        .    200    0    0 

Timothv  Hollis, 20    0    0 

Jasper  Mauduit, 50    0    0 

John  South, 10    0    0 

Messrs.  Tappanden  and  Hanby,        .        .        .        .      10  10    0 

1768  Hon.  James  Bowdoinjpresentcd  an  Orrery  which  coat     86    5    0 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  seven  more  coses 

of  books. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Savage,  merchant, 
of  London,  Hon.  Koyall  Tvier,  and  Rev.  George 
Whitefield,  each  gave  sunary  books,  and  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  *^  procured  large  benefactions  for 
the  College." 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....    17571    0    7}  10044  15    4 

*  This  lefary  wni  ipivMi  to  liarvtrd  Coll«r«  by  th«  exvonton  of  Mt.  Alfoffd*t  will,  he  IniTinff 
merelv  direr  ted  tliHt  ■  rrrtiiiii  m>rtion  iiTliit  e*tiite  nhoiiUI  lie  devoted  to  "pMua  and  eiiarttablt  puf^ 
pcMev,"  Icoviuf  tbe  lelectiuo  \A  tiMjee  pur|Mi«i  to-bis  execulun. 
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Amount  broagjht  forward,         .        .        .    17571    0    7i  10044  15    4 
•-     1769.  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lmcolu^s  Inn,  again  presented 
three  cases  of  books,  and  many  volames  were 
given  by  a  considerable  numoor  of  persons, 
among  others,  some  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

President  Holyoke,  bequeathed 18    6    8 

Thomas  Uubbard,  the  treasurer  of  the  College  firom  / 

1752  to  1778,  gave,  toward  repairing  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  burning  of  Harvard  Hall.      .        .    100    0    0 
^-  '      Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in 

Scotland,  gave,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 

library, 80    0    0 

Dr.  £.  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  gave  a  telescope  of 
tw«rUu-€iahi  fttt. 

1770  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  two  large  boxes  of 
*  books. 

Anthony  Ferguson,  for  the  purchase  of  books,       .        8    0    0 
Books  were  also  presented  by  several  other 
^^  persons  this  year. 

1771  Dr.  Ersklne.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Gov.  Pownal  gave 

more  books. 
•-       1778  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  merchant,  of  Boston,  be- 
queathed for  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric,        .        .       1500    0    0 

Dr.  N.  Appleton,  of  Cambridge,  for  a  scholarship,         .        .  80    0    0 

Hon.  John  Hancock  presented  a  carpet  for  the 
Library,  and  one  for  the  philosophy  cnamber,  and 
paper  for  the  walls  of  the  latter.  He  added  some 
Dooks  to  his  former  donations. 

Dr.  Ezekicl  Ilersey,  of  Hingham,  for  a  professorship 

of  Anatomy  and  Physic, 1000    0    0 

Books  were  given  by  many  individuals,  and 
^mongothers  by 

Thomas  Palmer,  Ls<}.,  who  presented  the  Account 
of  Herculaneum,  m  20  vols.,  folio. 

Samuel  Sparrow,  of  London,  merchant,  gave  a  col- 
lection of  booKs  valued  at 20    0    0 

Thomas  Wibird  left,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  a 

legacy  of 50    0    0 

1778  Dr.  Cooper  gave,  for  books,  the  sum  of 8    0    0 

Several  other  persons  presented  a  few  volumes 
each. 
1774  Hon.  John  Hancock  again  gave  some  books,  as  did 
several  other  gentlemen. 

Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  who  died  in  this 
year,  bequeathed  for  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  the  sum  of 500    0    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hu  bbard .  the  late  treasur'  r,  bequeath'  d       . 
And  a  ^art  of  his  liorary.    ^  u^wa  Vi  «<^u  w*  € 

Josiah  Qumcy,  Jr.  bec^ueathed  to  the  College  the 
sum  of  £2000  sterlmg^  in  case  his  son  Josiah 
should  die  before  attainmg  his  majority,  or  with- 
out issue.  As  **  his  son  Joniah"  is  still  living, 
surrounded  bv  all  **  that  should  accompany  ola 
age,"  the  College  has  never  received  this  legacy 
in  money,  but  has  ctgoyed  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vices of  tnat  son,  as  its  president,  for  the  terra 
of  nearly  seventeen  years,  **  by  which  the  Col- 
_  lege  hath  been  a  great  gainer." 

1777  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehoad.  bequeathed,     ...         200    0    0 

1779  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Portsmouth,  bequeathed  to 

the  College  £100  sterling;  but  of  this  nothing 
was  received  till  1804,  when  there  is  a  credit  in 
the  College  books  of    .......        •  44  14    6 

No  more  appears  ever  to  have  been  obtained. 
George  Gardner,  of  Suleni,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£1888,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
ever  received  on  account  of  it. 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....  18274    0    7|  18140  16    6 


800    0    0 
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•       1780  Joseph  Mioo,  of  London,  who  for  forty  years  per- 
formed  the  bnsinesii   of  the  College  witnont 
charge,  was  deservedly  enrolled  amon^  its  bene- 
factors, br  a  vote  of  the  Corporation.     The 
1780       amount  which  he  might  reasonably  have  charged 
for  his  services,  thongh  unknown,  can  not  be 
deemed  Inconsiaerable. 
The  Boyal  Society  presented  Maskellne*s  Astro- 
•i^  nomical  Observations. 

1788  Benjamin  Femberton,  Esq.,  bequeathed,         .        .        .        •  90    0    0 
The  Royal  Society  voted  to  send  their  publications 

annually. 
1784  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  bequeathc<l,  for  the  same  purpose 

for  which  he  gave  £80  in  1772. MOO 

The  following  persons  presented  books  to  the  libnir 

ry  this  year,  viz. ; — 
Rev.  Dr.  Erskine, 
Rev.  Ungh  Farmer, 
Mr.  William  Foster, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gnila, 
Thomas  Brand  Mollis, 
Dr.  John  Jeffries, 
Gen.  Knox, 

Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey, 
Dr.  Price, 

Rev.  Thomas  Reader, 
Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin, 
Jfts.  Winthrop,  Esq. 
The  king  of  France  offered  to  send  from  the  Royal 

Garden  seeds  and  plants,  free  of  expense. 
The  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim  offered  to 

send  Meteorological  instruments,  <fec. 
1786  Mrs.  Joanna  Allbrd,  for  indigent  students,     ....         188    6    8 
Books  were   presented   bv  sundry  persons, 

among  othere,  a  valuable  collection  by 
«^         Granville  Sharp. 

1789  Thomas  Brand  Hollis  gave,  this  year,  as  he  hod  also 

done  in  1787  and  1788,  many  curious  and  valua- 
ble books.  . 

1700  Mrs.  Sarah   Derby,  in  aid  of  the   professonhip    /l^X^^**^^ 

founded  bv  her  late  husband.  Dr.  E.  Hersey,    .        .  ^  .       1008    1    7 
Mrs.  Sarah  Winslow,  for  the  ud  of  the  town  of 
Tyngsborough,  in  supporting  a  minister  and  a 
f   ^  schoolmaster, 1867  10    0 

1701  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  for  prizes  for  dissertations,  .        •        .         400    0    0 
Dr.  Erskine,  a  frequent  benefactor  in  former  years, 

again  srave  a  number  of  books. 

Major  William  Erving,  for  a  professorship  of  chemis- 
try.               1000    0    0 

Also  manv  of  the  books  of  his  library. 

Mr.  Edward  cavage  presented  a  portrait  of  Gen. 
Washington. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio. 

1792  Dr.  John  Cuming,  for  the  professor  of  Physic,  £800 

sterling, 400    0    0 

1793  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  many  valuable  books. 

Dr.  Lettson.  of  London,  in  addition  to  several  gifts 
previously  made^  this  year  presented  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals,  numbering  more  than 
700  specimens. 

1794  Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  of  Barnstable,  bequeathed,  for 

the  Professor  of  Physio, 600    0    0 

Total, 118274    0    71  17993  14    9 

Converted  to  dollare,  and  carried  forward,     ....    $141,197  04 
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Amonnt  broiight  forward. $141,197  04 

1793  Jonathan  Mason,  of  Boston,  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  $500,  500  00 

1800  Ward  N.  BoyLiton,  for  Uie  piirehase  of  medical  and  sargioal 

works,  $500, 600  00 

He  also  presented,  at  snndrj  times,  a  nnmber  of  books 
of  this  description,  together  with  prints,  <fec 
Dr.  John  Nichols,  of  Ix^ndon,  presented  a  larffe  nnmber  of 
anatomical  i)reparation8,  calculi,  engraWngs,  deo. 

1801  Samuel  Shaplcigh,  lato  librarian,  gave  a  piece  of  real  estate  in 

Kittory,  and  the  *^  residue*'  of  his  estate  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.    The  sum  obtained  from  this  bequest  was        .       8,000  00 
1808  Ward  N.  Boylston,  Esq.,  an  annuity  of  $100,  for  prizes  for  dis- 
sertations on  medi(»i  subjects,  equal  to  the  sum  of  $2000, 
which  was  afterward  obtained  for  it. 2,000  00 

1805  A  subscription  was  raised  for  establisning  a  Botanic  Garden, 

and  a  professorship  of  Natural  History,  for  which  purposes 

there  was  contributed  the  sum  of 81,888  88 

1806  Thomas  Brand  HoUis  bequeathed,  for  the  library,  £100  sterling,  444  44 

1811  Samuel  Dexter,  for  a  lectureship  for  the  critical  exposition  of 

the  Scriptures, 5,000  00 

1812  MaTy  Llndall,  of  Charlestown,  for  indigent  scholars,  £100,       .  888  88 

1814  Esther  Sprague,  of  Dedham,  for  the  professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Physic. 2,000  00 

Samuel  Eliot,  for  professorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture,        .        :       .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .       20,000  00 

1815  Samuel  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  of  Theology,  a  township  of 

land  in  Maine,  for  which  was  obtained  afterward  the  sum  of,        5,000  00 

1816  Count  Bumford,  for  a  professorship,  or  lectureship,  on  the  ap- 

plication of  science  to  the  arts, 28,000  00 

Abiel  Smith,  for  a  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish 

Languages, 20,000  00 

1817  A  subscription  for  establishing  a  Theological  School  in  connec- 

tion with  the  College  amounted  to 80,000  00 

Ward  N.  Boylston,  for  prizes  for  elocution,  an  annuity  of  $50, 

afterward  $60,  subsequently  $1000, 1,000  00 

Israel  Thomdike,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  theological 

library,     . 500  00 

Judge  Wendell,  twenty  half  eagles,  for  a  Christening!  basin,     .  100  00 

1818  Israel  Thomdike  presented  the  Ebeling  Library,  which  cost,  .        6,500  00 

1819  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  presented  the  Panorama  of  Athens,  val- 

ued at,      2,500  00 

Drs.  James  Jackson,  John  C.  Warren,  John  Gorham,  Walter 
C  banning,  and  Jacob  Bigelow,  professors  in  the  Medical 
School,  presented  a  library  to  the  Medical  College. 

1820  Ward  N.  Boylston  presented  many  volumes  to  the  Medical 

Librar}'. 
Moses  Brown  bequeathed  to  the  Theological  Institution,  .        .        20,00  00 
Several  gentlemen  gave  to  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet  about,      .        28,00  00 
Thomas  Cary,  for  aid  to  theological  students,  bequeathed  the 

"  residue ''  of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  about,      .        .        8,600  00 
Thomas  Palmer  bequeathed  his  library  of  1200  volumes,  val- 
ued at,      2,500  00 

Andrew  Ritchie  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

1821  An  anonymous  donation,  of  which  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 

the  most  distinguished  scholar  among  the  indigent  members 

of  the  senior  class, 1,200  00 

Subscription  for  a  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  .        .        1,200  00 

1822  James  Perkins,  for  a  professorship,  such  as  **  the  President 

and  Fellows,  with  tne  concurrence  of  the  Overseers,  shall 

judge  to  bo  most  useful," 20,000  00 

Jame»  Wtuthrop  bequeathed  his  collection  of  coins,  valued  at,  258  00 

182S  S.  A.  Eliot,  gave  the  Warden  Library, 5,000  00 

The  Linniean  Society  gave  their  coiloction  of  animals,  sheila, 

minerals,  dkc,  valued  at, 800  00 

1825  William  Breed  left  a  portion  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  to 
be  given  by  his  executor  "  to  objects  of  charity,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  piety,  and  religion,  especially  among 
the  rising  generation."*  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  his 
executor,  the  Hon.  P.  0.  Thacher,  appropriated  to  the  College,        2,000  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $840,261  14 
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Dit*.  Dolkn. 

Amoont  brought  forward,        .        .        .        ...        .  $S40,2€1  14 

1825  A  person  unknown  gave,  for  the  purchnse  of  books,  •       •       .  50  00 

Bev.  F.  Parkman,  preaented  400  modela  of  cryatala. 
182G  William  U.  Eliot,  ^ve  a  copy  of  the  ''  Description  derEgypte,"         1,000  00 
Another  subscription  was  made  in  this  year  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Theolo^cal  School,  and  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Umversity  was  formed. 
The  sum  collected  at  this  time  was,       .....       19,S8S  S8 

1829  Nathan  Dane,  for  a  Professorship  of  Law,         ....       10,000  00 

George  Partridge,  for  the  Theological  School,    ....        2,000  00 

Subscription  for  a  profeasorahip  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pas- 
toral Care,  to  which  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr., was  first  appointed,       18,180  00 

1880  Eben  Francis,  treasurer,  gave  tne  amount  of  his  commission 

from  the  Hollis  Funda,  for  a  clock  for  the  Library,        .        .  150  00 

1881  Christopher  Gore*  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate,  or  which  $38,       .7 

000  are  reservea  for  annuities  beoueathed  oy  him.    The  *"     -^ 

whole  nltimatelv  receivable  by  the  College,  amounts  to,       .  94,888  00 

Thomas  Perkins,  for  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  intemperance,  ..  r'j  0 

and  for  another  on  the  importance  of  industrious  habits  in  '  "  ■  •' 

^'outh, 200  00 

Isaiah  Thomas,  bequeathed  books  fVom  his  library,  to  the  value 

of, 800  00 

1882  Thomas  W.  Ward^  gave  an  interesting  collection  of  Crania, 

casts,  and  drawings,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 

CusDar  Spurzhcim.  valued  at  about, 100  00 

1888  Samuel  Livermore,  or  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  bequeathed  his  whole 
library  of  foreign  law,  800  volumes,  valued  in  the  inventory 
of  his  estate,  at, 6,000  00 

1884  Bev.  George  Cnapman,  intestate,  desired  that  the  residue  of 

his  estate  should  be  given  to  Har\'ard  College,  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  students  in  the  Theologiod  School.  This  wish 
was  carried  into  effect  by  his  heirs^  and  the  sum  received 
from  the  late  Jonathan  Cnapman,  his  brother,  was,  1,261  4S 

Joshua  Fisher,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Professoranip  of  Natural 

History, 20,000  00 

>VJohn  Mclfean,t  for  a  Professorship  of  History,  ....      20,552  80 

Bev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  for  promoting  Theological  Education,        1,000  00 

1885  Sarah  Jackson,  for  the  aia  of  mdig^nt  tneologioal  students,       .      10,000  00 

William  Pomeroy.  for  the  same  object, 1,000  00 

Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  half  the  proceeds  of  a  share  in  the 

Athenceum, 90  00 

1886  Hannah  C.  Andrews,  for  the  Theological  School,        .        .        .  500  00 

Joshua  Clapp,  for  the  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

The  class  graduating  in  1886  gave  111  volumes  to  the  Library. 

N.  Dane,  m  addition  to  $10,000  given  in  1831,  for  the  liaw 

School, 5,000  00 

Thirteen  gentlemen  subscribed  $10  each  for  a  portrait  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  to  be  placed  in  the  Law  Library,      .        .        .  180  00 

1888  Several  gentlemen  subscribed  for  the  purpose  or  raisinjif  a  fund, 

the  income  of  which  ahould  be  loaned  to  meritorious  stu- 
dents, and  the  sum  contributed  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  this  purpose.    It  amounted  to  $12,050,        .        .      12,050  00 

Thirty  gentlemen  also  contributed  $100  each  for  an  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,       8,000  00 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris  gave  400  volumes  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  gave  about  700  vol- 
umes to  the  College  Library. 

Timothy  Walker,  bequeathed  to  the  Theolo^cal  School,    .        .        1,000  00 

1889  Joshua  Clapp,  a  second  donation  to  the  Theological  School,      .        1,000  00 
Mrs.  Mary  Tufts,  for  do 600  00 

1840  John  Foster,  for  the  aid  of  professional  students,       .        .        .        2,000  00 
Dr.  F.  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  School,        5,000  00 

1841  Mrs.  Cragie,  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells. 

The  Misses  Dunster,  only  surviving  descendants  of  President 
Dunster,  presented  his  Bible,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

Henry  Lienow,  devised  one  half  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $572,535  09 

*  Thi«  baqiMst  wm  uwde  in  1896.  t  This  beqooit  was  maik  in  18S1. 
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Dit*.  DoHaii. 

Amoant  brought  forward,        .        .        .        ...        .  $572,585  09 

ITarvard  College,  for  the  u«e  of  the  Theolo^cal  School. 
There  has  been  received  fh>m  it  up  to  this  tune,  August, 

1S48,  the  sum  of, 8,808  80 

1841  The  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 
College,  gave  for  increasing  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Dexter  Lectureship  on  Biblical  Criticism^  tne  sum  of,  .        .      10,000  00 
18i2  The  Association  of  the  Alumni,  for  defraying  in  part  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  large  hall  for  public  meetings,     .        .        2,286  05 
Francis  Peaoodv  presented  a  valuable  telescope. 
Chief  Justice  Snaw,  a  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington. 
A  subscription  was  made  for  the  College  Library  by  thirty-four 

gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of, 21,008  00 

1848  W.  r^.  Boylston,  bequeathed,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Boylston,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  ror  Elocution,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  Ihe  fund  for  prizes  for  Medical  Essays, ....  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  an  Anatomical  Museum  and  Library  Room,  1,000  00 
"  A  few  friends  of  science,**  presented,  through  Prof.  Webster, 

a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  which  cost,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Prof.  Grav,  gave  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  rocks  and 

minerals  of  New  York  and  Now  Jersey. 
David  Sears,  for  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  Tower,    .        .        5,000  00 
A  subscription  for  a  Telescope,  and  other  instruments  necessary 

for  an  Observatory,  was  raised  this  year,  to  the  amount  of,         20,120  00 

1844  Horace  A.  Haven,  bequeathed,  for  the  purchase  of  mathematical 

and  astronomical  works  for  the  Librarv,  ....  8,000  00 
Israel  Mnnson,  bequeathed,  unconditionally,     ....       15,000  00 

1845  William  Prescott,  bequeathed,  for  the  puronaso  of  books  for  the 

Librarv.    .....       f 8,00000 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  for  aid  to  indigent  students,      .        .        .  500  00 

Alexander  Vattemorc,  presented  some  valuable  books. 

David  Sears,  toward  a  fund  for  the  salary  of  an  observer,          .  5,000  00 

1846  Peter  C.  Brooks,  for  erecting  a  house  for  the  President,    .        .  10,000  00 
Hon.  Thomas  Grcnvillo,  of  London,  gave,  through  President 

Everett,  £100  for  the  piirchasc  of  books  for  the  Library,     .  480  00 

liQss  N.  Kendall,  for  the  Theological  School.      ....        2,000  00 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  gave  the  land  on  whicn  has  been  erected 

the  new  Medical  School  building. 
A  subscription  was  made  among  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Dr. 

Abbott,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Schokr- 

ship  to  be  called  by  his  name.    The  sum  subscribed  was,    .        1,685  00 
Wm.  G.  Stearns,  presented  a  set  of  silver  keys,  with  a  case. 
A  subscription  for  a  fund  to  support  an  astronomical  observer 

and  his  assistants  for  two  years  was  made,  which  amounted  to,  5,050  00 
A  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon 

was  made,  to  the  amount  of, 8,065  00 

A  subscription  for  the  new  Medical  School  building,         .        .        4,600  00 

1847  A.  W.  Fuller,  for  the  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

Dr.  George  Ilayward.  152  models,  of  various  forms  of  disease, 

to  the  cabinet  of  tne  Medical  School. 
Dr.  J.  C  Warren,  a  cabinet  of  preparations  to  Medical  School, 

valued  at, 10,000  00 

Also  a  fund  for  the  preser\'ation  and  increase  of  the  same,        .        5,000  00 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  Scientific  School,         ....      50,000  00 , 

1848  Edward  B.  Phillips,  bequeathed  for  the  Observatory.        .       .     100,000  00 
Professor  J.  W.  Webster,  presented  to  the  Library  ror  College 

Chapel,  a  complete  set  of  Chants  for  male  voices. 
Mr.  F.  £.  Hall,  Class  of  1846,  made  valual^le  donations  of  books 

to  the  Library,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  manuscript. 
Hon.  E.  Lane,  presented  the  Librarv  with  a  valuable  collection 

of  manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  Delaware  language. 
F.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  presented  a  vduable  Fossil 

Saurian. 
N.  D.  Gould,  Esq.,  presented  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Chirogra- 

phy. 
The  Class  of  1802,  presented  to  the  Corporation  their  fund,  of,        4,000  00 
A  Beneficiary,  gave  to  **  Theological  Fund,"      ....  75  00 

1849  More  than  six  thousand  specimens  of  minerals  were  added  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $S62,14:!  74 
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Amount  brongbt  forwan] fStSilU  T4 

the  Cabinet,  by  the  Ubenlity  of  Rirndrr  nntlomeo,  who  gave 
lovtard  Iho  pnrolius  of  IhB  oolleDtion,  the  ittim  of,  >,1TS  W 

ISU  EmrjS.  Simillonl,  £aq.,  preaentetl  ■  compleli  collsction  of  tha 
varioaa  iiuucriou  lUHd  in  the  niinulB«Iure  of  Ilia  portskin 
ofBerlm. 

Hon.  A  bbott  I^wrence,  earo  !□  nddition  to  his  foimor  donation 
fur  a  iicienliflo  Scliour,  ths  aum  Dfll.MW  pur  anniiin  for  live 
years,  Hiiioiinting  to, T,COO  00 

Dr.  J.  C.  WemD,  pruaeatcd  a  vnlaabla  colleetlon  of  caata  of 
Cnnia,  for  the  Anatomioal  Mmuiim. 

Ibonuui  (J.  Olark,  Eai).,  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Saniael 


Hon.  lulvFanl  Everett,  vaiuod  the  maDuscripu  preacnted  lo  tba 
Collccc  tij  Cliief  Jaatiee  Lone,  to  be  airangvd  and  bound  in 
.t>  vulumuH  at  his  ovn  expunie,  and  platwd  in  a  trunk  for 


I8G0  The   Lords'' oi'''tho  Treaanry,  England,  praacntad  a  copy  of 

"  Fuunn  Anliqii«  Scivalcusit." 
A  marble  bust  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brooklina,  »aa  preaented 

lo  the  Cullcgo,  by  atvenil  gentlemen. 
The  ClaAB  ol'  ISl.'i,  preientcd  a  fund  to  be  celled  the  "Kirklaod 


^  Scholanhip  Fund  of  ID  IS,"  amoiinling;  to, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  preaenteil  a  buat  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  flrat 


W.  L.  Lee,  Khi.,  pr<^»ented  ■pecimcna  of  Lava,  Coml,  Ac,  fmni 
""-"-■"  *  ■     laandOrt     - 


Anatomy  in  the  University. 

College  for  the  tonu  of 


Mi«8  Anna  W.  Storcr,  presented  a  portrait  of  her  father, 
ti. _.!.,  ..._j  'Inj^ufBr  of  tliB''" —  '—  "■■-  '' 


thirty  yea... 

18S1  Hon.  Thomiw  U.  rcrkins,preBcnted  to  the  Library, "  Audabon'a 
(JuudnipedB  of  AmcncSj"  vith  a  descriplion  of  the  tame. 
A  number  i>f  gentlemen  raised  a  fund  by  aobseription  and  ex- 
pended the  Bumc,  by  adding  a  new  ning  to  the  Obseivatory 

St  Ciuiibriilgu,  lunounting  to, 4,800  DO 

J.  I.  Boniiitcli,  taq.,  preaanted  to  the  Obaeiratory  a  "  Comet 

Ur.  W.  W.  Sever,  presented  aeollcctioQ  of  manaacript  papers, 

relating  lo  tlio'fiiatory  of  the  College. 
ISSS  Uriah  A.  flovdcn,  Kaq.,  presented  for  the  purcbaao  of  booki  on 

PhysicH,  tJio  aura  of, tOO  00 

He  also,  presentod  <i9  vols,  of  the  "Annalin  dor  Physiek." 
Mrs.  Sarah  IL  Oliver,  presented  an  original  portrut  of  White- 

fleld. 
Dr.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  TTngaboro',  bequeathed,  for  "Indigent 

Theological  BludenU,''  the  aum  of, 100  00 

Mr.LewiHyould,ofA»bl)y,beqaenthedui'Theological8chool,'  SM  00 

A  number  of  gcntlDOion,  subs^bcd  for  the  purduue  of  a  por- 

tiwt  of  Pn^.  E.  I.  Chajmins,  and  prosentud  the  same  to  the 

College. 
Class  of  l9lT,proai'nt«ii,  In  found  SdiolanihipB, .        ,        .        ,         ],01B  00 
Charles  Sanders,  of  Cambridge,  prontnted  a  copy  of  the  "Palco- 

gmphic  Llnlveraelle,"  in  fonr  vols. 
I  Several  gontletnon,  in  behalf  of  the  Law  School,  presented  por- 

ttaits  of  Proftsaora  Parker  and  Parsons. 
Leverolt  Saltonrtall,  Esq.,  prewnted  s  portrait  of  Sir  Bicliard 

SsltonstuU,  being  a  oop;  of  the  origiunl,  by  Benibraiidt. 
1S5S  Several  genlLemeo  anbaen'bed  to  a  fimcl  !.>  be  expended  in  the 

puroJwae  of  books  for  the  "  Department  of  EDgliab  Poetry," 

'■■TtimiiTwnBMtB. i.mwf 

'     --  .....        -^  nulplt  Blbl*  Ibr  »ho  nsa 
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AnwantbrDiight  forward, flVtiTM  T4 

or  Pathological  Analomj  in  tba  MuHohiiaMla  Kadlsal  Cul- 

Icn,  the  aatn  of  (14,U00— tha  loeotn*  ari*lDf  frum  tlw  i»iB», 

tab*  paid  (o  the  ineiunbent of  aald  Chair,    ....       14,40000 
USI  Hr.  N.Smith,  prcMiitcd  a  iilveT  Tankard,  MKatbaprupwl/ of 

HeiuT  DaiuttT,  tba  Snt  Pnaidcot. 
The  Claaa  of  ISU,  aabaoibsd  to  found  Scbolarabipa,  MG  M 

ISM  Hun.  JofMtlun  Phillipa,  presented  ttO.OOO— the  incMMllMraof, 

U>  iMtain  a  "  Gntk  Profeaaor," Vl^M  « 

Dr.  Geom  C.  Phatta«k,  prcKOted  t/iward  aoitainiu  ituilciila 

in  HalbeffialicB,  or  in  ine  atodr  of  the  l^wnaoa,  Uw  aniii  -4,       10,  Wl  Wl 
Hon.  T.  H.  PaAina,  prcMnud  a  but  of  lion.  Kd»ar>l  ILttnu, 

b»  Powers  '^ 

Mn.  r.  Paftmai,  piwMad  t»  Ife*  Libnr7  of  tlw  TbwLoilad 

Sfhaol.  booka  on  Tbtaiurj,  ihc  proDcitt  of  b*T  lata  bo*' 

tud.  Dr.  Fiwi*  P^oIL 
Hub  Can-lint  Plsa.ib<r.  'A  l^>l«a,  b«)iMtfbcd  •L.V>'''-<Jh  <»- 

ecaeiScTMClo  be  aa*d  fc*tb*  trnftntt^t  ^''I'nilmam'it 

the  Pliiloaoph.-)*  the  Heart,"        ,....,       I5//A  W 
Ac  ABOna  Sandi;  eebvJ  CtoDn.  (Wmbteid  Vi  lb*  U'lrvj, 

a  iji»|J«ee  ict of  tbcir |iiil  liiaiiwa,  tmamKimf  lb  A««« IMS 

Efat  hESfirdd  tiIibm. 
JunJT  jiiit}L».i.»rt':mriti»Jfcr.»»drrw<iitt*tk»CiHnB»| 

:^  3.M  t^  KtT.  Pn^ieM  Walker. 
T^  Tranwe  -jt  lu  !iec  U'a.  fi^avl  Affietna,  twitiH  [T*- 

HRj.  nesed  m  ^^JPrr-tm'^  yyi— W  wiia«a<-M«4l 

l:r=*  1*.  -f  TW  ViCT^iily. V.,Wt'» 

-   »Map^ 
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Dftta.  Dollm. 

Amonnt  bronght  forward.        ....  $1,023,74874 

1857  HoiL  Francis  C.  Gray-f  beqaeathea  hia  valnable  collection  of  en- 
mviDflps ;  and  also,  $1,000 — for  keeping  the  aame  in  order, 
&C.    The  engravinga,  valued  at  $80,000,        ....        1,000  00 

Hon.  Samncl  Hoar,  bequeathed  to  the  **  Thet>lojrical  School,'*  .        1,000  00 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Theolo^cal  Education,  has  amed 

/*       to  sustain  two  new  Professorships  in  the  Divinity  School, 

one  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  one  of  Systematic  Theok^, 

by  the  payment  of  $600  annually,  to  each  l*rofes8or  for  six 

years. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  presented  to  the  Librair 
more  than  700  volumes  bclongii^^  to  her  late  husband,  N. 
Haven^  Jr.  *  and  also,  coins  and  medals. 

Subscriptions  nave  been  obtained  by  Prof  Cooke,  and  others, 
for  building  a  Museum,  to  be  united  with  the  Boylston 
Fund,  for  that  purpose,  amount  of  subscription  added  to  the 
Boylston  Fund  is, •        .       17,000  00 

William  Pickman,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  "  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  ColJMfe,"  the  sum  of. 8  000  00 

George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  (urected  the  works  of  his  brother,  I>r. 
H.  B.  Wales,  to  be  bound,  and  cases  to  secure  the  aame,  to 
be  prepared  at  his  own  expense. 

William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  presented  a  farther  sum  for  the 

**  Plummer  Professordup,"  amounting  to,    .        .        .        .        2,500  00 
1853  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  the  College  the  sum  of 
$5,(K)0 — the  income  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  books, 5,000  00 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Thomaa  I>owse,  gave  for  the  oonstroe- 

tion  of  a  Botanical  Conservatory,  at  Cambridge,  the  sum  of,        8,000  00 

His.  L.  L.  Waterhouse,  presented  tne  bust  of  her  late  husband, 
D.  W.  Waterhouse;  also,  a  number  of  volumes  from  his 
Library, 

Professor *J.  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  gave  the  Baptismal  Font  of  Stone,  in 
front  of  the  Chancel  or  the  Appleton  Chapel. 

An  Anonymous  donation  was  presented  through  I>r.  Hunting- 
ton, for  building  a  Gymnasium  at  Cambrid^,  amounting  to,        8,000  00 

Several  gentlemen  presented  to  the  Library,  the  bust  of  Hon. 
Charies  Sumner. 

John  C.  Gray,  Esq..  presented  for  Mathematical  prizes,    .        .  500  00 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisoury,  presented  to  the  Library  the  sum  of 
$5,000 — the  income  to  oe  applied  to  the  purcHase  of  books 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  other  languages^  ....        5,000  00 

William  Gray,  Esq.,  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray ^  gave  the  sum  of  $15,(K)0 — the  income  to  be  expended 
in  keeping  the  collection  of  engraving  given  by  nim  in 
order,  and  in  publishing  a  catalogue  ol  the  same,        .        .       15,000  00 

William  Gray,  Esq..  as  residuary  Kyatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray,  gave  tne  sum  of  50^000 — the  income  to  he  ex- 
pended in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Museum  of  Com- 
parative ZoSlogy  at  Cambridge, 50,000  00 

Total, $1,188,748  74 

P.  S.  Since  making  up  this  account,  the  College  has  received  a  bequest,  made 
by  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  $50,000,  to  be  added  to  the  sum,  given  in  hia 
lifetime  for  scientific  purposes ;  also,  a  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Osgood,  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  bequest  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  referred  to  in  Table  Y.,  has 
been  received. 
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SEAL    X8TATX  QVna    AT  TARIOU8    PXRIOD8  BT  nTDIVIDUALS    AlTD    THX  TOWK  OV 

OAMBBIDOX  TO    HABYARD  COLLKOX. 

Dftte.  Attet. 

1688  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  ^  acres  of  land, 21 

1645  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave  part  of  a  garden  contiuning  about  1  acre 

and  a  rood, 1 

1646  Israel  Stoughton  gave  200  acres,  on  the  northeast  aide  of  Neponset, 

about  Mother  Brook. 200 

and  100  acres  on  Blue  Hill  side, 100 

Kcv.  Nathaniel  Ward  gave  600  acres, 600 

Migor  R.  Sedgwick,  two  small  shops  in  Boston. 
1649  Mathew  Day,  part  of  a  garden  of  which  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave 

his  share  in  1645, 

Town  of  Cambridge  gave  a  £um,  at  Shawshin  (now  Billerica,)  100 

acres, 100 

to  which  HenTy  Dunster  added  100  acres,         ....      100 
1652  Robert  Cook  gave  to  the  college  a  grant  fh>m  the  General  Court  of 
800  acres,  which  were  never  obtsinod. 
John  Coggan  save  a  parcel  of  marsh  land,  lying  in  Ronmey  Marsh,       70 
1656  John  Ilay  ward  gave  80  acres.  lying  in  Watortown,  ....        80 
1660  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  gave  tne  reversion  of  his  honse  and  lands, 
which  were  sold,  and  a  farm  at  Waltham,  purchased,  called  Rog- 
ers farm,  which  produced,  in  1885  $5,000. 
Henry  Webb  gave  his  house  and  land  whidi  he  purchased  of  H. 
Phillips,  formerly  owned  by  S.  Oliver. 

1662  The  town  of  Cambridge,  8  acres, 8 

1664  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  80  acres  of  land  and  three  commons,       .       80 
1672  Richard  Champney  gave  40  acres,  more  or  less,  near  the  falls  on 

Charies  River, 40 

John  Haywood  gave  his  house-lot  at  Watertown,  24  acres.      .        .       24 
1678  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  bequeathed  1000  acres  at  i¥inter  Harbor,  of 

which  the  College  never  obtained  possession. 
1681  Samuel  Ward  gave  Ward's  Island. 

Edward  Jackson,  400  acres, 400 

1688  Town  of  Cambridge,  20  acres  and  three  commons  in  Lexington,     .       20 

1689  Do.  in  Cambridge  Rocks,  in  the  1st  division,  12  acres,      .       .        .        12. 

2d      ''    lot  36,  12  acres,        .        .        12 

1695  Theodore  Atkinson  save  a  ]>iece  of  land  at  southward  of  Boston, 

about  20  rods,    {ybt  oUatMd.) 

1696  Samuel  Sewall  and  wife  gave  500  acres,  at  Petaqnamscot,       .        .      500 
17^2  William  Stoughton  gave  28  acres  of  land  in  Dorchester,  and  salt 

meadow, 28 

1707  Town  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Rocks,  lot  66,  7i  acres,       .       .         74 

"  77,  II     "    .       .       .         II 
"  12, 7»     "    .        .        .         7* 
1718  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Rutland,  in  Boston,  gave  250  acres,        .      250 

1724  Town  of  Cambridge.  8  acres, 8 

1781  Samuel  Brown  gave  nis  estate  purchased  of  Eloaxer,  Giles  200  acres ; 

also,  stock  belonging  to  his  farm, 200 

Isaac  Royall  gave  2,120  acres,  or  thereabout, 2,120 

Thomas 'Pownall  gave  500  acres,  for  founding  a  Professorship  of 
Political  Law.  for  which  nothing  was  realized. 
1801  Samuel  Sliapleigh  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate. 
1814  Samuel  Parxmau  gave  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  sold  f^  $5,000. 
1820  Thomas  Cary  bequeathed  his  real  and  personal  estate. 
1826  C.  Gore  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate  ulcr  certain  legacies. 
1841  Henry  Lionow  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 


Total, 4i857^ 
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oo2n>iTioir  or  tbx  collxox  moPKBTTi  Aueuir  Slir,  1859. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  for  1860,  exhibits  the  stikte  of  the  Pro4nctive  Property, 
August  81st,  1859 — other  than  CoUege  Grounds,  Building,  Libnuy,  Cabinet,  Ac. 

Notes  and  Mortgages,        . $576,687  5S 

Bonds, 88,000  00 

Bank  Stock, 88,860  76 

Manufacturing  Stock, 58,580  00 

Applcton  Chapel  Fund, 50,870  00 

Bailroad  Stock, 10,000  00 

Annuities, 4,794  44 

Beal  Estate— (other  than  University  site  and  buildings,)  182,101  04 

Sundry  Investments, 64,854  07 

Gray  Fund  for  ZoSlogical  Museum  and  Engravings,       .  65,000  00 

Balances, 16,707  85 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

The  foregoing  Property  is  answerable  for  the  following  purposes: — 

For  Academic  Department, $209,488  71 

For  Scholamhips, 88,S69  84 

For  Special  Professorships 812,448  95 

For  Library, 26,818  11 

For  Theological  School, 108,267  62 

For  Law  School  and  Boarding  Establishment,        .        .  58,098  79 

For  Scientiac  School, 82,925  20 

For  Medical  School, 28,404  12 

For  Observatory, 109,251  86 

For  Special,  (Annuities,  Chapel,  Engravings,  &c,)       .  66,786  86 

For  ZoSlogical  Museum, 50,412  74 

For  Objects  not  connected, 19,788  87 

Total,        , $1,095,905  67 

TABLE    V. 

LzoAons  Aim  doitatiovs  to  bx  sxcxmcD. 
Date.  DoUam 

To  the  gifts  already  recorded,  may  be  added  the  following 
donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  College,  but  are  not 
vet  received,  being  made  payable  at  a  future  day : — 
1841  Tne  bequest  of  the  Tate  Benjamin  Bnssey  of  the  remainder  of 
his  whole  estate,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Manual  Labor  School  upon  his  estate  in 
Koxbury,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  divided  into  equal  ports, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Theologioil  School, 
connected  with  the  College.    The  whole  estate  now  amounts 

to  about, 820,000  00 

1845  The  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  bovs 
who  show  uncommon  talent,  whether  before  or  after  the 
period  of  entering  College,  and  giving  them  the  most 
thorough  instruction  in  the  oranch  of  knowledge  for  which 
they  ar»  peculiarly  qualified, 50,000  00 

1855  Hon.  Josiah  Quincv,  guarrantees  during  his  life,  the  sum  of  $600 

per  annum,  and  after  his  decease  tlio  orincipal  sum  of  $10,- 

000 — the  income  is  to  be  applied  to  publishing  the  **  Annals  of/ ,  *  i\ 

the  Observatorv." Xo-V^^^ 

1856  The  late  Leonard  Jarvis.  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  "one 

half  part  of  lot  in  Baltimore"— (will  net  about  $14,000.) 
1859  William  Gray,  Esq.,  has  signified  his  intention  of  paying  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  ($25,000,)  for  puciiasing  books 
for  the  Library. 

Total, $870,000  00 
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tSTABLIBHSD  BT  PKXBIDSNT  DUMSTKK. 

Stoiuta,  LegeBf  PritUegia^  et  Ordinatione$y  per  Intpectorea  et  Pneridem  Col- 
Ugii  Harvardini  coriBtituta  An.  Chr.  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  et  pro- 
mulgatiB  ad  teholarium  aalutem  et  ditciplinam  perpetud  conservandam. 

1.  Caicanqoe  fuerit  peritia  legend!  Ciceronem  aut  quemvis  alium  ejasmodi  clas- 
mcam  authorem  ex  tempore,  et  congrue  loquendi  ac  icribendi  Latino  facnltas 
ontione  tarn  solutA  qaaip  ligatA,  suo,  ut  aiunt,  Marte,  et  ad  nnguem  inflectendi 
Greooram  nominum  verborumqao  paradigmata ;  hie  admimionem  in  Collegium 
jure  potest  expectare.  Quicunque  veru  destitotoa  fuerit  bao  peritiA,  admiwionem 
■ibi  neutiquam  vendicet. 

2.  Considerate  unusquisqoe  ultimara  iinem  vita)  ao  stadiorum,  oognitioncm 
ntmirttm  Dei  et  Jesa  Cbristi,  quae  est  vita  sterna.    Job.  xvii.  3. 

3.  Cum  Dens  sapientios  sit  lar^itor,  privatis  preoibus  sapientiam  ab  eo  singuli 
ardenter  petunto.    Prov.  ii.  2,  3,  ccc. 

4.  In  Sacris  Scripturis  legendis  bis  quotidie  nnosquisque  se  exeroeto ;  qao  par- 
atos  ac  perituB  sit  rationem  rcddendi  suoram  profectuum,  tam  in  tbeoreticis  pbilo- 
Ipgiois  observationibos,  qoam  in  spiritualibus  practicis  documentis,  qoemadmoduni 
tntores  reqoirent  pro  suo  cuj  usque  captu,  quum  ^*  aditos  vcrbi  illuminaf  Psal. 
exix.  130. 

5.  In  publico  sanctorum  coetu  onines  gestus,  qui  oonteroptnm  ant  neglectum 
pne  se  ferunt  sacrarum  institutionum,  sto^ose  cavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tutori- 
bos  reddeadam  quid  profocerint  parati  sunto ;  omnibusque  legiiimis  sibi  soientiam 
reponendi  mediis  utuutor,  prout  k  suo  quisque  tutore  institutus  fuerit. 

6.  Omnem  pro&nationem  Sacrosanoti  Dei  nominis,attributorum,  verbi,  institu- 
tionom  ao  teniporum  cultilB,  evitanto ;  Dcum  autem  et  ejus  veritatem  in  notiti4 
retinere,  summa  cum  reverenti4  et  timorc,  studento. 

7.  Honore  prosequuntor,  ut  parentes,  ita  magistratus,  presbyteros,  totores,  snos- 
qae  omnes  seniores,  prout  ratio  postulat ;  coram  illis  tacentes  nisi  interrogati,  neo 
qaicquam  contradicentes,  eis  exhibentea  honoris  et  reverentiee  indicia  quo^cunque 
kiodabili  usu  recepta  sunt,  incurvato  nimirum  oorpore  salutantcs,  aperto  capite 
adstantes,  &o. 

8.  Ad  loquendum  tardi  sunto ;  evitcnt  non  solum  jaramenta,  mendacia,  et  in- 
certos  rumores,  sed  et  stultiloquium,  scurrilitatem,futilitatcm,  lasciviam,  omnesque 
gestus  molestos. 

9.  Nequis  sc  intrudat  tcI  rebus  alienis  immisceat. 

10.  Dura  hto  egeriut,  teropus  studioee  rcdimunto,  tam  communes  omnium 
wholarium  boras,  quam  suis  prslectionibus  destinatas,  observando ;  prslectioni- 
bus  autem  diligenter  attendunto,  nee  voce  neo  gestu  molesti.  Siquid  dubiteut, 
■odales  sues,  aut  (nondum  exempto  scrupulo)  tutoros  modest^  consulunto. 

11.  Nequis  sub  quovis  prsetextu  hominum,  quorum  pcrditi  sunt  ao  discincti 
mores,  oonsuetodine  seu  familiaritate  utitor.  Neque  licebit  nlli,  nisi  potestate  ab 
Inspectoribus  Collegii  fifieta,  bellicis  lustrationibus  interesse.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
statu  degens,  nisi  conoeas^  priiis  k  tutore  venia,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  nee  quisqnam, 
cuiuscnnque  gradils  aut  ordinis  fuerit,  forum  frequentet,  vel  diutius  in  aliqua  op- 

G'di  platc4  moretur,  aut  tabernas,  cauponas,  vel  diversoria  ad  oommessandum  aut 
bendum  acoedat,  nisi  ad  parentes,  curatores,  nutricios,  vel  hujusmodi,  acoersitus 
foerit. 

12.  Nullus  scholaris  qnicquam,  quod  sex  denarios  valeat,  nullo  parcntum,  cura- 
tonun,  aut  tutorum  approbante,  emito,  vendito,  aut  oommntato.  Quum  auUni 
secns  feoerit,  k  Praside  pro  delicti  ratione  multabitur. 

13.  Scholares  vemaoula  lingua  intra  Collegii  limites  nallo  prstextu  utuntor, 
nisi  ad  orationem  aut  alind  aliquod  exercitium  publicum  Anglico  habendum  evo- 
oati  fucrint. 

14.  Siqnis  schotarium  k  precibus  ant  prtelectionibus  abfuerit,  nisi  necessitate 
ooaetos  ant  totoris  nactus  veniam,  admonitioni  aut  aliusmodi  pro  Pnrsidis  pruden- 
tJm  pcen®,  si  plus  quam  scmel  in  hebdomade  peccaverit,  erit  obnoxius. 

15.  Scholnrium  quisque  donee  primo^radu  ornetur,  ni  sit  commensalis,  aut  no- 
bilis  alicujus  filius,  aut  niilitis  priiiiogenitus,  suo  tantum  cognomiue  vocator. 
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16.  Nnllns  scholaris  qnivis  de  caas&  (nisi  pnemonstrati  et  approbatA  Pftemdi 
vel  tatori  sao)  a  sais  studiis  stalls ve  exercitiis  abesto,  excepta  hora  jentacuio,  sem- 
ihora  merendflD,  prandio  verd  sesquihora,  pariter  et  ccens  coDcessa. 

17.  Siqais  scholariam  ollam  Dei  et  bajns  Ck>liegii  legem,  stve  animo  penreno, 
seu  ex  supina  negligentia,  violarit,  postquam  fearit  bis  adiDonitos,  si  non  adaltns, 
virgis  coereeatar,  sin  adultas,  ad  Inspectores  Collegii  deferendus  erit,  ot  pobliod 
in  com  pro  mentis  animadversio  fiat ;  in  atrooioribus  aotem  delictis,  nt  ade<>  gn- 
datim  prooedatur,  nemo  expectet,  neo  nt  admonitio  iterata  soper  eadem  lege  neo- 
essario  fiat 

18.  Qaicanqae  sebolarls,  probatione  habita,  potent  sacras  otrinsque  instnimenti 
Scriptaras  de  textu  original!  Latioe  interpretari  et  logice  resolvere,  fneritqoe  nat- 
uralis  et  moralis  philosophie  principiis  imbatos,  vit&que  ac  moribns  incuipatos,  et 
publieis  quibosyb  comitiis  ab  Inspectoribos  et  Prteside  Collegii  approbatos,  primo 
■ao  grada  possit  oruari. 

19.  Quicnnqne  scholaris  scriptam  synopsin  vel  compendiom  logic»,  natoralia 
ac  moralis  philosophise,  aritbmeticse,  geometriaSi  et  astronomie  exhibnerit,  foe- 
rique  ad  theses  suas  defendendas  paratus,  ncc  oon  originaliom  ot  snpra  dictum  est 
linguarom  peritos,  qoem  etiamnom  morom  integritas  ac  stodioram  diligentia  oo- 
honestaveriot,  publiois  quibusvis  comitiis  probatione  facta,  secondi  g^rad^,  magia- 
terii  nimirum,  capax  erit. 

The  LawSj  Liberties,  and  Orders  of  Harvard  College^  confirmed  by  the  Over' 
seers  and  President  of  the  College  in  the  years  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  published  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
welfare  and  government. 

1 .  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tolly,  or  soch  like  clasncal  Latin  anther 
extempore^  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  Terse  and  prose  suo  (tif  aiuaf) 
Martfy  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  noons  and  verba  in  the  Greek 
tongoe,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  €k)llege,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission 
before  soch  qoalifications. 

2.  Every  one  shall  consider  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  stodies,  to  know  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  seriously,  by  prayer  in 
8(H^ret,  seek  wisdom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  &c. 

4.  Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptores  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret- 
ical  observations  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spiritoal  troths,  aa 
their  Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  their  several  abilities  respectively,  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Psalm  cxix.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  thai 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God^s  ordioanoes,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  ose  the  helps  of  storing  themselvea 
with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bach- 
elors (until  themselves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  sermons  in  the 
Ilall,  whenever  they  are  culled  forth. 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God^s  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sons, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  be  called  oo  to  answer),  not 
gainsaying  •,  showing  all  those  laudable  expressions  of  honor  and  reverenoe  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the 
like. 
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8.  Tbey  shall  be  dow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  nncertoin 
rumors,  bat  likewise  all  idle,  foolish,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  and 
ofifenaire  gestures. 

9.  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affiurs. 

10.  During  their  residenoe  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  observe 
the  generally  hours  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hour  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
k>ws,  or  in  case  of  non-resolution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoerer,  frequent  the  company  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
without  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Ck>llege,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
hand.  Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor^s ;  and  whosoever  is 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parents,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother^ngue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
ercises of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  ofiend 
above  once  a  week. 

15.  Every  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
hb  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  su- 
perior nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House, 
out  of  perverseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  adultut,  to  correction ;  if  adultuB,  his  name  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater  offences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18.  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  after  trial  he  shall  be 
capable  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 


2Q4  LAWS,  RULBS  AND  SCHOLAOTIC  FORMS. 

IN   ICnOLAEIBUS  ADMITTENDI8. 

1.  Prsbebis  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  honorandis  magistratibos  ac  kt 
ercndis  Presbyteris  et  Prtesidi  Collegii  nn^  cam  Sociis  singulis. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  stadiis  iDcumbcndo  adkibebi?,  sttidiis  inqaani  lingua 
rum  et  artium  liberalium,  obsequendo  tutori  tao  et  salutaribos  ejus  praeoeptia, 
qoamdiu  in  statu  pupillari  versatus  fueris  in  hoc  Collegio. 

3.  Religiose  in  te  suscipics  cnram,  dum  bfc  commoraberis,  obsenrandi  singulas 
salutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis  quantum  in  tc  situm  est ; 
atque  etiam,  ut  observentur  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  unins- 
cuj  usque  munere,  fideliter  cnrabis. 

4.  Sedul6  prospicies  nequid  detrimenti  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  asdificio  et  structura,  fundis,  proventibus,  ecte- 
risque  omnibus,  qus  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  cgeris,  pertinere 
possunt. 

Quod  ad  nos,  Pnesidem  et  Socios  scilicet,  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  tibi  non  de- 
futuros  quibuscunque  nostra  intererit ;  imo  vero  in  studiis  tuis  et  pietate  progrea- 
sum,  quantum  in  nobis  fuerit,  promovebimus. 


SOCIIS  ADMITTBNDIB. 

1.  Pncbebis  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  honorandis  magistratiboa  ao 
reverendis  Presbyteris  et  PrssidL  Collegii  Inspectoribus. 

3.  Religiose  in  te  suscipies  curam,  dum  hie  commoraberis,  obscrvnndi  singulas 
salutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis,  quantum  in  te  situm  est, 
V atque  etiam,  ut  observentur  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  unins- 
cuj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnes  et  singulos  studentes,  qui  tuteloB  tuoB  committuntur  aut  in  postemm 
committendi  sunt,  ut  promoveas  in  oinni  tam  diving  quam  humaua  literature,  pro 
suo  cuj  usque  captu,  atque,  ut  moribus  honeste  et  inculpate  se  gerant,  summopere 
curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  prospicies,  nequid  detrimenti  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  to  situm 
est,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  ledificio  et  structura,  fundis,  proventibus, 
csterisque  omnibus,  qua)  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeris,  per- 
tinere possint. 

Quod  etiam  ad  nos  (Collegii  Inspeotores)  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  non  tibi  defn- 
turos  esse,  quibuscunque  tua  intererit ;  imo  ver6  te  confirmabimus  authoritate  ao 
potestate  nostra  in  omnibus  tuis  legitimis  administrationibus,  contra  quoscunque 
contumaces.  £t  pro  Collegii  facultatibus  erogabimus  tibi  idonea  stipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qu®  sufficiant  ad  victum  et  amictum  et  literaturam  tuam 
promovendam. 


PRJBSBNTATIO   BACCALAUEBORUM. 


Ilonorandi  viri,  vosque,  reverendi  Presbyteri,  pranento  vobis  hosce  jovencs, 
quos  seio  tam  doctrina  quam  moribus  idoneos  esse  ad  primum  in  artibus  gradnm 
susoipiendom  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Angli4. 


ASMISSIU. 


Admitto  te  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibus,  scil.  ad  respondendum  qua*stioni  pro 
more  Academiarum  in  Angli4,  tibique  trade  hunc  librum  una  cum  potestate 
public^  prielegendi  (in  allqu&  artium,  quam  profiterls)  qnotiesconque  ad  hoc  mnnna 
cvocatas  fueris. 


nUBSBXTATlO  MAOnTRORVV. 


Honorandi  viri,  vosque,  reverendi  Prcsbyteri,  phesento  vobis  hosce  viros,  quos 
scio  tam  doctrina  quam  moribus  esse  idoneos  ad  incipicndum  in  artibus  pro  more 
Academiarum  in  Anglia. 
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ADMI88I0  INCEPTORtTM. 


Admitto  to  ad  secandam  grodum  in  artibus  pro  more  Aeaderaianim  in  Ang1I&; 
tibiqae  trado  hano  librum  unk  cam  potestate  publice  profitendi,  ubiconqno  ad  hoo 
munos  publice  evocatos  faeria. 


P0KMT7LA  PUBLICJB   COMPasSIONIS. 


Ego,  S.  W.,  qni  k  cuitu  dirino  in  anlA  CoIIegii  tarn  matntino  qnam  vespertino 
toties  per  aliquot  mentes  abfui  (in  qn&  absenta  raonitia  et  aliis  in  me  animadver- 
aionam  gradibos  non  obttantiboa  hactenua  peratiti),  nunc  oulpam  meam  agnoaco, 
et  publiofe  agnitionia  boo  tcstimonio  me  reom  profiteor,  et  majorcm  in  bis  exer- 
oitiis  pietatia  diligentiam  in  poaterum  (Deo  volente),  dum  bio  egero,  poiliceor. 


CBRTIFICATE   FOR  AN   UNDERGRADUATK. 

Per  integrum  biennium  quo  apud  noa  popillari  statu  oommoratus  est  A.  B., 
CoUegii  Harvardini  Cantabrigis  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnus,  publicaa  lectiones  tam 
philologicaa  quam  philosopbicas  audivit,  necnon  declamationibus,  dispatati<»iibua, 
ceterisque  exercitiis,  pro  sai  temporis  ratione  aded  incubuit,  ut  nobis  certam  spem 
feoerit  ilium  suis  coastaneis  etiam  in  aliis  oollegiia(si  admissus  fberit)  non  disparem 
fore.  Quapropter  hoc  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interesso  poasit,  per- 
liibemna  nos,  quorum  nomina  subscripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

caariFiOATB  foa  a  bacrblor  of  arts. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  nos  commoratus  est  C.  D.  Collegii  Uar- 
Tardini  Cantabrlgioe  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnus,  ct  in  artibus  liberalibus  Bacoalan- 
reus,  bonarum  literarum  studiis  vitas  probitatcm  adjunxit ;  aded  ut  nobis  spem 
amplam  fecerit  se  in  KedesiaD  et  Rcipublicse  commodum  victurum.  Quapropter 
hoc  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interesse  possit,  perhibemus  nos,  quorum 
nomina  subscripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

CBRTIFICATB  FOR  A  MA8TBB  OF  ARTS. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  nos  oommoratus  est  E.  F.,  Collegii  Har- 
vardini CantabrigiaB  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnus,  et  in  artibua  liberalibus  Magister, 
bonarum  literarum  studiis  seduld  incubuit,  sinceram  vens  fidei  professionem  in- 
oulpatis  sua)  vit®  moribus  exomavit,  aded  ut  nobis  certam  et  amplam  spem  feoerit 
se  in  Ecclesiffi  et  ReipublicaD  commodum  victurum.  Quapropter  hoc  de  illo  testi- 
monium omnibus,  quorum  interesse  poasit,  perhibemus  nos,  quorum  nomina  sub- 
scripta sunt. 

Datum. 


BAOCALAUREORUM  FRJBSKNTATIO. 


SuppViiAt  Reverentiis  veatris  A.  B.,  ut  quadriennium  ab  admiaaione  oompletmn, 
quo  ordinariaa  lectionea  andiverit  una  cum  disputationibus,  declamationibiit, 
caetenaqne  exerottita  per  atatnta  Col.  reqnisitis  (licet  non  omnino  aecamdam  for- 
mam  statoti),  anffioiat  ei  ad  primom  gradum  in  artibua  aasoipiendmn. 


M AOk  VajBaBHTATIO  »  AMOt. 


Snpplicat  Reverentiis  veatris  N.  N.,  ut  novem  termini  completi  post  final«n 
ejoa  determinationem,  in  quibus  ordinariaa  lectiones  audivcrit  (licet  non  omnino 
aecundnm  formam  statuti)  nnk  cum  omnibus  oppositionibus,  responsionibua,  de- 
clamationibus,  caoterisque  exercitiis  per  statuta  regia  requisitis,  sufficiant  ei  ad 
iociptendnm  in  artibua. 


FIBKT  JURVAKD  HAU. 


MOimilBKT  TO  HARVARD  ON  BURUL  KILL,  IN  CHARLUIUWN 


yn.  SCHOOL  of  mines 

AT 

FRETBEKG,  SAXONT. 


This  celebrated  tchool  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  combination  of  practioe  with  theory.  Its 
first  object  is  to  furnish  edacated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mine^  of  the  king- 
dom, but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense  for  their  in- 
structioo,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government.  Tne  school  of  mines  is  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt,)  and  is  thus  a  branch  of  the  minis- 
try of  finance.  The  professors  form  a  board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations, and  one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instruction  of  discipline. 

Admisaion.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  to  the 
directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ia  of  good  moral  character,  in 
sound  health,  writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history,  can  read  ensy 
Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  has 
made  a  beginning  in  drawing.  If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language, 
it  is  a  recommendation.  The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the  months  of 
January  and  June,  and  tlie  directory  decide  which  of  the  applicants  may  prc8<.*nt 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  professors  of  the  school.  Those  found 
qualified  in  all  the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed  to 
join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in  the  studies  in  which 
they  wera  defective.  According  to  an  edict  of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  foreigners  upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German 
states,  strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permission  to  attend  the 
school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and  proficiency,  and  the  written  ex- 
preasion  of  their  parents'  wish  that  they  should  attend  the  school.  Admission  is, 
however,  freely  granted.  Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  supported  by 
the  goverment,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  division  includes  the  regu- 
lar students,  called  beneficiaries  (bencficianteu,)  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four 
years  at  the  school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines ;  the  other  is 
comp<i8cd  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more  than  one  or  two  years 
of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior  examination  for  admission,  but  can  not 
enter  as  regular  students,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreignera.  These  different  divisions  are  distinguished 
by  characteristic  difl&rences  m  the  uniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously 
educated  students  come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may  have  received,  and 
to  pay  tlie  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular  pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in 
genera]  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school,  llie  first  class 
recdvea  from  twent)'-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum ;  the  second,  fh>m  fifteen  to 
twenty-tifo ;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen,  llie  fourth  class  receive  only  the 
compensation  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those  which  arc  to  be 
pnraued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those  which  depend  upon  the  branch  to 
which  they  intend  devoting  themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary, 
higher,  and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  machinery  of  mines, 
general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical  chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general 
and  topographical,  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements, 
of  mining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctognosy  (mineralogy,) 
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Dite.  DoOua. 

Amount  brought  forward,        .        .        .        ...        .  $340|261  14 

1825  A  person  unknown  gave,  for  the  purchase  of  books, ...  50  00 
Rev.  F.  Parkman,  presented  400  models  of  crystals. 

1826  William  U.  Eliot,  ^ve  a  copy  of  the  "  Description  dcVEgypte,*'         1,000  00 
Another  subscription  was  oiade  in  this  year  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Theolojfical  School,  and  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Umversity  was  formed. 

The  sum  collected  at  this  time  was, 19,82S  S8 

1829  Nathan  Dane,  for  a  Professorship  of  Law,         ....       10,000  00 
George  Partridge,  for  the  Theological  School,    ....        2,000  00 
Subscription  for  a  professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pas- 
toral Care,  to  which  Rev.  Honrv  Ware,  Jr.  ,was  first  appointed,      18,180  00 

1880  Eben  Francis,  treasurer,  gave  the  amount  of  his  commission 

from  the  Ilollis  Fundjs.  for  a  clock  for  the  Libranr,        .        .  150  00 

1881  Christopher  Gore*  save  tne  residue  of  his  estate,  of  which  $88,       .  .      -j 

000  are  reservca  for  annuities  beoueathed  oy  him.    The  -^ 

whole  nltimatelv  receivable  by  the  College,  amounts  to,       .      94,888  00 

Thomas  Perkins,  ior  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  intemperance,        .  /-  ;  ^ 
and  for  another  on  the  importance  of  industrious  habits  in '  - '    ■ 
youth, 200  00 

Isaiah  Thomas,  bequeathed  books  fh>m  his  library,  to  the  value 

of, 800  00 

1882  Thomas  W.  Ward^  gave  an  interesting  collection  of  Crania, 

ca8t«,  and  drawmgs,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 

CasDar  Spurzhcim,  valued  at  about, 100  00 

1888  Samuel  Livermore,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  bequeathed  his  whole 
library  of  foreign  law,  800  volumes,  valued  in  the  inventory 
of  hia  estate,  at, 6,000  00 

1884  Rev.  George  Cnapman,  intestate,  desired  that  the  residue  of 

his  estate  should  be  given  to  Hansard  Collesrc,  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  students  in  the  Theological  Scnool.    This  wish 
was  carried  into  effect  by  his  heirs^  and  the  sum  received 
from  the  late  Jonathan  Chapman,  his  brother,  was,      .        .        1,261  4S 
Joshua  Fisher,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Professoranip  of  Natural 

Historv, 20,000  00 

>SJohn  McLean,!  for  a  Professorship  of  History,  ....      20,552  80 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  for  promoting  Theological  Education,        1,000  00 

1885  Sarah  Jackson,  for  the  aid  of  mdig^cnt  tneologioal  students,       .      10,000  00 

William  Pomeroy- for  the  same  object, 1,000  00 

Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  half  the  proceeds  of  a  share  in  the 

Athennum, 90  00 

1886  Hannah  C.  Andrews,  for  the  Theological  School,        .        .        .  500  00 

Joshua  Clapp.  for  the  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

The  class  graauating  in  1886  gave  111  volumes  to  the  Library. 

N.  Dane,  m  addition  to  $10,000  given  in  1881,  for  the  liaw 

School, 6,000  00 

Thirteen  flpciitlcmen  subscribed  $10  each  for  a  portrait  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  to  be  placed  in  the  Law  Library,      .        .        .  180  00 

1888  Several  genUemen  subscribed  for  the  purpose  or  raisinjgf  a  Aind, 

the  income  of  which  should  be  loaned  to  meritorious  stu- 
dentM,  and  the  sum  contributed  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  this  purpose.    It  amounted  to  $12,050,        .        .      12,050  00 

Thirty  gentlemen  also  contributed  $100  each  for  an  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,       8,000  00 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris  gave  400  volumes  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  gave  about  700  vol- 
umes to  the  College  Library. 

Timothy  Walker,  bequeathed  to  the  Theological  School,    .        .        1,000  00 

1889  Joshua  Clapp,  a  seoond  donation  to  the  Theological  School,      .        1,000  00 
Mrs.  Mary  Tufts,  for  do 500  00 

1840  John  Foster,  for  the  aid  of  professional  stndenta,       .        .        .        2,000  00 
Dr.  F.  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  in  the  Theoloncal  School,        5,000  00 

1841  Mrs.  Cragie,  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells. 

The  Misses  Dunster,  only  surviving  descendants  of  President 
Dunster,  presented  his  Bible,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

Henry  Lienow,  devised  one  half  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $572,535  09 

*  Thii  bequMt  was  nade  in  ISiO.  t  This  baqnart  wai  nada  in  18S1. 
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Ditei 

Amoant  brought  forward,       .       .       .       ... 

Harvard  College,  for  the  use  of  the  Theolog:ical  School. 
There  has  been  received  from  it  up  to  this  time,  Augost, 
1848,  the  sum  of, 

1841  The  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 

College,  gave  for  increasing  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Dexter  Leotareship  on  Biblical  Criticism^  the  sum  of,  . 

1842  The  Association  of  the  Alumni,  for  defraying  in  part  the  ex- 

pense of  providing  a  large  hall  for  public  meeUngs, 
Francis  Peabodv  presented  a  valuable  telescope. 
Chief  Justice  Snaw,  a  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington. 
A  subscription  was  made  for  the  College  Library  by  thirty-four 

gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of, 

1848  W.  N.  Boylston,  bequeathed,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Boylston,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  for  Elocution,     . 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  for  Medical  Essays,  .... 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  an  Anatomical  Museum  and  Library  Room, 
"  A  few  friends  of  science,'*  presented,  through  Prof.  Webster, 

a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  which  cost,    . 
Prof.  Grav,  gave  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  rocks  and 

minerals  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
David  Scant,  for  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  Tower,    . 
A  subscription  for  a  Telescope,  and  other  instruments  necessary 

for  an  Observatory,  was  raised  this  year,  to  the  amount  of, 

1844  Horace  A.  Haven,  bequeathed,  for  the  purchase  of  mathematioid 

and  astronomical  works  for  the  Library, 
Israel  Munson,  bequeathed,  unconditionally, 

1845  William  Prescott,  bequeathed,  for  the  purcnase  of  books  for  the 

Librarv,    

Leverett  Saltonstall,  for  aid  to  indigent  students, 
Alexander  Vattemoro,  presented  some  valuable  books. 
David  Sears,  toward  a  rund  for  the  salary  of  an  observer, 

1846  Peter  C.  Brooks,  for  erecting  a  house  for  the  President, 


Hon.  Tliomas  Gronvillo,  of  London,  gave,  through  President 
Everett,  £100  for  the  piirchaso  of  oooks  for  the  Library, 

Miss  N.  Kendall,  for  the  Theological  School.      .... 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  gave  the  land  on  which  has  been  erected 
the  new  Medical  Sdiool  building. 

A  subscription  was  made  among  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Dr 
Abbott,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Scholar 
ship  to  be  called  by  his  name.    The  sum  subscribed  was, 
Wm.  G.  Steams,  presented  a  set  of  silver  keys,  with  a  cose. 

A  subscription  for  a  fund  to  support  an  astronomical  observer 
and  his  assistants  for  two  vears  was  made,  which  amounted  to, 

A  subscription  for  the  purcnase  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon 
was  made,  to  the  amount  of. 

A  subscription  for  the  new  Medical  School  building, 

1847  A.  W.  Fuller,  for  the  Theological  School, 

Dr.  George  Ilayward.  l.'>2  models,  of  various  forms  of  disease, 

to  the  cabinet  of  tue  Medical  School. 
Dr.  J.  C  Warren,  a  cabinet  of  preparations  to  Medical  School, 

valued  at, 

Also  a  fund  for  the  preser\-ation  and  increase  of  the  same, 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  Scientific  School,         .        .        .        . 

1848  Edward  B.  Phillips,  bequeathed  for  the  Observatory. 
Professor  J.  W.  Webster,  presented  to  the  Library  ror  College 

Chapel,  a  complete  set  of  Chants  for  male  voices. 
Mr.  F.  £.  Hall,  Class  of  1846,  made  valualile  donations  of  books 

to  the  Library,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  manuscript. 
Hon.  E.  Lane,  presented  the  Library  with  a  valuable  collection 

of  manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  Delaware  language. 
F.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  presented  a  vduable  Fossil 

Saurian. 
K.  D.  Gould,  Esq.,  presented  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Chirogra- 

phy. 
The  Class  of  1802,  presented  to  the  Corporation  their  fund,  of, 
A  Benefleianr,  gave  to  "  Theological  Fund,"      .        .        .        . 

1849  More  tlian  six  thousand  specimens  of  minerals  were  added  to 

Amount  carried  forward, 


Dolkis. 
$572,585  09 

8,808  60 

10,000  00 
2,266  05 

21,008  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

20,120  00 

8,000  00 
15,000  00 

8,000  00 
500  90 

5,000  00 
10,000  00 

480  00 
8,000  00 


1,685  00 


6,050  00 

8,066  00 
4,600  00 
1,000  00 


10,000  00 
6,000  00 
60,000  00^^ 
100,000  00  • 


4,000  00 
75  00 


$862,142  74 
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Amount  brought  forward, $862,142  74 

the  Cabiuct,  by  the  liberality  of  sundry  sentlemen,  who  gave 

toward  the  purcliase  of  the  oollection,  the  sum  of,        .        .        8,175  00 

1849  Henry  8.  landlord.  £i»q.,  presented  a  complete  collection  of  the 

various  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain 

of  Berlin. 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  gave  in  addition  to  his  former  donation 

for  a  Scientifio  School,  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  annum  for  five 

years,  amounting  to, 7,500  00 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  of 

Crania,  for  the  Anatomiool  Museum. 
Thomas  0.  Clurk,  £sq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel 

Cooper,  painted  by  Copley. 
Hon.  Kdwani  Everett^  caused  the  manuscripts  presented  to  the 

CoUcec  by  Chief  Justice  Lane,  to  be  artimgcd  and  bound  in 

16  volumes  at  his  own  expense,  and  placed  in  a  trunk  for 

safe  keeping. 

1850  The  Lords  ot  the  Treasury,  England,  presented  a  copy  of 

"  Fauna  Antique  Scivalensis." 
A  marble  bust  ot  Kev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  BrookUne,  was  presented 

to  the  College,  by  several  gentlemen. 
The  Class  of  1»1.'),  presented  a  Fund  to  be  called  the  *^Kirkland 

Scholarship  Fund  of  ldl5,**  amounting  to,    .        .        .        .        2,808  00 
W.  L.  Lee,  E^q.,  presented  specimens  of  Lava,  Coral,  ^c,  from 

the  Sandwich  islands  ana  Oregon. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  presented  a  bust  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  first 

professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University. 
Miss  Anna  W.  Storcr,  presented  a  portrait  of  her  father,  Eben 

Storcr,  who  was  Treasurer  of  tue  College  for  the  term  of 

thirty  years. 

1851  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Perkins^  presented  to  the  Library,  **  Audubon's 

Quadrupeds  of  America^'*  with  a  description  of  the  same. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  raised  a  f\ind  b^  subscription  and  ex- 
pended the  same,  by  adding  a  new  wmg  to  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge,  amounting  to, 4,800  00 

J.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Observatory  a  "  Comet 
Seeker." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sever,  presented  a  collection  of  manuscript  papers, 
relating  to  the 'history  of  the  College. 

1852  Uriah  A.  Boydcn,  Esq.,  presented  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 

Physics,  the  sum  of, 800  00 

He  also,  presented  69  vols,  of  the  "Annalin  der  Physick.** 
Mrs.  Sarah  11.  Oliver,  presented  an  original  portrait  of  White- 
field. 
Dr.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Trnnboro*,  bequeathed,  for  ** Indigent 

Theological  Students,"  the  sum  of. 100  00 

Mr.  Lewis  Gould,  of  Ash  by,  bequeathed  to  *  Theological  School,'  868  00 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  subscribed  for  the  purclume  of  a  por- 
trait of  Prof  E.  I.  Channing,  and  presented  the  same  to  the 
College. 
Class  of  1{$17,  presented,  to  found  Scholarships, ....        1,015  00 
Charles  Sanders,  of  Cambridffo,  presented  a  copy  of  the  "  Paleo- 

graohic  Universclle,"  in  four  vols. 
Several  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Law  School,  presented  por- 
traits of  Professors  Parker  and  Parsons. 
Leverett  Soltonstall,  Esq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstoll,  being  a  oop^  of  the  original,  by  Rembrandt. 
1858  Several  gentlemen  subscnbed  to  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  **  Department  of  English  Poetry," 

the  sum  amounted  to, 1,105  00 

James  Brown,  Esq.,  presented  a  costly  pulpit  Bible  for  the  use 

of  the  Chapel  in  Divinity  Hall. 
The  Class  of  1814,  subscribed,  to  found  Scholarships,       .        .        2,800  00 
A  subscription  to  purchase  bust  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  was  made,  and 

the  same  presented  to  the  Library. 
Subscription  for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  Natural  Histoiy, 

belonging  to  Prof.  Agassb  was  made,  amounting  to,    .        .       10,175  00 
Dr.  George  0.  Shuttuck,  presented,  toward  sustaining  the  Chair 

Amount  carried  forward, $895,788  74 
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Amount  bronght  forward, $895,783  74 

of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Maaaaohnsetta  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  auni  of  $14,000— the  income  arising  from  tlie  name, 
to  be  paid  to  the  incnmbent  of  auid  Chair,    ....       14,000  00 
185S  Mr.  N.  Smith,  presented  a  silver  Tankard,  once  the  property  of 
Henry  Dnnster,  the  first  President. 
The  Class  of  1885,  sabscribed  to  found  Scholarships,        .        .  245  00 

1854  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  presented  $10,000— the  income  thereof, 

to  soatain  a  ^*  Greek  Professor,*' 10,000  00 

Dr.  Oeoree  C.  Shattuck,  presented  toward  snstaininff  students 

in  Mathematics,  or  in  tne  study  of  the  Languages,  we  sum  of,      10,000  00 

Hon.  T.  H.  PerkinS|  presented  a  bust  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
by  Powers. 

Mrs.  F.  Parkman,  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Theological 
School,  books  on  Theology,  the  property  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Dr.  Francis  Parkman. 

Miss  Caroline  Plummer,  of  Sulem,  bequeathed  $15,000 — the  in- 
come thereof,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  *^  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Heart," 15,000  00 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  presented  to  the  Library, 
a  complete  set  of  tiieir  publications,  amounting  to  more  than 
nine  hundred  volumes. 

Sundry  gentlemen  subscribed  for,  and  presented  to  the  College, 
the  bust  of  Bev.  President  Walker. 

The  Trustees  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  presented  pro- 
perty, valued  at  $50,000 — ^for  the  purposeof  erecting  a  Chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  University, 50,000  00 

1855  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Wolcott.  presented  two  bonds  of  the  Philadel- 

phia and  Beading  Baiirood — the  income  thereof,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Scholarsliips ;  called  *'  Wolcott  Scholanhips,"    .        2,000  00 

The  Class  of  1885,  subscribed  to  found  Scholarships,        .        .  490  00 

Hon.  J.  J.  Appleton,  left  in  the  "  safe-keeping  of  the  College," 
a  portrait  of  Bev.  Nathaniel -Appleton:  awo,  a  portrait,  the 
wife  of  Bev.  N.  Appleton,  both  by  Copley. 

The  late  James  Brown,  Esq.,  bemieathed  to  the  Library,  booka 

in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  amounting  to,  .        .        5,000  00 

Mrs.  Susan  J.  Davis,  presented  a  collection  of  Classical  Works, 
the  property  of  her  late  son,  Thomas  K.  Davis. 

1856  Hon.  Jareu  Sparks,  presented  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  the  dona- 

tion of  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  London. 

William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  College,  presented 
to  increase  the  fund  belonging  to  the  **  Plununer  Jrrofessoiv 
ship,"  the  sum  of. 2,500  00 

An  **  Anonymous  "  donation  was  made  to  the  **  Plummer  Pro- 
fessorship," of, 8,000  00 ' 

Several  gentlemen  contributed  toward  increasing  the  Mineralo- 

gical  Cabinet,  the  sum  of, 1,720  00 

J.  o.  Warren,  Esq.,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  late 
father,  gave  an  originid  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

His  Migcsty.  King  of  llano ver,  presented  to  the  Library,  two 
medals  or  silver  and  bronze. 

Uriah  A.  Boy  den,  Esq.,  gave,  for  Mathematical  Prizes,  the  sum 

of   .\'''r: '  ,    .      60000 

Col.  Benjamin  Loring,  and  other  g[entlemen,  purchased  the 
Library  of  Prof.  Locke,  of  Gottingcn,  and  presented  the 
same  to  the  Divinity  School,  (cost  $1,900.)    ....        1,900  00 

The  Class  of  1835,  subscribed  to  found  Kcholarships,        .        .  480  00 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Wales,  bequeathed  his  fine  Library  to  the  College ; 
and  also,  the  income  of  his  property  ailer  it  shall  come  into 
possession  of  the  College,  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  the 
Sanscrit  Language,  <&c. 

Thomas  Loo,  Esq.,  presented  property  amounting  to  $10,030 — 
the  income  thereof,  to  be  paid  to  Prof.  J.  Wyman  Hersey, 
professor  of  Anutoniy, 10,030  00 

A  new  fence  was  erected  around  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  subscription  of  several  gentlemen,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of. 1,050  00 

Dr.  (^orge  Hay  ward,  presented  an  original  portndt  of  the  late 
Dr.  Qreenwood. 

Amount  carried  forward,         •       •       •       •       •       $1^028,748  74 
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Amount  brought  forward.        ....  $1,028,74874 

1857  Hon.  Fmncid  C.  Gray,  beqaeatheoi  his  yalnable  collection  of  en- 

Suvings;  and  ali»o,  $1,000— for  keeping  the  same  in  order, 
0.    The  engravings,  valued  at  $80,000,        ....        1,000  00 

Hon.  8amncl  Hoar,  bequeathed  to  the  **  Thei>lo^cal  School,"  .        1,000  00 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Theolo^cal  Education,  has  agreed 

^       to  sustain  two  new  Professorships  in  the  Divinity  Scnool, 

one  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  one  of  Systematic  Theology, 

by  tlie  payment  of  $600  annually,  to  each  Professor  for  sue 

years. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  presented  to  the  Library 
more  than  700  volumes  belonging  to  her  late  husband,  N. 
llnvcn^  Jr. :  and  also,  coins  and  medals. 

Subscriptions  nave  been  obtained  by  Prof  Cooke,  and  others, 
for  building  a  Museum,  to  be  united  with  tne  Boylston 
Fund,  for  that  purpose,  amount  of  subscription  added  to  the 
Boylston  Fund  is, •        .      17,000  00 

William  Pickman,  £sq.,beqneathed  to  "  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College,"  the  sum  of. If  000  00 

George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  <urected  the  works  of  his  brother.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wales,  to  be  bound,  and  cases  to  secure  the  same,  to 
be  prepared  at  his  own  expense. 

William  T.  Andrews,  Es<|.,  presented  a  farther  sum  for  the 

"  Pluinmcr  Professorship,"  amounting  to,    .        .        .        .        2,600  00 

1858  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  the  College  the  sum  of 

$5,000 — the  income  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase 

of  books, 5,000  00 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Dowse,  gave  for  the  oonstmo- 

tion  of  a  Botanical  Conservatory. at  Cambridge,  the  sum  of,        2,000  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Waterhouse,  presented  the  bust  of  her  late  husband, 
D.  W.  Waterhouse;  also,  a  number  of  volumes  from  his 
Library. 

Professor  V.  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  ffave  the  Baptismal  Font  of  Stone,  in 
front  of  the  Chancel  orthe  Appleton  Chapel. 

An  Anonymous  donation  was  presented  through  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton, for  building  a  Gymnasium  at  Cambridge,  amounting  to,        8,000  00 

Several  gentlemen  presented  to  the  Library,  the  bust  of  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner. 

John  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  presented  for  Mathematical  prizes,    .        .  500  00 

Hon. 


in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  other  languages^  ....  5,000  00 
William  Gray,  Esq.,  as  residuary  legatee  or  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray ^  gave  the  sum  of  $15,000 — ^the  income  to  be  expended 
in  keeping  the  collection  of  engraving  given  by  nim  in 
order,  and  in  publishing  a  catalogue  oi  the  same,  .  .  15,000  00 
William  Gray,  Esq..  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray,  gavo  tne  sum  of  60^000— the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended in  establishing  and  mamtainlng  a  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Cambridge, 50,000  00 

Total, $1,188,748  74 

P.  S.  Since  making  up  this  account,  the  College  has  received  a  bequest,  made 
by  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  $50,000,  to  be  added  to  the  sum,  given  in  his 
lifetime  for  scientific  purposes ;  also,  a  bequest  of  Misa  Maiy  Osgood,  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  bequest  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  referred  to  in  Table  V.,  has 
been  received. 


• 
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BZAL    ESTATE  OVm    AT  TARIOVB    PERIOD0  BT  IlfDIVTDUALS    AKD    THX  TOWN  OT 

CAMBRIDOX  TO    HABYABD  COLLEOX. 

Dale.  Airet. 

16S8  Town  of  Cambridge  gare  ^  acres  of  land, 21 

1645  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave  part  of  a  garden  contiuning  about  1  acre 

and  a  rood, 1 

1646  Israel  Stoughton  gave  SOO  acres,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Neponset, 

about  Mother  Brook, 200 

and  100  acres  on  Blue  Hill  side, 100 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  gave  600  acres, 600 

Major  R.  Sedgwick,  two  small  shops  in  Boston. 
1649  Mathew  Day,  part  of  a  garden  ox  which  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave 

his  share  in  1645, 

Town  of  Cambridge  gave  a  fiurm,  at  Shawshin  (now  Billerica,)  100 

acres, 100 

to  which  Henry  Dnnster  added  100  acres,         ....      100 
1658  Robert  Cook  gave  to  the  college  a  grant  fVom  the  General  Court  of 
800  acres,  which  were  never  obtained. 
John  Coggan  gave  a  parcel  of  marsh  land,  lying  in  Rnmney  Marsh,       70 
1656  John  Hay  ward  gave  80  acres,  lying  in  Watcrtown,  ....        80 
1660  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  gave  tne  reversion  of  his  house  and  lands, 
which  were  sold,  and  a  farm  at  Waltham,  purchased,  called  Rog- 
ers farm,  which  produced,  in  1885  $5,000. 
Henry  Webb  gave  his  house  and  land  whidi  he  purchased  of  H. 
Phillips,  formerly  owned  by  S.  Oliver. 

1662  The  town  of  Cambridge,  8  acres, 8 

1664  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  80  acres  of  land  and  three  commons,        .        80 
1672  Richard  Champney  gave  40  acres,  more  or  less,  near  the  falls  on 

Charies  River, 40 

John  Haywood  gave  his  house-lot  at  Watertown.  24  acres.      .        .        24 
1678  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  bequeathed  1000  acres  at  \¥inter  Harbor,  of 

which  the  College  never  obtained  possession. 
1681  Samuel  Ward  gave  Ward's  Island. 

Edward  Jackson,  400  acres, 400 

1688  Town  of  Cambridge,  20  acres  and  three  commons  in  Lexington,     .        20 

1689  Do.  in  Cambridge  Kocks,  in  the  1st  division,  12  acres,      .       .        .        12. 

2d      *'    lot  86,  12  acres,         .        .        12 

1695  Theodore  Atkinson  gave  a  i>iece  of  land  at  southward  of  Boston, 

about  20  rods.    {Ifot  chtaintd.) 

1696  Samuel  Sewoll  and  wife  gave  500  acres,  at  Potaquamscot,        .        .      500 
17Cf2  William  Stoughton  gave  28  acres  of  land  in  Dorchester,  and  salt 

meadow, '28 

1707  Town  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Rocks,  lot  60,  7i  acres,       .       .         74 

"  77,  II     "    .       .       .         II 
"  12, 74     "    .       .       .         74 
1718  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Rutland,  in  Boston,  gave  250  acres,        .      250 

1724  Town  of  Cambridge.  8  acres, 8 

1781  Samuel  Brown  gave  liis  estate  purchased  of  Eleazer,  Giles  200  acres ; 

also,  stock  belonging  to  his  form, 200 

Isaac  Royall  gave  2,120  acres,  or  thereabout, 2,120 

Thomas 'Pownall  ^ve  500  acres,  for  founding  a  Professorship  of 
Political  Law.  tor  which  nothing  was  realized. 
1801  Samuel  Shapleign  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate. 
1814  Samuel  Parxmun  gave  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  sold  tf^r  $5,000. 
1820  Thomas  Cary  bequeathed  his  real  and  personal  estate. 
1826  C.  Gore  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate  after  certain  legacies. 
1841  Henry  Lionow  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 


Total, *,857,i^ 
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TABLE    IV. 

ooin>inov  or  tbx  collxox  ntOFUtrr,  Aueuar  Slsr,  1859. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  for  1860,  exhibits  the  sti^te  of  the  Pro4activ6  Property, 
August  81st,  1859 — oUier  than  College  Oroundi,  BnUding,  library,  (Cabinet,  Ac 

Notes  and  Mortgages, $576,687  5S 

Bonds, 88,000  00 

Bank  Stock, 88,860  75 

Manufacturing  Stock, 58,580  00 

Appleton  Chapel  Fund, 50,870  00 

BaiJroad  Stock, 10,000  00 

Annuities, 4,794  44 

Real  Estate— (other  than  University  site  and  buildings,)  182,101  04 

Sundry  Investments, 64,854  07 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum  and  Engravings,       .  65,000  00 

Balances,    .        .       T 16,707  85 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

The  foregoing  Property  is  answerable  for  the  following  pnrposes: — 

For  Academic  Department, $209,488  71 

For  Scholarships, 88,269  84 

For  Special  Professorships 812,448  95 

For  Library, 26,818  11 

For  Theological  School, 108,267  62 

For  Law  Sciiool  and  Boarding  Establishment,        .        .  58,098  79 

For  Scientific  School, 82,925  20 

For  Medical  School, 28,404  12 

For  Observatory,       . 109,251  86 

For  Special,  (Annuities,  Chapel,  Engravings,  &a,)       .  66,786  86 

For  Zo8logical  Museum, 50,412  74 

For  Objects  not  connected, 19,788  87 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

TABLE    V. 

LZOACIZS  AXn  nOlTATIOVS  TO  VE  SICZXTSD. 

Date  DoUanu 

To  the  gifts  already  recorded,  may  be  added  the  following 
donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  CoUege,  but  are  not 
yet  received,  beinff  made  payable  at  a  future  day : — 

1841  The  bequest  of  the  Tate  Benjamin  Bnssey  of  the  remainder  of 
his  whole  estate,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Manual  Labor  School  n^n  his  estate  in 
Roxbnry,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Theologiotl  School, 
connected  with  the  College.  The  whole  estate  now  amounts 
to  about, 820,000  00 

1845  The  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  bovs 
who  show  uncommon  talent,  whether  before  or  after  the 
period  of  entering  College,  and  giving  them  the  most 
thorough  instruction  in  the  oranch  of  knowledge  for  which 
they  ar»peeulijMrly  qualified, 50,000  00 

1855  Hon.  Josiah  Quincr,  guarrantees  during  his  life,  the  sum  of  $600 
per  annum,  ana  after  his  decease  the  principal  sum  of  $10,- 
000— the  income  is  to  be  applied  to  publishing  the  **  Annals  of/^  (.fL) 


the  Observatory 
1856  The  late  Leonard  Jarvis.  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  **  one 

half  part  of  lot  in  Baltimoro"— (will  net  about  $14,000.) 
1859  William  Gray,  Esq.,  has  signified  his  intention  of  paying  $5,000 

per  annum,  for  five  years,  ($25,000,)  for  puciiasing  books 

for  the  Library. 


Total, $870,000  00 
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tSTABLISHSD  BT  PRBSIDBNT  DVNSTBR. 

Statuia,  Leges,  Privilegia,  et  OrdinationeSy  per  Inepectoret  et  Praridem  CoU 
Ugii  Harvardini  eonetituta  An.  Chr.  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  et  pro- 
mulgateB  ad  eeholarium  ealutem  et  dUciplinam  perpetud  coneervandam, 

1.  Caicnnqae  fuerit  peritia  legend!  Ciceronem  aat  quemvis  aliam  ejiuinodi  clas- 
sicum  anthorem  ex  tempore,  et  congrue  loqaendi  ac  Bcribendi  Liatine  facaltas 
oratione  tam  Bolut4  qaaqn  ligat4,  bug,  ut  aiunt,  Marte,  et  ad  nnguem  inflectendi 
Graiconiin  nominum  verbonimqae  paradigmata ;  bic  admiraionem  in  Collegium 
jure  potest  expectare.  Quicunque  ver6  destitutua  fuerit  hao  peritia,  admiBsionem 
mb'i  neutiquam  vendioet. 

2.  Considerato  uDUBquisqoe  ultimum  finem  TitSD  ao  Btndiorum,  oognitloncm 
nimirum  Dei  et  Jesa  Christi,  qas  est  vita  seterna.    Job.  xvii.  3. 

3.  Cum  Dens  sapientiaD  sit  lar^itor,  privatis  precibns  sapicntiam  ab  eo  singuU 
ardcnter  petunto.    Prov.  ii.  2, 3,  ceo. 

4.  In  Sacrjs  Scripturis  legendis  bis  quotidle  unusquisqne  so  exeroeto ;  quo  par- 
atns  ac  peritus  sit  rationem  reddendi  suornm  profectunm,  tam  in  theoreticis  philo- 
logicis  observationibus,  quam  in  spiritualibus  practicis  documentis,  qnemadmodnm 
tntores  requirent  pro  suo  cuj usque  captu,  quum  ^*  aditns  verbi  illuminat/^  Psal. 
cxix.  130. 

5.  In  publico  sanctorum  coetn  omnes  gestns,  qui  oontemptum  aot  negtectum 
pne  se  ferunt  sacrarum  institutionum,  studjose  cavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tutori- 
bos  reddendam  quid  profeccrint  parati  sunto ;  omnibusqne  legitimis  sibi  soientiam 
reponendi  mediis  utuntor,  prout  k  suo  quisque  tutore  institutus  fuerit. 

6.  Omnem  profimationera  Sacrosanoti  Dei  nominis,attributorum,  verbi,  institu- 
tionum ao  temporum  culti^,  evitanto ;  Dcnm  autem  et  ejus  veritatem  in  notitia 
rctinere,  summa  cum  reverenti&  et  timore,  studento. 

7.  Ilonore  proeoquuntor,  ut  parentes,  ita  magistratus,  presbyteros,  tutorcs,  snos- 
que  omnes  seniores,  prout  ratio  postulat ;  coram  illis  taccntes  nisi  interrogati,  nco 
quicquam  contradiccntes,  eis  exhibentes  honoris  et  reverentias  indicia  qucccunque 
laudabili  nsu  recepta  sunt,  incurvato  nimirum  corpore  salutantes,  aperto  capito 
adstantes,  &o. 

8.  Ad  loquendum  tardi  sunto ;  evitent  non  solum  juramenta,  mendacia,  et  in- 
certos  rumores,  sed  et  stultiloquium,  scurrilitatcm,  futilitatem,  lasciviam,  omnesque 
gestus  mulcstos. 

9.  Neqnis  sc  intrudat  Tel  rebus  alienis  immisccat. 

10.  Dum  hie  egerint,  teropus  studioso  redimunto,  tam  communes  omnium 
scholarium  boras,  quam  suis  proilectionibus  destinatas,  observando ;  praelectioni- 
bus  autem  diligenter  attendunto,  nee  voce  neo  gestu  molcsti.  Siquid  dubiteut, 
aodates  suos,  aut  (nondum  excmpto  scrupulo)  tutores  modeste  consulunto. 

11.  Nequis  sub  quovis  pnetextu  hominum,  quorum  perditi  sunt  ac  disoincti 
mores,  oonsuetndinc  sen  tamiliaritate  ntitor.  Neque  licebit  ulli,  nisi  potestate  nb 
Inspectoribus  CoUegii  facta,  belliois  lustrationibus  interesse.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
statu  degens,  nisi  conoessa  priiis  a  tutore  vemk,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  nee  quisquam, 
cuiuscnnque  gradilis  aut  ordinis  fuerit,  forum  frequentet,  vel  diutius  in  aliqua  op- 
pidi  plateA  moretnrf  aut  tabernas,  cauponas,  vel  diversoria  ad  commessandum  aut 
bibendum  acoedat,  nisi  ad  parentes,  curatores,  nutrioios,  vel  hujusmodi,  accersitus 
fuerit. 

12.  Nullus  scbolaris  quicquam,  quod  sex  denarios  yateat,  nullo  parcntum,  cura- 
torum,  aut  tutorum  approbante,  emito,  Tendito,  aut  oommutato.  Quum  autem 
■ecus  fecerit,  k  PrfMide  pro  delicti  ratione  multabitur. 

13.  Scbolarcs  vemaoula  lingu4  intra  CoUegii  limites  nulto  prsBtextu  utuntor, 
nisi  ad  orationem  aut  alind  aliquod  exercitium  publicum  Anglice  habendum  cvo- 
oati  fucrint 

14.  Siquis  scholarium  k  precibus  aut  pnelectionibus  abfuerit,  nisi  necessitate 
ooBCtus  aut  tutoris  nactus  veniam,  admonitioni  aut  aliusmodi  pro  Pnraidis  pruden- 
tic  poenie,  si  plus  quam  semel  in  hebdomade  peccaverit,  erit  obnoxius. 

15.  Scholarium  quisqne  donee  primo/rradu  nrnotur,  ni  sit  commensal  is,  aut  no- 
Inlis  alicnjus  filius,  aut  militis  primu;2:enitu8,  suo  tantum  cognomiue  vocator. 

11 
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16.  Nalltts  Bcholaris  qn&vis  de  caas&  (nisi  pnemonstrata  et  approbatA  Presidi 
yel  tutori  sao)  k  suis  studiis  statisve  exercitiis  abesto,  excepta  hora  jentacaio,  sem- 
ihora  merends,  prandio  vero  sesqiiihoriif  pariter  et  ccens  coovessa. 

17.  SiquU  scholariom  nllam  Dei  et  bujns  Ck>liegii  legem,  live  animo  pcnreno, 
scu  ex  anpina  negligentia,  violarit,  poBtqaam  fearit  bit  admonitm,  ai  non  adoltos, 
virgis  coereeatar,  sin  aduItuSf  ad  Inspectores  Collegii  deferendoa  erit,  nt  pobliod 
in  earn  pro  meritis  animadveraio  fiat ;  in  atrooioribus  aotem  dclictia,  nt  adeO  gn- 
datim  prooedatur,  nemo  expectet,  neo  ut  admonitio  iterata  aoper  eadem  lege  neo- 
essario  Bat. 

18.  Quicunque  sc^bolaria,  probationo  habita,  poterit  sacraa  utrinsqae  instruineiiti 
Scripturas  de  textu  originali  Latloe  interpretari  et  logice  reaolverc,  faeritque  nat* 
uralis  et  moralis  philoaophie  principiis  imbatas,  vit4que  ao  moribns  inculpatus,  et 
publieis  quibusvis  comitiis  ab  Inspectoriboa  et  Pncside  Collegii  approbatua,  primo 
■ao  gradu  poasit  oruari. 

19.  Quicunque  scholaria  acriptam  synopain  vel  compendinm  l(^icffi,  naturalia 
ac  moralis  phikwophioe,  aritbmeticse,  geometrias,  et  aatronomie  exhibuerit,  fue- 
rique  ad  tbeses  suas  defendendas  paratua.  neo  non  originalium  ot  snpra  dictum  est 
linguarum  peritna,  quern  etiamnum  morum  integritas  ao  atudioram  diligentia  oo- 
honcstaverint,  publioiu  quibusYia  comitiis  probatione  facta,  accimdi  grad(b,  magia- 
terii  nimirum,  capax  erit. 

The  Law9,  Liberties^  and  Orders  of  Harvard  College,  confirmed  by  the  Over' 
seers  and  President  of  the  College  in  the  years  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  published  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
welfare  and  government. 

1 .  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tolly,  or  such  like  ctaancal  Latin  author 
extempore^  and  make  and  apeak  true  Latin  in  Terae  and  proae  atio  (tif  aiunt) 
Marte,  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nonna  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall  any  claim  admksion 
before  such  qualiflcations. 

2.  Every  one  shall  consider  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  studies,  to  know  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  aerionaly,  by  prayer  in 
aecrct,  seek  wisdom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  &c. 

4.  Every  one  shall  ao  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptorea  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret^ 
ical  observations  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spiritual  troths,  aa 
their  Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  their  several  abilities  respectively,  aeeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Psalm  cxlx.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestnrea  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God's  ordinances,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  pro6ting,  and  to  ose  the  helps  of  storing  themselves 
with  knowledge,  aa  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophistera  apd  Bach- 
elors (until  themselves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  sermona  in  the 
Ilall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God's  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  Grod  and  hia  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sons, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer),  not 
gainsaying ;  showing  all  those  laudable  expressions  of  honor  and  reverence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  oae,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  nncovered,  or  the 
like. 
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8.  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  uncertain 
rnmors,  bat  likewise  all  idle,  foolish,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  and 
offisnsive  gestures. 

9.  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affiurs. 

10.  During  their  residence  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  obsenre 
the  generally  hours  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hour  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  witliout  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
fews,  or  in  case  of  non-resolution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
without  h'cense  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
bend.  Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
Tkitor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  is 
(bund  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parents,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother ^ngue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
ercises of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  offend 
above  once  a  week. 

15.  Every  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
his  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  su- 
perior nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House, 
out  of  perverseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  adultuSy  to  correction ;  if  (u2uZfti«,  his  name  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater  oflfences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18.  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  io  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  after  trial  he  shall  be 
capable  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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IN   SCH0LAKIBU8  ADMITTE1CDI8. 

1.  Prebebis  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  hooorandis  magistratibos  ao  reT 
erendis  Presbyteris  ct  Pnesidi  Collegii  unA  cum  Sociis  singulis. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  ttudiis  incumbendo  adhibebin,  stadiis  inqnam  lingua 
rum  et  artium  liberalium,  obeequendo  tutor!  tno  et  saiutaribns  ejus  pneoeptis, 
qoamdiu  in  statu  pupillari  versatus  fueris  in  hoc  Collegio. 

3.  Reliffiose  in  te  suscipies  curam,  dnm  kio  commoraberis,  observandi  singulaa 
salutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis  quantum  in  te  situm  est; 
atqne  etiam,  ut  obserTentnr  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  unlns- 
cuj  usque  munere,  fideliter  cnrabis. 

4.  Seduld  prospicies  nequid  detrimenti  G>llegiom  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  a&dificio  et  structura,  fundis,  proventibus,  csete- 
risque  omnibus,  qus  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  bio  egeris,  pertinere 
possunt. 

Quod  ad  nos,  Pnesidem  et  Socios  sc'licet,  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  tibi  non  de- 
futuroe  quibuscunque  nostra  intererit ;  irao  verO  in  studiis  tuis  et  pietate  progres* 
sum,  quantum  in  nobis  fuerit,  promovebimus. 


SOCIIS  ADMrrTENDIS. 

1.  Pncbc'bis  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiimi  honorandis  magistratibna  ao 
reverendis  Presbyteris  et  PncsidL  Collegii  Inspectoribus. 

2.  Religiose  in  te  suscipies  curam,  dum  hie  commoraberis,  observnndi  singulas 
salutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis,  quantum  in  te  situm  est, 

.atque  etiam,  ut  observcntur  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  unins- 
cuj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnes  et  singulos  studentes,  qui  tutelis  tuae  committuntur  aut  in  posterum 
committcndi  sunt,  ut  promoveas  in  omni  tam  divina  quam  humana  literaturA,  pro 
suo  cuj  usque  captu,  atque,  ut  moribus  honeste  et  inculpate  se  gerant,  summopere 
curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  prospicies,  nequid  detrimenti  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  ledifioio  et  strnotura,  fundis,  provcntibus, 
caeterisque  omnibus,  quo;  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeris,  per- 
tinere possint. 

Quod  etiam  ad  nos  (Collegii  Inspeotorcs)  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  non  tibi  defu- 
turos  esse,  quibuscunque  tua  intererit ;  imo  ver6  te  confirmabimus  authoritate  ao 
potestate  nostra  in  omnibus  tuis  legilimis  administrationibus,  contra  quosounque 
contumaces.  £t  pro  Collegii  facultatibus  erogabimus  tibi  idonea  stipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qu»  sufficiant  ad  viotum  et  amictum  et  Uteraturam  tuam 
promovendam. 


PRJBSBNTATIO  BACCALAUaBORUM. 


Ilonorandi  viri,  vosque,  reverendi  Presbyteri,  pncsento  vobis  hosce  juvencs, 
quos  scio  tam  doctrin4  quam  moribus  iduneos  esse  ad  primum  in  artibus  gradnm 
susoipieodnm  pro  more  Aoademiarum  in  Angli&. 


ADMZSSIO. 


Admitto  te  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibus,  scil.  ad  respondendum  qusestioni  pro 
more  Academiarum  in  Anglia,  tibique  trado  huno  librum  un&  cum  potestate 
public^  pnelegendi  (in  aliqul^  artium,  quam  profiteris)  quotiescnnqne  ad  hoc  munna 
cvocatas  fueris. 


PmjBSaNTATIO  XAOISTRORVX. 


Honorandi  viri,  vosque,  reverendi  Presbyteri,  phesento  vobis  hosce  viros,  quos 
ncio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribus  esse  idoneos  ad  incipiendum  in  artibus  pro  more 
Aoademiarum  in  Anglii. 


LAWS,  RULES  AND  SCHOLASTIC  FORMS.  ^^5 


ADMI8SIO  IMOBPTOnrH. 


Admitto  te  ad  secuDdum  gradnixi  in  artibus  pro  more  Aeademiarum  in  Anglii ; 
tibiqne  trade  huno  libnim  unk  oum  potestate  publico  profitendi,  ubiconquo  ad  hoo 
mnnaa  publico  evocatos  fueria. 


FORMULA  PUBLIOJB   COMPSaSIONIS. 


Ego,  S.  W.,  qui  A  cultu  divino  in  aulA  Collegii  tam  matutino  quarn  Tespertmo 
toties  per  aliquot  mentos  abfui  (in  quA  absenta  nionitia  et  aliis  in  me  aniraadver- 
aionum  gradibus  nou  obatantibna  baotenus  pcrstiti),  nunc  oulpam  meam  agnosoo, 
et  publidB  agnitionia  hoo  teatimonio  me  reum  profiteer,  et  majorem  in  his  exer- 
oitiia  pietatia  diligentiam  in  poaterum  (Deo  volente),  dum  hio  egero,  polliceor. 


CERTiriCATB   FOR   AN   UNDERQBADUATB. 

Per  integrum  biennium  quo  apud  noa  pupillari  statu  commoratna  eat  A.  B., 
Collegii  Harvardini  Cantabrigis  in  Nov-Angli&  alumnus,  publicaa  lectiones  tam 
philologicaa  quam  philoaophicaa  audivit,  necnon  declamationibua,  disputationibus, 
osBteriaqne  exeroitiis,  pro  sui  temporis  ratione  ade6  incubuit,  ut  nobis  certam  spem 
fecerit  ilium  suis  coastaneia  etiam  in  aliis  oollegiia(ai  admissua  fuerit)  non  disparem 
fore.  Quapropter  hoo  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interesso  posait,  per- 
hibemus  nos,  quorum  nomina  snbscripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

OBRTIFIOATB  FOB  A  BACHBLOR  OF  ARTS. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  nos  coromoratus  est  C.  D.  Collegii  Har- 
Tardini  Cantabrigias  in  Nov-Angli^  alumnus,  et  in  artibus  liberalibus  Bacoalau- 
reus,  bonarum  literarum  studiis  v'iUd  probitatem  adjunxit ;  adeO  ut  nobis  spem 
amplam  fecorit  se  in  £cclesiaE$  et  RcipublicsB  commodum  victurum.  Quapropter 
hoc  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interease  possit,  perhibemus  nos,  quorum 
nomina  subsoripta  aunt. 

Datum. 

CBBTIFIOATB  FOR  A  MASTBB  OF  ARTS. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  noa  oommoratus  est  E.  F.,  Collegii  Har- 
vardini Cantabrigie  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnua,  et  in  artibus  liberalibus  ^Iagister, 
bonarum  literarum  studiis  sedul6  incubuit,  sinceram  reraa  fidei  profesaionem  in- 
onlpatia  sua;  vitse  moribus  exornavit,  aded  ut  nobis  certam  et  amplam  spem  fecerit 
se  in  Ecclesiie  et  Reipublic®  commodum  victurum.  Quapropter  hoc  de  illo  testi- 
monium omnibua,  quorum  interease  possit,  perhibemus  nos,  quorum  nomina  sub- 
Bcripta  sunt. 

Datum. 


BAOCALAURBORUM  PRJESBNTATIO. 


Supplioat  Reverentiia  veatria  A.  6.,  ut  quadriennium  ab  admlaaione  completmn, 
quo  offdinariaa  leotionea  audiverit  una  cum  disputationibus,  dechunatioDibua, 
csteriaqiio  exeroitiia  per  statnta  Col.  requisitis  (licet  non  omnino  aeoomdnm  for- 
mam  statati),  aoffioiAt  ei  ad  primnm  gradum  in  artibua  auscipiendnm. 


MAO.  FBJiaxaTATIO  IX  AMOL. 


Supplioat  Reverentiia  veatria  N.  N.,  ut  novem  termini  completi  post  finalem 
ejoB  determinationem,  in  quibus  ordinarias  lectiones  audivcrit  (licet  non  omnino 
secundum  formam  statuti)  unk  cum  omnibus  oppositionibus,  responsionibua,  de- 
clamationibua, oflDterisque  exeroitiis  per  statuta  regia  requisitis,  sufficiant  ei  ad 
iocipiendom  in  artibus. 


FIRST  nARVAaD  HALL 


JIOiaiHEMT  TO  HASVAKD   OM  BtlBlAL  BILL,  IN  CD. 


TIL    SCHOOL   OF  MINES 

AT 

FRETBEKG,  8AXONT. 


TiiM  celebrated  school  it  one  of  the  richest  mining  districtB  of  Saxony,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  combination  of  practice  with  theory.  Its 
first  object  is  to  furnish  educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mine^  of  the  king- 
dom, but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense  for  their  in- 
struction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government.  The  school  of  mines  is  nnder  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamtj  and  b  thus  a  branch  of  the  minis- 
try of  finance.  The  professors  form  a  board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations, and  one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instruction  of  discipline. 

AdtHU9ion,  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  to  the 
directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in 
sound  health,  writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history,  can  read  easy 
Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  Uie  elements  of  geometry,  and  has 
made  a  beginning  in  drawing.  If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language, 
it  is  a  recommendation.  The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the  months  of 
January  and  June,  and  tlie  directory  decide  which  of  the  applicants  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  professon  of  the  school.  Those  found 
qualified  in  all  the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed  to 
join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in  the  studies  in  which 
they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict  of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  foreigners  upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German 
states,  strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permission  to  attend  the 
school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and  proficiency,  and  the  written  ex- 
pression of  their  parents'  wish  that  they  should  attend  the  school.  Admission  is, 
however,  freely  granted.  Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  supported  by 
the  goverment,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  fint  division  includes  the  rr^- 
lar  students,  called  beneficiaries  (beneficianteu,)  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four 
years  at  the  school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines ;  the  other  is 
composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more  Uian  one  or  two  years 
of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior  examination  for  admission,  but  can  not 
enter  as  regular  students,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreignen.  These  difierent  divisions  are  distinguished 
by  characteristic  difi&rences  in  the  uniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously 
educated  students  come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may  have  received,  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular  pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in 
general  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school.  The  first  class 
receives  from  twentj'-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum ;  the  second,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two ;  the  Uiird,  from  seven  to  fifteen,  llie  fourth  class  receive  only  the 
compensation  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines. 

Inetruetion.  The  courses  of  Instruction  are  divided  Into  those  which  are  to  be 
punued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those  which  depend  upon  the  branch  to 
which  the}'  intend  devoting  themselves,  or  special.  The  first  C(Hislst  of  elementary, 
higher,  and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  machinery  of  mines, 
genera],  analytical,  and  special  or  technical  chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general 
and  topographical,  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements, 
of  mining  and  metallnrgic  machines  and  constructiona,  oryctognosy  (mineralogy,) 
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geognosy  (geology,)  crystallography  the  art  of  minings  metallargy,  ciTil  engineeriDg, 
mining  jurisprudence  and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second  of 
special  courses  consist  of  the  surveying  of  mines  and  land  surveyings  the  keeping 
of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology,  for  those  who  arc  intended  as  miners, 
and  of  the  examination  of  minerak,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  fomaocs. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according  to  the  following 
plan  : — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  to  phywcs,  to  geog- 
nosy, to  general  and  top(^raphical  drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practical 
operations  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  certain  times 
to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under  the  charge  of  miners  and 
sineltors,  who  act  as  instructors,  and  who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the 
character  of  their  pupils. 

During  the  second  year  the  conrses  pursued  are — ^higher  mathematics,  general 
chemiutry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  exercises,  crystallography,  the  art  of  mining, 
civil  engineering,  drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  ceological  exercises. 

Af\er  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  mining 
or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction  accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathematics,  the  art  of  min- 
ing, aiiflJytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  technical  chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exer- 
cises in  mining  and  metallargy,  geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fosail 
geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are— machinery  of  mines,  theory  and  practice, 
mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  minerals,  analytical  chemistry,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend 
devoting  themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that  branch, 
and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular  operation  in  which  they  en- 
gage is  regulated  by  the  lectures,  that  the  practice  of  each  operation  mfty  he  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  government  pupils  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at  entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and 
%vho,  on  graduating  at  the  school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who 
intend  to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an  admirable  collection 
of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The  collection  of  minerals  and  geological 
8])ecimens  is  large,  and  besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  fh>m  the  other  as  a 
memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  reading-room,  the  collection  of 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical 
chemistry, and  the  assay  of  mineraband  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  objects. 
The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become  quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  iVom  October  to  July,  with  holidays  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  During  the  summer  vacations, 
the  regular  pupils  make  excuruons  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and 
even  into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology,  &o.,  and 
are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The  short  vacations  are  employed 
at  the  school  in  practical  exercises  and  in  literary  compositions,  unless  leave  of 
absence  is  obtained.  There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are  no 
lessons,  (Monday,)  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations  of  the  district  of  Freyberg. 

There  ure  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the  school,  among 
whom  the  different  departments  are  divided  according  to  the  following  plan,  in 
which  the  number  of  lectures  per  week  is  also  noted  : — One  professor  has  charge 
of  the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and  of  metallurgy, 
lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours ;  on  the  second,  three  hours  ;  and  on  the  third, 
three  hours.  The  professor  of  theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the 
theory  for  students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a  week  ;  gives 
a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises  two  hours  per  week.  The  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  crystall(^aphy  lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the 
second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geology  lectures 
on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two  hours  per  week.    The  professor 
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of  the  elementary  and  hiffher  mathematics  ^'es  instruction  in  the  iii*st,  four  hourif 
and  in  the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining  jurisprudence 
and  correspondence  gpves  two  lessons  per  week  to  each  of  his  two  classes.  Mixed 
mathematics,  mining  machinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor, 
who  teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  third  two  hours  per  week. 
Mining  surveying  »  taught  by  a  surveyor  of  the  corps  two  houra  per  week. 
Drawing  and  civil  architecture  by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the 
hitter,  three  hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superintendent  of  mines. 
The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  ovcrviewer,  five  hours  per  week.  The  teacher  of 
French  gives  four  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with  interrogation  afler 
each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit,  with  practical  exercises,  llio  pupils 
are  expected  to  write  out  a  fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their 
practical  exercises ;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they  are 
directed  t4>  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  ore  presented  at  the  examina- 
tions. The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the  character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of 
the  exercises,  drawings,  and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  ef  mines  by 
the  professora.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  examination  of 
the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are  classified  according  to  its  results, 
and  the  estimate  of  their  work  during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satis- 
fiictorily,  remain  an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are  not 
found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  the 
regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
two  in  the  fourth,  varying  in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins,  (eighty  cents 
to  eight  dollars.) 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  receive  the  poy  of  this  grade  until  appointed  in  the  corps.  Permission  may 
be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university  for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the 
candidate,  on  his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study  and 
conduct.  This  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essential  to  certain  situations  in 
the  c(«rp«,  and  hence  is  expected  from  those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career 
open  before  them. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws  emanating  from 
the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  minute.  All  the  pupils  without  dis- 
tinction, are  subject  to  these  regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  con- 
aist  of  admonitions  of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in  th«  report 
to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  deprivation  of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government,  instrucUon,  and  loca- 
tion, ofiers  great  inducements  to  students  who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  prin- 
dplea  of  mining  and  metaUorgy,  and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 


YIIL   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  TRAININO  OF  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLMASTERS, 

AT  BATTBRIRA,,  BNOLAin). 


The  Batteraea  Tndning  Establishment  is  the  most  interesting  institution 
in  England  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers.  It  was  founded  in 
1839,  by  James  Phillips  Kay*  (now  Sir  James  Kay  ShutUewortb),  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq.,  Assist- 
ant Poor-Law  Commissioner,  with  two  distinguishing  objects : — 

1.  To  givo  an  example  of  normal  education  for  schoolmasters,  comprising  the 
formation  of  character,  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  appropriate  teclmical 
instruction,  and  the  acquisition  of  method  and  practical  skill  in  conducting  an 
elementary  schooL 

2.  To  illustrate  the  truth  that,  without  riolatin^  the  rights  of  conscience, 
masters  trained  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  mstmct^  in  the  discipline 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  mi^ht  be  employed  in  the  mixed  schools  necestttrily 
connected  with  public  establishments,  and  m  which  diildren  of  persons  of  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion  are  assembled. 

It  was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  to 
the  individuals  named,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  employed,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  prove  successful,  by  the  Government,  in  supplying  teachers  for 
schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children,  like  those  at  Norwood,  Manchester, 
Uverpoo^  and  elsewhere ;  for  reformatory  institutions  for  juvenile  criminals; 
for  **  ragged  schools'*  for  neglected  and  vagrant  children  in  large  cities ;  and 
for  schools  of  royal  foundation  at  dock-yards  and  in  men-of-war.  The 
original  constitution  impressed  upon  the  normal  school  was  conceived  in 
this  view.  But,  in  1843,  the  institution,  having  proved  successful,  and  it 
being  no  longer  convenient  for  its  founders  personally  to  superintend  its 
operations,  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  National  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  also  instrumental  in  spreading  a  truly  Christian 
civilization  through  the  masses  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts. 
In  announcing  this  fact,  the  founders,  in  their  Report  in  1B43,  remark : — 

Our  personal  experience  had  made  us  early  acquainted  with  the  absence  of  a 
growth  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  masses,  corresponding  with 
the  vast  material  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  districts^ 

We  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  efforts  to  found  a  scheme  of  combined  educa- 
tion on  tlic  emancipation  of  infants  from  the  slavery  into  which  the  nccestuties 
and  ignorance  of  tueir  parents,  and  the  intensity  of  commercial  competition,  had 
sold  them. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy  toward  materialism  and  sensuality,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  task  most  worthy  of  citizens  in  a  nation  threatened  by 
corruption  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  excessive  labor  among  her 
lower  orders. 

It  is  impossible  tliat  the  legislature  should,  year  after  year,  receive  and  pub- 
lish such  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  are  contained  in  the  Reports 

*  Mr.  Kay  in  1843  anoined  the  mroe  of  Bhattleworth,  In  conseqnenee  of  reoelrlng  •  tegaqr 
ftum  a  pvreun  ofUiat  name;  and  In  1810  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  for  hit  serrUns  to  the 
ofelenieaUiry  Instnictioo. 
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of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  or  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employ- 
ment  of  Women  and  Cliildren,  or  that  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Lar^  Towns,  without  resolving  to  confer  on  the  poor 
some  great  reward  of  patience,  by  offering  national  secmity  for  their  future 
welfare. 

These  considerations  have  a  general  relation,  but  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
poor  is  that  which  awakens  the  greatest  apprehension.  The  labor  which  they 
undergo  is  excessive,  and  they  sacrifice  their  wives  and  infants  to  the  claims  of 
their  poverty,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  intense  competition  of  trade.  Almost 
every  thing  around  them  tends  to  materialize  and  inflame  them. 

They  are  assembled  in  masses, — they  are  exposed  to  the  physical  evils  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  to  the  moral  contamination  of 
towns, — they  are  accustomed  to  combine  in  trades-unions  and  political  associa- 
tions,— they  are  more  accessible  by  agitators,  and  more  readily  excited  by  them. 

The  time  for  inauiry  into  their  condition  is  past,  the  period  for  the  interference 
of  a  sagacious  national  forethought  is  at  hand.  We  therefore  felt  that  the  im- 
minent risks  attending  this  condition  of  the  manufacturing  poor  established  the 
largest  claim  on  an  institution  founded  to  educate  Christian  teachers  for  the 
people. 

No  material  chiinge  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  school  in  conse- 
qaence  of  this  transfer  of  management,  or  enlargement  of  the  design ;  and 
the  history  of  its  establishment  and  original  constitution  will  therefore  be 
both  appropriate  and  profitable  to  an  understanding  of  its  present  openu 
tions.  The  following  account  is  drawn  from  the  ^  First  and' Second  Reporlt 
on  the  Training  School  at  Baltersea,  to  the  Poor^Law  Commissioner*^ 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.    1841." 

The  training  of  pauper  children  in  a  workliouse  or  district  school  cannot  be 
successful  unless  the  teacher  be  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rear- 
ing  in  religion  and  industry  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  of  our  rural  and  city 
population.  The  difficulty  of  redeeming  by  education  the  mischief  wrought  in 
generations  of  a  vicious  parentage,  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  know 
how  degenerate  these  children  are. 

The  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood,  from  the  garrets,  cellars,  and 
wretched  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  are  often  sent 
thitlicr  in  a  low  stage  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  rags  and  vermin ;  often 
the  victims  of  chronic  disease ;  almost  universally  stunted  in  their  ^owth ;  and 
sometimes  emaciated  with  want.  The  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physiog- 
nomy or  malign  aspect  of  the  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darkiiefis,  the 
■tuboom  tempers,  the  hopeless  spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  wliich  the 
master  has  to  work.  He  needs  no  bmall  support  from  Christian  faith  and  charity 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  labor ;  and  no  quality  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  tender  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
these  cliildren,  without  which  their  instruction  would  be  any  thin^  but  a  labor  of 
love.  A  baker,  or  a  slioemaker,  or  a  shop  apprentice,  or  commercial  clerk,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  during  a  residence  of  six  months  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  model-school,  if  ne  has  not  imbibed  it  previously  at  its 
source. 

The  men  who  undertake  tliis  work  should  not  set  about  it  in  the  spirit  of 
hirelings,  taking  the  speediest  means  to  procure  a  maintenance  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble.  A  commercial  country  will  always  offer  irresistible  tempta- 
tions to  desert  sudi  a  profession,  to  those  to  whom  the  annual  stipend  is  the 
chief  if  not  sole  motive  to  exertion,  llie  outcast  must  remain  neglected,  if 
there  be  no  principle  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  people,  will 
enable  men  to  devote  themselves  to  this  vocation  from  higher  motives  than 
the  mere  love  of  money. 

Experience  of  the  motives  by  which  the  class  of  schoolmasters  now  plying 
their  trade  in  this  country  are  commonly  actuated,  b  a  graver  source  of  want  of 
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ooofidencc  in  their  ability  to  engage  in  this  labor,  tlian  the  absence  of  skill  in 
their  profcBsion.  A  great  number  of  them  undertake  these  duties  cither  because 
they  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for  any  other,  or  because  they  have 
failed  in  all  other  attempts  to  procure  a  livelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of 
well-oualitied  competitors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and  talent  enables  the 
most  indolent  8clK>()hna8tcr3  to  pre.-^ent  average  claims  on  public  confidence  and 
support.  Rare  indeed  are  the  examples  in  whidi  skill  and  principle  are  com- 
bined in  the  agents  employed  in  this  most  important  sphere  of  national  self- 
government.  Otlier  men  will  not  enable  you  to  restore  the  children  of  vagabonds 
and  criminals  to  society,  purged  of  the  taint  of  their  parents'  vices,  and  prepared 
to  perform  tlieir  duties  as  useful  citizens  in  an  humble  sphere. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  pauper  children  demand 
the  use  of  appropriate  means  for  their  improvement.  Tue  general  principles  on 
vhieh  the  education  of  children  of  all  classes  should  be  conducted  are  doubtless 
fundamentally  the  same;  but  for  each  class  specific  modifications  are  requisite, 
not  only  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  mstruction. 

The  discipline,  management;  and  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
for  the  poor,  difi'cr  widely  from  those  which  ought  to  characterize  schools  for  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  of  society.  The  instruction  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  criminals,  of  paupers,  and  of  children  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts, 
renders  necessary  the  use  of  a  variety  of  distinct  methods  in  order  to  attain  the 
desired  end. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pauper  child's  condition  is,  that  his  parents,  either  fi-om 
misfortune,  or  indolence,  or  vice,  have  sunk  into  destitution.  In  many  instances 
children  descend  from  generations  of  paupers.  They  have  been  born  in  the 
worst  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  in  tlie  most  wretched  hovels  on  the  pariah 
waste.  They  have  suffered  privation  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  they  have  wan- 
dered about  the  country  in  beggary,  or  have  been  taught  the  arts  of  petty 
thieving  in  the  towns.  They  have  lived  with  brutal  and  cruel  men  and  women, 
and  have  suffered  from  their  caprice  and  mismanagement.  They  have  seen 
much  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  and  have  known  neither  comfort,  kindness,  nor 
virtue. 

If  they  are  sent  very  voun^  to  the  work-house,  their  entire  training  in  religious 
knowle(lge,  and  in  all  tlie  haoits  of  life,  devolves  on  the  schoolmaster.  If  they 
come  under  his  care  at  a  later  period,  his  task  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
vicious  propensities  he  has  to  encounter. 

The  children  to  whose  improvement  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  life  were  of  a 
similar  class,— equally  ignorant,  and  perhaps  equally  demoralized,  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  discords  attendant  on  the  revolutionary  wars  which,  at  the 
period  when  his  labors  commenced,  had  left  Switzerland  in  ruin. 

The  class  of  children  which  De  Fellenberg  placed  under  the  charge  of  Vehrli 
at  Hofwyl  were  in  like  manner  picked  up  on  the  roads  of  the  canton — they  were 
the  outcasts  of  Berne. 

These  circumstances  are  among  the  motives  which  led  us  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schools  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
These  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg  have  taught  that  countrv.  They  differ  in  some  important 
particulars  from  those  which  exist  in  England,  and  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
m  this  peculiar  department  of  elementary  instruction  appears  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  attention. 

These  orphan  and  normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  paid  the  deference 
due  to  ihc  lessons  of  Pestidozzi  and  Do  Fellenberg,  are  rcmaraable  for  the  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  the  intercourse  between  tlie  scholar  and  his  master. 
The  formation  of  character  is  always  kept  in  mind  as  the  great  aim  of  education. 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  tliat  it  may  inform  the  conscience,  and 
that  the  conscience,  looking  forth  through  tliis  intelligence,  may  behold  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  command  a  greater  capacity  for  action.  The 
capacity  for  action  is  determined  by  the  cultivation  of  habits  appropriate  to  tho 
duties  of  the  station  which  the  child  must  occupy. 

Among  the  laboring  class,  no  habit  is  more  essential  to  virtuous  conduct  than 
that  of  steady  and  persevering  labor.    Manual  skill  connects  the  intelligenos 
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With  the  brute  force  with  which  we  are  endued.  The  instruction  in  elementary 
sdiooUi  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  only  to  assist  the  laborer  in  acquiring 
mechanical  dexterity,  but  in  bringing  his  intelligence  to  aid  the  labors  of  his 
hands,  whether  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  form  or  numbers,  or  of  the 
properties  of  natural  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  his 
tabors  are  likely  to  be  affected.  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  pre-eminently 
impcH'tant  to  mve  him  sudi  an  acquaintance  with  geography  as  may  stimulate 
enterprise  at  home,  or  may  tend  to  swell  the  stream  of  colonization  which  is 
daily  extending  the  dominion 'of  British  commerce  and  civilization.  Labor  which 
brif4;8  the  sweat  upon  the  bniws  requires  relaxation,  and  the  child  should  there- 
fore learn  to  repose  from  toil  among  innocent  enjoyments,  and  to  avoid  those 
Ticious  indulgences  which  waste  the  kborer's  strength,  rob  his  house  of  comfort,  • 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  source  of  sorrow.  There  is  a  dignity  in  the 
lot  of  man  in  every  sphere,  if  it  be  not  cast  away.  The  honor  and  the  joy  of 
ntcoessful  toil  should  nil  the  laborer's  songs  in  bis  hour  of  repose.  From  relieion 
man  learns  that  all  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are  as  nothing  before  uiat 
God  who  searcheth  the  heart.  Religion,  therefore,  raises  the  laborer  to  the 
httfaest  dignity  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  and  the  cnioyment 
oithe  favor  of  God.  Instructed  by  rcligi(Hi,  the  laborer  knows  how  in  daily  toil 
be  fulfills  the  duties  and  satisfies  the  moral  and  natural  necessities  of  his  existence, 
while  the  outward  garb  of  mortality  is  gradually  wearing  ofif,  and  the  spirit  pre- 
paring for  emancipation. 

An  education  guided  by  the  principles  described  in  tliis  brief  sketch,  appears 
to  us  appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  lor  the 
great  work  of  a  Christian  s  life.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

That  which  seemed  most  important  was  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  teachers, 
who  would  cheerfully  devote  themselves,  and,  with  anxious  and  tender  solicitude, 
to  rear  these  children,  abandoned  by  all  natural  sympathies,  as  a  wise  and 
•ffectioDate  parent  would  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

To  so  grave  a  task  as  an  attempt  to  devise  tlie  means  of  training  these  teach- 
ers, it  was  necessary  to  brin^  a  patient  and  humble  spirit,  in  order  that  the 
results  of  experience  in  this  deportment  might  be  examuied,  and  that  none  that 
were  useful  might  be  hastily  thrown  oside.  Our  examination  of  the  Continental 
schools  was  undertaken  witn  this  view.  A  visit  was  made  to  Holland  at  two 
successive  periods,  on  the  last  of  wliich  we  took  one  of  Dr.  Kay's  most  experienced 
sdmolmnsters  with  us,  in  order  that  he  might  improve  himself  by  an  examination 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Dutch  schools,  all  the  most  remarkable  of 
whidi  were  minutely  inspected.  A  visit  has  been  paid  to  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
in  which  several  of  the  ciiief  schools  have  been  examined  with  a  similar  design. 
Two  visits  were  paid  to  Paris,  in  which  the  normal  school  at  Versailles,  the 
Maiaon  Mfcre,  and  Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  a  great  number  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  vicinity, 
were  examined.  The  normal  school  at  Dijon  was  especially  recommended  to 
oor  attention  by  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villemoin,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  that  schooL 
Our  attention  was  directed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  schools  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  examination  of  whidi  we  spent  several  weeks  uninterruptedly.  During 
tliis  period  we  doily  inspected  one  or  more  schools,  and  conversed  with  the 
anthc^ties  of  the  several  cantons,  with  the  directors  of  the  nurnial  schools,  and 
with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  occasional  leave  of  absence  from  our  hunie  duties  which  ^'ou 
have  kindly  granted  us  in  the  last  three  years  respectively,  was  mainly  soliated 
with  the  view,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose,  of  examining  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  the  schools  for  the  puorer  classes  on  the  Continent. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  results  of  our  inquiries.  It 
may  suflSce  to  describe  the  chief  places  visited,  and  the  objects  to  which  our  at- 
tention was  directed,  in  order  tliot  you  may  know  the  sources  whence  we  have 
derived  the  information  by  which  our  subsequent  labors  have  been  ^ided.  We 
entered  Switzerland  by  the  Jura,  descending  at  Geneva,  and,  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  were  accompanied  by  some  members  of  the 
council  in  our  visit  to  the  schools  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  inspecting  certain  rural  schools,  and  the 
adiools  of  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  on  our  way  to  Lausanne.    Hero 
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▼e  spent  two  days,  in  companj  with  M.  Oauthey,  the  director  of  the  normal 
•chool  of  the  canton,  who^e  valuable  report  has  been  translated  by  Sir  John 
Boileau,  our  fellow-traveler  in  this  part  of  our  journey. 

At  Lausanne  we  attended  the  lectures,  and  examined  the  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  the  town  schools,  and  enjoyed  much  useful  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion with  M.  Gauthey,  who  appeared  eminently  well  qualified  for  his  important 
labors. 

At  Fribourg  we  spent  some  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  where 
we  found  the  venerable  P^re  Qirard  officiating  at  a  religious  festival,  but  he 
belongs  to  the  Dominican  order.  The  P^re  Girard  has  a  European  reputation 
among  those  who  have  labored  to  raise  tlie  elementary  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  consequent  on  his  pious  labors  among  the  poor  of  Fribourg;  and  the 
success  of  his  schools  appeared  to  us  chiefly  attributable, — first,  to  the  skill  and 
assiduity  with  which  the  monitors  had  been  instructed  in  the  evening  by  the 
father  and  his  assistants,  by  which  they  had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  pupil 
teachers  of  Holland ;  and  secondly,  to  the  skillful  manner  in  which  Pdre  Guvd 
and  his  assistants  had  infused  a  moral  lesson  into  every  incident  of  tlie  instruction, 
and  liad  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  minds  to  the  formation  of  the  diaracters 
of  the  children.  It  was,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  intention  of  Pdre  Girard 
to  publish  a  series  of  works  of  elementary  instruction  at  Paris,  for  whidi  wo  have 
since  waited  in  vain. 

At  Berne,  we  spent  much  time  in  conversation  with  M.  De  Fcllenberg,  at 
HofwyL  We  visited  his  great  establishment  for  education  there,  as  well  as  the 
normal  school  at  Munchen  Buchsee,  in  which  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  M. 
De  Fellenberg.  What  we  learned  from  the  conversation  of  this  patriotic  and 
high-minded  man  we  cannot  find  space  here  to  say.  His  words  are  better  read 
in  the  establishments  which  he  has  founded,  and  which  he  superintendsy  and  in 
the  influence  which  his  example  and  his  precepts  have  had  on  tnc  rest  of  Switser- 
land,  and  on  other  parts  of  Europe.  Toe  town  schoob  of  Berne  and  other  part* 
of  the  canton  merited,  and  received  our  attention. 

At  Lucerne  we  carefully  examined  the  normal  and  orphan  schooK  Thenoe 
we  proceeded  through  Schweitz,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  colony  of  the 
Linth,  in  Glarus,  but  (ailed,  from  the  state  of  the  mountain  roads.  Crossing  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  at  Rapperschwyl,  we  successively  visited  St.  Gall  and  Appenxell, 
examining  some  of  the  most  interesting  orphan  schools  in  the  moimtains,  par- 
ticularly one  kept  by  a  pupil  of  De  Fellenberg  at  Teuffen,  the  normal  school  at 
Gais  (Kruisi.  the  director  of  which  is  a  pupd  of  Pestalozzi),  and  the  orphan 
school  of  M.  Zeltveger  at  Appenzell. 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  crossed  the  lake  to  Constance,  where  we 
found  Vehrli,  who  had  many  years  conducted  the  poor-school  of  De  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  now  in  charge  of  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  in  a 
large  mansion  once  connected  with  the  convent  of  Kruitzlingcn.  Here  we  spent 
two  days  in  constant  communication  with  Vehrli  and  his  pupils,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  classes,  and  deriving  from  him  much  uiformation  respecting  his 
labora  From  Constance  we  traveled  to  Zurich,  where  we  carefully  examined 
the  normal  and  model  schools,  both  at  that  time  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  revolution. 

At  Lenzberg  we  had  much  useful  conversation  with  the  director  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Aargovia ;  thence  we  traveled  to  Basle,  where  we  visited 
the  orphan  house  of  the  town,  and  also  that  at  Beuggen,  as  well  as  other  sdux^ 
of  repute. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  this  sketch  of  our  journey  in  Switzerland,  as  some 
apology  for  tlie  strength  of  the  opinion  we  have  formed  on  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  tlie  teachers  of  pauper 
children  in  tliis  country.  Our  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  this  object ;  out 
both  here,  at  Paris,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany,  we  bought  every  book  which 
we  thought  might  be  useful  in  our  future  labors ;  and  in  every  canton  we  were 
careful  to  collect  all  the  laws  relating  to  education,  the  regulations  of  the  normal 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  by-laws  by  whidi  these  institutions  were 
governed. 

In  the  orplian  schools  which  have  emanated  from  Pestalozzi  and  De  Felleih 
berg,  we  found  the  type  which  has  assisted  us  in  our  subsequent  labors.    In 
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walking  with  M.  De  Fellenberg  through  Hofw^l,  we  listened  to  the  precepts 
which  we  think  moet  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  pauper  class.  In  the 
normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  and  in  the  orp)ian  schools  of  St.  Oall 
and  Appenzeli,  we  found  the  development  of  those  priuaples  so  far  successful  as 
to  assure  us  of  their  practical  utility.        »        *        * 

We  were  anxious  that  a  work  of  such  importance  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  authorities  most  competent  to  carry  it  into  execution  successfully,  and  we 
painfully  felt  how  inadequate  our  own  resources  and  experience  were  for  the 
management  of  such  an  experiment ;  but  after  various  inquiries,  which  were  at- 
tended with  few  encouraging  results,  we  thought  that  as  a  last  resort  we  should 
not  incur  the  charge  of  presumption,  if,  in  private  and  unaided,  we  endeavored 
to  work  out  the  first  steps  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  we  hoped  might  afterward  be  intrusted  to  inler  hands.  We 
determined,  therefore,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  our  own  means  to  this 
Mject,  believing  that  when  the  scheme  of  the  mstitution  was  sufficiently  mature 
to  enable  us  to  speak  of  results  rather  than  of  anticipations,  the  well-being  of 
50,000  pauper  children  would  plead  its  own  cause  with  the  government  and  the 
pubUc,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  establishment. 

The  task  proposed  was,  to  reconcile  a  simplicity  of  life  not  remote  from  the 
habits  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  such  proficiency  in  intellectual  attainments, 
•och  a  knowledge  of  method,  and  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  would 
enable  the  pupils  selected  to  become  efiicient  masters  of  elementary  schools. 
We  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  a  large  sympathy  for  their  own  class ;  to  implant 
in  their  minds  the  thought  that  their  chief  honor  would  be  to  aid  in  rescuing 
that  class  from  the  misery  of  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices ;  to  wean  them 
ftom  the  influence  of  that  personal  competition  in  a  commercial  society  which 
leads  to  sordid  aims ;  to  puu»  before  them  the  unsatisfied  want  of  the  uneasy 
and  distressed  multitude ;  and  to  breathe  into  them  the  charity  which  seeks  to 
heal  its  mental  and  moral  diseases. 

We  were  led  to  select  premises  at  Battersea,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very 
frank  an<l  cordial  welcome  with  which  the  suggestion  of  our  plans  was  received 
Ivy  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  the  vicar  of  Battersea.  Mr.  Eden  offered 
the  use  of  his  village  schools  in  aid  of  the  training  school,  as  the  sphere  in  which 
the  pupils  might  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  tlie  art  of  instructioo. 
He  also  undertook  to  superintend  the  traming  school  in  all  that  related  to 
reUffion. 

We  therefore  chose  a  spacious  manor-house  close  to  the  Thames,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  five  acres.  This  house  was  altered  and  divided  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  separate  residence  to  Dr.  Kay,*  who  undertook  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  establishment  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  it  was  hoped  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  training  scnool  was  to  be  conducted  would  be  so  for 
aeveloped  as  to  be  in  course  of  prosperous  execution,  and  not  likely  to  perisli  by 
being  confided  to  other  hands. 

In  tlie  month  of  January,  1840,  the  class-rooms  were  fitted  up  with  desks  on 
the  plan  described  on  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  we  furnished 
the  school-house.  About  the  beginning  of  February  some  bo^s  were  removed 
from  the  Scliool  of  industry  at  Norwood,  whose  conduct  had  given  us  confidence 
in  their  characters,  and  who  had  made  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  elementary 
instruction  of  that  school. 

These  boys  were  chiefly  orphans,  of  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  in- 
tended to  f()rm  a  class  of  apprentices.  These  apprentices  would  be  bound  from 
the  a^e  of  fourteen  to  tliat  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  the  vocation  of  assistant  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  receive  instruction  at  least 
three  years  in  the  training  school,  and  to  be  employed  as  pupil  teachers  for  two 
years  at  least  in  the  Battersea  village  school  during  three  nours  of  every  day. 

At  the  termination  of  this  probationary  period  (if  they  were  able  satisfiActorily 
to  pass  a  certain  examination)  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  well-couducted 
masters,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children.    They  were  at 

*  Fnr  which  he  pski  half  the  root  and  taxes,  in  additioa  to  hb  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
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this  period  to  be  rewarded  with  a  certain  remaneration,  increaaii^  from  year  to 
year,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  form  of  the  indenture. 

If  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  every 
department  of  elementary  instruction,  and  thus  failed  in  obtaining  their  cer> 
tincate,  they  would  continue  to  receive  instruction  at  Battersea  until  they  had 
acouired  the  requisite  accomplisliments. 

The  number  of  pupil  teachers  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  increased, 
during  the  period  wliich  has  since  elapsed,  to  twenty-four.  But  it  seemed 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  school  that  the  nmnbers  should  increase  slowly. 
Its  existence  was  disclosed  only  to  the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquaintance,  by 
whom  some  boys  were  sent  to  the  school,  besides  those  whom  we  supported  at 
our  own  expense.  For  the  clothing,  board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of 
these  boys,  who  were  confided  to  our  care  by  certain  of  our  friends,  we  consented 
to  receive  £20  per  annum  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Besides  the  class  of  pupil  teachers,  we  consented  to  receive  young  men,  to 
remain  at  least  one  year  in  the  establishment,  either  recommended  by  our  per- 
sonal friends,  or  to  be  trained  for  the  schools  of  gentlemen  with  whom  wo  were 
acquainted.  These  young  men  have  generally  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  adopted  for  the 
training  of  these  young  men,  will  be  described  in  detail  This  class  now  amounts 
to  nine,  a  number  accumulated  only  by  very  gradual  accessions,  as  we  were  by 
no  means  desirous  to  attract  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  mature, 
and  the  instruments  of  our  labor  were  tried  and  approved. 

The  domestic  arrangements  were  conducted  with  great  simplicity,  biK^ause  it 
was  desirable  tliat  the  pupils  should  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  sclf-deniaL  A 
sphere  of  great  usefulness  might  require  the  Utx)rs  of  a  man  ready  to  live  among 
the  peasantry  on  their  own  level, — to  mingle  with  them  in  their  habitations, — to 
partake  their  frugal  or  even  coarse  meals, — and  to  seem  their  equal  onlv,  tliough 
their  instructor  and  guide.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  sdould  be 
as  frugal  as  was  consistent  with  constant  activity  of  mind,  and  some  hours  of 
steady  and  vigorous  labor,  and  that  it  should  not  pamper  the  appetite  by  its 
quality  or  its  variety. 

The  whole  household- work  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  boys  and  young 
men;  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  appointed  every  fortnight,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  equally  shared  by  all.  The  young  men  above  twenty 
years  of  ago  did  not  aid  in  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  stairs,  nor  clean  tnB 
shoes,  grates,  and  yards,  nor  assist  in  the  serving  and  waiting  at  meals,  the  prep- 
arati(Hi  of  vegetables  and  other  garden-stuff  for  the  cook.  But  the  making  of 
beds  and  all  other  domestic  duty  was  a  common  lot ;  and  the  yowig  men  acted 
as  superintendents  of  the  other  work. 

Tliis  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  though  it  was  some  time  before  the 
requisite  skill  was  attained  ;  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  have  been  found 
amon^  the  liabits  most  difficult  to  secure.  The  pupils  and  students  were  care- 
fully  informed,  that  these  arrangements  were  intenued  to  prepare  them  for  the 
discharge  of  serious  duties  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  to  nerve  their  minds  for  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

The  masters  partook  the  same  diet  as  the  pupils,  sitting  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  assisting  in  the  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation 
(avoiding  the  extremes  of  levity  or  seriousness)  at  the  meals,  but  on  equal 
terms  with  their  scholars,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  respect  involuntarily 
paid  them. 

After  a  short  time  a  cow  was  bought,  and  committed  to  the  cliarge  of  one  of 
the  elder  boys.  Tliree  pigs  were  aflcrward  added  to  the  stock,  then  three 
goats,  and  subsequently  poultry  and  a  second  cow.  These  animals  were  all  fed 
and  tended,  and  the  cows  were  daily  milked,  by  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seemed 
important  tliat  they  should  learn  to  tend  animals  witn  care  and  gentleness; 
that  they  should  understand  the  habits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  par- 
ticular animaht,  because  the  schoolmaster  in  a  rural  parish  often  Ixas  a  common 
or  forest-right  of  pasture  for  his  cow,  and  a  forest-run  for  his  pig  or  goat,  and 
might  thus,  with  a  little  skill,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  healthful  occupatioa 
in  his  hoiurs  of  leisure,  and  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  family. 
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lloreoyer,  such  employments  were  deemed  important,  aa  giving  the  pupils^  by 
actual  experience,  some  knowledp^e  of  a  peasant  s  life,  and,  therefore,  truer  and 
closer  sympathy  with  his  lot  They  would  be  able  to  render  their  teaching 
instnictirc,  by  adapting  it  to  the  actual  condition  and  associations  of  those  to 
whom  it  would  be  addressed.  They  would  be  in  less  danger  of  despising  the 
laborer's  daily  toil  in  comparison  with  intellectual  pursuits,  and  of  being  led  by 
their  own  attainments  to  form  a  false  estimate  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  they  were  destined  to  instruct.  The 
teacher  of  the  peasant's  child  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  father's  place,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  from  which  the  father  is  separated  by  his  daily  toil,  and 
unhappily,  at  present,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skilL  But  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to*  be  prepared  in  thought  and  feeUng  to  do  the  peasant-father's  duty, 
by  having  stmtiments  in  common  with  him,  and  among  these  an  honest  pride  m 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  his  strength,  his  manual  skill,  his  robust  health,  and  the 
ViMiHy  vigor  of  his  body  and  mind. 

At  first,  four  hours  were  devoted  every  day  to  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
▼bole  school  rose  at  half  past  five.  The  household-work  occupied  the  pupil 
teachers  altogether,  and  the  students  partially,  till  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 
At  a  Quarter  to  seven  they  marched  into  the  garden,  and  worked  till  a  quarter 
to  eignt,  when  they  were  summoned  .to  prayers.  They  then  marched  to  the 
tool-house,  deposited  their  implements,  washed,  and  assembled  at  prayers  at 
e%fat  o'clock.  At  half  past  eight  they  breakfasted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they 
were  in  school  They  worked  at  the  garden  from  twelve  to  one,  when  they 
dined.  They  resumed  their  labor  in  the  garden  at  two,  and  returned  to  their 
daases  at  three,  where  they  were  engaged  till  five,  when  they  worked  another 
hoar  in  the  garden.  At  six  they  supped,  and  spent  from  seven  to  nine  in  their 
classes.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediately  afterward  they 
retired  to  r^^st        «        *        ♦ 

In  these  labors  the  pupils  and  students  rapidly  gained  strength.  They  almost 
all  soon  wore  the  hue  of  health.  Tlieir  food  was  frugal,  and  they  returned  to  it 
with  appetites  wliich  were  not  easily  satisfied.  The  most  delicate  soon  lost  all 
their  ailments.         «         «         ♦ 

The  gymuiwtic  frame  and  the  horizontal  an<l  parallel  bars  were  not  erected 
until  tliu  amstitutional  and  muscular  powers  of  the  pupils  and  students  had  been 
invigorated  by  labor.  After  a  few  months'  daily  work  in  the  garden,  the  drill 
was  substituted  for  garden-work  during  one  hour  daily.  The  marching  exercise 
and  extension  movements  were  practiced  for  several  weeks ;  then  the  gymnastic 
apparatus  was  erected,  and  the  drill  and  gynmastic  exercise  succeeded  each 
other  on  alternate  evenings.  The  knowledge  of  the  marching  exercise  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  a  teacher  to  secure  precision  and  order  in  the  movements  of 
the  classes,  or  of  his  entire  school,  and  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
each  child.  A  slouching  gait  is  at  least  a  sign  of  vulgarity,  if  it  be  not  a  proof 
of  careless  habits--of  an  inattention  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of^  life, 
which  in  other  matters  occasion  discomfort  in  the  laborer's  household.  Habits  of 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  promptitude  are  not  very  compatible  with  indolence, 
nor  with  that  careless  lounging  which  frequently  squanders  not  only  the  laborer's 
time,  but  his  means,  and  leads  his  awkward  steps  to  the  village  tavern.  In 
giving  the  child  an  erect  and  manly  gait,  a  firm  and  regular  steu,  precision  nnd 
rapidity  in  his  movements,  promptitude  in  obedience  to  commands,  and  particu- 
larly neatness  in  his  apparel  and  person,  we  are  insensibly  laying  the  foundation 
of  moral  habits,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  personal  comfort  and  the 
happiness  of  the  future  laborer's  family.  We  are  giving  a  practical  moral  lesson, 
perhaps  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  words.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  schoob  know  of  how  much  im- 
portance such  lessons  are  to  the  establishment  of  that  order  and  quiet  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  schools,  and  wliich  is  essential  to  great  success  in 
larae  schools. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  prepare  the  teachers 
to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the  school  play-ground ;  to 
imtruct  the  children  systematically  in  those  graduated  trials  of  strength,  activity, 
and  adroitness,  by  which  the  muscles  are  developed  and  the  frame  is  prepared 
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for  BUsUdning  prolonged  or  sudden  efforts.  The  play-ground  of  the  school  is  so 
important  a  means  of  separating  the  children  from  tlie  vicious  companions  and 
evil  example  of  the  street  or  lane,  and  of  prolonging  the  moral  influence  of  the 
master  over  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  his  scholars,  that  expedients  which  in- 
crease its  attractions  are  important,  and  especially  those  which  enable  the  master 
to  mingle  with  his  scholars  usefully  and  cheerfully.  The  schools  of  the  Cantoo 
de  Vuud  arc  generally  furnished  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpoae, 
and  we  frequently  observed  it  in  France  ana  Gernmny. 

The  physical  training  of  our  charge  was  not  ccmflned  to  these  labors  and 
exercises.  Occasionally  Dr.  Kay  accompanied  them  in  long  walking  excursions 
into  the  country,  in  wliich  they  spent  the  whole  day  in  visitmg  some  distant 
school,  or  remarkable  building  connected  with  historical  associations,  or  some 
scene  replete  with  other  fonns  of  instruction.  In  those  excursions  their  habits 
of  observation  were  cultivated,  their  attention  was  directed  to  what  was  most 
remarkable,  and  to  such  facts  and  objects  as  might  have  escaped  observation 
from  their  comparative  obscurity.  Their  strength  was  taxed  by  the  length  of 
the  excursion,  as  fur  as  was  deemed  prudent ;  and  after  their  return  home  thej 
were  requested  to  write  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  order  to  afford 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  the  excursion  had  produced. 

Such  excursions  usefully  interrupted  the  ordinary  routine  of  tne  school,  and 
afforded  a  plea.^ing  variety  in  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  teadien 
and  pupils.  They  spurred  the  physical  activity  of  the  students,  and  taught 
them  habits  of  endurance,  as  they  seldom  returned  without  being  consideraUj 
fatigued. 

Sucli  excursions  are  common  to  the  best  normal  schools  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
very  evident  to  the  educators  of  Switzerland  that  to  neglect  to  take  their  pupils 
forth  to  read  the  great  truths  left  on  record  on  every  side  of  them  in  the  extra- 
ordinary features  of  that  country,  would  betray  an  indifference  to  nature,  and  to 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  human  intelligence,  provii^  that  the 
educator  had  most  hmited  views  of  liis  mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its 
high  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 

ilic  great  natural  records  of  Switzerland,  and  its  historical  recollections,  abound 
with  subjects  for  instructive  commentary,  of  which  the  professors  of  the  normal 
schools  avail  themselves  in  their  autumnal  excursions  with  their  pupils.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country ;  its  drainage,  soils,  agriculture ;  the  causes  which 
have  affected  the  settlement  of  its  inhalMtants  and  its  institutions ;  the  circum- 
stances which  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  have 
thus  made  the  history  of  their  country,  are  more  clearly  apprehended  by  lessons 
gathered  in  the  presence  of  facts  typical  of  other  facts  scattered  over  hill  and 
valley.  England  is  so  rich  in  liistoncal  recollections,  and  in  the  monuments  br 
which  the  former  periods  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  present  time,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  not  unimportant  duty  of  the  educator  to  avail  himself  of 
such  facts  as  lie  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  in  order  that  the  historical 
knowledge  of  his  scholar  may  *be  associated  with  these  records,  marking  the 
pn)gress  of  civilization  in  his  native  country.  Few  schools  are  placed  beyond 
tlie  rciich  of  such  means  of  instruction.  Where  they  do  not  exist,  the  country 
must  present  some  natural  features  worthy  of  being  perused.  Tliese  should  not 
be  ueglected.  In  book-lcaming  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  tiling  signified 
may  not  be  discerned  through  the  sign.  The  child  may  acquire  words  instead 
of  thoughts.  To  have  a  clear  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  reidity  of  the  things 
signifled,  the  object  of  the  child's  instruction  should  as  frequently  as  possible  be 
brought  under  its  eye.  Thus,  Pestalozzi  was  careful  to  devise  lessons  on  objects 
in  which,  by  actual  contact  with  the  sense,  the  children  were  led  to  discern  qual- 
ities which  they  afterward  described  in  words.  Such  lessons  have  no  mciming 
to  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  instruction  by  rote. 

'file  excursions  of  the  directors  of  the  Swiss  normal  schools  also  servo  the 
purpose  of  breaking  for  a  time  an  ahnost  conventual  seclusion,  which  forms  a 
chanicteristic  of  establishments  in  wliich  the  education  of  the  habits,  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  the  intelligence,  is  kept  in  view.  These  excursions  in  Swit- 
zerliuid  extend  to  several  days,  and  even  longer,  in  schools  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes.  Tlie  pupils  are  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  actual  society ;  their  re- 
sources are  taxea  by  the  incidents  of  each  day ;  their  moral  qualities  are  some- 
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times  tried,  and  they  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  perspective  of  their  future  life.  It 
k  not  only  important  in  this  way  to  know  what  the  condition  of  society  ia  before 
the  pupil  is  required  to  enter  it,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  constantly  be- 
lore  his  eye  the  end  and  aim  of  education — that  it  is  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  hb  future  life,  and  to  understand  in  what  respect  each  department  of  his 
studies  is  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  the  actual  performance  of  those  duties. 
For  each  class  of  society  there  is  an  appropriate  education.  The  normal  schools 
of  Switzerland  arc  founded  on  this  prmciple.  None  are  admitted  who  are  not 
devoted  to  the  vocation  of  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  three  or  four 
years  of  their  residence  m  the  school  are  considered  all  too  short  for  a  complete 
prepuration  fur  these  functions.  Tlic  time,  therefore,  is  consumed  in  apprupriaite 
ttnoies,  care  being  taken  that  these  studies  are  so  conducted  as  to  discipline  and 
develop  the  intelligence ;  to  form  liabits  of  thought  and  action ;  and  to  inspire 
the  pupil  with  principles  on  which  he  may  repose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Ajnong  these  studies  and  objects,  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
its  necessities,  resources,  and  intelligence,  form  a  most  important  element.  The 
teachers  go  forth  to  observe  for  themselves ;  they  come  back  to  receive  further 
instruction  from  their  master.  They  are  led  to  anticipate  their  own  relations  to 
the  commune  or  parish  in  which  their  future  school  will  be  placed.  They  are 
nreparcd  by  instruction  to  fulfill  certain  of  the  communal  duties  which  may  use- 
nill^  devolve  upon  them ;  such  as  registrar,  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  church 
dioir,  and  clerk  to  the  associations  of  the  village.  They  receive  familiar  exposi- 
tioDS  of  the  law  affecting  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  arrangements  are  great ;  not  only  in  furnish- 
ing these  rural  communes  with  men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
bat  the  anticipations  of  future  utility,  and  the  conviction  that  their  present 
studies  infold  the  germ  of  their  future  life,  give  an  interest  to  their  pursuits, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  communicate,  if  the  sense  of  their  importance  were 
more  vague  and  indistinct. 

To  this  end,  in  the  excursions  from  Battcrsea  we  have  been  careful  to  enter 
the  schools  on  our  route,  and  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  duties  attacliing  to 
the  offices  which  may  be  properly  discharged  by  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  con- 
nection with  his  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

This  general  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  external  relations  of 
the  life  of  a  student  in  the  trainhig  school,  with  the  important  exception  of  that 
portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  tlie  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village  school  This  may  be  more  conveniently 
considered  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  school.  We  now 
proceed  to  regard  the  school  as  a  houseJiold^  and  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  fa- 
miliar relations. 

The  most  obvious  truth  lay  at  the  threshold — a  family  can  only  subsist  harmo- 
niously by  mutual  love  confidence,  and  respect.  We  did  not  seek  to  put  the 
tutors  into  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  but  to  place  them  in  the  parental 
■eat,  to  receive  the  willing  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and  to  act  as 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  young  men.  The  residence  of  one  of  us  for  a  certain 
period,  in  near  connection  with  them,  appeared  necessary  to  give  tliat  tone  to 
the  familiar  intercourse  which  would  enable  the  tutors  to  conduct  the  instruction, 
and  to  maintain  the  discipline,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their 
charge. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  tutors  should  reside  in  the  house.  Tliey  rose  at  the 
same  hours  with  the  scholars  (except  when  prevented  by  sickness),  and  superin- 
tended more  or  less  the  general  routine.  Since  the  numbers  have  become  great- 
er, and  the  duties  more  laborious,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  the  superin- 
toidence  f>f  the  periods  of  labor  should  be  committed  to  eacn  tutor  alternately. 
lliev  have  set  the  example  in  working,  frequently  giving  assistance  in  the  sever- 
est labor,  or  that  which  was  least  attractive. 

In  the  autumn,  some  extensive  alterations  of  the  premises  were  to  a  large 
extent  efTectod  by  the  assistance  of  the  entire  school  The  tutors  not  only  su- 
porintendeii,  but  assisted  in  the  work.  Mr.  Tate  contributed  his  mechanical 
Knowledge,  and  Mr.  Home  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  details.  In  the  cboer- 
faX  industry  displayed  on  this  and  on  other  similar  occasions,  we  have  witnessed  * 
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with  aatufaction  ooe  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  discipllDe  of  the  echooL  The 
ccit  of  the  pedagogue  is  not  likely  to  aiiAO  among  either  students  or  masters 
who  chcerfullj  Imndle  the  trowel,  the  saw,  or  carry  mortar  in  a  hod  to  the  tap 
of  the  building ;  sucli  simplicity  of  life  is  not  very  consistent  with  that  ranitjr 
which  occasions  insincerity.  But  freedom  frum  this  Tice  is  essential  to  that  har- 
monious interchange  of  land  offices  and  mutual  respect  which  we  were  anzioos 
to  preserve. 

Tlie  diet  of  the  household  is  fdmple.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  garden 
afford  the  chief  variety,  without  luxury.  The  teachers  sit  in  the  midst  of  their 
sciiolar!^  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  meals  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
cultivating  kindly  affections,  and  of  insuring  tliat  the  example  of  the  master  shall 
insensibly  form  the  habits  of  the  scliolar.  Every  day  coniirms  the  growing  im- 
portance of  these  arrangements. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  especial  care  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
should  be  conductccl  with  solemnity.  A  hall  hiis  been  prepared  for  this  service, 
which  is  conducted  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  in  that  place.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  having  been  read,  a  portion  of  a  psalm  is  chanted,  or  they  sin^c  a  hymn ; 
and  prayers  follow,  generally  from  the  family  selection  prepared  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  llie  evening  service  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  music,  which  is  performed  in  four  parts,  is  an  important  means  of 
rendering  the  family  devotion  impressive.  We  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  services  may  not  be  transient,  but  that  the  masters  reared  in  this 
school  will  remember  the  household  devotions,  and  will  maintain  in  their  own 
dwellings  and  schools  the  family  rite  with  equal  care. 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  on  the  pupils  in  retiring  to  rest. 

The  Sunday  has  been  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studies.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  church  have  been  attended  morning  and  evening ;  and,  besides  « 
certain  period  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  the  formularies,  the  evening  lias  been 
spent  in  writing  out  from  memory  a  copious  ab::}tract  of  one  of  the  scniions.  At 
eij^ht  o'clock  these  compositions  have  been  read  and  commented  ujKin  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  school :  and  a  most  useful  opportunity  lias  been  afforded 
for  religious  instruction,  besides  the  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Eden  lias 
likewise  attended  the  school  on  Friday,  and  examined  the  classes  in  their  ao> 

3uaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  formularies  of  the  church.   The  religious 
epartment,  generally,  is  under  his  superintendence. 

The  household  and  external  life  of  the  school  are  so  interwoven  with  the  les- 
sons, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  some  of  their  details  together,  before 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  separately  treated. 

With  pupils  and  students  ahke,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  of  instruction,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  school  has  opened  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  period,  similar  to  that  which,  in  Ger- 
many, is  spent  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  primary  school  to  sixteen,  tbs 
p(;riud  of  entering  the  normal  school,  in  what  is  calleu  a  preparatory  training 
schooL 

As  such  preparatory  schools  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  we  had  no  altcmativA. 
We  selected  tne  boys  of  the  most  promising  character,  and  determined  to  wade 
through  the  period  of  preparation,  and  ultimately  to  create  a  preparatory  class 
in  the  school  itself.  Our  design  was  to  examine  the  pupils  of^  this  class  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  to  grant  to  such  of  them  as  gave  proof  of  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  a  certificate  as  Candidate  of  the  training  school  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year*s  course  of  instruction,  it  is  intended  that  a  second  exam- 
ination shall  occur,  in  wliich  proficients  may  obtain  the  certificate  of  Sc/iolar;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  course,  in  the  third  year,  another  examination  is  to 
be  held,  in  which  the  certificate  of  Matter  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  have 
attained  a  certain  rank  intellectually,  and  who  support  their  claims  by  a  correct 
iiioral  deportment. 

Training  schools,  developed  on  this  design,  would  therefore  consist  of — 

1.  Preparatory  classes  of  students  and  pupils.  2.  A  class  of  Candidates. 
8.  A  class  of  Scholars.  And  some  students,  wno  had  obtained  the  certificate  ol 
^.istcr,  might  remain  in  the  school  in  preparation  for  special  duties  as  the  Mas- 
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ten  of  important  district  ichools,  or  as  Tutors  in  other  training  schoolsi    These 
tiMents  would  constitute — 4.  A  class  of  Masters. 

As  soon  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  pupils  appeared  to  warrant 
the  experiment,  an  hour  was  daily  appropriated  to  examination  by  means  ot 
questions  written  on  the  board  before  the  class,  the  replies  to  which  were  w^orked 
on  paper,  in  silence,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  tutors.  This  hour  is,  on  suc- 
opssive  days  of  the  week,  appropriated  to  different  subjects,  tIz.  :  grammar,  ety- 
molc^y.  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  mechanics,  geography,  and  biblical 
knowledge.  The  examination  papers  are  then  carefully  exanimed  by  the  tutor 
to  whose  department  they  belong,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  reply  to  each 
question  may  be  determined  in  rciference  to  mean  numbers,  3, 4,  6,  and  6.  These 
nican  numbers  are  used  to  express  the  comparative  di0iculty  of  every  question, 
and  the  great^jst  merit  of  each  reply  is  expressed  by  the  numbers  6,  8,  and  10 
and  12  re>«pectively,  the  lowest  degree  of  merit  being  indicated  by  1. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  thus  attaclied  to  each  answer  is  entered  in  the  ex- 
aminat ion-book,  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  pupiL  These  numbers  are  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  reduced  to  an  average  by  dividing  them  by  the 
number  of  days  of  examination  which  have  occurred  in  the  week.  In  a  suuilar 
manner,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  the  weekly  averages  is,  for  the 
Mike  of  convenience,  reduced  by  dividing  them  by  four ;  and  a  convenient  num- 
ber is  thus  obtained,  expressing  the  intellectual  progress  of  each  bov.  These 
numbers  arc  not  published  in  the  school,  but  are  reserved  as  an  element  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  award  the  certificates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and 
Kastcr. 

Tlie  examinaticm  for  the  quarterly  certificates  will  necessarily  also  include  the 
inspection  of  the  writing,  drawings,  abstracts,  and  compositions.  Oral  examina- 
tion will  bo  required  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  ease  in  expres- 
MOD  of  each  pupil  They  will  likewise  bo  required  to  give  demonstrations  of 
problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mechanics,  on  the  blackboard ;  to  describe 
the  geography  of  a  district  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conduct  a  class  be- 
fore us,  ere  we  award  the  certificates. 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  will  gradually  rise  in  importance,  and  the  quar- 
terly examinations  will  be  marked  by  a  progressive  character,  leading  to  the 
three  chief  examinations  for  the  certificates  uf  Candidate,  Scholar,  anil  Master, 
which  will  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  as  respects  the  nature  and 
number  of  tlie  acquirements,  and  by  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  some 
branches  which  will  be  common  to  the  three  periods  of  study. 

In  another  department  of  registration  we  iiave  thought  it  important  to  avoid 
certain  errors  of  principle  to  wliich  such  registers  appear  to  be  liable.  We  have 
been  anxious  to  have  a  record  of  some  parts  of  moral  conduct  connected  with 
habits  f(>rmed  in  the  school,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  register  moral  merit. 
Such  registers  are  at  best  very  difficult  to  keep.  They  occasion  rivalry,  and  often 
hypocrisy.  On  this  account  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  require  that  they 
•hould  ie  kept ;  but  it  was  important  that  we  should  be  informed  of  certain 
errors  interfering  with  the  formation  of  habits  of  punctuality,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  subordination  ;  and  registers  were  devised  for  noting  deviations 
from  propriety  in  these  respects.  First,  a  time-book  is  directed  to  be  kept,  in 
which  the  observance  of  the  hour  of  rbdng,  and  of  the  successive  periods  marked 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  noted,  in  order  that  any  general  cause  of  aberra- 
tion may  meet  the  eye  at  once.  Secondly,  one  book  is  kept  by  the  superintend- 
ents appointed  from  among  the  students  to  inspect  the  household  tpork  above 
UairSf  another  in  relation  to  the  household  work  below  stairs,  and  a  third  by  the 
tutor  having  charge  of  (nit-door  labor.  In  these  books  the  duties  assigned  to 
each  pupil  are  entered  opposite  to  his  name.  Tlie  superintendent,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  allotted  to  the  work,  marks  in  columns  under  each  of  tne 
following  heads, — Subordination,  Industry,  Cleanliness,  Order, — the  extent  of  de- 
Tiation  from  propriety  of  conduct  by  numbers  varying  from  1  to  4.  ' 

The  register  of  punctuality  in  classes  is  kept  by  writing  opposite  to  each  pu- 
pil's name  the  number  of  minutes  which  elapse  after  the  proper  period  before  he 
enters  the  class.  Tlie  sum  of  the  numbers  recorded  in  these  books  denotes  the 
extent  of  errors  in  habits  and  manners  into  which  any  of  the  pupils  fall,  and  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  fact.    Such  records  would,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  examinations,  enable  us  to  determine  whether,  in  reference  to  each 
perioil,  a  certificate  of  Candidate,  Scholar ,  or  Manter,  of  ihefirH,  second^  or  third 
degree,  should  be  granted.  ^ 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  arc  presented  to  Dr.  Kaj  immediately 
after  morning  prayers.  The  record  is  read  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
any  appeal  against  the  entry  heard.  At  this  period  the  relation  wliich  the 
entire  discipline  holds  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils  is  from  time  to  time 
made  familiar  to  them  by  simple  expositions  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  reg- 
ukteiL     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  is  the  household  life  of  the  school  Brief  hints  only  of  the  principles  which 
Iiave  determined  and  regulated  the  preparatory  course  can  find  a  place  in  the 
remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  the  preparatory  course. 

The  students  have  been  stinmlated  in  their  application  by  a  constant  sense  of 
the  practiced  utility  of  their  intellectual  labors.  After  morning  prayers,  they  are 
from  day  to  day  reminded  of  the  connection  between  their  present  and  future 
pursuits,  and  informed  how  every  part  of  the  discipline  and  study  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  conviction  thus  created  becomes  a 
powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  which  might  be  wanting  if  those  studies  were  se- 
lected only  because  they  were  important  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  sense  of  practical  utility  seems  as  important  to  the  earnestness  of  the  stu- 
dent as  the  lively  conviction  attending  object  teaching  in  the  early  and  simplest 
form  of  elementary  instruction.  In  the  earliest  steps  an  acquaintance  with  the 
real  is  necessary  to  lively  conceptions  of  trutli,  and  at  a  later  period  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  resulting  from  experience  inspires  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  all  truth,  where  its  inmiediate  practical 
utility  is  not  obvious. 

Far,  therefore,  from  fearing  that  the  sense  of  the  practical  utility  of  these 
studies  will  lead  the  students  to  measure  the  value  of  all  truth  by  a  low  stand- 
ard, their  pursuits  have  been  regulated  by  the  conviction,  that  the  most  certain 
method  of  attaining  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  truths,  not  readily  applicable 
to  immediate  use,  is  to  ascertain  by  experience  the  importance  of  tho.He  which 
can  be  readily  measured  by  the  standard  of  practical  utility.  Thus  we  approach 
the  conception  of  the  momentum  of  a  planet  moving  in  its  orbit,  from  ascertain- 
ing the  momentum  of  bodies  whose  weight  and  vcloc-ity  we  can  measure  by  the 
simplest  observations.  From  the  level  of  the  experience  of  the  practical  utility 
of  ciTtaiu  common  truths,  the  mind  gradually  ascends  to  the  more  abstract, 
whose  importance  hence  becomes  more  easily  apparent,  though  their  present  ap- 
plication IS  not  obvious,  and  in  this  way  the  thoughts  most  safely  approach  tJie 
most  difficult  abstractions. 

In  the  humble  pursuits  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  lively  sense  of  the  utility 
of  their  studies  has  likewise  been  maintained  by  the  method  of  instruction  adopt- 
eil  Nothing  has  been  taught  dogmatical ly,  but  every  thing  by  the  combination 
of  the  simplest  elements,  L  e.  the  course  which  a  discoverer  must  have  trod  has 
been  followed,  and  the  way  in  which  truths  liave  been  ascertained  p«)inted  out 
b^  a  synthetical  demonstration  of  each  successive  step.  The  labor  of  the  pre- 
vious analysis  of  the  subject  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  thus  removed  from 
the  child. 

Having  ascertained  what  the  pupil  knows,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  lead  him 
by  gentle  and  easy  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  instruction,  in 
the  whole  preparatory  course,  is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  illustrated,  as  much  as  posai- 
!ble,  by  appeals  to  nature,  and  by  demonstrations.  Books  are  not  resorted  to 
until  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  healthful 
.activity ;  that  there  has  been  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest  in  truth,  and 
that  he  has  become  acquainted  practically  with  the  inductive  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  At  this  stage  the  rules,  tlie  prmciples  of  which  have  been  orally 
communicated,  and  with  whose  application  he  is  familiar,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory from  books,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  more  readily  the  knowledge  and 
skill  thus  attained.  Tliis  course  is  Pestalozzian,  and,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the 
r^>verso  of  the  method  usually  followed,  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  the 
rule  first.  Experience,  however,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  superiority  of  the  plan 
we  have  pursued.  Sometimes  a  book,  as  for  example  a  work  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, is  put  into  his  hands,  m  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  read,  and  that  tl^ 
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itudeut  may  prepare  himself  to  give  before  the  class  a  verbal  abstract  of  the 
chapter  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  pro- 
po8c<I  to  him,  either  by  the  tutor  or  by  his  fellows.  During  the  preparatory 
course  exercises  of  this  kind  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  will  be  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  Until  habits  of  attention  and  steady  ap- 
plication had  been  formed,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  allow  to  the  pupils  hours  for 
•elf-sustained  study,  or  voluntary  occupation.  Constant  superintendence  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  in  these  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
the  preparatory  course.  The  entire  day  is,  therefore,  occupied  with  a  succession 
of  engagements  in  household  work  and  out-door  labor,  devotional  exercises,  meals, 
and  instruction.  Recreation  is  sought  in  change  of  employment.  These  changes 
afford  such  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  utility  and  duty  is  so  constantly  maintained, 
that  recreation  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  needed.  Leisure  from  such  occupa* 
tions  is  never  sought  excepting  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  occasionally  to 
visit  some  near  relative,  llie  pupils  all  present  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Ihey 
proceed  from  one  lesson  to  another,  and  to  their  several  occupations,  with  an 
elasticity  of  mind  which  affords  the  best  proof  that  the  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fects of  the  training  are  auspicious. 

In  the  early  steps  towara  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  it  is  necessary  that 
(until  the  power  of  self-guidance  b  obtained)  the  pupil  should  be  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  master,  not  disposed  to  exercise  authority  so  much  as  to  give 
assistance  and  advice.  Before  tne  habit  of  self-direction  is  formed,  it  is  there- 
fore peniicious  to  leave  much  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupil.  Proper  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aims  must  be  inspired,  and  the  pupil  must  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  emploving  his  time  with  skill,  usefully,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  right  motives,  ere  be  can  be  properly  left  to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of 
his  own  mind.  Here,  therefore,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  training  are  in 
the  closest  harmony.  The  formation  of  correct  habits,  and  the  growth  of  right 
sentiments,  ought  to  precede  such  confidence  in  the  pupil's  powers  of  self-direc- 
tion, as  is  implied  in  leaving  him  either  much  time  unoccupied,  or  in  which  his 
labors  are  not  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  teacher. 

In  the  preparatory  course,  therefore,  the  whole  time  is  employed  under  super- 
intendence, but  toward  the  close  of  the  course  a  gradual  trial  of  the  pupil's 
powers  of  self-guidance  w  commenced ;  first,  by  intrusting  him  with  certain 
studies  una.ssi<ited  by  the  teacher.  Those  who  zealously  and  successfully  employ 
their  time  will,  by  degrees,  be  intrusted  with  a  greater  period  for  self-sustamell 
intellectual  or  physical  exertion.  Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
er qualities  will  lead  to  a  more  liberal  confidence,  until  habits  of  application 
and  the  power  of  pursuing  their  studies  successfully,  and  without  assistance,  ara 
attained. 

The  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  were  strictly  rudimental.  It  will  be 
found  tliat  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  now  in  existence 
is  a  very  meager  preparation  for  the  studies  of  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
Until  the  elementary  schools  are  improved,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  to 
tlie  very  roots  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  rearrange  such  knowledge  as  the  pupils 
have  attained,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  they  must  ultimately 
communicate  it  to  others.  Many  of  our  pupils  enter  the  school  with  tlie  broadest 
provuicial  dialect,  scarcely  able  to  read  with  fluency  and  precision,  much  less 
with  ease  and  expression.  Some  were  ill  furnished  with  the  commonest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  wrote  clumsily  and  slowly. 

They  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read 
practiced  in  Germany.  ITieir  defects  of  pronunciation  have  been  corrected  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  by  means  of  deliberate  and 
emphatic  syllabic  reading,  in  a  well-sustained  and  correct  tone.  The  principles 
on  which  the  laiU  or  phonic  method  depends  have  been  explained  at  considerable 
length  as  a  part  of  tne  course  of  lessons  on  method. 

We  have  deemed  it  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language.  The 
lesaons  in  reading  were  in  the  first  place  made  the  means  of  leading  them  to  an 
examination  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  practical  oral  lessons  were  given 
OD  grammar  and  etymology  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  Edmburgh  Sessional  School    The  results  of  these  exerciBes  were  tested  by 
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the  lessons  of  dictation  and  of  composition  which  accompanied  the  early  ntagot 
of  Uiis  course,  and  by  whicli  a  timely  sense  of  the  utility  of  a  knowlodf^e  c^ 
granmnatical  construction  and  of  the  etymological  relations  of  words  was  develr 
oped.  As  soon  as  thi.4  feeling  was  created,  the  oral  instruction  in  granunar 
a<«sumed  a  more  positive  form.  The  theory  on  which  the  rules  were  founded 
was  explained,  and  the  several  laws,  when  well  understood,  were  dictated  in  the 
least  exceptionable  formula,  and  were  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
In  this  way  they  pnx?ccded  through  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar before  thev  were  intrusted  with  any  book  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should 
depend  for  thcu*  knowledge  on  a  mere  etfort  of  the  memory  to  retain  a  furmul* 
not  well  understood. 

At  each  stage  of  their  advance,  corresponding  exercises  were  resorted  to^  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  witR  the  application  of  the  rules. 

When  they  hod  in  this  way  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  grammati- 
cal  instruction,  they  were  intrusted  with  books  to  enable  them  to  give  the  last 
degree  of  precision  to  their  cwiceptions. 

In  etymology  the  lessons  were  in  like  manner  practical  and  oraL  They  were 
first  derived  from  the  reading-lessons  of  the  day,  and  applied  to  the  exercises  and 
cxxmiinations  accompanying  the  course,  and,  after  a  certain  prepress  hod  been 
made,  their  further  advance  was  insured  by  systematic  lessons  from  books. 

A  a)urse  of  reading  in  English  literature,  by  which  the  taste  may  be  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  style,  and  with  those  authors  whose 
works  have  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  nation,  has 
necessarily  been  postponed  to  another  part  of  the  course.  It,  however,  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  a  training  school,  that  the  teacher  should  be  mspired  with  a  discriminating  but 
earnest  admiration  for  those  gifts  of  great  minds  to  English  literature  which  are 
alike  the  property  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer ;  national  treasures  wliich  are 
among  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  national  feelings. 

TliO"«e  who  have  had  close  hitcrcourse  with  the  laboring  classes  well  know 
with  what  difficulty  they  comprehend  words  not  of  a  Saxon  origin,  and  how  fre- 
quently addresses  to  them  are  unintelligible  from  the  continual  use  of  terms  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation ;  yet  the  daily  language  of  the  middling  and  upper 
clashes  abounds  with  such  words — many  of  the  formularies  of  our  church  are  full 
of  them,  and  hardly  a  sermon  is  preacned  which  does  not  m  every  page  contain 
numerous  examples  of  their  use.  Phrases  of  this  sort  are  so  naturalized  in  the 
language  of  the  eilucated  classes,  that  entirely  to  omit  them  has  the  appearance 
of  pediuitry  and  baldness,  and  even  dl^usts  persons  of  taste  and  rennement. 
Tliercfore,  m  addressing  a  mixed  congregation,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  using 
them,  and  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  is  to  instruct 
the  humbler  classes  in  their  meaning.  The  method  wo  have  adopted  for  this 
purpose  has  been  copied  from  that  first  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
Schools ;  every  compound  word  is  analyzed,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  eadi 
member  p(»inted  out,  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  few  words  in  the  English 
language  which  our  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  common  roots  and  principles  of  etymology,  the  new  com- 
pound terms,  which  the  demands  of  civilization  are  daily  introducing,  are  almost 
immediately  underst<K>d  by  them.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  acquirements 
more  conducive  to  clearness  of  thought,  or  that  can  be  more  usefully  introduced 
into  common  schools,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  the  absence  of  it  gives  power  to  the  illiterate  teacher  and  demagogue,  and 
deprives  the  lettered  man  of  his  just  influence. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  extended  to  style.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
educated  use  sentences  of  a  construction  presenting  dimcultios  to  the  vulgar 
which  are  frequently  almost  hisurmountable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary 
that  the  mcanmg  of  words  should  be  taught  on  a  logical  system  in  our  element- 
ary schools,  but  that  the  children  should  be  made  familiar  with  extracts  from 
our  best  authors  on  subjects  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  the  opprobrium  of  this  country  that  its  greatest  minds  have  bequeathed 
their  thoughts  to  the  nation  in  a  style  at  once  pure  and  simple,  but  still  inaoce^ 
slblc  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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In  writing^  they  were  trained,  as  soon  as  the  various  books  could  be  prepared, 
according  to  the  method*  of  MuUiauscr,  which  was  transited  and  placed  m  the 
liuids  of  the  teachers  for  that  purpose. 

In  like  manner,  in  arithmetic^  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  put  them  in 
poisesbion  of  the  pre-eminently  synthetical  metluxi  of  Pestalozzi.  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  tables  and  series  of  lessons,  analyzed  to  the  simplest  elements,  could 
be  procured,  the  principles  on  which  complex  numerical  combinations  rest  were 
rendered  Cuniliar  to  them,  by  leading  the  pupils  through  the  earlier  course  of 
Pestaloui's  lessons  on  numbcns  from  simple  unity  to  compound  fractiomd  quan- 
tities ;  coimccting  with  them  the  series  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  which 
they  are  8o  well  calculated  to  introduce  and  to  illustrate.  Tlie  use  of  such  a 
method  dispels  the  gloom  whidi  might  attend  the  most  expert  use  of  tlie  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  and  which  commonly  afford  the  pupil  little  light  to  guide 
his  steps  off  the  beaten  path  illuminated  by  the  rule. 

While  these  lessons  have  been  in  progress,  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
hare  been  examined  by  the  light  of  this  method.  Their  theory  has  been  ex- 
pluned,  and  by  constant  practice  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  acquire  cxpertncss 
m  them,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  common  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  to 
ascertain  the  practical  range  within  wliich  each  rule  ought  to  be  employed.  Tlie 
ordinary  lessons  on  mental  arithmetic  have  taken  their  place  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction separately  from  the  peculiar  rules  whidi  belong  to  Pcstalozzi's  series. 

These  lessons  also  prepared  the  pupils  for  proceeding  at  an  early  period  in  a 
similar  manner  with  tue  elements  of  algebra,  and  with  practical  lessons  in  men- 
suration and  land-surveying. 

l^ese  lost  subjects  were  considered  of  peculiar  importance,  as  comprising 
one  of  the  most  useful  industrial  developments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
number.  Unless,  in  elementary  scIkmIs,  tlie  instruction  proceed  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  abstract  rules,  to  their  actual  application  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  life,  the,  scholar  will  have  little  interest  in  his  studies,  because  he  will  not 
perceive  their  importance ;  and  moreover,  when  he  leaves  the  sdiool,  they  will 
be  of  little  luse,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  any  pur- 
pose. On  this  account,  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  common  elementary 
scboolfi,  are  frequently  found,  in  a  few  years  after  they  liave  left,  to  have 
forgotten  the  greater  part  even  of  the  slender  amount  of  knowledge  they  had 
aoauired. 

The  use  of  arithmetic  to  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  laborer,  and  artisan, 
ought  to  be  developed  by  teaching  mensuration  and  land-surveying  hi  element- 
ary schools.  If  the  schomrs  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain  so  Iiigli  a  range, 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  simplest  rules  should  be  shown  by  familiar  examples.  As 
soon  as  the  diild  con  count,  he  should  be  made  to  count  objects,  such  as 
money,  the  figures  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  &c  When  he  can  add,  he  should  have 
befixrc  him  shop-bills,  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  earnings,  accounts  of  wages. 
In  every  aritlmietical  rule  similar  useful  exercises  are  a  part  of  the  art  of  a 
teadier,  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  appUcation  of  his  knowl- 
edge  to  the  duties  of  life,  the  preparation  for  which  should  be  always  suggested 
to  tlie  pupil's  mind  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  action.  These  future  duties 
should  be  always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view.  Tlie  mere 
repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  less  of  education  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the 
haUince-Hep. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  hook-keeping  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
household  was  for  these  reasons  given  to  those  who  acted  as  stewards ;  accounts 
were  keiit  of  the  seeds,  manure,  and  garden  produce,  <&€.,  as  preparatory  to  a 
course  ot  book-keeping,  which  will  follow. 

f  The  recently  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 

*  See  B  descripCion  of  Molbausor^  metbod,  p.  SSO. 

t  It  is  Bomewhut  remarkable  that  stnoB  this  naragraph  was  writtra  I  sbonld  bare  reoelTed  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  principal  directors  of  a  rallwav  company,  in  wbich  be  informs  me  tbat  the 
Ikraoent  recurrence  of  accidents  bad  Indaoed  tbo  dirvctun  of  the  railway  to  malte  a  carefUl  ex- 
smlMtion  Into  tbeir  cauees.  The  directors  rose  fh>m  this  inqalry  conrinced  that  these  accidents 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  attributable  to  the  igDormnce  of  the  men  whom  they  had  been  obiised  to 
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country  by  machinery,  creates  a  want  for  well-instructed  mechanics,  which,  in 
the  present  state  uf  education,  it  will  be  difficult  arlequately  to  supply.  Tlie 
steam-engines  which  drain  our  coal-fields  and  mineral  veins  and  beds;  whidi 
whirl  alotig  every  railroad ;  which  toil  on  the  surface  of  every  river,  and  i:»ue 
from  every  estuary,  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  men  of  some  praictical  skill, 
but  of  mean  education.  The  mental  resources  of  the  classes  who  are  pnicticallj 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  this  great  deveh)pment  of  national  power  should 
not  be  left  uncultivated.  Tliis  new  force  has  grown  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  genius'  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  resources  of  tlus  island,  and  in  spite  of 
their  ignonmce.  But  our  supremacy  at  j»ea,  and  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  (inseparable  elements),  depend  on  the  successful  prc^ess  of 
those  arts  by  which  our  present  position  has  been  attained. 

On  this  account,  we  have  deemed  inseparable  from  the  education  of  a  school- 
master  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  of  the  laws  of  heat,  suf- 
ficient to  <;nable  him  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  steam- 
engines  in  use  in  this  country.  Tliis  instruction  has  proved  one  of  the  chief 
features  even  of  the  preparatory  course,  as  we  feared  that  some  of  the  young 
men  mi;^ht  leave  the  establishment  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  the  certi^cates 
of  candidates,  and  we  were  unwilling  that  they  should  go  forth  without  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  national  prosperity,  or 
alt<^ether  without  power  to  make  the  workingman  acquainted  with  the  great 
agent  which  has  had  more  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  working  classics  than 
any  other  single  fact  in  our  history,  and  which  is  probably  destmed  to  work  still 
greater  cluuiges. 

Knowledge  and  national  prosperity  are  here  in  strict  alliance.  Not  only  do 
the  arts  of  peace — the  success  of  our  trade — our  power  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals— our  safety  on  our  railways  and  in  our  steam-ships— depend  on  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  future  defense  of  this  country  from  foreign  aggression 
can  only  result  from  our  being  superior  to  every  nation  in  those  arts.  The 
schoolmaster  is  an  agent  despised  at  present,  but  whose  importance  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end  will,  by  the  results  of  a  few  years,  be  placed  in  bold 
relief  before  the  public. 

The  tutor  to  wnom.the  duty  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  contrivances,  and  of  the  laws 
of  heat,  was  committed,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  self-educated  man,  and 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  popular  methods  of  demonstration,  and 
to  postpone  the  application  of  his  valuable  and  extensive  mathematical  acquire- 
ments. By  his  assistance  the  pupils  and  students  have  been  led  through  a 
scries  of  demonstrations  of  mechanical  combinations,  uutil  they  were  prepared  to 
consider  the  several  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  first  separately,  and  in  their  suc- 
cessive developments  and  applications,  and  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  more  complex  combinations  in  the  steam-engines  now  in  use,  and  with  the 
principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  action. 

In  qeographyf  it  has  been  deemed  important  that  the  tutors  should  proceed  br 
a  similar  method.  The  lessons  on  land-surveying  have  familiarized  the  puptfi 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  As  one  development  of  the  art  of  drawing, 
they  have  been  practiced  in  map-drawing.  For  this  purpose,  among  other  expe- 
dients, the  walls  of  one  class-room  have  been  prepared  with  mastic,  in  order  that 
bold  projections  of  maps  might  be  made  on  a  great  scale. 

employ  as  engineers,  for  the  want  of  better ;  and  to  the  low  habits  of  these  men,  who,  thov^ 
they  do  not  subject  themselves  to  diBroiaml  by  such  a  defiance  of  regulations  as  to  be  found 
*^drun'H^  are  in  ihc  habit  of  stupefying  theni»elve«  with  drum-drinking!  The  directors  of  the 
company  hnd  detcrntined  that  the  proper  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  provide  amusement  aod 
instmclion  for  their  men  at  night,  and  application  has  since  been  mede  to  Mr.  Tate,  the  tutor  In 
mechanics,  &c.,  in  the  training  schiioU  to  uflTord  his  assistance  in  delivering  lectures  on  mechanics 
to  the  engineers,  stokers,  and  other  servants  of  the  company.  A  large  room  has  been  pruvktod 
for  these  purposes,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  draw  their  servants 
to  this  room  by  such  amusements  as  may  l>e  more  attractive  than  the  tavern— to  excite  their 
attention  to  subjects  of  instnicUon  appropriate  to  their  duties  by  a  series  of  popular  lectures— and 
then  to  open  cUsses,  when  they  may  learn  meclianics,  and  such  of  the  element*  of  natural  sdenee 
as  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their  calling. 

As  a  part  of  the  amusements,  applicaUon  was  made  by  one  of  the  directors  to  Mr.  Hullah  to 
oiMin  a  claft}  like  those  of  the  artisans  of  Paris,  and  to  instruct  them  in  singing  on  the  method  of 
VVilhcm.— J.  P.  Kai. 
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Physical  ffcojrrnpby  has  been  deemed  the  true  baaU  of  all  infttruction  in  the 
geography  of  industry  and  commerce,  which  ought  to  form  the  chief  subject  of 
geographical  instruction  in  elementary  echools.  The  tutor  has  first  endeavored 
to  coDvince  the  pupils  that  nothing  wnich  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  a  well- 
drawn  map  i.<  to  be  regarded  as  accidental ;  the  boldness  of  the  promontories, 
the  deep  indenture  of  the  bays,  the  general  bearings  of  the  coast,  are  all  refer- 
able to  natural  laws.  In  these  respects  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
England  are  in  striking  contrast,  in  appearance,  character,  and  in  the  circum- 
stancea  wliich  occasion  their  peculiarities.  The  physical  geography  of  England 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the 
different  levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country.  The  course,  rapi<iity,  and 
Tolome  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the  elevation  and  extent  of  the  country 
which  they  drain.  From  the  climate,  levels,  and  drainage,  with  little  further 
ii£&tter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  country  may  be  indicated,  and  when  the 
great  coal-fields  and  the  mineral  veins  and  beds,  the  depth  of  the  bays  and 
riTerB  are  known,  the  distribution'  of  the  population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  rela- 
tkm  to  certain  natural  laws.  Even  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  the  country 
are, on  inspection,  found  to  be  in  clo.se  dependence  on  its  drainage.  Tlic  counties 
•re  river  biiftins,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  population.  If  any  new 
political  distribution  were  to  be  made,  it  would  necessarily,  in  like  manner, 
DC  affected  by  some  natural  law,  which  it  is  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 
trace. 

Oeography,  taught  in  this  way,  is  a  constant  exercise  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  pupil  is  led  to  trace  the  mutual  dependence  of  fact«,  which,  in  ordinary  in- 
struction, are  taught  as  the  words  of  a  vocabulary.  Geography  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  as  reasonable  an  acquisition  as  the  catalogue  of  a  museum,  which 
a  student  might  be  compelled  to  learn  as  a  substitute  for  natural  history.  A. 
catalogue  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  <tc.,  is  even  less  geography  than 
the  well-arrnnged  catalogue  of  a  museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  classifi- 
cation has  a  logical  meaning  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  absent  in  the  former. 

As  a  department  of  gcograpliical  instruction,  the  elements  of  the  use  of  the 
fflobes  in  i-innoction  with  nautical  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  with  some 
diligence. 

The  outlines  only  of  the  history  of  England  have  been  read,  as  preparatory 
to  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  history,  which  is  to  form  one  of  the  studies 
of  the  second  year.  Tl»e  history  of  England  has  been  read  in  the  evening  as  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  examinations  which  have  followed  hare 
been  adapted  only  to  secure  general  impressions  as  to  the  main  facts  of  our  history. 

Skill  in  drawing  was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  a  schoolmaster.  With- 
out this  art  he  would  bo  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  important  assistance  of 
the  blackboard,  on  which  his  demonstrations  of  the  objects  of  study  ought  to  bo 
delineated.  His  lessons  on  the  most  simple  subjects  would  be  wanting  demon- 
strative power,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  lessons  in  me- 
chanics, without  skill  to  dclhieate  the  machines  of  which  his  lessons  treated. 

The  arts  of  design  have  been  little  cultivated  among  the  workmen  of  England. 
Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  sec  the  plans  of  houses  and  farm  buildings,  or 
of  public  buildings  of  an  humble  character  from  the  country,  must  know  tlie  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  this  application  of  the  art  of  drawing,  where 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  is  essential  to  the 
skillful  performance  of  public  works.  Tl»e  survey  now  in  progress  under  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  want  of  skill  in  map-draw- 
ingamong  the  rural  surveyors. 

The  improvement  of  our  machiney  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be 
in  DO  small  degree  facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  acquirement 
among  our  artisans.  Invention  is  checked  by  the  want  of  skill  in  communicating 
tlie  conception  of  the  inventor,  by  drawhigs  of  all  the  details  of  his  combination. 
In  all  those  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbors,  the 
French,  are  greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because  the  eves  and  the 
hands  of  all  classes  are  practiced  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  arts  of  design.  In 
the  elementary  schools  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  the  young  pupils  in  drawing 
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is  very  remarkable,  and  the  evening  schools  are  filled  with  youni^  men  and 
adults  of  mature  or  even  advanced  f^^e,  engaged  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
this  art.  Last  Midsummer,  in  some  of  the  evening  8ciuM)ls  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  classes  of  workmen  were  questioned  as  to  their  employments. 
One  was  an  ebeniste,  another  a  founder,  another  a  cl(x:k-maker,  another  a  paper- 
hanger,  another  an  upholsterer ;  and  each  was  asked  his  hours  of  labor,  and  his 
motives  for  attendance.  A  single  example  may  serve  as  a  type.  A  man  with- 
out his  coat,  whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt-sleeves  up  to 
his  shoulders,  anrl  who,  though  well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  marks  of  ton  on 
his  white,  homy  liands,  was  sitting  with  an  admirable  copy  in  crayon  of  La 
Donna  delia  Segiola  before  him,  which  ho  had  nearly  completed.  He  was  a 
man  about  45  years  of  age.  He  said  he  had  risen  at  five,  and  had  been  at  work 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'cli)ck  in  the  evening,  with  briaf 
intervals  for  meals ;  and  he  had  entered  the  evening  class  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
remain  there  till  ten.  He  had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  drawing,  and  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  greatly  improved  his  skill  and  taste  in  masonry.  He  turned 
round  with  a  good-humored  smile,  and  added,  he  could  live  better  on  less  wages 
than  an  Kngllslmian,  because  his  drawing  cost  him  less  than  beer.  Some  thou- 
sand workingmen  attend  the  adult  schools  every  evening  in  Paris,  and  the 
drawing  classes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skill  would  occasion  much  ast<ni- 
ishment  in  this  country.  The  most  difficult  engravings  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Italian  m:isters  are  copied  in  cravon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Com- 
plex and  exquisitely  minute  arcfiitectural  details,  such,  for  example,  as  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  or  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Cologne,  are 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  with  singular  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing  from  plaster 
casts  and  other  models.  We  found  such  adult  schools  in  many  *)f  the  chiet  towns 
of  France.  These  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skill  in  the  decorative 
arts,  and  in  all  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  clement,  and  which 
have  made  the  designs  for  the  calico-printers,  the  silk  and  ribb(»n  looms,  the 
papers,  <fec.,  <fec.,  of  France,  so  superior  in  taste  to  those  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  our  manufactories  in  mechanical  combinations. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  account  drawing  an  important  department  of 
elementary  education.  The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  well  aware  how 
difficult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  th'c  arts  of  design  among  the  laborers  of  this 
country,  to  procure  any  skilled  draftsmen  to  design  for  the  cotton  or  silk  manu- 
facturer. The  elevation  of  the  national  taste  in  art  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
constant  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
by  familiarizing  the  eye  with  the  best  models,  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
beautiful  natural  objects.  Skill  in  drawing  from  nature  results  from  a  careful 
progress  through  a  well-analyzed  series  of  models.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  branch  of 
elementary  education,  that  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  much  longer  suffer 
the  grievous  neglect  it  lias  hitherto  experienced. 

Tlie  drawing  classes  at  Battersea  were  first  exercised  in  very  simple  models, 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  by  the 
master,  according  to  the  method  observed  in  the  Swiss  and  German  schools. 
Tliese  were  drawn  in  common  and  in  isometrical  perspective,  the  laws  of  per- 
spective being  at  the  same  time  carefully  explained,  and  the  rules  applied  in 
each  case  to  the  object  which  the  pupil  drew.  A  very  little  practice  made  us 
aware  that  a  method  comprising  a  more  minute  analysis  of  form  was  necessary 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  success.  Some  inquiries  which  were  pursued  in  Pans 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  method  invented  by  M.  Dupuis;  and  a  series 
of  his  models  were  purchased  and  brought  over  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  trial  of  this  method.  Considerable  difficultj 
was  experienced  in  procuring  the  services  of  an  artist  to  superintend  the  instruc- 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  application  of  this  method  has  been  commenced,  and  is 
in  progress. 

The  experience  of  the  French  inspectors  of  schools  (at  an  early  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  inspection^  convinced  them  that,  to  the  per^ 
fection  of  tkill  in  drawing  form,  the  practice  of  drawing  from  models  is  necessary. 
The  best  copyists  frequently,  or  rather  generally,  were  found  to  fail  in  drawing 
even  very  simple  natural  objects  on  their  first  trials.    In  the  drawing  schools  at 
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Paria,  in  -which  the  most  elaborate  engravings  were  admirably  copied,  an  in- 
jector would  discover  that  the  pupils  were  unable  to  draw  correctly  the  pro- 
fessor's desk  and  chair.  It  became,  therefore,  evident  that  the  copy  could  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  natural  object.  Copying  works  of  art  might  oe  essential 
to  one  department  of  skill  and  taste,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  gave  skill 
in  drawing  from  nature. 

M.  Dupuis  was  an  inspector,  and,  observing  this  defect,  he  invented  a  series  of 
models,  ascending  from  a  simple  line  of  wire  through  various  combinations  to 
complex  figures.  These  models  are  fixed  on  an  instrument,  on  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  may,  by  the  movement  of  the  instrument,  be  placed  in  a  varying 
perspective.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  learn  to  draw  the  simplest  objects, 
and  proceed  by  gradual  steps  through  a  series  of  combinations,  of  an  almost  in- 
eensioly  increasing  difliculty,  until  he  can  draw  faithfully  any  object,  however 
complex.  Tlie  instrument  which  holds  the  object  enables  the  teacher,  by  varying 
its  position,  to  give  at  each  lesson  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  perspective,  ap- 
plymg  the  rules  to  objects  of  a  gradually  increasing  complexity,  until  they  are 
understood  in  their  relations  to  tiie  most  difficult  combinations.  Thuspractical 
skill  and  theoretical  knowledge  are  in  harmony  in  this  instruction.  Tlie  taste 
may  afterward  be  cultivated  by  drawing  those  works  of  art  best  adapted  to 
create  a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 

That  which  a  workman  first  requires  is  mechanical  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Nature  itself  offers  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  taste  insensiblv;  and 
■kill  can  be  acquired  only  by  careful  and  prolonged  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing 
from  nature.  In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  course,  we  shall  be  able  to 
aatisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  the  skill  acquired  for  the  formation 
of  the  taste. 

In  the  normal  schools  at  Versailles  one  year's  instruction  had  sufficed  to  give 
the  pupils  a  wonderful  facility  and  skill  in  drawing  from  models.  Some  com- 
plicated pneumatic  apparatus,  consisting- of  glass,  mahogany,  brass,  and  in  diffi- 
cult perspective,  was  drawn  rapidly,  and  with  great  truth  and  skill  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  carry  the  mstruction  of  our  pupils  in  this  art  further 
than  is  necessary  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  their  future  scholars. 

Some  of  the  reasons  inducing  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  voeal  mtuic  have  already  been  briefly  indicated.  We  regard  it  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  rendering  the  devotional  services  of  the  household,  of  the  parish 
churcli,  and  of  the  village  school,  solemn  and  impressive.  Our  experience  satisfies 
us  that  we  by  no  means  over-estimated  this  advantage,  though  ail  tbe  results  are 
not  jpret  obtained  which  we  trust  will  flow  from  the  right  use  of  these  means. 

Nor  were  we  indifferent  to  the  cheerfulness  diffused  in  scliools  by  the  singins 
of  those  melodies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  nor  unconscious  of  the  moral 
power  which  music  has  when  Hnked  with  sentiments  which  it  is  the  object  of 
education  to  inspire.  We  regard  school  songs  as  an  important  means  of  diffusing 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  duties  of  a  laborer's  life ;  of  diffusing  joy  and  honest  pride 
over  English  industry.  Therefore,  to  neglect  so  powerful  a  moral  agent  in 
elementary  education  as  vocal  music,  would  appear  to  be  unpardonable.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  some  arrangements  which  were  at  this  time  in  proven, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  method*  of  M.  Wilheni,  which  lias  been  singularly  successful  in  France. 

A  method  which  has  succeeded  in  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in  Paris 
from  low  cabarets  and  miserable  gambling-houses,  to  the  studv  of  a  science  and 
the  practice  of  a  captivating  ar^  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Hullah,  in  adapting  the  metliod  of  Wilhem  to  English  tastes  and  habits,  has  both 
simplified  and  refined  it.  Uc  has,  moreover,  adapted  to  it  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  English  melodies,  of  great  richness  and  character,  which  were  fast 
passiiig  into  oblivion,  and  which  may  be  restored  to  the  place  they  once  held  in 
the  a&ctions  of  the  people,  being  now  allied  with  words  expressive  of  the  joys 
and  hopes  of  a  laborer's  life,  and  of  the  true  sources  of  its  dignity  and  happiness. 

We  nave  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  method,  bein^  convinced  tnat  it 
may  tend  to  elevate  the  dliaracter  of  our  elementary  schook,  and  that  it  maj 

*  For  a  deioripUon  of  WUhem^  meUiod,  see  p.  S75. 
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be  of  great  use  throughout  the  country  in  restoring  many  of  our  best  old  English 
melodies  to  their  popularity,  and  in  impn)ving  the  character  of  our  vocal  music 
in  Tillage  churched',  through  the  medium  ojf  the  parochial  schoolmaster  and 
bis  pupus. 

"When  the  preparatory  course  was  sufficiently  advanced,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  construction  and  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  teuchhig,  were  commenced.  They  have  resembled  those  given  in  the 
German  and  Swiss  schools  under  the  generic  term  Pajdagogik. 

They  have  treated  of  the  general  objects  of  education,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining them.  The  peculiar  aims  of  elementary  education ;  the  structure  of 
school-houses  in  various  parts  of  Eiwope ;  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  desks, 
forms,  and  school  apparatus,  in  reference  to  different  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  varieties  of  those  methods  observed  in  different  countries.  The  theory  of  the 
discipline  of  schools.  Its  practice,  describing  in  detail  the  different  expedients 
resorted  to  in  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  order,  uecorum 
propriety  of  posture  and  manner,  regularity  and  precision  in  movements,  and  in 
changes  of  classes  and  exercises,  and  especially  the  right  means  of  securing  the 
reverence  and  tlie  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  and  methodic  expedients  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  schoolmaster's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  on  which-  much 
has  been  said.  To  these  subjects  have  succeeded  lectures  on  the  great  leading 
distinctions  in  the  methods  of  communicating  knowledge.  Wlien  the  distinguish* 
ing  principles  had  been  described,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  several 
methods  were  examined  generally^  and  certain  peculiar  applications  of  each  were 
treated.  Tlie  application  of  these  methods  to  each  individual  branch  of  instruc- 
tion was  then  commenced,  and  this  part  of  the  course  has  treated  of  various 
methods  of  teaching  to  read,  especially  giving  a  minute  description  of  the/>Aonte 
method.  Of  methods  of  teaching  to  write,  giving  a  special  account  of  the  method 
of  MuUmuser.  On  the  application  of  writing  in  various  methods  of  instruction 
Of  metliods  of  teaching  to  draw,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  M.  Dupuis 
Of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  method  of  Postalozzi  has  been 
carefully  explained,  and  other  expedients  examined.  This  brief  sketch  may  in- 
dicate the  cuaracter  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  period  of  this  rep«)rt.  Our 
desire  is  to  anticipate  as  little  as  possible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  relate  oulj 
what  has  been  d(me.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  the  instruction  io 
Paedagogik  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  and  that  the  course  will  be  pursued,  in  re- 
lation both  to  the  general  theory  and  practice,  and  to  the  special  application  oi 
the  theory  anrl  practice  to  the  development  of  the  village  school,  and  of  the 
training  school,  through  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  as  that  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  by  which  the  mutual  relations  of  these  studies  are  revealed, 
and  their  future  application  anticipated. 

We  regard  these  lectures,  combined  with  the  zealous  labor  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Robert  Kden,  as  the  cliief  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tutors,  such  a  tone 
of  feelin:^  can  be  maintained  as  shall  prepare  the  teachers  to  enter  upon  their 
important  duties,  actuated  by  motives  which  will  be  the  best  means  of  insuring 
their  perseverance,  and  promoting  their  success. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a  cheerful 
sacrifice  Io  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  France,  can  bo  understood  beat 
by  those  who  have  visited  their  Novitiate  and  8ch(M>ls  at  Paris.  From  such  per- 
sons we  exj)ect  acquiescence  when  we  say,  that  their  example  of  ClirLstian  zeal 
is  worthy  of  tlie  imitation  of  Protestants,  ITiree  of  the  brothers  of  this  order 
are  maintained  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teacher  of  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction  in  Paris.  Tlieir  schools  are  unquestionably  the  best  at 
Paris.  Tlieir  manners  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  sincere.  Tlie  children  are 
singularly  attached  to  them.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  tliev  perceive 
that  these  good  men  have  no  other  reward  on  earth  for  their  manifold  labors 
than  that  of  an  approving  conscience  ? 

The  regime  of  the  Novitiate  is  one  of  considerable  austerity.  They  rise  at 
four.  They  spend  an  hour  in  private  devotion,  which  is  followed  by  two  hours 
of  religious  exercises  in  their  chapel  They  breakfast  soon  afterward,  and  arw 
in  the  day  schools  of  Paris  at  nine.    They  dine  about  noon,  and  continue  their 
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attention  to  the  schools  till  five.  Thej  sup  at  six,  and  then  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  evening  schools  for  the  adults  from  seven  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to 
ten,  when,  after  prayers,  they  immediately  retire  to  rest. 

Kg  one  can  enter  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  without 
feeling  instinctively  that  he  is  witnessing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  charity. 

With  such  motives  snould  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  especially 
those  who  are  called  to  the  arduous  duties  of  training  pauper  children,  go  forth 
to  their  work.  The  path  of  the  teacher  is  strewn  with  disapj)ointmeuts,  if  ho 
commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit :  it  is  full  of  encouragement,  if  he  be  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  No  skill  can  compensate  adequately  for  the 
absence  oi  a  pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
•dioolmaster.        *        ♦        ♦ 

The  technical  instruction  in  that  knowledge  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
papOs  to  communicate  in  elementary  schools,  occupies  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  time  in  the  preparatory  course  tlian  that  which  will  be  allotteu  to  such 
•Indies  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 

Every  month  will  now  bring  into  greater  prominence  instruetiorif  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  outlines  only  of  a  future  course  of  in- 
■tmction  in  this  most  important  element  of  the  studies  of  a  training  school  have 
been  communicated.  Some  of  the  principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  matter  of  technical  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
elementary  teaclung,  is  a  labor  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  future  time  of  the 
pnjmls  must  be  devoted. 

Those  studies  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  collateral  duties 
m  the  village  or  parish  have  not  been  commenced. 

Hie  instruction  in  the  management  of  a  garden ;  in  pruning  and  grafting  trees ; 
in  the  relative  qualities  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  garden  crops,  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  after  the  certificate  of  candidate  is 
obtained. 

A  course  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  will  be  delivered  in  the  same 
jear,  which  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  employments,  habits,  and  wants  of  the  working 
classes.  Some  general  lectures  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  will  close 
this  course. 

From  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Founders  of  the  In- 
stitution in  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  induced,  after  three  years' 
experience,  to  change  one  feature  of  their  original  plan,  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  select  their  candidates  for  admission  from 
youths  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ye.nrs.  This  change 
has  special  reference  to  teachers  designed  for  large  schools  in  commercial 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  They  also  advise  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory training,  previous  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School,  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  Holland. 

In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  of  every  great  town  form  a  society, 
associated  for  their  common  benefit.  Tlicir  schools  are  always  large,  varying  m 
numbers  from  three  to  seven  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  cliildren,  who  are 
often  assembled  in  one  room.  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

The  course  through  which  a  youtn  passes  from  a  position  of  distinction,  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of  master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-  teacher  (an  assistant  equivalent,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the 
iDoet  superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he  assists  in 
the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day,  witnessing  and  taking 
part  in  the  general  movements  of  the  sdiool,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  order.  He  resides  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
a{>prentice,  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  ne  belongs  to  a  well-conducted  house 
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liold,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  by  his  parents  in  habits  of  religion  and  order 
Every  evemng  all  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  in> 
Btruction.  The  society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  of 
instructors,  bv  one  of  whom,  on  each  night  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are 
taught  some  Wonch  of  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  sclMwl-keeping.  One 
of  the  most  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them  lectures  on 
method,  and  on  the  art  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  school. 

The  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  to  time  to  receive  from  each  of 
its  members  an  account  of  the  conduct,  progress,  and  qualifications  of  each  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  town,  not  only  in  tho  evening  class,  but  in  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

On  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  and  preserved,  depends  the  progress  of  the 
pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  school-keeping.  As  his  experience  becomes  more  ma- 
ture, and  his  knowledge  increases,  he  is  intrusted  with  more  important  matters 
and  higher  classes  in  the  school  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  bj 
the  Government  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  afterward  assist- 
ant master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete  his  course  of  training  by  enter* 
ing  the  Normal  School  at  Haarleniy  from  which  he  can  obtain  the  highest  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

This  appears  to  us  a  course  of  training  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  forma 
tion  of  masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for  supplying 
these  great  schools,  during  the  education  of  the  pupil-teacher,  with  the  indispen- 
sable aid  of  a  body  of  assistant  masters,  without  wtiich  they  must  continue  to  be 
examples  of  an  economy  which  can  spare  nothing  adequate  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people. 

The  formation  of  a  body  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  great  town,  thus  instructed 
by  a  society  of  schoolmasters,  is  an  object  worthy  of  encouragement  from  the 
Committee  of  Ckiuucil,  who  might  at  least  provide  the  fees  and  charges  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  grant  exhibitions  for  the  training  of  the  most  successful  puptt* 
teachers  in  a  Normal  School  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  even  if  the 
Government  were  indisposed  to  encounter  any  of  the  annual  charges  incident  to 
the  plan. 

Few  words  ore  requisite  to  render  apparent  the  difference  between  tho  life  of 
a  pupil-teadier  so  trained,  and  that  of  a  young  novice  in  a  Normal  School.  The 
£[imiiiar  life  of  the  parental  household,  while  it  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  habits  and  maimers  of  the  young  candidate,  is  not  remote  from  the  great 
scene  of  exertion  in  wliich  liis  future  life  is  to  be  spent.  Ho  is  unconsciously 
prepared  by  the  daily  occurrences  in  his  father's  family,  and  by  his  experience 
and  instruction  in  the  day  and  evening  school,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  trained  from  day  to  day  in  the 
management  of  the  artful  and  corrupt  children  even  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
enabled  to  apply  such  means  as  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  a  common  school 
afford,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  common  people.  He  becomes  an  agent  of  civilization,  fitted  for  a  peculiar 
work  by  habit,  and  prepared  to  imbibe  during  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  he 
may  spend  in  a  Normal  School  those  higher  maxims  of  conduct,  that  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  those  more  perfect  methods  of  which  it  is  the  proper  source. 
From  such  a  period  of  training,  he  returns  to  his  native  city,  or  is  sent  to  some 
other  town,  strong  in  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  prolonged  experience  of  the 
peculiar  duties  he  has  to  perform,  either  to  take  a  high  rank  as  an  assistant  mas- 
ter, or  to  undertake  tho  responsibility  of  conducting  a  town  school  as  its  cliicf. 

Tliese  are  the  views  whicn  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  admission  of  6oyt 
into  a  Normal  Sdiool,  as  distinguished  from  a  Mother  School^  is  not  a  fit  prepara- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  a  large  town. 

We  have  gradually  raised  the  age  of  admission  from  14  to  16,  and  thence  to 
18  or  20  years,  and  we  are  now  of  opinion  that  few  or  none  should  be  admitted 
into  a  Normal  School  under  the  latter  age. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  stated  why  youths  under  18  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  a  school,  there  are  some  arising  out  of  the  internal  economy  of 
a  Normal  School  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  enumeratioa 

If  youths  are  admitted,  none  who  have  arrived  at  adult  age  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter.    The  youth  necessarily  enters  for  a  course  of  training  which  ex- 
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tflDidi  orer  seYeml  years ;  the  adult  student  commonly  enters  for  a  year  and  a 
balf  or  two  years.  The  attainments  of  all  are  meager  on  their  admission.  In 
ilie  coarse  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  youngest  pupils  are  necessarily  at  the 
head  of  the  ashocl  in  their  attainments  and  will,  which  is  a  source  of  great  di»* 
oonragement  to  an  adult  entering  such  an  establishment,  and  a  dangerous  dis- 
tinction to  a  youth  whose  acquirements  have  suddenly  raised  him  intellectually 
aboTe  all  in  his  sphere  of  life.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  great  disparity  in  the 
•oqoirements  appropriate  to  the  two  classes  of  age  are  obyiously  injurious.  We 
have  experienced  the  consequences  of  this  disparity  as  a  disturoing  force  in  the 
training  schools,  and  to  counteract  these  tendencies  has  required  a  vigilance  and 
provident  core,  which  has  increased  our  labors  and  anxieties.  Few  things  have 
oeen  more  pleasing  than  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  oldest  students 
who  have  entered  the  schools  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  humblest  positions, 
and  passed  with  patient  perseverance  through  all  the  elementary  cuiidsery, 
thon^  boys  have  held  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  first  class,  and  have 
oocasmially  become  their  instructors.  On  tne  other  hand,  to  dieck  the  conceit 
too  finequently  engendered  by  a  rapid  progress,  when  attended  with  sudi  con- 
trasts, we  have  suggested  to  the  masters,  that  the  humble  assiduity  of  the  re- 
oeotly  entered  adult  pupil  ought  to  secure  an  expressive  deference  and  attention. 

Tlie  intellectual  development  of  the  young  pupils  is  a  source  of  care  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that  attending  the  formation  of  their  eharaetertj  and 
this  could  be  accomplished  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  if  they  were  the  sole 
obfeets  of  solicitude.  But,  as  members  of  an  establishment  into  which  adults  are 
admitted  in  an  equality  or  inferiority  of  position,  the  discipline  is  complicated 
and  the  sources  of  error  are  increased. 

For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  to  admit  into  a  Normal  School  only  students  of 
adult  age,  reared  by  religious  parents,  and  concerning  whose  characters  and 
qnalificalions  the  most  satisfiEu^tory  testimonials  can  be  procured.  The  inquiries 
preliminary  to  the  admission  of  a  student  should  in  all  cases,  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  extend  to  his  previous  habits  and  occupations,  to  the  character  of 
the  household  in  which  ho  tios  resided,  and  the  friendiships  he  has  formed.  In 
all  cases  those  young  men  arc  to  bo  preferred  whose  previous  pursuits  warrant 
some  confidence  in  their  having  a  predilection  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
poor. 

Oar  plans  have  therefore  tended  to  the  introduction  of  younff  men  of  18  years 
of  ago  and  upward  for  a  traininp^  of  one  year  and  a  halX  which  we  are  led  to 
resard  as  the  shortest  period  which  it  is  dcsurable  they  should  spend  in  such  a 

With  this  explanation  of  a  modification  of  one  feature  in  their  original 
plan,  the  Report  for  1843  proceeds  to  discuss  the  main  objects  of  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

Hie  main  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  formation  of  the  character  of  th$ 
$ehoolmaster.  This  was  the  primary  idea  which  guided  our  earliest  efforts  m  the 
establishment  of  the  Battersea  Schools  on  a  basis  different  from  that  of  any  pre- 
vious example  in  this  country.  We  have  submitted  to  your  lordship  the  reasons 
whidi  have  led  us  to  modify  one  of  the  chief  features  of  our  plan,  out  our  con- 
Tictioos  adhere  with  undiminished  force  to  the  principle  on  wliidi  the  schools 
were  originally  founded.  They  were  intended  to  be  an  institution  in  which 
every  object  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  tchoolmat' 
teTt  as  an  intelligent  Christian  man  entering  on  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  with 
religious  devotion  to  his  work.  If  we  propose  to  change  the  means,  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  same.  Compelled  by  the  foregobg  considerations  to  think 
the  coarse  of  training  we  proposed  for  youths  does  not  prepare  them  for  the 
charge  of  lara^e  schools  in  manufacturing  towns,  we  are  anxious  that  the  system 
panned  in  l£)lland  should  be  adopted,  as  a  training  preparatory  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  pupil-teachers  previously  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School 
Finding  that  the  patrons  ot  students  and  the  friends  of  the  establishment  are 
nnable,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  a  longer  training  for  young  men  than  ona 
year  and  a  half,  we  are  more  anxious  resp^ing  the  mvestigation  of  their  pre- 
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Yious  characters  and  coDnections,  and  more  fastidious  as  to  their  intellectaal 
qualifications  and  acquirements. 

When  circumstances  thus  combine  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the  students  in 
the  training  school  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  half^  the  inquiries  as  to 
previous  character  cannot  he  conducted  with  too  much  care,  and  the  firtt  month 
of  training  should,  under  any  circumtiancet,  be  regarded  at  probationary. 

Under  these  arrangements,  also,  the  impression  produceu  upon  the  characters 
of  the  students  during  their  residence  is  of  paramount  importance. 

They  are  commonly  selected  from  an  hmnble  sphere.  Thepr  are  the  sons  of 
small  tradesmen,  of  Ixiiliffs,  of  servants,  or  of  superior  mechanics.  Few  have  re- 
ceived any  education,  except  that  given  in  a  common  parochial  schooL  They 
read  and  write  very  imperfectly ;  are  unable  to  indite  a  letter  correctly ;  and 
are  seldom  skilful,  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  biblical 
knowledge  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  i^^d  all  their  conceptions,  not  less  on  reli- 
gious than  on  other  subjects,  are  vague  and  confused,  even  when  they  are  not 
also  very  limited  or  erroneous.  Their  habits  have  seldom  prepared  them  for  the 
severely  regular  life  of  the  Normal  School,  much  less  for  the  strenuous  effort  of 
attention  and  application  required  by  the  daily  routine  of  instruction.  Such  con- 
centration of  the  mind  would  soon  derange  tne  health,  if  the  course  of  training 
did  not  provide  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  garden,  at  proper  intervals.  The 
mental  torpor,  which  at  first  is  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  generally  passes 
away  in  about  three  months,  and  from  that  period  the  student  makes  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  studies  of  the  schooL 

These  attainments,  humble  though  they  be,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
diaracter  of  the  student,  if  his  intellectual  development  were  the  chief  concern 
of  the  masters. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  form  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  will  meas- 
I  ure  his  learning  by  the  standard  of  that  possessed  by  his  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. He  will  fiud  himself  suddenly  raised  by  a  brief  course  of  training  to  the 
position  of  a  teacher  and  example.  If  his  mind  were  not  thoroughly  penetrated 
Dv  religious  principle,  or  if  a  presumptuous  or  mercenary  tone  hiul  been  oiven  to 
his  cliaracter,  he  might  fi;o  forth  to  bring  discredit  upon  education,  by  euiibiting 
a  precocious  vanity,  an  insubordinate  spirit,  or  a  selnsh  ambition.  He  might  be- 
come, not  the  gentle  and  pious  guide  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  a  hireling, 
into  whose  mind  had  sunK  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic ;  in  wnose  heart  was  iai 
worm  of  social  discontent ;  and  who  had  clianged  the  docility  of  ignorance  and 
dullness,  for  the  restless  impatience  of  a  vulgar  and  conceited  sciolSt. 

In  the  formation  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  discipline  of  the 
training  school  should  be  so  devised  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  modest  respecta- 
bility of  his  lot.  He  is  to  be  a  Christian  teacher,  following  Him  who  said,  "  He 
that  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross.**  Without  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  he  is  notliing.  His  reward  must  be  in  his  work.  There  should  be  great 
simplicity  in  the  life  of  such  a  man. 

Obscure  and  secluded  schools  need  masters  of  a  contented  spirit,  to  whom  the 
training  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge  has  charms  sufficient  to  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  and  exertions  on  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  live, 
notwithstanding  the  privations  of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the 
Burroundinfi^  peasantry.  When  the  scene  of  the  teacher's  exertions  is  in  a  neigh- 
borhood which  brings  him  into  association  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society,  his  emoluments  will  be  greater,  and  he  will  be  surroundea  by  tempta- 
tions which,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  preparation  of  mind,  might  rob  him  of 
that  humility  and  gentleness  wliich  are  among  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  of  a  common  schooL 

^  In  the  training  school,  habits  should  be  formed  consistent  with  the  modesty  of 
his  future  life.  On  tliis  account,  we  attach  peculiar  importance  to  the  discipline 
which  we  have  established  at  Battersea.  Only  one  servant,  besides  a  cook,  has 
been  kept  for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household,  llie  whole  household  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  cooking,  is  performed  by  the 
students ;  ana  they  likewise  not  only  milk  and  clean  the  cows,  feed  and  tend 
the  pigs,  but  have  charge  of  the  stores,  wait  upon  each  other,  and  cultivate  the 
garden.    We  cannot  too  emphatically  state  our  opinion  tliat  no  portion  of  thia 
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work  omild  bo  omitted,  -without  a  proportionate  injury  to  that  contentment  of 

r'  *lI,  without  which  the  character  of  the  student  is  liable  to  be  overgrown  with 
errors  we  have  described. 
The  garden-work  also  serves  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  and  rcc- 
reation  from  the  scholastic  labors  are  indutpensable.  Nevertheless,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  cannot  be  devoted  to  it,  and  when  three  or  four  hours  only  can  be 
spiired,  care  Miould  be  taken  tliat  the  whole  of  this  time  is  occupied  by  moderate 
and  healthful  exertion  in  the  open  air.  A  period  of  recreation  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  students  woula  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  might  often 
be  spent  in  listless  sauntering,  or  in  violent  exertion.  Or  if  a  portion  of  tlie  day 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  tnu  observation  of  the  masters  of  tlie  school,  it  would 
prove  a  period  in  which  associations  might  be  formed  among  the  students  incon- 
■iftent  with  the  discipline ;  and  habits  might  spring  up  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence <»f  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  masters.  In  so  brief  a  period  of 
training,  it  is  necessary  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  student  should  he  guided 
by  a  superior  mind. 

Not  only,  by  the  daily  labor  of  the  garden,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
■diool  influenced,  but  habits  are  formed  consistent  with  the  student's  future  lot. 
It  it  well  both  for  his  own  health,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  that  the 
adioolmaster  should  know  how  to  grow  his  garden  stufi^,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  innocent  recreation  near  his  home. 

We  have  also  adhered  to  the  fru^  diet  which  we  at  first  selected  for  the 
athooL  Some  little  variety  has  been  mtroduced,  but  we  attach  great  importance 
to  the  students  being  accustomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  economical,  and  to  ar- 
rangements in  their  dormitories  so  simple  and  devoid  of  luxury,  that  in  after  life 
they  will  not  in  an  humble  school  be  visited  with  a  sense  of  privation,  when  their 
scanty  fare  and  mean  furniture  are  compared  with  the  more  abundant  food  and 
oomlorts  of  the  training  school.  We  have  therefore  met  every  rising  complaint 
rmeoting  either  the  (quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  humble  accommo- 
datiOQ  in  the  .dormitories,  with  explanations  of  the  importance  of  forming,  in  the 
■cfaool,  habita  of  frugality,  and  ot  the  paramount  duty  of  nurturing  a  patient 
spirit^  to  meet  the  future  privations  of  tne  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  p<)or. 

Our  experience  also  leads  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  dress.  For  the  younger  pupils  we  had,  on  this  account,  prepared  a 
plain  dark  dress  of  rifle  green,  and  a  working  dress  of  fustian  cord.  As  respects 
the  adults,  we  have  felt  the  importance  of  checking  the  slightest  tendency  to 
peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  foppery.  We  have  en^av- 
ored  to  impress  on  the  students  that  the  dress  and  the  manners  of  .the  master 
of  a  school  for  the  poor  should  be  decorous,  but  that  the  prudence  of  liis  life 
shoold  likewise  find  expression  in  their  simplicity.  There  should  be  no  habit  nor 
estemal  sign  of  self-indulgence  or  vanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  laborious  exer- 
tion. He  must,  therefore,  form  habits  of  early  rising,  and  of  activity  and  perse- 
vering industry.  In  the  winter,  befiire  it  is  light,  the  household  work  must  be 
finished,  and  the  sdiool-rooms  prepared  by  the  students  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 
One  hour  and  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  one  class 
most  assemble  winter  and  summer,  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clocL,  for  instruction. 
The  day  is  filled  with  the  claims  of  duty  requiring  the  constant  exertion  of  mind 
and  body,  until,  at  half  past  nine,  the  household  retire  to  rest. 

By  this  laborious  and  frugal  life,  eamoiuy  of  management  is  reconciled  with 
the  efficiency  both  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  school,  and  the 
master  goes  forth  into  the  world  humble,  industrious,  and  instructed. 

But  into  the  student's  character  higher  sentiments  must  enter,  if  we  rightly 
ooDoeive  the  mission  of  the  master  of  a  school  for  the  poor.  On  tlie  religious 
conditioo  of  the  household,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  uepends  the  cultivation 
of  that  religious  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  cannot  take  its 
right  place  among  tlie  motives  which  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 
mister's  activity. 

There  t«  a  necetsitji  for  incfttant  vigilance  in  the  management  of  a  training 
school.  The  principal  sliould  be  lerV  a»  a  serpent^  while  the  gentleness  of  his 
discipline,  ana  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils,  should 
enoonrago  the  most  mureserved  communications  with  him.    Much  of  his  leisure 
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should  be  devoted  to  private  interviews  with  the  students,  and  emp1o;^ed  in  in- 
stilling  into  their  minds  high  principles  of  action.  A  cold  and  repulsive  air  oC 
authority  mav  preserve  the  appearance  of  order,  regularitjr,  and  submission  in 
the  household ;  but  these  will  prove  delusive  signs  if  the  principal  does  not  pos- 
sess the  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  say  the  affections,  of  nis  charge.  He 
sliould  be  most  accessible,  and  unwearied  in  the  patience  with  which  he  listeot 
to  confessions  and  inquiries.  While  it  is  felt  to  oe  impossible  that  he  should 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  evil,  there  should  be  no  such  severity  in  his  tone 
of  rebuke  as  to  check  that  confidence  which  seeks  guidance  from  a  superior  in* 
telli^cnce.  As  far  as  its  relation  to  the  principal  ocdy  is  concerned,  every  fault 
should  be  restrained  and  corrected  by  a  conviction  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  which 
it  causes  to  an  anjdous  friend,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  a  too  jealous  authority. 
Tlinf«  conscience  will  gradually  be  roused  by  the  example  of  a  master,  respectM 
for  his  purity,  and  loved  for  nis  gentleness,  and  inferior  sentiments  will  be  re- 
placed by  motives  derived  from  the  highest  source. 

Where  so  much  has  to  be  learned,  and  where,  among  other  studies,  so  much 
religious  knowledge  must  be  acquired,  tlicrc  is  danger  that  religion  should  be 
redded  chiefly  as  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  A  speculative  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  those  habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  growth  of 
deeply-seated  religious  convictions,  may  be  a  dangerous  acquisition  to  a  teacher 
of  the  young.  How  important,  therefore,  is  it  tluit  the  rebgious  services  of  the 
household  should  become  the  means  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  merely  to 
inform  the  memory,  but  to  master  the  convictions  and  to  interest  the  feelings  1 
Religion  is  not  merely  to  be  taught  in  the  school — it  must  be  the  element  ia 
whidi  the  students  hve. 

This  religious  life  is  to  be  nurtured  by  the  example,  by  the  public  instnictioo 
of  the  principal,  and  by  his  private  counsel  and  admonition ;  by  the  relispona 
services  of  the  household ;  by  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  stuflents,  and  the 
habits  of  private  meditation  and  devotion  which  they  are  led  to  form ;  by  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  and  by  the  acts  of  dmrity  aud  self-denial  whidi 
belong  to  their  future  calling. 

How  important,  is  it  that  the  principal  should  embody  such  ai»  example  of  pa- 
rity  and  elevation  of  character,  of  gentleness  of  manners,  and  of  unwearied  be- 
nevolence, as  to  increase  the  power  of  his  teaching,  by  the  respect  and  convictioo 
which  wait  upon  a  consistent  life !  Into  the  religious  services  of  the  household 
he  should  endeavor  to  inspire  such  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  would  spread  itself 
thniugh  the  familiar  life,  and  hallow  every  season  of  retirement  Tne  manage- 
ment of  the  village  school  affords  opportunities  for  cultivating  habits  of  kindness 
and  patience.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Sunday-schools ;  they  should  be  trained  in  the  preparation  of  the  volunr 
tary  teachers  by  previous  instruction ;  in  the  visitation  of  the  absent  children ; 
in  the  management  of  the  clothing  and  sick  clubs  and  libraries  attached  to  sudi 
schools.  They  should  be  accustomed  to  the  performance  of  those  parochial  du- 
ties in  which  the  schoolmaster  mav  lighten  the  burden  of  the  clergyman.  For 
this  purpose,  they  should  learn  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  benefit  club.  Hmj 
should  instruct  and  manage  the  village  choir,  and  should  learn  to  play  the  orffan. 

While  in  attendance  on  the  village  school,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  they 
should  accompany  the  master  in  his  visits  to  children  detained  at  home  by  sick- 
iness,  and  should  listen  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  which  he  may  then 
administer ;  tliey  should  also  attend  him  when  his  duty  requires  a  visit  to  the 
parents  of  some  refractory  or  indolent  scholar,  and  should  learn  how  to  secure 
their  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  of  the  child. 

Before  he  leaves  the  training  school,  the*  student  should  have  formed  a  disiiiiGi 
<conceptioii,  from  precept  and  practice,  how  his  example,  his  instruction,  and  hit 
works  of  charity  and  religion,  ought  to  promote  the  Christian  civil»ation  of  the 
.community  in  which  he  labors. 

Turn  we  again  to  the  contrast  of  such  a  picture.    Let  us  suppose  a  school  in 

which  this  vigilance  in  the  formation  of  character  is  deemed  superfluous ;  or  n 

principal,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  whose  character  is  not  strengthened  by  the 

wisdom  of  experience.    A  fJEiir  outward  show  of  order  and  industry,  and  great 

tiiilellectual  development^  may,  in  either  case,  be  cooaistent  with  the  latent  png' 
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of  a  rank  corruption  of  manners,  mining  aU  beneath.  Unless  the  searching 
intttUigence  of  the  principal  is  capable  of  discerning  the  dispositions  of  his  charge, 
and  anticipating  their  tendencies,  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  molding  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  by  the  power  of  a  loftier  character  and  a  superior  will  In  that 
ease,  or  when  the  principal  deems  such  vigilance  superfluous,  and  is  content  with 
the  intellectual  labors  of  his  office,  leaving  the  little  republic,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  to  form  its  own  manners,  and  to  create  its  own  standnrd  of  prmciple  and 
action,  tlie  catastrophe  of  a  deep  ulcerous  corruption  is  not  likely  to  be  long  de- 
layed. 

In  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  tjie  progress  of  degeneracy.  A  school,  in 
whidi  the  formation  of  character  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  uiq  masters,  must  aban- 
don that  all-important  end  to  the  republic  of  scholars.  When  these  are  selected 
from  the  educated  and  upper  ranks  of  society,  the  school  will  derive  its  code  of 
monU  from  that  prevalent  in  such  classes.  When  the  pupils  belong  to  a  very 
humble  class,  their  characters  are  liable,  under  such  arrangements,  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  vices  of  the  lowest  orders.  One  pu- 
pil, the  victim  of  low  vices,  or  of  a  vulgar  coarseness  of  thought,  escaping  the  eye 
of  an  unsuspicious  principal,  or  unsought  for  by  the  vigilance  which  is  expended 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  school,  may  corrupt  the  private  intercourse  of 
the  etodcnts  with  low  buffoonery,  profligate  iests,  and  sneers  at  the  self-den\'ing 
leal  of  the  humble  student ;  may  gradually  lead  astray  one  after  another  of  the 
pupils  to  clandestine  Iwbits,  if  not  to  the  secret  practice  of  vice.  Under  such 
eireumstances,  the  counsels  of  the  principal  would  gradually  become  subjects  of 
ridicule.  A  conspiracy  of  direct  insubordination  would  be  formed.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  superior  would  barely  maintain  a  fair  external  appearance  of  order 
and  respect 

Every  master  issuing  from  such  a  school  would  become  the  active  agent  of  a 
degeneracy  of  manners,  by  whicli  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  would  be  infected. 

The  formation  of  the  character  is,  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  school, 
and  the  principal  should  be  a  man  of  Christian  eamei»tness,  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perience, of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  humblest  simplicity  and  purity 
of  manners. 

V^xt  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
general  development  of  his  intelligence.  The  extent  of  his  attainments,  though 
within  a  certain  range  a  necessary  object  of  his  training,  should  be  subordinate 
to  that  mental  cultivation,  whicli  confers  the  powers  of  self-education,  and  gives 
the  greatest  strength  to  his  reflective  faculties.  On  this  account,  among  others, 
we  attach  importance  to  the  methods  uf  importing  knowledge  pursued  in  the 
Normal  School.  While  we  have  insured  that  the  attainments  of  the  students 
ihoold  be  exact,  by  testing  them  with  searching  examinations,  repented  at  tho 
dote  of  every  week,  and  reiterated  lessons  on  all  subjects  in  wliich  any  deficiency 
was  discovered,  nothing  has  been  taught  by  rote.  The  memory  Iios  never  been 
•tored,  without  the  exercise  of  the  reason.  Nothing  has  been  learned  which  lias 
not  been  understood.  This  very  obvious  course  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  humbler  branches  of  learning — principles  being  hidden  in  rules,  defining 
only  their  most  convenient  application ;  or  buried  under  a  heap  of  facts,  united 
by  no  intelligible  link.  To  form  the  character,  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 
to  itore  the  mind  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  these  were  the  objects  of  the 
Kormal  School 

In  the  village  school  a  new  scene  of  labor  developed  itself,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  period  of  our  last  report,  and  has  now  nearly  reached  its  term, 
if  we  attach  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  formation  of  character  as  the  object 
of  ihe  Normal  School,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  an  elementary 
acbobl,  and  of  instructing  a  class  in  each  branch  of  elementary  knowledge,  is  ihe 
peculiar  object  of  the  model-school  attached  to  anv  training  institution.  In  its 
proper  province  as  subordinate  to  the  instruction  and  training  in  a  Normal  School^ 
tt  it  (Umcult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizing  and  oonductipg  common  schools.  With* 
out  this,  the  most  judicious  labor  in  the  >ormal  School  may,  so  far  as  the  future 
Wftfn1'M»f  of  tlie  student  as  a  schoolmaster  is  concerned,  be  literally  wasted.    It 
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is  potsible  to  conceive  that  the  •character  mny  be  formed  on  the  |rarcat  model; 
that  tlie  inteliigence  may  have  bemi  kept  io  heidthful  actiyity ;  and  that  Uio 
requisite  general  and  technical  instruction  may  harre  been  acquired,  jet  without 
the  aptitude  to  teach ;  without  skill  acquired  firom  precept  and  example ;  with- 
out tne  habits  matured  in  the  discipline  of  sdiools;  without  ihe  methods  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  is  reduced  w  technical  rules,  and  the  matter  of  instme- 
tion  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form  fur  elementary  scholars,  the  previoas 
labor  wants  the  link  which  unites  it  to  its  peculiar  task.  On  the  other  nand,  to 
select  from  the  common  drudgery  of  u  handcraft,  or  from  the  humble,  if  not  mean 
pursuits  of  a  petty  trade,  a  young  man  barely  (if  indeed  at  all)  instructed  in  the 
immblest  elements  of  reading,  wriCing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  conceive  that  a 
few  months'  attendance  on  a  model-school  can  make  him  acquainted  with  the  the- 
ury  of  its  organization,  convert  him  into  an  adept  in  its  methods,  or  even  rivet 
upon  his  stubborn  memory  any  significant  part  of  the  technical  knowledge  of 
wliich  he  has  inmicdiate  need,  is  a  mistake  too  shameful  to  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive its  universal  failure. 

When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  methods  <^ 
organizing  and  teaching  in  com n ion  schools,  we  mean  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
previous  training  of  the  character,  expansion  of  the  intelligence,  and  sufficient 
technical  instruction.  Without  this  previous  preparation,  the  instruction  in  the 
mo<lel-school  is  empirical,  and  the  luckless  wight  would  have  had  greater  suc- 
cess in  his  handcraft,  tliun  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  his  school 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  tlie  attention  of  the  students  has  especially 
of  late  been  directed  to  Ihu  theory  of  the  organization  of  schools,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  teacliing. 

The  method  of  conveying  instruction  is  peculiarly  important  in  an  elementary 
school,  because  the  scholars  receive  no  learning  and  little  judicious  training  iSt 
home,  and  arc,  therefore,  dependent  for  their  education  on  the  very  limited  pe- 
riod of  their  attendance  at  school  On  this  account  nothing  superfluous  should 
be  taught,  lest  what  is  necessary  be  not  attained.  The  want  of  a  fit  preparattoo 
oi  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  andttie  brevity  of  his  school  life,  are  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  most  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  so  that  tnis 
short  period  may  become  as  profitable  as  possible.  Tlie  regularity  of  the  child's 
attendance,  the  interest  be  takes  in  his  learning,  and  his  success,  will  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  state  of  his  faculties  and 
the  condition  of  society  from  wliich  he  is  taken.  If  his  progress  be  obstructed 
by  the  obscurity  of  liis  master's  teacliing,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  tact  whidi 
captivates  the  miaginatiou  of  cliildrcn,  and  rouses  the  activity  of  their  minds,  the 
scholar  will  become  dull,  listless,  and  untoward ;  will  neglect  his  leaminp^  and 
his  school  and  degenerate  into  an  obstinate  dunce.  The  eaisiest  transition  in 
ac(^uirement  is  in  the  order  of  simplicity  from  the  known  to  tne  unknown,  and 
It  IS  indispensable  to  skillful  teacliing  that  the  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
arranged  m  a  synthetic  order,  so  that  all  the  elements  may  have  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  a  progressive  series  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 
Tliis  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction  requires  a  previous  analysis,  which 
•can  only  be  successfully  accomplislied  by  the  devotion  of  much  time.  Such 
anethods  are  only  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by  experience.  The  element- 
.ary  schoolmaster,  however  highly  instructed,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  possess 
•either  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  peculiar  analytical  talent ;  ana  unless  this  work 
of  arrangement  be  accomplished  for  him,  he  cannot  hope,  by  the  technical  instruc- 
tion of  the  Normal  School,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  invent  a  method  by  ar- 
ranting  the  matter  of  instruction. 

In  order,  therefore,  tliat  he  may  teach  nothing  superfluous ;  that  he  may  con 
vey  his  instruction  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  and  in  the  order  of  sunplicity,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  a  method  of  communicating 
each  branch  of  knowledge. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  individual  teaching  is  impossible  in  a 
common  school  Every  form  of  organization,  from  the  monitorial  to  the  simulta- 
neous, includes  more  or  less  of  collective  teaching.  Tlie  characterij^tics  of  skillful 
collective  teaching  are  the  simplicity  and  precision  with  which  the  knowledge  is 
communicated,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction.    Dif- 
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fote,  desultory,  or  unconnected  lessons  are  a  waste  of  time ;  they  leave  no  perm*- 
nent  traces  on  the  memory ;  they  confuse  the  minds  of  children,  insteaa  of  in- 
ttmctin^  them  and  strengthening  their  faculties. 

Certam  moral  consequences  also  flow  from  the  adoption  of  skillful  methods  of 
teaching.  The  relations  of  regard  and  respect  which  ouffht  to  exist  between 
tho  master  and  his  scholars  are  liable  to  disturbance,  when,  from  his  imper- 
fect skill,  their  progress  in  learning  is  slow,  their  minds  remain  inactiye,  and 
their  exertions  are  languid  and  unsuccessfuL  A  school  in  which  the  master  is 
inapt^  and  the  scholars  are  dull,  too  frequently  becomes  the  scene  of  a  harB).er 
discipline.  Inattention  must  be  prevented — ^indolence  Quickened — impatience 
restrained — insubordination  and  truancy  corrected ;  yet  lul  these  are  earl^  con- 
teqaences  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  master.  To  enforce  attention  and  mdua- 
trv,  and  to  secure  obedience  and  decorum,  the  languid  and  the  listless  are  too 
ollen  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  coercion,  when  the  chief  requisite  is  method 
and  tact.  The  master  supplies  his  own  deficiencies  with  the  rod ;  and  what  he 
cannot  accomplish  by  skill,  he  endeavors  to  attain  by  the  force  of  authority. 

Such  a  result  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  wonder,  when  the  master  has  received 
DO  tvstematic  instruction  in  method.  To  leave  the  student  without  the  aid  of 
metiod,  is  to  subject  him  to  the  toil  of  analysis  and  invention,  when  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  talent  to  analyze  and  invent. 

The  Report  of  1843  dwells  on  the  several  methods  previously  noticed  in 
the  extracts  already  made  from  the  Report  of  1841,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

Tliese  several  Methoda  have  now  been  tested  by  experience  on  the  most  pub- 
lic theater,  and  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  of  masters 
of  elementary  schools.  The  Manuals  in  whiai  they  are  embodied  render  their 
acquisition  compamtivcly  easy  even  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
receiving  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  them  frt>m  adepts.  The  school  of 
method  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  metropolis  tho 
means  of  acquiring  the  requisite  skill ;  and  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  whom  the 
Normal  Schools  will  annually  disseminate,  will  diffuse  them  through  the  country. 
Every  school  conducted  with  complete  efficiency  by  a  master  trained  in  a  Norma] 
School,  will  become  a  model  to  neighboring  schools  which  have  not  enjoyed  sun- 
ibur  advantages.  On  this  account  uone,  it  is  important  that  no  student  from  a 
Nonnal  ScImkiI  should  commence  his  labors  in  the  country  mitil  he  has  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  teaching  tliese  necessary  elements. 

In  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half^  a  student  ought  to 
spend  three  hours  daily,  during  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
teaching  in  the  village  sclvmL  When  the  course  of  instruction  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  one  year,  four  months  should  be  thus  employed,  and  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  training,  instruction  in  method  should  form  an  element  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  Normal  School 

By  such  means  alone  can  a  rational  conception  of  method  be  attained,  and  that 
skill  in  the  art  of  conducting  a  school  and  instructing  a  class  without  which  all 
the  labors  of  the  Nonnal  School  in  imparting  technical  knowledge  are  wasted,  be- 
cause the  student  lias  no  power  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

In  the  Repoit  of  1847,  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Moseley,  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the  labors  of  this 
institution  with  unminglcd  satisfaction.  It  stands  out  honorably  distinguished 
finom  all  others  as  a  place  where  thk  methods  of  elemxntaet  ikstbuction  are 
recognized  as  legitimate  objects  of  research,  and  where  tkachixg  is  studied  as 

A3r  ART. 

That  shifting,  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  is  associated  with  mechanical 
parsuits,  such  as  liave  usually  been  tho  previous  pursuits  of  the  students  of 
training  institution^  does  not  readily  pass  mto  a  dose  and  continuous  applicatioo 
of  the  understanding,  any  more  than,  in  respect  to  our  bodily  health,  a  state  of 
constant  physical  exertion  gives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life.  A  laborer  is 
not  euily  converted  into  a  student    It  is  not  to  be  done  by  putting  a  book  b»- 
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fore  bim.    He  may  sit  with  that  book  before  him  for  months,  and  jet  never  b^;i3 
to  learn. 

Such  a  man  requirea  to  be  roused  from  that  mental  apathy  which  has  grown 
upon  him  by  the  disuse  of  his  faculties,  and  to  be  taught  the 'secret  of  his  pow- 
ers. This  is  best  effected  b^  the  direct  contact  of  his  own  mind  with  that  uf  a 
vigorous  teacher,  and  for  tlus  reason  oral  instruction  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
business  of  a  training  school 

A  system  which  hmits  itself  to  this  expedient  of  instruction  will  probably,  how- 
ever, fail  of  some  important  results.  The  teacher  must  also  bo  a  student  Un* 
less  this  be  the  case,  the  lessons  he  gives  in  his  school  will  edio  every  day  mora 
faintly  the  instructions  he  received  at  the  college.  Each  lesson  should  have  had 
its  preparation.  However  humble  the  subject,  or  the  class  of  children  to  whom 
it  is  aadre^sed,  there  is  probably  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  books 
which  is  applicable  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  applications  that  lie 
the  legitimate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less  valuable  in  their  influence 
upon  his  school  than  upon  himself 

The  labor  of  oral  instruction  is,  however,  so  g^eat,  that  to  adopt  it  in  respect 
to  ever  so  smfdl  a  number  of  students,  supposes  the  union  of  several  teachers; 
and  thus  is  obtained  that  division  of  the  subjects  taught  among  the  teachen 
which  enables  each  to  confine  /</«  attention  to  a  particular  cla*9  of  tMect*,  and 
thereby  himself  to  acquire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but 
of  the  best  means  of  teaching  thein^  which  is  essential  to  his  success. 

It  is  not  onlv,  however,  because  each  teacher  teaches  better^  that  a  favorable 
influence  is  to  De  attributed  to  the  labors  of  various  teachers  in  an  institutioa 
like  t1ii!<,  but  because  there  is  an  awakening  and  stimulating  power  in  the  rude 
attacks  made  by  a  succession  of  vigorous  teachers — each  with  a  different  subject, 
and  an  energy  concentrated  in  it~-H)u  a  sluggish  understanding ;  and  in  the  dif 
ferent  impressions  they  leave  upon  it. 

Tlierc  are  phases  in  every  man*s  mind  which  adapt  it  to  receive  impressiooa 
from  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  as  from  one  subject  rather  than 
from  another.  And  thus,  between  one  of  a  succession  of  teachers  and  some  in- 
dividual student,  there  may  be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could 
have  awakened,  and  there  may  be  conmienced  a  process  of  instruction  in  soma 
individual  mind,  which  the  united  labors  of  all  the  rest  could  not  have  moved. 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  favorable  optnioo 
whidi  has  been  earned  for  it  among  the  friends  of  education,  by  the  many  ad- 
mirable teachers  it  lias  sent  out,  the  experience  of  our  examination  would  nave 
supplied  it. 

JBifty-four  young  men  were  assembled  who,  originally  educated  here,  had  for 
various  periods  of  from  one  to  seven  vears  been  in  charge  of  elementary  schoolflb 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  forming  the  pcrsoiutl  acquaintance  of  these 
men,  and  each  of  them  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  the  classes  of  the  village 
school. 

The  impression  we  received  of  them  from  these  efforts  was  eminently  favorm- 
ble.  Nor  was  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  examination  of  the  papers 
written  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  proposed  to  them.  Although  their  course 
of  regular  instruction  had  in  many  cases  long  ceased,  the  knowledge  they  bad 
acquired  had  not  been  lost.  It  was  evident  that  their  education  had  been  of 
that  kind  which  has  a  tendency  to  perfect  itself  and  that  the  process  of  instruo- 
tion  commenced  here  in  their  miflds  had  gone  oa 
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Wb  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  gymnasium  or 
fchool  for  secondary  instruction  in  Saxony,  mainly,  to  Dr.  Hermann 
Wimmer,  of  Dresdea  Dr.  Wimmer*  was  educated  in  the  common 
■chool,  gymnasium,  and  university  of  his  native  country;  was  trained  for 
a  classical  teacher  in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  KJotz, 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  in  the  Fitzhum  gymna- 
■iom  or  filochmann  college  at  Dresden,  one  of  the  best  classical  schools 
in  Germany. 

The  gymnasia  of  Saxony  are  partly  boarding  and  partly  day  schools. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  former  at  Meissen,  Grimma,  and  Schulpforte, 
were  'established  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation  by  the  electors  of  Sax- 
ony on  the  foundation  of  the  old  monasteries  or  cloisters,  the  buildings 
and  funds  being  thus  diverted  from  ecclesiastical  to  educational  purposes. 
These  schools  are  known  as  FantewchtUen,  or  Prince  schools,  or 
ElotUrschulen,  or  Cloister  school,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  founda- 
tion. These  old  boarding  g]rmnasia  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wimmer.  the 
hearths  of  classical  learning  in  Germany.  The  gymnasium  of  Pforta, 
(schola  Portensis,)  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1543,  the  funds  of  the  old 
monastery  having  been  sequestered  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  advice  of  Luther,  for  this  purpose.  In  1815,  the  school  passed  with 
the  province  in  which  it  is  located  into  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  The 
fbnndation  yielded,  in  1838,  a  revenue  of  $30,000,  on  which  one  hundred 
and  seventy  beneiSciaries  (irUranera)  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  in- 
•tincted.  In  most  of  the  boarding  gymnasia  there  are  a  class  of  pupils, 
(extranenj)  whose  tuition  is  free,  but  who  board,  at  their  own  expense, 
with  the  professors.  Besides  the  Fursten,  or  Prince  schools,  there  were 
hi  all  the  large  cities,  a  gymnasia  supported  by  municipal  taxation  and 
private  tuition,  and  managed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  most  of  the  gymnasia  have  been  merged  in  the  bur- 
gher or  higher  elementary  school,  leaving  eight  or  ten  to  be  aided  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  which  are  continued  as  classical 
schools.  These  are  open  day  schools,  and  are  situated  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  the  parents  of  most  of  the  pupils  reside. 

Between  the  Fursten,  or  strictly  boarding  schools,  and  the  open  or  day 
gymnasia,  there  are  two  of  a  peculiar  character — the  Thomas  school 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  Blochmann-vizthum  gymnasium  at  Dresden.    The 

*  Dr.  Wimmer  U  now  (18G2)  enfifed  in  preparinf  for  the  pren  in  Dretden,  hit  obaerra. 
dOM  on  "  Education  aud  Religion  in  the  Unitea  8tatee"-4he  reeulte  of  hie  Tieit  to  thie  eoan- 
Cfy  In  1860^1.    The  woric  wIU  be  sold  bj  B.  Weetermann  4c  Co.,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Thomas  school  is  partly  a  classical  and  partly  a  musical  institution ;  more 
than  half  of  its  students  form  the  great  vocal  choir  of  the  Thomas 
church,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  performances  on  Saturday's  and  Sun- 
day's. Those  students  called  alumni,  have  their  tuition  and  5oard  free, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  college  life  earn  some  money  by  their  oc- 
casional singing.  A  similar  musical  class  exists  in  connection  with  other 
city  gymnasia,  but  the  musical  instruction  is  not  carried  so  far.  We 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Blochmann  institution. 

BLOCBMAKN-VIZTHUM  GTMNAlfUM  AT  DREIOKN. 

Tile  Bloclmiaxm-Tiztliam  gymnasium  oombines  within  itself  a  danical,  and  a 
real  or  acientifio  school,  and  a  preparatory  school,  or  progymnasinm.  It  is  both  a 
boarding  and  dav  school,  and  partakes  of  a  public  and  private  diaraeter, 
being  under  the  oireotion  of  the  government  authorities  as  a  public  school,  ana 
Buppttrted  in  part  out  of  funds  left  by  Count  Vizthum  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  for  me  education  of  children  of  the  Vizthum  and  other  noble  femOies, 
and  lor  a  number  of  poor  boys  who  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  as  oom- 
panions  of  the  young  nobles  to  stimulate  them  by  their  zeal  and  diligence. 

All  the  boarding  students,  about  eighty,  are  distributed  into  nine  rooms.  The 
occupants  of  a  room  are  unaer  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  teachers,  who  has 
generally  an  adjoining  dwelling-room.  He  is  interested  in  their  moral  and  intd- 
leotual  welfare,  is  applied  to  by  the  teachers  who  see  any  thing  in  their  pupils  to 
commend  or  to  blame,  and  by  the  parents  who  wish  to  hear  something  about 
their  physical  or  spiritual  health ;  he  gives  the  allowance  oi  money  for  buying 
books,  clothes,  or  whatever  they  want ;  briefly,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
absent  parent,  and  enjoys  usually  the  respect,  confidence,  and  love  of  his  pupils. 
They  come  but  occasionally  and  for  a  few  moments  to  their  room,  to  get  books  or 
something  else  out  of  their  secretaries,  or  in  stormy  days  they  arc  allowed  to  pass 
a  leisure  hour  there ;  but  the  neighboring  teacher  has  no  oversight  of  them,  unless 
ho  is  disturbed  in  his  studies  by  their  noise,  and  then  he  gives  them  to  under- 
stand, by  knocking  at  the  door,  that  he  is  at  home,  which  generally  suffices  to 
prevent  any  further  interference.  Tlie  order  of  the  day  is  exclusively  conmiitted 
to  the  Inspectors  of  the  day.  For  every  day  two  professors  are  intrusted  with 
this  responsible  office,  so  that  every  officer  has  the  ambiguous  honor  and  the  tirs- 
some  task  of  sharing  with  a  colleague  for  one  day  of  the  week  the  command  over 
the  whole.  On  that  day  he  must  see  that  the  students  rise  (at  5  o'clock  in  the 
summer,  at  6  in  the  winter.)  must  be  present  at  the  first  breskfsst,  superintend 
the  study  hours  from  5}  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  (all  study  in  four  adjoining  dass-rooms,) 
lead  singing  and  praying  in  the  chapel,  keep  order  before  the  lessons  begin,  ascer- 
tain whether  all  the  teachers  in  the  nine  classes  are  present  before  he  leaves  for 
his  recitation  or  lodging-room,  must  be  in  the  garden  at  the  time  of  second  break- 
fast from  9}  to  10|,  in  stormy  days  go  over  £e  olassrs  and  rooms,  and  so  again 
froom  1 1  or  12  till  3,  when  the  lessons  commence  again  and  continue  till  4} :  and 
again  from  5}  till  8  are  study  hours,  in  which  he  must  be  every  where  and  nownere, 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  he  must  be  the  walking  or  bathing-compan- 
ion of  half  the  section.  At  8  is  sapper  time ;  at  9,  the  great  mass  must  go  to  bed. 
and  only  such  students  of  the  superior  clssses  as  are  to  be  trusted,  are  permittea 
to  study  until  10,  when  the  tired  inspectors  take  their  last  round  through  the 
bedrooms,  to  ascertain  whether  all  are  asleep  or  are  likely  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  then,  unless  something  extraordinary  has  happened  daring  the  day,  satisfiea 
with  themselves  and  their  day's  work,  they  retire  to  their  rooms.  Except  the 
day  scholars,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house  to  make  a  social  visit  without 
a  ticket  of  permission  from  his  special  tutor,  signed  likewise  by  the  director^  where 
the  time  of  leaving  is  mentioned  and  the  statement  of  the  time  of  arrivmg  and 
leaving  again  b  expected  fitnn  the  hand  of  the  vinted  person. 

Besides  the  three  or  four  study  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of  die  two 
inspectors,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  necesury  preparation  and  repe- 
tition, the  students  are  bound  to  be  in  the  garden,  walking,  running,  playing,  or 
exercising  in  some  way.    It  is  in  this  fr«e  time,  also,  that  lessons  on  the  piano,  in 
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■iiiffiiig,  gymnastics,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding,  are  given.  Only  the  last  honr 
ofuie  evening  is  allowed  to  the  older  students  for  staying  in  their  rooms.  In  this 
rapect  the  Vizthom  gynmasium  takes  the  extreme  view,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  practice  of  studying  in  the  room,  adopted  by  the  other  colleges,  seems  to  be 
generally  preferable  to  that  of  studying  in  full  classes.  But  it  is  the  authority  of 
the  older  students,  on  which  the  practicability  and  the  success  of  studying  in 
common  rooms,  without  the  inspection  of  quite  as  many  tutors,  chiefly  depends, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  as  well  as  the  demand  of  rational  supervision, 
seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  an  arrangement  not  sufficiently  comfortable  to 
make  studying  the  great  pleasure  of  life,  as  one  might  experience  in  the  common 
rooms  of  theFilrstenschool,  or  in  the  private  chambers  of  students  in  city  gymna- 
sia. There  is  a  conference  of  the  twelve  chief  teachers  on  Saturdays,  the  Direc- 
tor being  Chairman  and  the  youngest  professor  secretary,  in  which  the  events  of 
the  week  are  spoken  of  and  disciplinary  measures  taken.  The  private  teachers 
have  no  access  but  in  oases  where  they  are  particularly  concerned.  Every  pro- 
femor  has  the  right  of  punishing,  and  the  private  teachers  may  apply  for  it  to  the 
inspector.  To  make  use  of  that  painful  right,  the  teacher  as  such  is  but  rarely 
forced,  oflener  in  the  quality  of  inspector,  and  it  will  bo  understood,  almost  never 
as  special  tutor.  Corporeal  punishment  is  forbidden.  The  common  penalty  is  de- 
privation of  one  of  the  meals ;  the  highest  is  imprisonment.  It  happens  in  the 
blochmann  institution,  that  to  malefactors  of  inveterate  habits  flog]?ing  is  applied, 
but  only  to  those  of  the  two  preparatory  classes,  and  by  decree  of  the  conference, 
and  in  presence  of  the  directors.  In  the  common  gymnasia,  where  professora 
and  students  meet  with  each  other  only  in  the  recitation  rooms,  there  is  less 
chance  of  transgressing  laws,  the  law  of  the  class-room  being  but  one,  and  that 
every  moment  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  would-be-transgressor  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law-giver  and  judge,  but  habitual  indolence  and  laziness  will  meet 
^th  something  more  than  a  sermon  on  diligence,  which  would  bo  like  casting  a 
brilliant  pearl  before  a  swine  ]  a  few  involuntary  study-hours  for  making  a  Latin 
Oile  appeals  better  and  more  successfully  to  the  stubborn  heart.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend ;  hdnce  expulsion  from  the  college  is  and  ought  to  be  a  rare  case,  and 
such  a  victim  has  usually  gone,  before,  through  the  dark  hole  called  career y  which 
is  known  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  gymnasiasts  more  by  name  than  by  sight. 
There  is  generally  speaking,  in  the  Oerman  gymnasia,  a  strict  discipline,  without 
any  Spartan  severity  and  without  Basedow's  philanthropical  sweetness.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  a  great  many  students  who  never,  in  their  college  life, 
hoard  a  harsh  word  nor  saw  a  stem  look ;  butothera,  who  are  not  well  prepared, 
or  are  inattentive,  or  noisy,  or  have  written  their  compositions  carelessly,  or  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor  that  comes  to  the  ears  of  professors,  are  generally  dealt  with 
in  good,  plain  German,  and  **  without  gloves,' '  and  a  repetition  may  lead,  by  a 
long  graduation,  or  rather  degradation,  to  the  hole.  In  the  common  gymnasia, 
the  professors  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  life  of  the  students,  unless  some 
charge  is  brought  against  them  by  a  citizen. 

A  gymnasium  ordinarily  consists  of  four  classes,  called  Prima,  (the  highest,  or 
senbrs,)  Secunda,  Tartia,  and  Quarta,  (lowest,  or  freshman,)  and  each  of  these 
classes  are  usually  dividoid  mto  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  In  this  institntk>n 
there  are  six  classes,  including  the  progymnasium. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary  period.    In  this  school,  which  has  two 
I,  they  remain  until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.    Its  courses  are  the  following : 


Bible  history,  and  religion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin,  French,  history,  arim- 
metio,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing. 
From  the  upper  class  of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  m 
which  there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latin,  Greek,  German 
language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  music,  and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of 
the  gynmasium,  the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  entera  the 
^  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientiiio  school,  in  which  there  are  two  classes,  and  the 
duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one  year  less  than  that  of  the  olaasical  gfrmna- 
sium.  In  this  the  French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the 
claswes,  except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.  The  courses  consist  of 
religion,  German  language  and  literature,  Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics, 
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phytios,  chemistry,  natural  history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and 
music.  The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  prinoipalbrancnea  agreva  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal  Real  School  at  Berlin, 
already  describod. 

Tile  arrangements  for  the  superintcndenoe  of  the  pupils  m  this  mstitution  are, 
in^e  main,  Uke  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils  called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  super- 
intend their  fellows  when  in  the  play -ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as*  superintendents.  The  phjrsical  educati<m  of  the  pupils  ia 
very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alterations  of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good 
effect.    These  alterations  will  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  seyen.  From  m 
quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under  the  superintendence  oi  the  two 
teachers  on  duty.  Pupils  living  out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Prayers. 
From  eight  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  ailer  ten, 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfast.  Quarter  after  ten  to  twelve,  in- 
struction. Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  gymnastic 
exercises,  dancing,  or  f^ee  to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two 
superintendents.  At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quarter  after 
one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge  of  the  inspectors.  Three 
to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter 
to  five  to  quarter  after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper.  At  nine  the 
younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  nuithcmatical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even  in  the  higher 
branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most  effective  which  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  explanation  and  question,  and  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  the  class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  bo  solved  out  of  the  class-room,  and  the  written  exer- 
cises are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes  of  the  explanation  oi  the  previous  lesson. 
The  collections  in  natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  apparatus  affi>rd  very 
considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  departments.  The  chemical  laboratory, 
In  a  building  apart  fh)m  the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instmo- 
tion  and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 

The  time  of  a  gymnasium  life  varies  with  the  progress  of  the  student  in  literaiy 
acquirements.  There  are  generally  semi-annual  transfers  firom  one  divisicm  to  the 
other,  and  in  very  rare  cases  it  might  happen  that  an  excellent  student  would 
finish  his  course  in  four  years,  remaining  in  each  division  but  half  a  year,  and  on  the 
othet  hand,  a  first-rate  idler  might  stay  as  long  as  eight  years.  Hence,  the  average 
number  of  college  years  is  six.  The  student,  advancing  from  one  class  to  another, 
finds  there  a  remaining  stock  of  students  superior  to  himself,  if  not  in  talents,  at 
least  in  acquaintance  with  the  studies  and  with  the  professor  of  the  class.  After 
a  three  months'  study  and  experience,  the  able  student  nuiy  leap  over  that 
boundary  and  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  older  companions ;  and  then  he  will 
be  transferred  with  them  to  the  next  class.  It  is  easier  to  do  so  in  the  inferior 
classes  (lower  gymnasium,  IV.  and  III.,)  where  the  order  of  the  students  ia 
arranged  according  to  their  studies  in  the  class,  but  in  the  upper  gymnasium  more 
respect  is  paid  to  the  time  and  conunon  order,  though  some  capital  scholar  wOl 
break  through,  while  some  sluggard  will  be  left  bemnd.  There  is,  also,  a  good 
deal  of  dififercnce  in  this  respect  between  the  di£ferent  schools,  some  having  only 
annual  translations,  while  only  a  part  of  the  classes  are  divided ;  however,  th« 
way  of  advancement  is  in  all  the  same,  except  only  in  the  Blochmann  gynmasinm, 
where  four  regular  courses  of  one  year  and  a  hidf  each,  carry  the  student  in  az 
years  through  the  four  undivided  classes. 

History  flourishes  in  the  Grerman  colleges  to  a  high  degree,  not  only  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  learned  by  reading  the  various  authors,  but  also  Hid 
universal  history  of  the  civilized  world.  The  professor  of  history  may  be  sure  to 
have  an  attentive  class,  eager  to  hear  of  old  German  liberty  beside  the  Roman 
despotism,  of  the  Teutonic  race  conquering  the  Roman  Europe,  first  running  wild 
in  their  bravery,  then  grafting  Christian  civilization  on  the  healthy  stems  of  the 
great  empire  under  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  and  under  the  Hohen- 
staufcn,  of  the  Franks  and  Normanns  in  Gallia,  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in 
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.Bniwu,  of  the  Looflobardi  in  Italv,  of  the  lea-power  of  the  Northmen,  of  the 
fkve  oitiet  of  the  Bliddle  Agei,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  American  Revola- 
tioD.  In  history  and  mathematioi  generally,  the  diTinoDf  of  a  daas  are  united. 
Sburerer,  in  those  gymnasia  where  semi-annual  transfers  are  in  use,  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  may  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  whereas  history  may  be  tanght 
in,  short  periods,  om.  easily  made  intelligible  to  any  one  by  brief  intn^dnctions  or 
•ome  private  stndy.  We  pass  by  geography,  natural  history,  and  philosophy, 
which  have  only  a  short  life  m  the  lowest  or  highest  classes. 

Tlie  circmnstanoes,  that  mathematics  and  hirtory  are  nsually  tanght  by  one  pro- 
fiessor  each,  fiunlitates  somewhat  the  teaching,  as  it  at  least  gives  free  scope  to  the 
professor  to  make  his  arrangements  as  he  pleases,  while  the  Greek  and  lAtin  are 
mostly  tanght  by  dass-teachcrs.  The  average  nnmber  of  teachers  is  eight,  five 
or  sii  of  them  called  professors  in  some  gymnasia,  upper-teachers  in  others :  or 
aooordmg  to  their  rank  Rector  or  Director,  Prorector  or  Rector,  Collega  III.  (Tor- 
tioB.)  Collega  IV.  (Qnartns,)  etc.,  and  two  or  three  Adjuncti  or  CoUabonitorcs. 
Eaen  one  of  them  has  his  respective  class,  with  several  lessons  in  the  adjoining 
nlnssrs  It  will  be  understood  that  this  matter  depends  on  the  agreement  of  the 
eonference,  and  that  the  colleges,  therefore,  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect, 
sometimes  connderably.  But  to  a  certain  aegree  it  e^yfrts  even  in  the  Blochmann 
College,  where  there  is  no  difierenoe  of  rank  among -the  professors,  and  the 
teachers  are  appomted  not  for  classes  but  their  respective  branches.  However, 
there  being  four  teachers  of  ancient  lanffuages,  they  have  each,  besides  teaching 
m  all,  one  class  in  which  they  have  their  diief  work.  What !  four  and  more 
teachers,  only  to  instruct  in  the  ancient  languages  f  Tea,  and  all  these  have  their 
0ood  week's  work.  And  the  ancient  languages  are  not  only  equally  taught 
uroaghout  the  whole  college,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  highest  classes. 
Besides,  an  American  student  has  only  throe  recitations  a  day,  a  German  at  least 
five  lessons ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  number  of  teachers  is  wanted  in 
German  than  in  American  schools. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  an  important  pomt  of  difference.  It  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  recitations  and  lessons.  In  Germany  the  student  prepares  for  the  les- 
son ;  here  the  student  prepares  by  learning  the  lesson.  In  Germany  he  receives 
his  entire  lesson  from  the  teacher ;  here  he  recites  his  lesson  to  the  teacher. 
There  he  repeats  his  lesson  at  home:  here  he  repeats  it  before  the  teacher. 
Briefly,  there  he  learns  almost  every  thing  from  the  teachers ;  here  he  learns  tho 
greater  part  from  his  books.  We  nope  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  the  con- 
stroction  of  the  machine,  not  the  managing  of  it,  which  we  have  drawn  here  in 
sharp  lines ;  too  sharp,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  it  is  the  case  with  all  dis- 
tineUoBs  of  that  kmd,  and  yet  evidently  characteristic.  Generally  speaking,  an 
American  student  has  for  preparing  his  lesson  double  the  time  of  the  recitation  hour : 
a  German  but  half  the  time:  besides  that',  private  study  bemff  supposed  and  requirea 
as  well  there  as  here.  Here  the  class  or  lesson-book  is  uie  fireman  who  makes 
the  steam  power,  and  the  teacher  the  enffincer  who  makes  it  run.  There  the 
teacher  is  both  fireman  and  engineer,  and  Uie  student  need  to  do  no  more  than  re- 
member his  last  trip,  and  bring  a  supply  of  fricl  for  his  further  proeress.  Hence 
the  greater  number  of  lessons  and  teachers.  It  follows,  likewise,  wat  a  German 
ftndent  usually  has  his  pen  in  hand  to  make  notes  for  recording  and  repeating, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  professor  has  the  most  unlimited  liberty  in  teach- 
ing what  and  how  he  pleases.  There  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  that, 
but  a  method  prescribed  to  the  teacher  in  spite  of  his  will,  disposition  or  capacity, 
would  bear  even  more  bitter  fruits  than  a  method  of  his  own  choice,  though  H 
were  not  the  best.  Yet  he  is  not  free  in  choosing  the  author,  at  least  so  &r  as  he 
might  interfere  with  other  classes,  or  transgress  the  established  rule  of  the  college 
on  account  of  the  successive  order  to  be  otwerved.  That  order,  adopted  by  most 
of  them  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  most  competent  judges,  is  generally 
the  following: 

IV.  Comellaa  Nepof,  (Phaedrat.)  IV.  Jacob's  Reader, 

m.  Caesar.  Ovid'eMeUinorphofes,(Trit(Ia.)  III.  Xenophon.    I.nel«o.    Odrasey. 
n.  Cieero'e  Orations,  or  Cato  and  Laelfua.    IL  Herodotnt.     Plutarch.    Plato's  Crtto  or 

ialluat  or  Livy.   Virgil.  lo.    niad. 

L  Cicero'e   Rhetoric  or  Philos.    TlMltus.     I.  Thucydides.    DemoMhcoes.  Plato.   (Ba^ 

Horses.  ripides.)    Sophocles. 
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Hie  two  different  methods  of  reading  the  olaMioi,  the  thoroiiffh  and  the  cnr* 
■ory,  and  the  third  ninninff  between  them,  are  promiacuooaly  naed.  Let  oa  com- 
pare the  first  with  the  artillery,  the  second  with  the  eavaliy,  and  the  third  with 
the  infimtry,  as  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the  large  body  of  the  army.  The  first  is  m 
heayy,  cumbersome  mats,  moving  slowly  yet  reaching  fiur,  and  the  only  means  to 
make  a  fortress  surrender.  It  requires  both  learning  and  skill,  and,  if  well  di- 
rected, it  breaks  the  battle-array  of  the  enemies.  So  the  first  method  is  the  chief 
instrument  for  making  the  pupil  master  of  the  classical  field.  It  may  appear  tedi- 
ous to  stay  long  on  the  same  spot,  where  the  prospect  invites  to  proceed,  but  the 
present  place  must  be  wholly  o(Hiquered  with  all  its  environs,  while  the  charms  of 
tlie  view  around,  the  safety  firom  an  attack  of  enemies  in  the  rear,  and  the  ocm- 
sciousnesB  of  a  sure  and  safe  progresi,  will  conquer  the  worst  enemy,  the  vagrant 
laziness  of  mind.  No  gnunmatical  point,  which  is  not  entirely  subdued,  is  to  be 
passed  by,  no  beauty  of  style  to  be  overlooked,  no  nicety  of  thought  to  be  slighted. 
It  is  true,  not  a  little  learning  and  taste  is  required  from  the  officer,  to  make  it  in- 
teresting and  useful ;  for  how  can  he  make  others  at  home  where  he  himself  is  m 
stranger  ?  Or  how  may  he  avoid  the  danger  of  dwelling  long  on  those  points 
with  which  he  has  been  made  acquainted  just  before,  and  of  caring  little  about 
those  which  did  not  attract  his  special  attention,  as  already  known  to  him  super- 
ficially ?  Instances  of  abuse  have  not  been  rare  in  Germay.  Some  dictated  all 
the  later  notes  of  the  best  commentators :  perhaps  one  whole  page  to  explain  m 
single  verse,  and  added  at  last  their  own  judgment ;  others  made  the  foreign  wis- 
dom their  own,  indeed,  but  it  was  not  well  digested,  it  could  not  inspire  much 
interest  in  classical  learning.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  danger  was  not 
so  great  as  one  might  imagine,  there  being  a  variety  of  classical  teachers  in  every 
gymnasium,  who  hold  one  another  in  check,  or  rather  who  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  each  other.  Thus  it  happens  even,  that  their  foibles  turn  out  as  so  many  ad-  - 
vantages  for  the  student. 

The  cursory  method  we  have  compared  with  the  cavalry.  It  is  good  to  recon- 
noitre the  battle-field,  to  take  posMssion  c^open  places,  and  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
when  he  is  put  to  flight  No  one  should  expect  more  firom  cursory  reading.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  often  used  in  the  German  colleges,  because  it  contains  not 
much  of  educational  element,  either  for  character  or  for  learning.  However,  we 
think  it  the  best  way  to  let  it  precede,  and  follow  the  first  method.  It  acquaints 
tlie  pupil  somewhat  with  the  language  and  tone  of  the  writer,  and  thereby  makes 
the  following  more  thorough  reading  easier  and  more  interesting.  Here  the  ]no- 
ftissor  must  carry  the  stu&nt  over  the  fences  and  ditches.  It  should  kXk>w  net 
only  that  the  pupil  may  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  larger  piece  of  poetry  or  prose, 
and  excite  lasting  attacJmient  to  the  author,  but  that  it  may  throw  li^t  upon  the 

C subjects.  mfd(e  suggestions  better  understood  and  confirm  the  knowledge  of 
lage  ana  style  by  ^ent  repetition.  Here  the  student  must  carry  the  profes- 
sor, who,  however,  will  make  a  wise  use  of  bridle  and  spur.  Rapidity  of  mind 
and  elegance  of  taste  are  the  chief  requisites  for  giving  to  the  third  method  of 
reading  the  right  turn  and  the  best  success.  Every  thing  good  lies  between  ex- 
tremes. Most  teachers  are  common  foot  soldiers,  neither  laden  with  learning  nor 
rapid  in  tasteful  perception ;  neither  fond  of  standing  too  long,  nor  of  running 
too  quickly,  but  they  go  duly  on,  as  they  are  commanded  by  learning  or  custcun. 
In  modem  times  much  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  method  by  uniting 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  thorough  and  cursory  plan,  in  order  to  read  more 
of  the  author  without  losing  the  right  understanding  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
language. 

lor  '*  author-lesBons,''  a  student  is  required  to  know  all  the  necessary  words 
and  be  able  in  some  degree  to  translate  the  following  chapter.  Four  or  five  per- 
haps get  parts  of  it  for  translating.  This  being  done,  the  teacher  commences  ex- 
plaining by  asking  whatever  the  character  of  the  passage  and  the  standing  of  the 
students  allow.  In  the  lower  gymnasium  the  Latin  prose  is  used  for  repeating 
and  applying  the  rules  spoken  of  in  the  Syntax  lessons  ;  in  the  upper  g}'mnasium 
grammatical  remarks  occur  seldom,  more  frequently  rhetorical,  estheti^  and  his- 
torical ones.  Etymology  is  never  kxt  sight  of,  but  it  b  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek  stems.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  notes,  to  read  them  over  at 
home,  and  are  sometimes  directed  to  learn  the  passages  that  have  been  read  by 
heart. 
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The  editions  of  the  clanics  used  in  the  lenons  are  commonly  withoot  notes,  and 
die  nae  of  soch.  as  have  all  somewhat  difficalt  passages  explained  is  forbidden  dur- 
ing the  lenon-time.  A  good  teacher  keeps  the  whole  class  alive  chiefly  by  ques- 
tkming,  and  only  when  nobody  has  found  the  riffht  or  could  And  it,  he  formally 
begins  to  instruct  For  although  the  professor  is  the  only  source  of  instruction, 
tile  ohaiacter  of  classical  teaching  is  such,  that  it  may  bo  easily  interwoven  with 
any  kind  of  examination,  and  few  questions,  proposed  by  an  experienced  and  skill- 
fU  teacher,  will  be  so  difficult  as  not  to  find  amon^  the  many  youths  of  different 
aoqnirements  and  abilities,  at  least  one  who  could  give  a  satisCactory  answer.  We 
mean  an  answer  that  gives  a  part  of  the  point  in  question,  and  l«ids  successively 
to  the  fidl  explanation,  which  afterward  the  professor  in  a  few  words  recapitulates. 
But  however  correct  the  single  remarks  may  be,  that  instruction  only  deserves  to 
be  odted  skillful  and  ele|^t,  where  every  following  question  seems  to  originate 
from  the  preceding,  and  the  whole  series  of  remarks  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
intenudly  connect^. 

In  Prima,  eritieum  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  and,  we  believe,  not  nnsuccess- 
fidly.  To  be  sure  to  discern  hair-breadth  philological  niceties,  or  to  judge  of  the 
gnralnenefls  of  a  paasage  or  a  single  word,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  professional 
study  of  philology  ;  yet  not  only  to  give  the  result  with  some  suggestions  about 
the  Jbregoing  resesirches,  but  also  to  lay  before  the  seniors  such  critical  points  to  be 
decided  as  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  learning,  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  power  and  acutencss  of  judgment  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  professor  himself  respecting  the  choice  of  the  critical 
point  of  duscussion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  are  in  the  department 
of  education,  where  method  is  every  thing,  the  chief  point  to  be  inquired  after. 
That  young  men  of  about  twenty  years  acquainted  with  language  and  literature, 
are  qoalifiea  to  play  sometimes  the  part  of  critics,  is  evident,  and  they  ought  to  be 
practKsedin  it 

There  will  be  more  doubt  about  the  utility  of  tpeaking  Latin  in  Prima  and 
parUy  in  Secunda.  Of  course,  the  authors  are  translated  into  German,  but  gen- 
erally explained  in  Latin.  Besides,  there  is  one  hour  a  week  set  apart  in  some 
ooDqpes  for  Latin  conversation.  It  is  true  that  the  students  become  more  fJEuniliar 
with  the  language  in  many  respects,  but  the  correctness  of  language  and  elegance 
of  stjrle  are  not  always  much  improved  by  it  Agreeable  as  that  acquirement  is, 
and  even  necessary  as  yet  for  the  students  to  understand  the  Latin  lectures  in  the 
university,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  achievement  of  a  correct 
style,  ana  only  when  the  speaking  is  well  balanced  bv  continual  exercises  in  writ- 
ing, will  it  exert  a  great  and  wholsome  influence,  and  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  classical  ^Uscipline  of  mind. 

Hie  exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  duly  appreciated  in  the  German  gymnana.  In 
Quarta  and  Lower  Tertia,  where  the  syntax  is  accurately  reviewed  in  three  or  four 
hours  a  week,  short  exercises,  suitable  to  fix  the  learned  rules  by  application,  are 
made  dtAlbngand  between  the  lessons.  A  translation-book,  not  unlike  the  English 
Arnold  with  rules,  is  often  used  besides  Zumpt's  grammar,  but  the  right  under- 
atanduig  and  the  best  exercises  come  from  the  teacher.  In  Upper  Tertia  and 
Lower  Secunda  the  German  text  for  translation  is  prepared  by  the  teachers,  in 
which  some  care  is  taken  of  the  weekly  reading  and  of  the  still  fluctuating  gram- 
matical precepts.  But  in  Upper  Secunda  and  Prima,  at  least  for  two  years,  the 
Latin  exercises  are  free  eompoeitiona  on  a  given  theme.  They  are  not  always 
weekly,  but  half-monthly  ana  monthly,  in  order  to  allow  a  longer  time  to  larger 
compositions  of  six  to  ten  pages,  while  the  review  of  the  same  is  going  on  usu^Iy 
two  hours  a  week.    These  free  exercises  are  not  only  an  important,  but  also  a 

Sleasant  task  to  the  advanced  scholar,  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  grammatical 
lunder,  in  the  possession  of  all  the  necessary  words,  and  fond  of  moving  freely  iu 
imitating  what  he  has  read  and  in  expressing  what  he  thinks  best  And  on^  to 
hun  they  are  useful  to  whom  they  are  easy.  Another  help  for  writing  Latin  are 
the  "  Extemporalia^^  in  which  the  students,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  obliged  to 
write  immediately  down  in  Latin  what  they  are  told  in  German.  This  quiet  com- 
bination and  exchange  of  the  two  languages  promotes  greatiy  the  fiiKSulty  of  think- 
ing in  Latin,  necenary  to  speaking  and  writing.  In  one  gymnasium  we  noticed 
the  usage  of  spending  in  Prima  one  hour  of  the  week  in  making  a  brief  compoai- 
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tion  on  a  given  subject,  read  in  Cicero  or  spoken  of  during  the  week.  Hie  short 
time  does  not  allow  deep  reflection,  still  it  is  long  enouffh  to  the  eager  student,  to 
make  a  few  periods  chidSy  with  regard  to  the  form,  and  to  apply  some  eleganciea 
of  style  remembered  fh>m  the  last  Cicero-lesson.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that 
free  compositions  in  the  Grerman  are  made  besides,  and  that  they  rank  quite  as 
high. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oreek  reveals  natnraDy  a  somewhat  different  character,  as 
no  reproduction  either  for  speaking  or  for  writing  is  intended.  There  is  some 
writing  in  and  for  the  grammar-lessons  throughout  all  classes,  (Rott  and  Wiii«<e- 
mann^M  Exercises  are  much  used,)  but  it  is  eiwily  perceived  that  the  writingis  by- 
work,  and  tends  only  to  make  authors  and  language  better  understood.  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  young  man  who  reads  Homer  without  wanting  the  aid  of  a  lexi- 
con, is  sometimes  in  some  perplexity  to  find  a  common  Greek  word,  if  asked  in 
German.  And  the  Greek  is  not  the  worse  for  it,  provided  that  on  Uie  one  hand 
is  gained,  what  on  the  other  is  lost.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  philo- 
logist in  the  university  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  language  by  reading  and 
explaining  Greek  writers,  that  he  will  be  able  to  write  and  even  to  speak  Greek 
tolerably,  if  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  poetry,  one  hour  is  appointed  in  every  class  for 
prosody  and  metre.  The  student  of  Tertia  who  conmiences  reading  Ovid,  is  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  long  practice  of  the  rules  of  prosody  and  of  the  laws  of  hexameter 
distichs.  In  Secun£i  it  is  required  of  the  student  to  make  free  verses,  hexameters 
or  distichs.  Having  been  introduced  into  the  variegated  world  of  lyrical  forms, 
and  enabled  to  read  and  appreciate  the  odes  of  Horace,  the  **  Primaner"  makes 
litUe  poems  of  whatever  metre,  heroic,  lyric  or  dramatic.  We  hold  these  lessons 
and  exercises  to  be  very  useft|),  not  only  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  poetical  but 
also  of  the  general  rhythmical  laws  of  the  loDguages,  without  which  a  nice  under* 
standing  of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry  is  next  to  impossible. 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  private  studies.  Our  readers  who  have 
rightly  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  lessons,  that  a  German  gymnasiast  has 
plenty  of  work  in  order  to  do  his  public  task  conscientiously,  and  very  little  time 
left  for  fancy-studying,  provided  that  he  takes  a  sufficient  time  for  meals,  rest,  and 
exercise.  On  the  oSier  hand,  it  is  obvious,  that  not  all  the  authors  mentioned 
above  can  bo  read.  Tet  some  acquaintance  with  all  of  them  is  required,  and  the 
view  is  generally  taken  by  the  professors,  that  the  reading  which  can  not  be  done 
in  the  lessons  ought  to  be  supplied  at  home.  The  student,  therefore,  must  work 
pretty  hard  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  lessons,  to  have  his  weekly  exercises,  as 
German  and  Latin  compositions,  Greek,  metrical  and  mathematical  lessons,  ex- 
actly studied,  and  to  give,  as  it  is  required  in  some  colleges,  every  month  a  good 
account  of  his  private  studies.  There  he  presents  extracts  of  an  author  with  com- 
positions of  any  kind  he  pleases,  in  prose  or  poetry  ;  and  where  no  such  account 
is  given  publicly,  private  studies  of  the  same  sort  are  nevertheless  expected. 
Besides  the  morning  and  night  hours,  the  free  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday afford  a  longer  series  of  study-hours.  There  are  in  the  whole  about  eight 
weeks  vacation.  The  results  of  the  home-studies  are,  of  course,  soon  perceived  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  loss  of  time  is  doubly  compensated  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  by  the  ability  to  make  the  best  exercises  in  the  shortest  time.  StiU,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  free  and  independent  reading  and  working,  but  chiefly  the  tree  spirit 
of  diligence  used  independently  of  the  necessities  of  school,  yet  in  doing  the 
school-work. 

The  boy  of  fourteen  is  now  a  younff  gentleman  of  twenty  years.  Having  made 
his  lawful  run,  and  having  the  permission  of  the  professors  to  graduate,  he  must  bite 
a  sour  apple  and  get  examined.  This  "  examen  maturitatis"  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  important  than  the  usual  semi-annual  or  annual  examinations,  for  it 
will  declare  him  prepared  for  independent  and  professional  studies,  and  also  decide 
on  the  degree  of  his  maturity,  (*'  imprimis,''  *'  omnis."  "  satis,"  dignus.)  All 
however  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  any  kind  of  scnolarship,  or  likely  to  read 
with  ease  the  New  Testament  (such  as  are  to  be  the(dogians  are  taught  the  Hebrew 
in  Prima,)  the  Corpus  Juris  and  Celsns,  can  understand  a  Latin  lecture  or  oration, 
and  retain  so  much  during  their  professional  life  in  the  universi^,  as  to  be  able 
generally  to  speak  Latin  after  three  years,  in  the  theological,  jurimcal  or  medical 
examinations. 
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The  daasical  education,  as  common  to  all  aoholan,  m  here  doaecL  But  for  thote 
vrho  mtend  devoting  their  lives  to  daasioal  learning  and  teaching,  the  philological 
training  continues  in  the  universities. 
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Xm   ORQANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

or 
BURGHER  SCHOOL  IN  LEVSIO,  SAXONT. 


In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the  first  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies  from  the  public; 
the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this  class,  would  still  be 
burthened  by  the  pa3rment  of  a  school  fee ;  the  third,  the  burgher  class. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  endowed.  The  Burgher  school  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Bache  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organizatbn  in 
Germany.    He  thus  describes  it : 

This  school  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and 
those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed,  1st.  Of  an  elementary  echool  for  both  boys  and  girls,  which 
pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There  are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of 
which  the  two  sexes  are  taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in 
general,  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

2d.  The  burgher  echool  proper.  Here  the  hoyn  and  gprls  receive  instmctkm 
separately.  There  are  six  classes  for  boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After 
passing  through  the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  supposed  destination  in 
life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  intended  for  trades, 
and  whose  school  education  must  finish  at  fi>nrteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their 
apprenticeship,  pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second,  and  first  of 
the  burgher  school. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments  of  mechanioal  oc- 
cupations, or  for  manufiioturers,  clerks,  miners,  foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  mer- 
chants, artists,  civil  ofiiccrs,  &o.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  ^^real 
eehoolj^^  terminating  their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a  gymnasium,  pass 
through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the  university,  being  prepared  for  a  pro- 
fession at  twenty-one. 

3d.  The  *^real  echooV*  or  higher  burgher  school.  In  this  there  are  four 
classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five  years,  and  to  prepare  die  pupils  to 
enter  a  commercial,  polytech^o,  architectural,  or  mining  academy,  aoooiding  to 
his  vocation. 

Omitting  the  girls*  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out  will  appear  better  by  the 
following  skeleton : 

Elementart  School. — ^Three  classes.    Pupils  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

BuaaHEE  ScHooi^ — Three  classes.    Pupils  8  to  11  years  of  age. 

HiouEE  BoROHBR  ScHooL. — ^Threc  classes.  Pupils  11  to  14  years  of  age. 
The  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school.    Or, 

Real  Schools  of  four  chisses.  Pupils  11  to  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 
polyteehnic,  commercial,  mining,  architectural^  4^.,  academy.    Or, 

Gtmnabium  (grammar  school)  of  six  dasses.  Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  «ge. 
They  pass  to  the  unitereity,  where,  after  a  coarse  of  three  years,  they  may  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  msrked  out  for  a  youth's  edaca- 
tioo,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  parents,  iheir  circumstances,  and  his  own 
talents  and  dispositions.  The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building, 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  the  same  director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  difierent  courses  arc  good  • 
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there  is  a  conrtant  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  of  tlie  instruction,  and  no 
branohes  are  inserted  in  the  programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  prepsrinff 
pupils  for  the  higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
iMtter  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the  lower  classes  of  the 
■ame  school.  By  detaining  them  here,  injury  would  be  done  to  V>th  schools. 
The  primary  instruction  which  is  common  to  all  the  pupils,  embraces  a  moderate 
number  of  branchea,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown  that 
the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer  postponed,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  intended  fur  the  learned  professions,  and  when  the  studies  of 
others  destined  for  the  arts  should  take  a  dif&rent  direction.  The  question, 
whether  the  proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one  of  cxperi- 
enoe,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted  in  speaking  of  secondary 
instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  elementary  school  agree 
Tery  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes*  in  the  seminary  school  of  B(*rlin. 
Drawing  on  slates  and  singing  are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other ;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  exercises, 
and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment.  The  number  of  houra  of  duty  is  but  four  on 
Ibiir  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on  each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be 
increased  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  time  were  be- 
stowed on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  education 
would  be  improved.  The  moral  training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  ele- 
ment in  any  of  the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession  all 
the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a 
change  which  is  favorable  to  their  progress,  since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked 
difl^jrences  appear  s<x>n  after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness 
in  regard  to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously  prescribed,  but 
is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  difl[erent  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  defeating  the  exercises 
of  induction,  by  making  them  merely  mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed 
answers  to  invariable  questions ;  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
mek)dies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing ;  beyond  these,  the  exertion  of  the 
voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical  benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My 
preference  for  beginning  arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by 
d^ominate  numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a  definite  age  might,  ■ 
with  advantage,  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  teacher  under  a  given  method  of 
instruction.  Tlie  average  for  branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide 
from  the  extremes  as  might  at  firjt  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  various  subordinate 
ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular  exercise,  the  ai*mngements  in  refer- 
enoe  to  ventilation,  warmth,  &c.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  Uie  midst 
of  aD  these,  the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if  the  teacher  be  skilled 
in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtamed,  which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the 
intellectual  exercises,  I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the  observation  in 
reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers  here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In 
fhe  mechanical  branches,  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased, 
without  material  injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence,  tlie  classification  which  suite 
them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departmente. 

Tbe  principal  subjecto  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  tehooly  including  both  the 
lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and  morals,  German,  French,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  natural  history,  history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and 
▼oool  music,  and  to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  ctasses  technology  and  physics. 
Hie  list  difTers  from  that  of  tlie  Dorothean  higher  city  school,  and  the  seminary 
sdhool  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  lAtin  and  Uie  introduction  of  technology  and 
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phyaoi,  botti  which  difierenoea  mark  the  proper  chuicWr  rf  the  njhooL  It  i* 
not  intended  that  the  upper  oluiaihall  prepare  pupilafbr  the  higher  ohtaw*  qftlie 
gymrunium,  but  that  thoM  who  are  to  be  trained  in  the  clwaal  Mudie*  ihall  b«ra 
previoiuly  paned  to  the  lower  clasei  of  the  gymnaelam,  where  they  property 
belong,  and  where  Ihey  coo  obtain  the  inBtructioD  appmpriate  lo  their  olneott. 
The  liatribution  of  time  ii  (hown  in  the  annexed  (able,  which  k  einular  in  lie 
amngeinent  to  ihoae  already  given. 
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The  increaae  in  the  nnmber  of  hranehea  >a  the  pupils  riae  to  the  apper  claMca, 
•eema  to  me  indidoinly  made  in  thia  plan.  At  the  Mune  time,  the  number  of 
honn  per  ireek  i*  gradually  increaied,  and  perhapa  beyond  the  due  limit,  thon^^h 
it  would  require  longer  attention  thui  I  oould  pre  to  ttiia  inalitnlioa  to  affirm  poa- 
ilively  that  thi*  ii  the  caae.  Comparing  Ibe  programme  with  that  of  tho  clwce 
of  correeponding  age  in  the  eeminary  icnool  of  Berlin,  S  general  rimilarity  appeara 
throughout,  although  oaob  hw  diatinctirc  fcatum.  In  the  aiith  clan,  of  whieh 
the  pupils  are  of  the  tame  age  with  those  of  the  fourth  in  the  teminary  achof^,  a 
few  lessons  of  natural  history  and  geography  ("  knowledge  af  home")  are  giTen, 
and  with  adranlage.  The  number  of  hontv  per  week  deroted  to  the  diffiirent 
■tudiea  is  nearly  tile  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  elaas,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced  in  the  burgher 
Bchool,  and  in  its  corresponding  claaes  in  the  semiiiary  aoho(d,lAlJn,  French,  and 
geom^ry.  The  number  of  hours  of  arithmetical  inatruotion  !■  greater  in  ihia 
achool  than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  diRprence  continaea  in  the  (bnrth  clan,  as  it  Is  not  the  object  to  be^ 
Frendi  until  after  Ihoae  who  leare  the  school  at  ibnrteen  haie  '       ■-•■■■- 


The  third  daa  la  the  fint  or  lowest  of  the  higher  hvrghir  lehael,  and  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary 
school.  Greater  attention  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school.  The 
number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  nam^  branch  in  the  burgher  school  is  double 
that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to  the  last  only  one-half,  which  is,  probably,  too 
small  an  allotment  for  the  object  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsio  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through  all  those  of  the 
Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1 .  In  religious  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  being  more  detailed 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special  course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes. 
In  general,  the  German  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  report,  namely,  that  it  was 
addressed  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  There  is  no  express 
instruction  in  morals,  but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with 
their  daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  advanced  age, 
than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  The  course  of  German  language  (including  composition)  and  reading,  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  except  in  the  two  higher  classes. 
In  these  a  turn  is  given  to  the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dialogues  and 
brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a  constitutional  government,  the  art 
of  public  spc'aking  may  not  be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French ^  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as  rather  defective, 
probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics. — ^The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  also  parallel  with 
those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathematical  studies  here  are  extended  further 
in  Algebra,  and  include  logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Natural  history,  physics,  and  technology, — ^The  early  beginnings  of  this 
course  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed  particularly  to  awaken  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history 
are  taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systematically,  and  a 
technological  direction  given  to  it.  The  physics  consists  of  such  popular  notions 
of  natural  phenomena  as  should  be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the 
processes  of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  described  at  Halle,  but 
subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giving  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of 
the  world,  its  form,  motions,  &o.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  pre- 
senting the  parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the  sphere, 
and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe  which  may  be  divided  through  the 
vquator  or  through  a  meridian.  The  hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plain 
surfooe  against  the  wall,  presents  the  convex  sur&ce,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for  maps,  in  the  early 
recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces,  with  the  delineations  of  the  countries 
upon  them.  , 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  especially  those  of 
Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gcojn*aphy  of  Germany.  They  then  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his  views  of 
the  connection  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethnography  with  geography, 
director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school  atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  sur- 
rounding the  maps  contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and 
address  the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memor}'  with  their  connection 
with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example,  around  the  maps  repiesenting  the 
difi^nt  quarters  of  the  globe  are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of 
the  different  regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. 
The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view  of  their  natural  productions, 
represent  the  more  prominent  or  characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which 
flourish  more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  portraying  their  great 
historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of  their  distinguished  men,  or  the 
dates  of  important  historical  events. 
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7.  'Ibo  hifforical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  tliat  last  mentioned^  ogreos, 
in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however, 
more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing. — In  learning  to  write,  the  classes  begin  with  small 
hand,  and  tiuccecd  better  tlut  i  is  usual  upon  that  plan,  probably  from  the  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of  models  in  wood  and 
plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines,  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of 
ornaments,  &o.,  and  brings  liis  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly. 
Only  the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collections,  however,  are  used  for  the 
classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  instruction  is  left  much 
to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking,  justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  hit 
place,  his  method  must  be  good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme 
indicating  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have  been  previously  well 
trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed  by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in 
the  elementary  classes,  in  a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as 
the  course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion  as  individual 
teaeliing  becomes  more  desirable,  with  moreased  individual  development  and  dif- 
ferences in  mental  quality.  The  simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class.  It 
is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  can  not  be  answered  by  some  of  them,  while 
the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  subject  I  have  seen  both 
skill  and  attention  fall  into  the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

lictween  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  minutes  of  interval, 
during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school-rooms.  This  is  an  arrangement  favora- 
ble to  health,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a  system  which  is 
gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for  that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject. 
l)rawing  and  singing  are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the- higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  instruction  being  modi- 
fied so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  ^^Real  School^''^  the  highest  of  which  this  estab- 
lishnnent  is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  havo  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimata 
form.  The  school  belongs  to  the  class  of  secondoi^  instruction,  running  parallel 
with  the  gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or  polytechnic 
school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
branches  taught,  and  which  I  may  enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
institution,  are, 

1.  ReUgious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  English.  5.  Mathe- 
matics, including  algebra ;  geometry,  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  practi- 
«cal  surveying ;  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and 
chemistry.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10.  Calligraphy. 
11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by  special  instruo- 
tors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered  by  the  director  as  less  applicable 
to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower  courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  thouffh  much  less 
frequently  applied,  I  have  seen  them  uscmI  with  good  effect  in  advanced  courses. 
Tho  oppfis'.te  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  obje'Ct  bo  to  communicate  positive 
knowledge,  and  the  imiwrtanoe  of  this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  be- 
comes piirainount,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objcoUon 
urged  to  this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are  contin- 
uous through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which  ore  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even 
nt  advanced  stages  of  the  course. 

Tho  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  bo  pre- 
pared for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this 
school. 


XI.   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND; 


HISTOaiCAL   SKETCH. 

The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  have  be»n  tlie  pride  of  her  own  peo- 
ple and  the  admiration  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries.  The  foun^ 
(tioDs  of  the  system  were  laid  in  1494.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders 
throughout  the  realm  sliould  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries  to  be  instructed  in  the 
laws ;  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  sherifis,  and  to  fill  other  civil  offices.  Those 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  X20.  In  1560,  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  hold 
the  following  memorable  language,  in  the  ^^  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility. 

"  Seeing  that  God  has  determined  that  his  kirk  here  on  earth  shall  be  taught 
not  by  angels,  but  by  men ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  bom  ignorant  of  God  and 
of  godliness;  and  seeing,  also,  that  he  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men  miraculously, 
of  necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  education 
and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm.  For  as  they  must  succeed  to 
us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  knowledge,  and  erudition  to  profit 
and  comfort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  us,  to  wit,  the  kirk  and 
spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that 
every  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  appointed ;  such  an  one,  at  least,  as 
is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  renutation. 
And  further,  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  everv  notable  town,  there  should  be 
erected  a  coU'nej  in  which  ine  arts  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  together  with 
the  tongues,  be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be 
appointed;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  for  those  that  are  poor,  and  not  able 
by  themselves  or  their  friends,  to  be  sustained  at  letters. 

The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  sutifer  their  children  to  spend 
their  youth  in  a  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  thev  have  done ;  but  they  must  be 
exhorted,  and,  by  the  censuro  of  the  kirk,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  good 
exercises  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk,  and  commonwealth  ;  and  this  they  must  do, 
because  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility 
be  in  them  found,  or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and  letters,  then  ma^ 
they  notbe  permitted  to  reject  learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their 
study,  so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  them ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  must  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men  be  app<unted  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance;  to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town.  A  certain  time  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  reading  and  learning  the  catechism,  and  a  certain  time  to  grammar 
and  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the 
otlier  toogtes,  and  a  certain  time  to  that  study  in  which  they  intend  chiefly  to 
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travel  for  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  time  beinff  expired,  the  chil- 
dren should  either  proceed  to  further  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be  set  to 
some  handicraft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exercise." 

In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empowered  the  bish- 
ops, along  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords  or  heritors,  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the 
lands  for  that  purpose.  This  act  of  the  privy  council  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority,  schools 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  But  the  system  was  still  far  from  being  complete ;  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  continued  so  very  deficient, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of^ 
1696,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  consider- 
ing how  prejudicial  the  w^ant  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how 
beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  will  be  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  &c."  The  act 
went  on  to  order,  that  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  parish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  landlords  should 
be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  use  of 
the  master ;  and  that  they  should  pay  him  a  salary,  exclusive  of  the 
fees  of  his  scholars ;  which  should  not  fall  short  of  5/.  11^.  Id.  a  year,  nor 
exceed  11/.  28,  2d.  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
they  were  also  invested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  scholars.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  in 
the  presbyteries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending,  and  dismissing  the  masters,  without 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of  any  other  tribunal. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  might 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the  habits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount 
of  population.  The  universal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor 
and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  lore- 
thought  and  energy,  has  been  widely  disseminated. 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  was  passed,  Scotland,  which  had 
suffered  greatly  from  misgovernment  and  religious  persecutions  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unprosper- 
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0U8  condition.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  discourses  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  1698,  only  two 
years  afler  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had  been 
passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view. 

*'  There  are,  at  this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  wiih  oihers  who,  by  living  upon  bad 
food,  fall  into  various  diseases,  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  fiom  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country.  And  although  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double  to 
what  It  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times 
there  has  been  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived 
without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  thev  are  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if  they  do  not  give  bread,  or  some  kind  of  pro- 
vision, to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  m  a. day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them. 
In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  These 
are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were  sold 
for  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that  they  should  continue  any  longer  to 

be  t  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us." 

• 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In  the  au- 
tumn circuits  or  assizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  person  was  found  guilty, 
In  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  country ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
and  in  the  counties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  can  nibt,  in- 
deed, go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  true,  that  this 
system  ha?  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change;  but  much 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  government ;  to  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
by  the  act  of  1748 ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  what  may.  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  truly  said  to  be  a  system  of  speedy, 
cheap  and  impartial  justice.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  the  diffusion  of 
education  that  enabled  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
ment than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  cx)untry. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  parochial  schools.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1696.  the  Presbyteries  were  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  Synods,  to  make  particular  inquiry  that  it  was  done.  In  1704,  the 
Assembly  undertook  to  supply  schools  to  such  part  of  the  highlands  and 
.iriands  as  could  not  be  beneflted  by  the  act  of  1696.  In  1705,  ministers 
were  ordered  to  sec  that  no  parents  neglected  the  teaching  of  their  chil- 
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dren  to  read.  In  1706,  it  was  recommended  to  such  as  settled  schoolmaa- 
ters,  "  to  prefer  men  who  had  passed  their  course  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  have  taken  their  degrees,  to  such  as  have  not"  In  1707, 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  send  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly returns  of  the  means  and  condition  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland  and  other  causes,  however,  with- 
drew the  public  attention  from  the  schools ;  and  the  advance  of  society  in 
other  respects,  and  the  want  of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  schools,  all  combined  to  sink 
the  condition  of  parochial  education.  In  1794,  the  General  Assembly  be- 
came roused  to  the  subject  Visitation  of  the  schools  was  enjoined  on  the 
clergy  j  and  they  were  particularly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  In  1802,  the  Assembly  issued  the  following  dec- 
laration, &c. : 

"  That  parochial  schoolmasters,  by  instilling  into  youth  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  solid  and  practical  instruction,  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement, order,  and  success  of  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  are  therefore  well 
entitled  to  public  encouragement :  That  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money, 
their  emoluments  have  descended  below  the  gains  of  a  day  laborer:  That 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  persons  properly  qualified  to  fill  paro- 
chial schools :  That  the  whole  order  is  sinking  into  a  stale  of  depression  nurt- 
ful  to  their  usefulness :  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  be  devised  to  hold 
forth  inducements  to  men  of  good  principles  and  talents  to  undertake  the  office 
of  parochial  schoolmasters :  And  that  such  men  would  prove  instrumental  in 
counteracting  the  operations  of  those  who  may  now,  and  afterward,  attempt  to 
poison  the  minds  oi  the  rising  generation  with  principles  inimical  to  religion, 
order,  and  the  constitution  in  church  and  state." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
complaints  which  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Parliament, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  passed  the  famous  act  of  1803,  which  or- 
dains as  follows : 

*'  That,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  169G,  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter appointed  in  every  parish,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  not  to  be  under 
three  hundred  marks,  (Iw.  I3i,  4d..)  nor  above  four  hundred,  {22L  4s.  5d.  :^  That 
in  large  parishes,  where  one  parochial  school  can  not  be  of  any  effectual  benefit, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  heritors  and  minister  to  raise  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred marks,  (33/.  Gs.  8^.,)  and  to  divide  the  same  among  two  or  more  schoolmas- 
ters, as  circumstances  may  require :  That  in  every  parish  tlie  heritors  j^hall 
provide  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster,  together 
with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the  dw^el ling-house  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  and  the  piece  of  ground  to  contain  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  Scots  acre;  except  m  parishes  where  the  salary  has  heen  raised  to 
six  hundred  marks,  in  which  the  heritors  shall  be  exempted  from  providing 
school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens:  That  the  foregoing  sums  shaU 
continue  to  be  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasters  till  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  they  shall  be  raised  lo  the  average  value  of  not  less  than  one  chal- 
der  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  and  not  more  than  two  chalders;  except  in  parishes 
where  the  salaries  are  divided  among  two  or  more  schoolmasters,  in  which  case 
the  whole  sum  so  divided  shall  be  raised  to  the  value  of  three  chaldere  ;  and  so 
toties  quoties  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  years,  unless  altered  by  parliament: 
That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  parishes,  which  consist  of 
a  royal  bnrgh,  or  part  of  a  royal  burgh  :  That  the  power  of  electing  schoolmas- 
ters continue  with  the  heritors  and  minister,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  also  de- 
termine what  branches  of  education  are  most  necessary  and  important  for  the 
Sarish,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  school-fees  as  they  shall  deem  expe- 
ient :  That  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall  judge  whether  candidates  for 
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schools  possess  the  Decessary  qualifications,  shall  continue  to  superintend  paro- 
chial schools,  and  shall  be  the  sole  judges  in  all  charges  against  schoolmas- 
ters, without  appeal  or  review." 

In  the  year  1828,  as  the  statute  had  provided,  a  small  addition  was 
made  to  the  emoluments  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  the  mcuvimum 
salary  having  been  increased  to  34/.  is.  4c/.,  and  the  minimum  to 
25/.  I3s,  3d. 

The  deplorable  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  let  of  January,  1812,  made  the  city  clergy 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime  and 
misery  which  was  then  brought  to  light  The  scheme  first  proposed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  was  to  establish  sabbath  schools  in  all  the  parishes 
within  the  royalty,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Parochial  Institu- 
tions for  Religious  Education.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  was  greatly  limited,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
great  number  of  the  children,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  being 
unable  to  read.  It  was  tlierefore  proposed  that,  in  connection  with  the 
sabbath  schools,  a  day  school  should  be  established,  which  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1813.  This  day  school  took  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
superintended  by  a  minister  or  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session'*'  in  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Five  gratis  scholars  may  be  recom- 
mended by  each  kirk-session ;  but  the  charge  to  all  the  others  is  sixpence 
per  month.  For  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  about 
500;  so  that  the  school-fees,  together  with  occasional  donations,  and  a 
small  share  of  the  collections  made  annually  at  the  church  doors  for  the 
parochial  institutions,  have  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school.  At  first,  no  particular  regulations  were  hiid 
down  for  conducting  the  Sessional  School ;  but  after  some  years,  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  was  partially  introduced.  In  the  year  1819,  circum- 
stances led  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff-deputy  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  institution ;  and  that  benevolent  individual  began 
by  degrees  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  that  it  soon  be- 
came almost  identified  with  his  name.  Under  his  superintendence,  a 
large  and  commodious  school-house  was  erected,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  entirely  re-modeled.  In  the  latter  department  of  his  meritori- 
ous labors,  Mr.  Wood  did  not  adopt  the  particular  views  of  any  one  wri- 
ter on  education,  but  collected  from  all  what  he  thought  useful,  and  ar- 
ranged it  into  a  method  of  his  own.  So  judicious  is  this  plan  of  tuition, 
that  it  has  not  only  been  crowned  with  complete  success  in  the  Sessional 


*  A  kirk-seif/tion  ti  the  lowest  ecclcsiaaticnl  court  in  Scotland,  and  consists  of  the  clergymen  of 
each  congregation,  with  a  small  number  of  lay  eldcra  :  it  generally  meets  on  Sunday,  after  piiblie 
wurvhip.  The  next  court,  in  point  of  judicial  authority,  is  the  presbytrry,  which  coiisi»ts  of  all  tha 
elarfyinen  within  a  certain  district,  with  a  lay  elder  from  each  congregation  :  this  court  meets  one* 
a  inuuth.  All  the  presbyteries  within  given  bounds,  form  a  still  higher  court,  called  a  rynotL  whiek 
oieets  twice  in  the  voiir.  The  Gencrtd  j^s.trmNy  is  the  supreme  iudiciul  and  legiftlntivu  court  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  it  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  the  several  presbyteries, 
of  a  lay  eider  from  each  royal  burgh,  and  of  a  Commissiuuer  to  repreieut  bis  Majesty,  and  holds  ila 
tittiugi  at  Edinburgh,  odoc  a  year,  for  about  a  fortnight. 
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School,  but  has  been  introduced,  either  partially,  or  entirely,  into  many 
other  public  and  private  seminaries,  and  has,  in  fact,  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1837  the  Sessional  School  was,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
constituted  the  Normal  School  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  persons  in- 
tending to  offer  themselves  as  teachers  in  schools  aided  by  the  Education 
Committee,  were  furnished  with  opportunities  of  conducting  classes  daily, 
and  of  being  instructed  with  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  themselves. 
Previous  to  this  movement,  in  1835,  the  Educational  Society  of  Glasgow 
had  been  ibrmed,  among  other  purposes,  "  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
juvenile  schools."  In  1842,  both  of  these  institutions  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  that  year,  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  toward  providing  a  new  building  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Edinburgh,  and  completing  a  building  already  commenced  for  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Glasgow.  The  two  buildings  cost  about  $130,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools  aided  by  the  education  committee,  and  voted  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  not'  less  than  five  hundred  new  schools  in  connection  with  destitute 
parishes. 

In  1841,  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeenshire,  com- 
menced a  system  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  which  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp,  all  classes  of  idle,  vagrant  children,  and 
in  its  beneficent  operation,  cleansed  in  two  years  a  large  town  and  county 
of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Out  of  this  experiment  has  grown 
the  system  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  which  are  now  found  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  permanent  support  of  public,  and  in  some  cases,  free  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  certain  localities  by  the  income  of  funds  left  by  will  or  do- 
nation for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  income 
of  these  fund.?  amounts  to  near  $100,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  societies,  such  as  that  for  "  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1701,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  that  of 
Inverness,  Ayrshire,  &c.,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  destitute 
parishes  with  schools,  and  of  aiding  those  already  established.  The  sums 
annually  appropriated  by  the  societies,  amount  to  about  $75,000. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  together, 
appropriate,  out  of  permanent  funds  and  contributions  collected  in  the 
churches  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  $50,000  in  aid  of  schools  in  destitute 
parishes,  and  in  educating  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  generally. 

In  1836,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  private 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
Model  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  paro- 
chial schools  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  espe* 
cially  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
has  not  met  the  demands  of  educated  and  wealthy  families. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  parochial  schools  in 
Scotland,  wherever  they  were  adequately  maintained,  was  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  children  from  families  widely  separated  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the 
laborer  with  his  head.  The  presence  of  the  children  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  wealthier  classes  gave  importance  to  the  school  in  the  estimation 
of  the  poor,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of  manners  and  intel- 
lectual culture  within  the  school  and  village.  It  created,  too,  a  bond  of 
union  in  society,  which  is  thus  beautifully  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
(then  Henry  Brougham,)  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1825. 

'*  A  public  school,  like  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  is  invaluable,  and  for 
what  IS  it  80  *?  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  in  society 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  together.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  President,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with  others,  who  still  possess 
our  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of 
them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  some  of  them 
were  sons  of  shopkeepers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh^* 
shops  of  the  most  infenor  description — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitting  side  b^  side,  givihg  and 
taking  places  from  each  other,  without  the  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of 
iny  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  ur  any  ideas 
o<  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  other  boys  to  them;  and  this  is  my  reason  for 
preferring  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be 
termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted."    ♦    • 

Another  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school  remarks :  "  Several  circum- 
stances distinguished  the  High  School  beyond  any  other  which  I  attended : 
for  instance,  variety  of  ranks ;  for  1  used  to  sit  between  a  youth  of  a 
ducal  family  and  the  son  of  a  poor  cobler."  This  fact  will  distinguish 
good  public  schools  of  a  superior  grade,  provided  they  are  cheap,  every 
where.  The  High  School,  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  gener- 
ally is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  quarterly  charge  for  tuition  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  private  institutions  of  the 
same  grade.  The  fees  payable  in  advance  are  £1.  1*.  per  quarter.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  liberal  education 
suitable  to  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  mention  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  we 
will  introduce  a  few  historical  facts,  which  point  back  to  a  very  early 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland.  The 
funds  out  of  which  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  the  high  school  was  built, 
and  which  was  completed  in  1829,  at  an  expenseof  £34,199,  were  derived, 
in  part,  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded 
by  David  I.,  in  1236,  with  which  this  school  was  connected  as  early  as 
1500.  The  school  came  into  the  management  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  1566.  Prior  to  that,  a  grammar  school  had  existed  in  the 
Cannongate,  under  the  charge  of  the  friars  of  the  same  monastery,  "  past 
the  memorie  of  man,"  as  is  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the  privy  council,  in 
1580.  In  the  year  1173,  Perth  and  Stiriing  had  their  school,  of  which 
the  monks  of  Dumfemline  were  directors.    Authentic  records  introduce 
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U8  to  Similar  institutions  in  the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  The  schools 
IQ  the  county  of  Roxburgh  were  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Kelso 
as  early  as  1241 ;  those  of  St  Andrew,  in  1233;  and  those  of  Montrose,  in 
1329. 

The  sucM^ess  of  the  school  system  of  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
being  erected  on  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  foundation,  and  to  that 
particular  constitution  which  made  the  situation  of  the  teacher  desirable 
to  young  men  of  education,  for  its  competent  salary,  permanence,  and  so- 
cio! consideration.  Of  the  three  modes  of  providing  for  popular  instruc- 
tion,— that  in  which  the  scholars  pay  every  thing,  and  the  public  nothing ; 
that  in  which  the  public  pay  every  thing  by  a  tax  on  property,  or  by 
avails  of  permanent  funds,  and  the  scholars  nothing ;  and  that  in  which  ^ 
the  burden  is  shared  by  both, — the  latter  was  adopte'd  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Scotch  schools.  The  existence  of  the  school  was  not  left  to  chance 
or  charity,  but  was  permanently  fixed  by  law  on  every  parish.  The 
school  edifice  and  the  residence  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  assessment,  as  much  as  the  church,  or  the  public  road,  or  bridge. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  was  so  far  fixed  by  law,  that  it  could  not  sink 
below'the  means  of  a  respectable  maintenance  according  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  a  majority  of  the  country  parishes. 
4^  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  "  Consideratioru  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
chiul  ScJwols  in  Scotland,^^  thus  notices  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system : 

"  The  imiversality  of  the  habit  of  education  in  our  Lowland  parishes,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  fact ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  mere  lowness  of  the  price 
forms  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  standing  vis- 
ibly out  to  the  eye  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  oft-repeated  designation. 
There  is  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving  through  the 
people  of  his  locality,  and  of  recognized  office  and  distinction  amongst  them. 
And  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  localitv  itself  to  the 
parochial  seminary,  that  has  lonj  stood  as  the  place  of  repair,  for  the  successive 
young  belonging  to  the  parish ;  lor  it  is  thus  that  one  family  borrows  its  prac- 
tice from  another — and  the  example  spreads  fron/ house  to  house,  till  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighborhood — and  the  act  of  sending  their  children 
to  the  school,  passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  tacit,  but  well-understood  propri- 
eties of  the  vicinage— and  new  families  just  fall,  as  if  by  infection,  into  the  habit 
of  the  old  ones — so  as,  in  fact,  to  give  a  kind  of  firm,  mechanical  certainty  to 
the  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it  were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart, 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  education  has  acquired  a  universality  iii  Scotland, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  other  countries  of  tne  world." 

The  best  minds  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time  directed  to  a  re-construc- 
tion of  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  such  an  extension  of  its  bene- 
fits, as  will  reach  at  once,  the  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  of  the  sparsely 
populated  parishes.  Among  the  plans  set  forth,  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  complete  than  the  following,  which  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  Scotland. 

"  The  subscribers  of  this  document,  believing  that  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  general  feeling  of  its  inhabitants  justify  ana  demand  the  legislative  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education,  have  determined  that 
an  effort  shall  be  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  this  great  cause  on  principles  tt 
once  so  general  and  so  definite  as  to  form  a  basis  for  practical  legislation ;  and 
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with  this  view,  they  adopt  the  following  resolations,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  country : — 

1.  That  while  it  might  he  difficult  to  describe,  with  a  near  approach  to  sta- 
tistical precision,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  in  regard  to 
edacation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  greatly  sunk  from 
our  former  elevated  position  among  educated  nations,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  youth  are  led  without  education,  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  misera- 
ble to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  society ;  tnat  this  state  of  matters  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  this  educational  destitution  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
masses  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  and 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  not  likely  s]X)n- 
taneously  to  provide  instruction  for  themselves ;  that  the  quality  of  education, 
even  where  it  does  exist,  is  oflen  as  defective  as  its  quantity ;  and  that  this  is  a 
state  of  thinp  requiring  an  immediate  remedy. 

2.  That  the  subscribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance  that 
sound  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  all  toe  youth  of  the  land  by 
teachers  duly  qualified;  and  they  express  this  conviction  in  the  full  belief  that 
there  will  never  be  any  enlargement  of  education  in  Scotland,  on  a  popular  and 
national  basis,  which  will  not  carry  with  it  an  extended  distribution  oi  religious 
instruction;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views  entertained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  subscribers  can  see  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  only  an 
enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  full  religious 
edncation  to  the  generation  whose  parents  have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

3.  That  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  and  are  defective  and  objectionable  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited  portion  of 
the  community  from  which  the  teachers  are  selected,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  their  remuneration,  and  the  sjrslem  of  management  applicable  to  the  schools, 
inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  church  courts;  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  on  a  sound  and  popular  basis,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  urgently  called  for^ 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  include  in  any  such  scheme,' not  only  all 
the  parish  schools,  but  also  all  existing  schools,  wherever  they  are  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  supporters  may  be  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  the  system  contemplated  by  the  .subscri- 
bers should  not  be  required  by  law  to  subscnbe  any  religious  lest ;  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established ;  that,  under  a  general 
arrangement  for  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  the  pos- 
session of  a  license  of  certificate  of  qualification  should  be  necessary  to  entitle 
a  teacher  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  school  under  the  national  system;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  so  appointed. 

5.  That  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  communicating  religious  instruction  to 
children  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  been  committed  by  God  to  their 
parents,  and  through  tnem  to  such  teachers  as  they  may  choose  to  intrust  with 
that  duty;  that  in  the  numerous  schools  throughout  Scotland,  which  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the  religious  element  has  al- 
ways held  a  prominent  place;  and  that,  were  the  power  of  selecting  the  roasters, 
fixing  the  branches  to  oe  taught,  and  managing  the  schools,  at  present  vested 
by  law  in  the  Heritors  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of  families  under  a  national  system  of 
education,  the  subscribers  would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  affording  not 
only-a  basis  of  union  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  a  far 
better  security  than  any  that  at  present  exists  both  for  a  good  secular  and  a 
good  Christian  education. 

6.  That  in  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that '  there  is  no  other  method  or  extri- 
cation,' from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  connection 
with  religion  is  encompassed  in  this  countiy,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  him 
as  the  only  practicable  one, — namely, '  That  in  any  public  measure  for  helping 
on  the  education  of  the  people,  government  [should]  abstain  from  introducing 
the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  not  because 
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they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificaDt — the  contrary  might  be  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  of  their  act — bat  on  the  gromid  that,  in  the  present  di- 
vided state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of,  jnst  be- 
cause they  woald  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid — 
leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  apon  to  assist.  A 
grant  by  the  State  opon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.' 

7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  generally 
in  a  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  efficiencv,  the  following 
should  be  its  main  features : — 1st,  That  Local  Boards  should  oe  established, 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  popular  election,  on  the  principle  of  giving  the 
franchise  to  all  male  heads  oi  families  beins^  householders ;  and  with  these 
Boards  should  lie  the  selection  of  masters,  tne  general  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  right,  without  undue  interference  with  the  master,  to  direct  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught.  2d,  That  there  should  be  a  j^neral  su- 
perintending authority,  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the  public  confidence,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  country  through  Parliament,  which,  without  supersed- 
ing the  Local  Boards,  should  see  that  their  duties  are  not  neglected — prevent 
abuses  from  being  perpetrated  through  carelessness  or  design— check  extrava- 
gant experfditure — ^protect  the  interests  of  all  parties— collect  and  preserve  the 
general  statistics  oi  education — and  diffuse  throughout  the  country,  by  commu- 
nication with  the  local  boards,  such  knowled^  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  such  enlightened  views,  as  their  authoritative  position,  and  their  command 
of  aid  from  the  highest  intellects  in  the  country,  may  enable  them  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  legislature  or  any  central  authority  to  dictate 
or  control  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  National  Schools,  or  to  prescribe 
any  subject  to  be  taught,  or  book  to  be  used ;  and  should  a  measure  founded  on 
these  suggestions  become  law,  not  only  would  the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty,  but  they  confidently  believe  the  ministers  and  religious  communities  in 
the  various  localities  would  see  it  to  be  theirs,  to  use  all  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting such  arrangements  as,  in  the  working  of  the  plan,  would  effectually  se- 
cure a  sound  religious  education  to  the  children  attending  the  schools." 

In  September,  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  an  educational  association  of 
Glasgow,  a  large  meeting  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  was 
convened  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  "  the  Educational  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland"  was  formed.  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution :     - 

**  As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  of  much 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ;  and  as 
there  is  no  organized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify the  qualifications  of  those  intending  to  enter  upon  this  office,  and  whose  at- 
testation shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  tne  individual,  and  guarantee 
to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  other  liberal  professions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  defect  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  thereby  of  in- 
creasing their  efficiency,  improving  tneir  condition,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  general.'' 

Among  the  modes  of  advancmg  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  are  speci- 
fied '*  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
educaUon  by  means  of  public  lectures,  and  the  institation  of  libraricfl." 
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Since  the  foregoing  account  of  the  parochial  school  system  was  writ- 
ten, the-  author  has  availed  himself  of  a  brief  visit  to  that  country  to 
gather  additional  information  respecting  the  means  and  state  of  educa- 
tion generally  in  Scotland.  The  population,  in  1851,  was  2.870,784,  of 
which  number,  one-sixth,  or  about  480,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  years,  should  be  at  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  From 
the  best  data  he  could  consult,  there  were  not  much  more  than  half  that 
number  at  school  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  of  those  who  attended  school, 
less  than  one  half  were  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  classes  of  schools: 

I.  Parochial  Schools. — The  law,  since  1696,  provides  for  one  school 
in  each  of  the  1,049  parishes,  which  is  not  incorporated  as  a  Royal 
Burgh,  by  authorizing  the  heritors  or  proprietors  of  land  to  the  value  of 
£100,  with  the  minister,  to  elect,  and,  in  default  of  such  election  for  four 
months,  the  county  commissioners  to  elect  a  schoolmaster.  The  person 
thus  elected,  afler  obtaining  from  the  presbytery  within  which  the 
parish  is  situated,  a  certificate  of  his  being  qualified,  and  signing  the 
confession  of  faith  and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  entitled  to 
an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  £25,  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
a  dwelling  house  of  at  least  two  apartments  and  a  kitchen,  an  inclosed 
garden  of  at  least  one  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  such  school 
fees  from  the  parents  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 
The  teacher  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  presbytery,  which 
is  represented  practically  by  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  parochial 
school  is  not  strictly  a  primary  school,  but  in  many  parishes  embraces 
instruction  which  belongs  to  the  academy  or  grammar  school,  the 
teacher  being  not  unfrequently  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  being  fitted  there  for  the  university.  Neither 
is  it  a  free  school.  The  sum  (£30,000)  realized  from  school  fees,  in 
1851,  exceeded  the  amount  raised  by  tax  on  the  heritors,  exclusive  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  school-house,  and  the  master's  dwelling  and 
garden.  The  whole  number  attending  these  schools  in  1852  was  about 
75,000. 

II.  Royal  Burgh  Schools, — These  exist  in  parishes  included  within 
tlie  limits  of  towns  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  which  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  parochial  system.  They  are  generally  gram* 
mar  schools,  and  are  established  by  the  municipal  council,  and  supported 
partly  by  endowment  or  municipal  grant,  but  principally  by  school  fees. 
The  whole  number  of  Burgh  Schools  does  not  exceed  90,  with  about 
5,500  pupils. 

II L  Sessional  Schools, — These  are  confined  to  the  populous  parishes, 
and  are  established  and  supported  by  the  Kirk  session,  in  addition  to  the 
parochial  school.  In  1851,  there  were  104  Sessional  schools,  with  11,892 
scholars. 

IV.  Assembly  Schools, — Since  1824,  the  General  Assembly  has  main- 
tained, out  of  a  system  of  church  collections,  schools  in  destitute  districts, 
principally  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.    In  1851,  there  were  118 
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schools  in  these  districts,  and  44  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  maintained 
by  the  Assembly,  besides  14  female  schools,  with  an  attendance,  in  all, 
of  over  14,000  pupils.  Besides  these  schools,  the  Assembly  maintains 
two  normal  schools,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  Glasgow,  erected  at 
an  expense  of  over  £25,000,  ($125,000)  in  which  137  teachers  were  in 
training. 

V.  Society  Schoola. — To  aid  certain  localities,  not  reached  by  the 
parochisd  system,  societies  have  been  formed.  The  earh'est  of  these, 
was  the  "  Society  for  Propagatijtg  Christian  Knowledge,^^  commenced 
in  1701,  and  having  now  a  permanent  fund  of  over  £100,000,  the  annual 
income  of  which  supports  or  aids  about  230  schools.  The  Gcielic  School 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  an  auxilliary  society  in  Glasgow,  maintain 
about  80  schools  (or  poor  children  of  Highland  parentage. 

VI.  Adventure  or  Private  Schools. — In  all  large  towns,  schools  are 
established  by  private  teachers  at  their  own  risks,  and  dependent  on  the 
fees  or  tuition  of  the  scholars.  They  originate  in  the  real  or  alleged 
dememd  of  additional  accommodations  to  those  provided  by  law,  or  by 
various  religious  communions^  or  for  a  better  or  at  least  a  different  kind 
of  instruction. 

VII.  Orphan  Houses  and  dher  Endowed  Schools,  —  Besides  the 
richly  endowed  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphan  children  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  cities  of  Scotland,  there  are  other  large  endowments  for  the 
permanent  support  of  ordinary  elementary  and  grammar  schools.  These 
endowments  yield  an  income  of  over  £50,000,  and  support  over  100  inde- 
pendent schools,*  besides  augmentingf  the  salaries  of  a  still  larges  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

VIII.  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church, — The  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  separate  organization  of  the 
Free  Church,  has  led  to  prodigious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a  system  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  churches  in  its  com- 
munion. The  system  embraces  a  college,  with  special  reference  to 
theological  education,  two  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a 
grammar  school  in  every  large  town,  an  elementary  school  in  connection 
with  every  church,  and  subordinate  schools  and  evening  classes  in  large 
congregations,  and  missionary  schools  in  destitute  localities.  The  ex- 
pense is  borne  by  a  general  education  fund,  made  up  of  annual  collec- 
tions, and  applicable  to  building  purposes,  and  a  schoolmasters'  susten- 
tatlon  fund,  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  results  of  this  movement 
are  not  fully  developed — but  it  has  absorbed  into  the  connection  of  the 
Free  Church  many  adventure  or  private  schools,  and  thus  placed  them 

*  AmoDf  these  majr  be  menUooed  Milne's  Free  School  of  Fochabers  The  founder  of  this 
■ehool  WIS  Alexander  Milne,  who  was  bom  in  Foehabers,  bat  amassed  an  estate  of 
iSlOOiOOO  In  New  Orleans,  which  he  bequeathed  bj  will  to  found  a  Fres  Sehool  in  his  nativa 
place,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  of  Bellie  and  Ordifish. 

t  James  Dick,  bom  at  Forres,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  an  estate  of  over  £1 18,788,  the  income 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  au|nnentation  of  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasisrs  in  the  coiui* 
tics  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 
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under  better  supervisioii,  and  on  a  more  certain  foundation ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  while  it  has  multiplied  schools  in  destitute  districts,  it  has 
weakened  the  efficiency  of  the  parochial  and  assembly  schools  by  estab- 
lishing competing  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood  In  1851,  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  aided  by  its  fund  were 
as  follows : — 

4S4  Congregational  schools — schools  connected  with  particular  con- 
gregations, and  receiving  aid  from  the  Schoolmasters^  Susten- 
tation  fhnd  of  the  Church. 

174  Side  or  district  schools. 

18  Municipal  schools — planted  in  destitute  localities. 
5  Grammar  schools. 
2  Normal  schools. 

618  Schools,  with  689  teachers,  and  67,956  pupils,  toward  which  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  contributed  £14,000,  or  about 
$85,000,  in  the  year  1851.  The  sum  contributed  in  school  fees  and  local 
subscriptions  to  these  schools  exceeds  £15,000,  or  $70,000. 

To  the  pupils  attending  the  above  schools,  the  committee  add  15,000 
children  attending  evening  schools,  making  78,887  scholars  under  the 
general  supervision  and  influence  of  the  Free  Church  in  1851. 

DL  SehooU  in  eonneetion  with  the  Scotch  Epiicopal  Churchy  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churehee^  and  the  Soman  Catholic  Church, — ^The 
disruption  of  the  Free  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  has  led 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  different  religious  communions  to  establish 
separate  denominational  schools,  and  has  awakened  public  attention  to 
the  religious  tests  and  other  features  of  the  parochial  system  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  different  denominations  to  an  equality  of 
civil  privileges.  The  statistics  of  these  denominational  schools  in  1852 
were  as  follows : — 

United  Presbyterian  Church  has  54  schools,  with  5,009  scholars. 

Scotch  Episcopal  "        "    68        "        **    5,900        " 

Roman  CatiioUc  "        "    40        •*        "    5,000        " 

Otiier  denomhiations  have  15        '*        "    1,000        *' 

In  addition  to  the  educational  bequests  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  the 
foregoing  page,  the  following  may  be  cited  : — 

George  Hbriot,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  ^^  Jingling 
Geordie  ^  of  James  YI.,  was  borne  in  1568.  He  succeeded  to  his  fiitber'a 
business  as  a  goldsmith,  in  one  of  the  booths  then  and  for  long  after- 
wards attached  to  St  Giles*  Church. 

In  1597,  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Ann  of  Denmark,  the  Queen 
Consort,  and  in  1601,  jeweler  to  the  King.  The  Queen  was  very  fimd 
of  jewelry  for  her  own  use,  profuse  in  presents  of  it  to  others,  and  veij 
changeful  in  her  taste  for  particular  articles.  In  all  these  respects  A» 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  court  circles  of  the  time. 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  Heriot,  who  accompanied  % 
found  a  grcatiy  enlarged  field  for  his  business,  as  well  as  more  wealthy 
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customers.  He  was  also  a  money  lender,  as  it  was  then  usual  for  men 
in  his  business  to  be,  and  before  his  death  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  money,  with  the  exception  of  some  legacies, 
was  invested,  as  he  had  previously  wished,  in  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  subsequent  value 
of  the  property,  as  the  site  mainly  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  coun- 
tenanced a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  original  bequest,  which 
was  somewhat  less  than  24,000Z.,  though  the  annual  income  is  now  not 
less  than  16,500/. 

Nothing  was  at  first  contemplated,  or  till  1846  thought  of,  beyond  the 
hospital,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  HerioVi^^^  and  which  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  model  in  the  founder*s  mind  was  the  Blue- 
coat  School  in  London. 

Instead  of  extending  the  hospital  itself,  as  had  been  contemplated,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  build  and  maintain  out-schools  on  the 
Heriot  foundation.  These  were  not  to  be  of  the  hospital  kind,  but  ordi- 
nary day-schools,  for  the  class  of  children  that  usually  attend  the  Ses- 
sional and  other  schools,  provided  in  large  towns  for  the  children  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  children  are  neither  lodged,  fed,  nor  clothed,  but 
receive  their  education  gratu  on  ecmdition  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  sites  have  been  selected  in  the  most  densely-peopled  quarters  of 
the  town.  Twelve  have  now  been  erected ;  eight  for  boys  and  giris,  and 
four  for  in&nts. 

Andrew  Bell,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  opposed  to  that  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  controversy  r^arding  the  merit  of  originating  the  monito- 
rial system,  left  his  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  special  legacies,  in  two 
large  bequests,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  educational  views 
which  he  had  gradually  been  led  to  consider  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

One  deed,  dated  May,  1880,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  then  provost  of 
St  Andrew^s,  the  two  ministers  of  the  town  church,  to  be  followed  by 
their  successors,  and  to  Professor  Alexander,  to  be  followed  by  the  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Fife,  and  his  successors  in  office,  120,0002.,  to  be  employed  in 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools,  on  the  Madras,  or  monitorial 
system.  Of  this  sum  60,000Z.  was  allotted  to  St  Andrew's,  10,0002.  to 
Edinburgh,  10,0002.  to  Glasgow,  10,0002.  to  Leith,  10,0002.  to  Aberdeen, 
10,0002.  to  Inverness,  and  10,0002.  to  a  Naval  school  in  London.  As  an 
equivalent  to  10,0002.,  the  estate  of  Egmor,  valued  at  4002.  a  year,  was 
left  to  Cupar  of  Fife  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  residue  of  his  estate,  with  special  and 
general  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Mr.  Cook, 
W,  S.,  are  now  the  acting  parties.  This  yielded  at  the  time  about  25,- 
0002.,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  accumulations  from 
interest 
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I.  INTBODnCnON. — GEVEBAL  CHABACTSB  OF  THB  INSTBUCTIOK. 

1.  Physical  exercise  for  the  healthy  growth  and  relazaUon  of  the 
body ;  exercises  of  observation,  conception,  and  imagination,  for  the 
mind;  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart,  are  the  principal  engagements  of  infancy,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  infant  school.  Under  physical  exercise  we  include  the  right  reg- 
ulation of  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  child  receives  hia 
instruction,  which,  though  he  is  outwardly  passive  under  them,  very 
greatly  influence  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  feelings ;  physical  exer- 
cises, strictly  so  called,  requiring  positive  bodily  exertion,  such  as  he 
is  subjected  to  in  the  school-room ;  the  recreation  of  the  play -ground, 
where,  in  full  apparent  freedom,  he  is  yet  under  superintendence; 
and,  lastly,  singing,  which  in  one  aspect  of  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
all  the  physical  incitements  to  the  general  work  of  the  school.  Exer^ 
cises  of  observation  and  conception  are  given  by  means  of  things  or 
objects  such  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  hand  handle,  and  the  ear  hear ; 
their  appearance  to  the  eye  in  color,  form,  and  size ;  to  the  touch  in 
weight,  hardness,  and  other  qualities ;  to  the  ear  in  sound.  As  a 
distinct  exercise  of  observation  by  this  last  sense,  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  combination  of  musical  sounds  by  singing.  Exercises  of  imagin- 
ation are  found  in  the  elementary  geographical  lesson,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  group  natural  things,  such  as  he  has  already  ob- 
served, variously  as  to  place ;  and  in  reading  or  relating  stories  of 
Teal  or  imaginary  life.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  comprises  doo- 
trines  or  points  for  belief  in  morality  and  religion;  feelings  to  be 
cherished,  and  actions  to  be  practiced.  This  kind  of  instruction  may 
for  the  most  part  be  best  given  in  the  form  of  incidental  reflectiona' 
throughout  the  daily  work,  and  exercises  of  devotion.  , 

2.  The  instruction  of  the  infiint  school  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  familiar  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

•Prom  ** PrfncfphM md PrmtiM tf  BaHif  and l^anS  Sckool  Edtt§aHm.-    Bdinbia|h 
ThomM  ConilAlile  it  Co. 
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They  can  not  read  when  they  begin  their  course ;  yet  they  have  pow- 
ers which  are  eager  for  activity.  The  most  advanced  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  able  to  read  very  easy  narrative,  have  not  that  facility 
that  enables  them  to  extract  information  from  what  they  read ;  and, 
even  if  by  the  teacher's  help  they  can  turn  this  to  account,  tliey  ought 
to  know,  and  they  are  able  to  know,  much  more  than  this  source  can 
supply  them  with.  It  is  most  unnatural  to  make  their  reading-power 
the  measure  of  their  intellectual  activity.  It  is  by  conversation  upon 
actual  objects  and  feelings  that  the  parent  first  calls  forth  the  glim- 
gering  intelligence  of  the  child ;  so  it  is  by  conversation,  or,  to  call  it 
by  its  technical  name,  oral  instruction,  that  the  teacher  is  to  continue 
the  process  which  the  parent  has  begun.  By  this  method  alone  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  child  a  stimulus  to  attention ;  for  it  interposes 
nothing  between  the  child  and  the  living  voice  of  his  instructor  to 
prevent  the  full  play  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  very 
breath  of  the  school  life.  By  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  give 
an  impulse  to  his  observation,  imagination,  curiosity  ;  for  it  submits 
interesting  things  to  his  inspection,  while  it  humors  his  volatility  by 
turning  aside  to  notice  any  thing  that  attracts  his  own  notice  by  the 
way.  And  by  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  engage  the  child  in 
full  activity  without  restraining  his  freedom ;  the  teacher  presents  to 
him  things  of  which  he  already  knows  something,  and,  speaking 
to  him  as  a  friend  and  companion  rather  than  as  a  preceptor,  easily 
draws  from  him  the  knowledge  he  is  so  willing  to  show. 

3.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  oral  instruction  not  less  impor- 
tant ;  it  is  our  great  means  for  giving  the  child  the  use  of  his  mother- 
tongne.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  parent  to  initiate  the  child  in 
this,  she  does  not  make  ^  set "  lessons  on  language ;  she  speaks  to 
him  of  things  and  feelings  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  knowing 
that  in  learning  of  these  he  is  learning  to  speak.*  The  teacher  must 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  Language  is  nothing  apart  from  ideas ; 
words  must  be  taught  to  the  in&nt  in  connection  with  things.  This 
aspect  of  oral  instruction  is  frequently  forgotten  in  the  infant  school ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  thrust  into  the  subordinate  place  it  is  often 
fbnnd  to  oocupy.  In  oral  instruction,  whatever  subjects  it  deals  with, 
the  teacher  should  remember  that  he  is  training  the  child  to  language. 
He  must  engage  each  one,  therefore,  in  conversation ;  he  must  vary 
the  subjects  of  eonveisation,  as  each  subject  has  a  vocabulary  partic- 
ular to  itself;  he  roust  watch  attentively  to  secure  a  gradual  increase 
of  power  over  words,  content  at  first,  perhaps,  with  their  utterance  of 
single  words,  but  looking,  by  and  by,  for  phrases,  and  then  easy  sen- 

*SeeOlnrd,elMp.i. 
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tenees.  Nor  must  he  be  wearied  with  repetitions,  as  the  children  are 
just  beginning  their  exercises  in  language,  and  require  long  and 
varied  practice  to  learn  its  endless  variety  of  forms.  Whilst  oral  in- 
struction is  the  rule  in  the  in&nt  school,  it  is  pre-eminentlj  the  want 
of  the  youngest  infants.  The  teacher  maj  observe  in  the  elder  pupils 
some  diminution  of  interest  in  the  oral  lessons ;  this  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  that  the  time  has  come  for  advancing  them  from  the  infant 
school.  They  have  now  got  a  practical  command  over  speech  which, 
serves  them  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  they  not  only  require,  but 
feel  a  desire  for,  the  new  field  of  exercise  which  book-instruction  gives. 
But  the  younger  children  have  no  such  command  of  language ;  and 
what  they  want  most  is  such  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  common 
things  and  actions  as  shall  enable  them  to  characterize  these  when 
they  see  them,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  fellows  regarding 
them.  Hence  their  acquisition  of  language  goes  on  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  younger  the  children,  therefore,  the  more  should  they  be 
occupied  by  oral  instruction. 

4.  What  are  we  to  say  of  book-learning,  which  in  point  of  (act  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  all  infant  schools  ?  The  power  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence is  the  greatest  benefit  which  school-education  bestows  upon  us; 
for  this  enables  us  to  educate  ourselves  in  after-life.  Not  unnaturally* 
therefore,  the  reading-lesson  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  com- 
mon school.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  it  should 
hold,  as  it  is  commonly  made  to  hold,  the  principal  place  in  the  infant 
school ;  for  the  proper  study  of  it  requires  certain  powers  which  the 
child  in  the  first  period  of  his  education  does  not  possess.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  reading  is  an  effort  for  the  child,  whilst  conversation  ia 
not.  Even  to  read  mechanically  is  so.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  a  page,  and  to  thread  his  way  from  word  to  word, 
and  from  line  to  line,  in  their  close  succession,  without  feeling  a  strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  tlirough  them  upon  the  brain,  which 
has  only  to  be  prolonged  to  do  him  serious  injury.  To  read  with  in- 
telligence is  a  double  or  complex  effort  It  includes  all  the  effort 
necessary  for  mechanical  reading,  and  in  addition  the  effort  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mind  moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  eye. 
The  mechanical  motion  tends  from  the  first  to  outstrip  the  mental ; 
and  the  effort  to  keep  them  together  is  the  most  painful  to  which  the 
infant  can  be  subjected.  The  brain  is  under  a  twofold  strain ;  that 
from  without  through  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  that  from  within  pro- 
ceeding from  the  reflex  action  of  the  mind  upon  it.  Well  has  it 
been  said  tliat  '^  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  process  of  learning  to 
read  as  the  consequences  of  being  able  to  read  during  Darly  years 
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that  are  to  be  f^uarded  against"  From  physical  considerations,  then 
—which  dictate  the  fandamental  kw  in  infant  education — we  con- 
olodo  that  is  imprudent  to  have  the  child's  attenUon  fixed  for  auj 
considerable  portion  of  a  day  on  a  book.* 

5.  Systematic  reading  from  books  should  be  delayed  till  the  child 
becomes  ph3r8ical]y  capable  of  a  little  conscious  effort,  which  it  does 
about  four  and  a  half  or  five  years  of  age ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
carried  on  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of  his  infant- 
school  attendance.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  delaying  it  even  till 
the  very  end  of  this  period ;  his  progress  would  be  all  the  more  rapid 
when  he  did  begin.  But  on  this  point  the  teacher  may  defer  to  the 
desires  of  parents,  provided  he  do  not  urge  forward  the  child  too 
much  with  the  reading-task,  by  keeping  him  at  his  book  over  an  im- 
moderate proportion  of  his  daily  time.  During  the  first  half  of  his 
infant-school  attendance,  the  child  should  be  prepared  for  learning  to 
read  rather  than  engaged  in  reading.  His  oral  instruction  will  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  words  with  their  applications ; 
without  which  it  is  altogether  a  solecism  to  engage  him  with  written 
language.  It  can  also  make  him  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  all  the  most  familiar  words  of  the  language,  and  with  the 
elements  of  words,  in  connection  with  the  ihinffs  which  it  speaks  to 
him  about,  not  only  without  tasking  him,  but  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. 

With  these  limitations  we  may  consent  to  reckon  the  reading- 
lesson  as  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  infant  school. 

6.  The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the  different  parts  of 
the  school-work  :f — 


PursicAL, 


"  1.  Healthy  condition  of  the  school-roonL 

2.  Physical  exercises  in  school 

3.  Recreation  in  play-grouncL 

4.  Singing. 


*  The  limlft  to  the  upe  of  books  in  fnfkocjr  are  nowhere  better  defined  than  In  the  work  on 
Hame  Education^**  above  referred  to,  chap.  !▼ ,  which  should  be  CArefnlljr  read  hy  thestu- 
JenL  "  Not  a  syllable  of  book  learning,"  ssjrs  the  author,  **  need  hsve  been  acquired,  and 
scarcely  %  task  learned,  and  jet  the  mind  of  a  child  In  Its  fifth  jear,  maj  be  not  merely  In  a 
flate  of  the  happiest  moral  actirlty,  but  may  be  inteUeetually  aliTe,and  actually  possessed  too 
3f  rsrions  informmtion  concerning  the  Tisible  universe ;  and  he  may  have  made  acqusintsnce 
with  whatever  presents  itself  under  s  pleasurable  aspect,  (and  assuredly  nothing  bat  whst  is 
agreeable  should  be  presented  to  the  Inlant  mind.")  Speaking  of  the  labor  of  the  child  in 
reading  with  intelligence,  he  says,  **  There  is  a  particular  jar  [between  the  motion  of  the  eye 
and  that  of  the  mind,]  a  want  of  synchronous  movement,  and  a  sense  of  distress,  and  a  strain 
which  quickly  eahanst  the  power  of  attention ;  or  if  perdstad  In,  impair  the  brain.  .  .  . 
It  is  ceruin  that  the  rvddy  vigor  of  high  health  will  almost  always  be  found  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  hours  in  the  day,  during  which  a  child  has  a  book  before  his  e^es." 

t  On  the  general  character  of  early  instruction,  Marcel  has  an  excellent  chapter  In  bis  work 
OB  **  Langmoit."   See  book  Iv.  chap.  i. 
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1.  Objects. 

2.  Namber. 

3.  Color  and  fonn. 
Ihtbllxotual^ -{4.  Sound. 

6.  Geography. 

6.  Reading  and  reciting  to  pupils. 

7.  Beading  and  spelling. 


Moral  asd  Beuoious,   •> 


"  1.  Doctrines  and  points  finr  belieC 

2.  Duties. 

3.  Incidental  instruction. 
\^4u  Derotions. 


XL  PHYSICAL  CISOUXSTANOES  OF  XKSTBUOIlOir. 

7.  It  is  the  first  and  coDstant  duty  of  the  infant-echool  teacher  to 
attend  to  the  regulation  of  physical  influences.  He  has  to  deal  with 
a  large  number  of  children,  of  tender  age,  of  dififerent  temperaments 
and  degrees  of  health,  keenly  susceptible  of  external  influence  on  their 
bodily  frames,  and/liable  to  suffer  from  even  slight  irregularities.  A 
disregard  of  the  plainest  laws  of  health  in  the  school-room  must,  in 
the  end,  affect  the  health  of  the  children ;  in  the  meantime  it  pre- 
vents them  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. For  his  own  sake,  too,  the  teacher  mnst  be  mindful  of  these 
laws.  If  he  is  depressed  in  spirits,  not  to  say  enfeebled  in  health,  the 
whole  school  suffers.  One  day's  work  in  a  close  room  may  not  a£kct 
him  much ;  but  no  consUtntion  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continuance 
of  this  over  several  years.  It  is  in  the  (act  that  such  influences  oper- 
ate almost  imperceptibly  that  his  danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state 
of  his  school-room,  then,  be  his  first  thought  when  he  enters  it  in  the 
morning;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson. 

8.  First  in  order  of  importance  is  ventilation.  The  school  must 
have  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  day.  The  symp- 
toms which  indicate  neglect  of  this  are  very  plain.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  may  often  be  conscious  of  a  dimness  of  eyesight,  a  giddiness 
of  head,  a  general  languor  and  drowsiness  which  nothing  can  shake 
off  and  for  which  he  can  not  well  account ;  it  is  probable  they  are 
largely  owing  to  his  working  in  impure  air.  Many  continue  even  to 
bear  headaches,  sickness,  or  sore  throaty  without  ever  suspecting  that 
these  are  owing  to  the  same  cause.  If  such  be  the  effect  on  the 
teacher,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  will  esci^w  ?  Thmi 
countenances  and  the  tones  of  their  voice  are  some  index  to  the  state 
of  the  school.  And  if  the  teacher  will  scrutinize  these,  as  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  do,  he  will  be  kept  from  error  in  this  matter.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  air  be  fresh  in  the  morning ;  or  that  the  win- 
dows be  opened  and  closed  fitfully  throughout  the  day,  just  as  aocip 
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deDt  may  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject,  or  that  there  be  one 
stereotyped  degree  of  ventilation  throughout  the  year ;  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  attention  from  hour  to  liour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  wind  and  weather.  An  atmosphere  which  is  fresh  in 
the  morning  very  soon  becomes  vitiated  anless  it  is  changed,  and  the 
teacher  may  not  be  conscious  of  its  condition ;  he  can  not  do  better 
than  go  outside  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

9.  Another  important  feature  is  the  keeping  up  of  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Every  school  should  have  a  fire ; 
and  the  teacher  should  regulate  it  throughout  the  day.  Where  there 
is  neither  fire  nor  stove,  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  windows 
should  be  kept  close  to  obtain  warmth.  Both  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  avoided.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  habitually  too 
high,  the  children  will  become  nervously  sensitive  of  cold.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  may  be  fresh  and  yet  injurioiJsly  cold.  Particu- 
larly are  drafts  to  be  avoided.  As  many  schools  are  constructed,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  these.  A  class  should  not  stand  immedi- 
ately under  an  open  window  or  behind  a  door. 

10.  The  management  of  light  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  schools.  A  dull,  dingy  room,  in  which  the  eye  has  to 
strain  itself  to  discern  objects,  must  depress  the  elasticity  of  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  brigljt  light,  streaming  into  the  faces  of 
ft  class,  can  not  but  produce  restlessness  and  inattention.  If  the  win- 
dows are  not  well  placed  for  the  distribution  of  light,  the  teacher 
may,  perhaps,  modify  their  effects  by  regulating  the  state  of  the 
blinds.  An  infant  school  should  be  a  light,  cheerful  place.*  A  stone- 
color  is  most  suitable  for  the  walls. 

11.  Children  in  the  infiint  school  are  not  capable  of  much  tension, 
either  mental  or  bodily.  A  great  deal  of  inattention  is  often  attribu- 
ted to  willful  trifling,  which  would  be  more  justly  traced  to  the  teach- 
er's disregard  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  children. 

The  hours  of  sdiool  attendance  should  not  be  long ;  never  exceed^ 
ing  four  daily  ;  distributed  thus,  two  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour's  interval ;  or  better,  into  three  sittings 
of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  each  with  two  intervals  of  three  quar- 
ters each,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  admit  of  it.  Whatever 
children  can  do  in  school,  they  will  accomplish  within  these  hours ; 
to  prolong  their  attendance  to  five  or  six  hours,  instead  of  aiding  their 
progress,  will  only  injure  their  health.     Parents  are  often  found  to 

*  The  manifement  of  light  and  TentiUtioo  is  referred  to  In  come  of  the  ioqpector'areporUi, 
In  the  *'Minutf»  of  CouncU^"  e,g^  Her.  M.  HitcheU'e,  \&S^-6i,  and  1866-66,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
BeUalr'a,  1866-66. 
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desire  this  longer  attendaDce ;  but  the  teacher  roust  be  guided  neither 
by  their  ignorance  nor  their  selfishness,  but  by  his  own  consciousnen 
of  what  is  right  in  this  matter ;  for  it  is  he  alone  that  would  ha?e  to 
bear  the  responsibility  in  the  event  of  any  child  being  injured. 

12.  Every  morning  and  afternoon  should  be  occupied  by  varioui 
lessons.  A  lesson  should  not  average  in  duration  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  on  no  account  exceed  twenty  minutes.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  sustain  the  attention  even  for  this  period,  and  no  child  will 
be  able  to  retain  more  than  we  can  tell  him  within  it  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  his  lesson  rather  than  trespass  beyond  this  limiU 
Lessons  of  different  lands,  i,  e^  occupying  different  senses,  should  fol- 
low each  other ;  this  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  theie 
frequent  changes  as  causing  loss  of  time. 

13.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  each  morning  and  aftemooD 
period  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  which  involves  mental  oocn^ 
pation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  short  intervals  between  the  lessons 
for  physical  relaxation ;  which  is  given  either  by  a  general  change  of 
position  in  the  classes  throughout  the  school,  accompanied  with 
marching,  or  by  special  bodily  movements.  Further,  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  during  the  lesson  to  recall  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  one  or  of  all  by  such  movements  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  teacher 
may  easily  read  in  the  countenances  of  the  children  when  such  a 
stimulus  will  be  beneficial.  Too  much  either  of  sitting  or  of  standing 
is  objectionable ;  thoy  must  alternate.  Variety  in  every  species  of 
activity  is  the  rule  of  tlie  infant  school. 

14.  There  is  an  endless  choice  in  the  selection  of  physical  exercises; 
body,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  may  all  be  called  into  requisition. 
Bending  of  the  body,  a  sudden  passing  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing 
posture  and  vice  verM,  easy  gymnastic  movements  of  the  arms,  best- 
ing time  with  the  feet,  action  amongst  the  different  fingers,  and  imi- 
tation of  the  trades,  are  the  most  common.  The  secret  of  success,  in 
these  is  alertness  in  calling  for  them  and  in  varying  them  rapidly 
and  decidedly.  They  should  be  performed  by  the  children,  partly  st 
word  of  command,  but  chiefly  in  silence,  by  imitation,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  example  of  the  teacher.*  Free  and  confident  motion  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  teacher  whilst  giving  them  ;  they  will  fail  unless  the 
children  see  and  feel  the  influence  of  this.  Smartness  in  giving  these 
exercises  is  not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  infant-school 


*  **  And  pupil  teachera.  If  anjr,  be  preaent"  It  majr  be  obeenred  ttat  thMe  exercliet  trt 
better  done  when  off  the  ueialMita  in  the  room  take  part  Id  then.  The  ehildren  eeein  to  ax* 
pcet  that  All  present  abould  join  with  them.  Thia  la  the  cffcei  of  aympalhjr.  For  the  ▼ariaaa 
phyalcfti  eaerclart  that  maj  be  cKreo,  either  to  achool  or  in  play-pwiad,  aee  "  EntemMfm 
tht  Improvement  tfthe  SenMtt"  (L.  U.  K.,)  Part  IIL 
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teacher ;  it  turns  into  an  aid  to  discipline  that  disinclination  to  remain 
atiU  which  wonld  otherwise  disturb  him.  The  only  limitation  to 
them  is  that  they  should  pot  be  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  unduly 
noisy,  or  tend  to  produce  any  kind  of  discomfort  in  the  class-room. 
Those  are  particularly  suitable  which  from  the  rhythm  of  their  mo- 
tion admit  of  being  accompanied  by  singing ;  of  which  marching  is 
the  most  prominent 

15.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  simply  notice  here  the  exercises  of 
the  play-ground,  as  the  provisions  for  these  will  require  us  to  speak 
of  them  more  minutely  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  play  to  work 
most  in  the  case  of  infants  be  very  large.  The  usual  daily  hour  of 
interval  is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  training ;  but  circumstances 
often  make  it  impracticable  to  give  more.  As  already  indicated,  the 
work  should  be  twice  broken  by  recreation ;  a  third  opportunity  may 
be  had  before  the  children  enter  school  in  the  morning.  They  should 
return  home  immediately,  however,  after  the  last  school  hour.  As 
the  play-hour  serves  both  to  give  recreation  to  the  children  and  to 
affi>rd  room  for  the  exhibition  of  their  dispositions  in  actions  toward 
each  other,  it  should  be  given  under  superintendence.*  Such  a  watch- 
fiilness  would  serve  no  good  purpose  with  advanced  pupils,  but  the 
reverse ;  young  children,  however,  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  restraint 
on  them. 

16.  Finally,  singing  is  a  physical  exercise  of  wonderful  power  in 
relieving  the  more  serious  work  of  the  school.  All  must  observe  its 
calming  influence  after  exertion,  and  its  cheering  preparative  influence 
OD  exertion  yet  to  be  undergone.  It  is  like  the  ventilation  of  the 
mind ;  giving  an  outlet  for  the  oppressed  and  pent-up  feelings  of  the 
child,  the  hearty  utterance  of  which  is  at  all  times  refreshing.  The 
younger  children  are,  the  more  and  the  more  frequent  the  necessity 
for  the  relaxation  thus  aflbrded ;  there  can  be  no  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  school  without  it  We  shall  afterwards  have  to 
notice  its  value  as  a  branch  of  instruction ;  what  we  insist  on  at  pres- 
ent is  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  a  skillful  hand  for  keeping  alive 
the  tone  and  activity  of  the  school. 

in.   DTRLLICTnAL  IKSTBUCTIOir. 

1.  The  Objtd-Leiton. 

17.  We  are  not  to  confound,  as  is  Yerj  often  done,  the  object- 
ieeaon  of  the  infant  school  with  the  lesson  on  ^  common  thingSi'*  aa 
that  phrase  is  now  generally  understood.    The  latter,  strictly  speak* 

•  Haoee  dia  dum  of  **  uneortred  letiool-roofli,"  which  Mr.  Stow  haa  applied  to  tha  plaj* 
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ing,  is  not  designed  for  the  in&nt  school  at  all ;  the  purpose  of  it  » 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  thingii 
and  processes  of  everj-daj  life  to  children  sufficiently  advanced  to 
turn  it  to  account  The  objectrlesson  of  the  in&nt  school  has  quite  A 
different  purpose.  Its  predominant  aspect  is  the  mental  exercise  it 
gives ;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  its  dif- 
ferent phases  of  observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  which 
little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It 
is  a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian,  process ;  the  information  it  gives  Is 
a  means,  not  an  end. 

18.  The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive.  It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  things  which  can  interest  the  child  or  exer> 
cise  his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for  children  ;  for  it  directs 
their  attention  to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  their 
qualities,  habits,  and  uses — to  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers — to  ths 
metals,  and  other  minerals,  which,  from  their  properties,  are  in  con- 
stant use.  It  is  Physical  Science  for  children  ;  for  it  leads  them  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  seik 
sons,  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  changes  of  the  weathSTi 
and  the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form  the  mass  of  matter  around 
us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  exhibits  to  them  the 
things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their  homes,  and  the  way  to  use 
them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social  Economy  for  children ;  for 
it  describes  the  various  trades,  processes  in  different  walks  of  art,  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  sano- 
Uoned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence.  It 
is  Physiology  for  children ;  for  it  tells  them  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  uses  of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends,  witk 
the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  **  science 
of  common  things  *'  for  children ;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can 
come  under  their  notice  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellows  or  th^ 
superiors.  And,  finally,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  distinctly,  it 
is  Geography  for  children ;  since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration 
in  mountain  and  river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climates 
of  the  earth,  with  their  productions  and  the  habits  of  their  peoples, 
the  populous  city,  and  the  scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage. 

19.  All  the  things  fit  to  be  treated  of  in  the  object-lesson  may  be 
said  to  be  '*  familiar  things ; "  at  the  same  time,  the  phrase  must  not 
be  too  narrowly  interpreted.  We  can  not  consent  to  confine  our  in* 
struction  to  things  which  the  child  has  the  opportunity  of  actuaUj 
seeing.    By  fiuniliar  things  we  are  to  understand  ill  those  things  oo 
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which  he  can  exercise  his  mind  in  the  way  which  is  familiar  to  it 
For  example,  amongst  animals,  the  lion,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  and 
the  reindeer  afford  scope  for  reasoning  of  as  familiar  a  kind  as  the 
horse,  the  sheep,  or  the  dog.  In  the  vegetable  world,  similar  remarks 
may  be  made  on  the  tea-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cotton-plant, 
rdatively  to  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  flax — upon  rice  and  maize 
relatively  to  barley  and  wheat— on  the  palm-tree  and  the  cedar  rela- 
tively to  the  fir  and  the  oak.  All  the  child^s  observation  of  things  at 
home,  of  the  materials  for  food,  clothing,  building,  or  industry,  pre- 
pares him  for  observing  the  corresponding  things  in  other  lands,  and 
18  in  turn  greatly  enlightened  by  this  extended  observation.  Of 
course,  things  around  him  claim  his  first  regard ;  that  is  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  reasoning  about  them  is  easier,  but  because  the 
observation  of  them  is  more  palpable  and  definite,  and  it  is  observa- 
tion that  is  to  be  first  exercised.  As  soon  as  he  can  reason  at  all,  his 
imagination  must  be  sent  abroad.  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument 
sometimes  employed  that  his  attention  should  be  confined  solely  or 
chiefly  to  things  about  him  on  the  ground  that  he  may  not  be  long 
at  school,  or  that  his  future  occupation  may  throw  him  into  the  midst 
of  these.  The  mental  exercise  of  the  infant  school  must  be  held  to 
be  independent  of  such  considerations  of  time,  place,  or  professional 
prospects. 

20.  The  features  common  to  all  in&nt-school  teaching  will  be  no- 
ticed f\irther  on ;  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  the  object- 
lesson,  it  need  be  only  here  stated  that,  as  it  has  in  view  the  cultivation 
of  the  conception  and  the  higher  faculty  of  relation,  so  both  of  these 
faculties  must  be  exercised  in  their  proper  time  and  degree.  The 
former  can  not  be  furnished  and  stimulated,  unless  the  object  be  act- 
ually subjected  to  the  observation  of  the  class,  and  that  not  to  one 
sense  only,  but  to  all  that  are  available.  It  is  not  enough,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  lesson  on  '^  glass,"  the  teacher  should  simply  hold  it  up 
before  the  class,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own  observation  proceed 
to  statQ  its  properties.  It  is  their  sight,  and  touch,  and  hearing,  that 
are  to  be  exercised ;  so  that  he  should  first  show  it,  then  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  to  feel  it,  and  then  ring  it  on  the  table. 
This  is  often  neglected,  just  because  it  seems  needless ;  thus  it  may 
seem  enough  if  the  teacher  squeeze  a  sponge  to  show  that  it  is  soft 
and  elastic,  or  if  he  handle  lead  to  show  that  it  is  heavy.  But  this 
is  only  an  exercise  of  sight  to  the  class ;  tactual  as  well  as  ocular  in* 
spection  by  some,  if  not  by  all,  must  be  allowed.  How  far  the  rea- 
toning  of  a  child  may  be  carried,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  exercised| 
has  been  indicated  already. 
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21.  One  great  use  of  the  object-lesson  is  to  cultivate  the  concep- 
tive  facultj  in  connection  with  language ;  for  which  purpose  it  should) 
from  first  to  last,  present  much  of  the  descriptive  part  of  our  vocabu- 
lary, dealing  first  with  those  terms  that  denote  qualities  broadly 
recognizable,  before  descending  to  the  finer  shades.  The  describing 
and  the  naming  the  qualiUes  of  things  is  thus  quite  a  legitimate 
resource  in  these  lessons ;  still,  as  bodies  possess  the  same  qualities 
frequently  in  common,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  object-lesson  bill- 
ing into  a  barren  monotony  of  plan.  To  remedy  this,  the  teacher 
will  observe,  (1.)  that  the  universal  qualities  of  bodies,  or  those  which 
are  nearly  so,  such  as  lueful,  opaque^  inanimate,  need  be  very  seldom 
mentioned;  (2.)  that  when  qualities  are  given,  there  should  be  a 
real  exercise  of  observation  given  with  the  name  (§  20 ;)  and,  {Z^ 
that  the  mentioning  of  these  qualities  should  not,  in  the  general  case, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  but  that  other  facts  should  be  com- 
municated, which  are  interesting  to  be  known,  and  which  exercise  the 
imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  moral  feelings.  This  will 
prevent  the  verbal  aspect  of  the  lesson  fnom  obtaining  too  great  pre- 
dominance over  the  real. 

22.  A  very  common,  though  little  noticed,  practical  error  in  the 
giving  of  object-lessons,  is  the  neglect  to  distinguish  the  difierent 
stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  given. 
An  infant  of  four  years  is  a  very  diflferent  being,  intellectually,  from 
one  of  six  or  seven ;  and  can  only  to  a  very  small  extent  follow  a  les- 
son addressed  to  him.  Even  in  dealing  with  things  we  shall  not 
secure  the  child's  attention,  unless  we  select  things  which  interest 
him,  and  unless  we  address  him  in  a  suitable  way.  Perhaps  we  may 
distinguish  three  stages  of  the  object-lesson.  In  the  first,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  names,  to  notice  their  parts, 
their  color,  and,  a  little  later,  their  simpler  properties,  such  as  form 
and  size ;  in  the  second,  the  lesson  should  deal  chiefly  with  qualities 
and  uses  of  things ;  and  in  the  third,  with  a  more  formal  statement 
of  the  various  relations  in  which  things  stand  to  each  other,  resem* 
blance,  causality,  &c.  These  three  stages  may  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  the  school,  the  second  year, 
and  the  third  year  or  part  of  year. 

23.  The  following  list  exhibits  a  variety  of  subjects  suitable  for  the 
first  stage : — 

1. — JVa<tiraZ  Hutwry. 

A  Tree. 
Rom. 
Lily. 
Daiqr. 


Sheep. 

Bear. 

Bee. 

Cat 

Wott 

Ant 

I>og. 

Fox. 

Spider. 

Horse. 

Uen. 

Bntterfly. 
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Coir. 

Donkey. 

Goftt. 

Rabbit. 

Hare. 

Xieer. 

Mouse. 
Lion. 
Ekepbant 
Camel. 


Gooee. 

Dock. 

Swan. 

Crow. 

Sparrow. 

Swallow. 

Robin. 

Pigeon. 

Parrot 

Pheasant 

Common  Fly. 


Herring. 

Haddock. 

Crab. 

Whale. 

Worm. 

Adder. 

Snake. 

Moflsel. 

Wbelk. 

Oyater, 

Snail. 


Dandelion. 

Potato. 

Tomip. 

Carrot 

Cabbage. 

GnuM. 

LeaTea. 

Apple. 

Pear. 

Cherry. 

Berries. 


S. — DpfMf Itc  Economy, 


Difierent  kinds  of  Houses. 
**        parts  of  a  House. 
^        kinds  of  Roofs. 
Things  nsed  in  Kitchen. 
**  "     Parlor. 

"  "      Bedroom. 

Things  for  sitting  on. 
lying  on. 
eating  with, 
drinlung  with. 
Breakfast-Table. 
Dinner-Table 
Tea-Table. 


u 


Articles  for  Break&st  and  Tea. 

"        Dinner. 
Things  for  washing  with. 
Parts  of  onr  Clothes. 
Vessels  for  holding  things. 
A  Fire. 

Utensils  for  Fire. 
Making  of  Tea. 

*'  Coffee. 

Porridge. 
Bread. 
Candle. 
A  Bed. 


8. — Phyoiology. 


The  Body. 
Arms. 
Hands. 
Fingers. 
Legs. 
Feet 
Toes. 
Head. 
Faoe. 


The  Eyes. 

Hearing. 

Mouth. 

Seeing. 

Nose. 

Feeling. 

Ears. 

Smelling. 

Throat 

Tasting. 

Skin. 

Running. 

Bones. 

Leaping. 

Blood. 

Walking. 

Voice, 

Hopping. 

Swimming. 

Standing. 

Breathing. 

Sleeping. 

Dreaming. 

Singing. 

Dancing. 

Drinking. 

Eating 


4. — Induotriai  and  Social  Economy, 


Things  for  writing  with. 

^*        sewing  witili. 
The  Cabinetmaker's  Shop. 

Baker's 

Grocer's 

Butcher's 

Shoemaker's 

Tailor's 

Painter's 

Fhiiterer's 

Smith's 
The  Farm. 

Garden. 

Ship. 

Sailor. 

Letter-Carrier. 

Soldier. 


u 
u 
u 
l« 
a 
(t 
«i 

M 


The  Railway. 

What  their  parents  do  hi  a  day. 
''  brothers       ** 

"  sisters  " 

"  themselres    ** 

Materials  for  Clothing. 

Leather. 

Materials  for  Bailding. 
**  Furniture. 

Making  Stockings. 

The  School. 

Work  of  the  School. 

The  Family  Circle. 

One's  Relations. 

Things  of  Stone. 
Iron. 
Tin. 


u 

u 


Cart 
TiOde. 


5. — Common  Thingo, 

Cfock.  Gas-light 

Watch.  Drawers. 


Naihk 
Thread. 
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Chair. 

Stool 

Coach. 

Railway  Carriage. 

A  Letter. 

Money. 


Aapecti  of  Sky. 
'*        San. 


Picture. 

Window. 

Book. 

Scales. 

Bottle. 

Blackboard. 


Sbite. 

Ink. 

Pine. 

Needles. 

Scissors. 

Thimble. 


Rope. 
Pen. 

QuilL 
Shilling. 
Egg. 
Penknife. 


It 
(t 
it 
i( 
u 


Moon. 

Stars. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Ootids. 

Wind. 


6. — Pkynetd  ApptaranetB, 

Aspects  of  Water. 
"        Vapor. 


u 
u 
u 

(C 

u 

(C 


Ice. 

Heat 

Cold. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 


Aspects 

u 

of  Winter. 
Thunder 

and 

u 

Lightning. 
Rainbow. 

ct 
u 

Day. 

Night, 
a  Storm. 

ti 

a  Calm. 

Supposing  an  object-lesson  to  be  given  dailj,  tbe  list  of  subjects 
now  presented,  making  allowance  for  the  geographj  object-lessons 
which  are  not  here  included,  b  large  enough  for  a  yearns  work ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  increased. 

24.  For  the  second  stage  or  year,  many  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
might  be  repeated,  and  information  given  on  a  larger  scale ;  whilst  a 
further  selection  of  common  objects  should  be  made  to  exemplify  the 
qualities  of  bodies  and  put  the  pupils  in  possession  of  descriptive 
terms.  The  following  list  is  sufficient  to  exemplify  all  the  more 
familiar  qualities;  it  may  be  enlarged  or  varied  at  the  teacher^s 
discretion  :-r- 


Cork. 

Leather. 

India-Rubber. 

Sponge. 

Glass. 

Iron. 

Wood. 

Water. 

Paper. 

Common  Sugar. 

Loaf-Sugar. 

Wool. 

Sealing-Waz. 


Salt 

Paste. 

Whalebone. 

Slate. 

Sand. 

Coal. 

Bread. 
Lead. 

Soap. 
Horse-hair. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Tin. 

Feathers. 

Clay. 

Oil. 

Mercury. 
Honey. 
Gum  Arabic. 

Vinegar. 

Chalk. 

Earthenware. 

Starch. 
Gluo. 

Putty. 
Wire. 

Silk. 

Barley. 

Rice. 

Pepper. 

Ginger. 

Roae. 

Hawthorn. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Milk. 

Balloon. 

Air-bubble. 

Bladder. 


After  some  pracUce  in  the  observation  of  qualities  inherent  in  par- 
ticular objects,  the  idea  of  the  quality  in  the  abstract  will  gradually 
form  itself  and  the  ground  may  be  gone  over  again  ia  reverse 
order.  Thus  a  quality  may  be  selected,  e.  g.^  heavy,  hard,  smooth, 
brittle,  elastic,  tough,  liquid,  visdd,  fibrous,  pliable,  fusible,  porous,  in- 
flammable, or  the  like,  f^d  various  objects  which  have  the  quali^ 
brought  together,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  pat  in  virtue  of  the 
quality  slightly  noticed. 

25.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pupil  is  required  to  trace  relations  more, 

16 
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particularly  of  resemblance  and  of  connection  by  way  of  canse  and 
effect  Such  relations  hare  not  been  altogether  unnoticed  in  the 
middle  series  of  lessons,  but  the  teacher  has  greater  latitude  now. 
Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  year  are  quite  serviceable  still ;  for 
there  are  many  points  connected  with  the  form  and  utility  of  these 
which  the  pupil  has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  more  in  the  tracing  of  incidental  connections  that  the 
Dense  of  relation  is  cultivated  at  this  period  than  by  the  antithetic 
statements  of  the  explicit  comparison,  the  following  list  presents  sub- 
jects in  the  latter  exercise  for  which  the  pupils  may  be  deemed  quite 
competent  :— 


Dog  and  Cat. 

Dog  and  Wolf. 

Dog  and  Foi. 

Newfbondlaod  Dog  and  Shepherd't 

Dog. 
Cat  and  Tiger. 
Rabbit  and  Hare. 
Bee  and  Waip. 
Snail  and  Whelk. 
Dock  and  Gooae. 
8walk>w  and  Sparrow. 
Coverings  of  Birds. 
Wool  and  Hair. 
Nails  and  Claws. 
Needle  and  Pin. 
Pen  and  Pencil. 
Steel-pen  and  Qaill. 
Knife  and  Penknife. 
Cart  and  Wheelbarrow. 
Shilling  and  Penny. 
Cotton  and  Wool. 
Cloek  and  Watch. 
Grate  and  Stove. 
Snow,  Hlul,  and  Ice. 
Hand  and  Foot. 
The  Teeth. 


Hoof  of  Horse  and  of  CameL 
Whale  and  Fish. 
Thumb  and  ForeBnger. 
Bird  and  Qnadmped. 
Animal  and  Plant. 
Plant  and  Mineral. 
Tree  and  Shmb. 
Common  Shrubs. 
**      Fk>wers. 

Wild  Flowers. 

Trees. 

Shells. 

Esculents. 
Difierent  states  of  Weather. 
<^      kinds  of  Ck>Dds. 
"      Fnel. 


u 
u 


u 


(t 
u 
u 

IC 
M 
U 


(t 
U 

u 

u 


M 


M 

u 


Bread. 

Soap. 

Sogar. 

Coal. 

Gla». 

Nails. 

Stockings. 

Lamps  and  Lights. 

Gloves. 

Locks  and  Keys. 


26.  The  following  are  examples  in  outline  of  the  different  kinds  of 
'lessons  suitable  for  the  younger  infants — the  successive  points  for 
illustration  being  indicated  in  italics : — 

/.  The  Sheep, 

Snbject  of  lesson  fiuniliarly  introdooed — animal  yon  often  see  passing  yoa  oa 
streets,  a  great  many  going  together,  what  can  it  be  T  The  eheep.  Where  go- 
ing to  t  the  market,  to  be  killed^-poor  sheep— ;^oclr  explained — ^the  ehepherd  in 
charge — ^the  doge. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  the  fields — ^in  the  country — where  the^oas 
grows — the  green  grass — ^which  the  sheep  eat.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  the 
field  ?  W*hat  doing  T  walking  about — lying  down,  sometimes  at  the  wall,  some- 
times under  hueh — eating. 

Wm  yoa  ever  near  one  t  how  mfnUd  it  is— how  kig  is  itt  bigger  than  the 
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eat  ?  iti  color  whitey  fometimea  bUteh.  How  it  feels  when  you  touch  or  handle 
H — eoft  all  over,  from  the  1000/  on  its  back.  How  many  legs  7  What  they  ar« 
like,  and  its  little  feet  7  marke  left  by  a  Book  on  the  street  or  road.  Its  face,  eare, 
&C.J  sometimes  home ;  and  with  the  horns  they  sometimes  box — (if  the  season 
be  spring,  the  lambe  bhould  be  noticed.) 

The  sheep  is  very  gentle  and  timid^  and  hurte  no  one — little  children  some* 
times  throw  etonee  at  it,  which  is  very  wrong — they  should  be  kind  to  it. 

//.  A  Bed, 

Willie — ^waa  sleeping  a  short  time  ago ;  what  made  him  do  so  7  he  was  tired. 
Should  we  let  him  eleep  long  ? 

The  uee  of  sleep— how  every  one,  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
&c.,  need  it.     What  makes  us  sleep  7  the  time  for  it  7 

What  we  sleep  in  7  a  bed — put  off  our  clothes,  for  we  are  to  sleep  till  morning 
— what  is  in  the  bed  7  blankete  for  warmth,  eheete  to  be  nice  and  clean — eovfir^ 
lety  perhaps  white  or  blue — the  mattreee  thick  and  soft  below. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  have  comfortable  beds  to  go  to  at  night — some  haoe 
not — Ood  givee  us  this  and  all  good  things — what  should  we  do  when  t0e  go  to 
bed  7    Aek  Ood  to  take  care  of  us  through  the  night— and  when  we  rise. 

///.  The  Mouth. 

Refer  to  previous  lessons  (perhaps)  on  face,  eyes,  nose,  &e.  What  more  to  be 
seen  on  the  face— look  at  your  neighbors'  faces — mouth. 

Open  your  mouths,  shut  them,  point  to  them — diflTerent  things  the  mouth  b 
fur — eating  when  we  are  hungry,  drinking  when  thirety,  einging  when  merry^ 
yawning  when  eleepy,  epeaking  when  we  have  any  thing  to  toy,  &c. 

Many  things  in  mouth — tongue,  which  is  soft — move  them — little  children 
sometimes  put  out  their  tongues,  which  »  naughty — the  teeth  for  chewing,  e.  g,^ 
bread,  flesh,  &o. — ^many  of  them  email  and  white,  and  sometimes  they  come  out 
— and  for  ehutting  the  mouth  we  have  lipe. 

We  should  take  care  what  we  put  into  our  mouths — ^little  children  sometimes 
hurt  themeelvee  by  putting  strange  things  into  their  mouths — ^they  should  aek 
their  mothers  or  their  teacher  first. 

IV,  The  Baker'e  Shop. 

What  do  children  bring  to  school  with  them  1  their  books,  playthings,  but  also 
their  "  piece  "  (lunch) — what  they  bring  it  for  7  to  eat — when  do  we  eat  7  differ- 
ent things  we  eat,  bread,  flesh,  &q. 

I  have  a  piece  of  (wheaten)  bread  in  my  hand — its  color  ?  hard  or  soft  7 
Where  it  comes  from  7  the  baker^e  ehop — Wliat  does  the  baker  do  ?  does  he 
give  it /or  nothing  ?  what  doee  he  give  it  for — you  often  buy  for  yourselves  and 
your  parents. 

What  have  you  eeen  in  a  baker's  shop  7  different  things  named,  with  their 
color,  and  form,  and  degree  of  hardness. 

How  should  we  do  without  the  baker,  who  makes  so  many  nice  things  7 

Yesterday  I  saw  some  crumbe  on  floor,  and  a  small  piece  of  bread — notice  how 
eaeily  broken  it  is,  and  how  very  careful  we  should  be  with  it  not  to  waste  it. 

Conclude  with  the  anecdote  of  the  dog  that  went  to  the  baker*s  shop  every  day, 
with  the  halfpenny,  and  brought  back  the  roll ;  or  with  the  Tenes  on  "  The  Croit 
of  Bread." 
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r.  TkmCml. 

Tell  tne  an  the  thing*  yon  met  in  oomlag  lo  >cbonl  this  moniing— thing*  tunwd 
tlH  tbtj  come  to  nrl — tho  maa  that  iron  it,  and  the  Istm  or  doBkey  that 
[Mlleait 

Ita  parta — isl«Ja  and  ijnjlra — then  the  iliaflt  for  the  hone  (o  go  in — Ills  «Ut 
ttoeir,  ita  fcoltmi,  and  «*<{«,  and  iocjl.    Draw  or  ahon  molcl  of  cart  or  ita  purta. 

What  did  joo  aee  in  the  earl  I  ceaU — get  a  nimtSo-  of  difftrmt  ihlnga  DBmed 
that  thej  may  bare  aeen  in  carta — haTe  y«a  tver  brn>  CBirird  in  a  curl  J  And 
when  the  cart  ia  heaTJIy  laden  it  hai  (wd  Imtti,  and  Iho  other  palli  by  a  clain. 

What  ooold  we  do  withoat  the  cart  I     little  childr^  aometinici  gel  ir 
way  in  the  atreel  or  road ;  which  la  wrong,  lor  Ihey  Duy  be  hurt.     So  when  we 
aM  a  otrt  ooaiiiig,  we  mwt  qoiekly  get  out  of  ita  way. 

ri.  Rain. 

What  kind  of  day  ia  ihii,  children  T  day  dcacribed,  aaaajF,  clear,  learai,  per- 
bapa.  la  it  ajwojw  ao  1  What  otitr  kind  of  daya  have  we  t  they  are  named  till 
raiit  is  menlioDcd.    What  wsa  the  iojt  raipy  day  ? 

Where  does  the  rain  evmifivm  f  what  doea  it  do  t  Hcla  every  thing,  ilrMta, 

Too  can  not  play  on  rainy  daya — perhapa  yon  with  there  were  none — bal  they 
art  mJtd  to  make  tlunga  grow,  tret*  and  grot*  and  jlneert,  tea. — did  yon  erer 
notice  how  (Veab  and  green  all  (binga  look  mfitr  •  liewcr  7 

If  yon  go  ont  oo  rainy  day  what  happeni  lo  yon  !  yonr  clothes  are  wet  and 
qmiled,  perhapa — children  aometiinea  go  out  in  rain,  which  ihey  ihnuld  not  do. 

Wile  lenda  na  both  rain  and  annahinc  1    Verve*  co  the  Rain. 

27.  The  following  are  outlines  of  more  advanced  lessons,  ruch  as 
might  be  given  at  the  cecond  atage ;  the  first  on  a  verj  familiar  ani- 
mal, in  which  the  information  is  given  on  a  larger  Kale  than  it  would 
be  to  the  youngest  claaaes,  the  second  on  an  object,  with  a  special 
Tiew  to  illustrate  the  qualities  of  it,  and  the  third  on  a  quality. 

/.  TlU  Mleptiaml. 

The  geiund  aixe  of  the  animal  ahonld  be  Gnrt  noticed;  ill  Ki^if  and  bulk 
make  It  the  largeat  of  qnadrnpeda ;  compare  it  in  bight  teill  a  nun,  and  in  bnlk 
with  tho  largtBI  animal  known  among  na,  the  hone. 

What  kind  of  Ugt  it  mnat  have,  thick  and  ftriing,  like  piUart;  what  it  haa 
got  for  laa.  Infer  whether  it  haa  joiaU  in  ita  Irp  or  not )  wceaasry  lo  enabte 
It  lo  kneel  for  aerrioe  of  man.  Ita  itad  big  and  heavy,  with  hanging  nan;  infer 
the  charscler  of  ita  ntck.  With  a  abort  neck,  eonld  it  drink  off  tht  gnand  T 
He  anbalitnte  in  tho  ahape  of  a  Irank/  deacribe  Ihia  ;  ilTotrate  ita  power  by  an 
aneodota — Month  and  tttli  and  ta*tt — tjh'a  compared  with  that  <J  the  borae  in 
color  and  oovering.    Show  the  picture  of  the  aninud. 

How  it  Uvtt — perhapa  aooie  one  may  infer  ftam  ita  atractnra  that  it  ia  Mt 
Jah-taliag — eata  Icavra  and  twiga  •/  trrta  in  bia  tamed  state ;  ritt  aln  ia 

CwalTM*  it  live*  in. 
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B,  pullt  or  putkii  cftrriiiKis,  &o. — nied  Tor  riding  oa — e»y  to  (ome,  grntlt, 
and  inotfi*  leeW  wh«t  ii  requinJ  of  it, 

NoTi. — The  inftrnlial  or  covparslrit  Mpcot  tD«r  be  eitended  oT  diminiriied 
la  luil  the  Gla»  addmwul.  Th«  order  here  Tullowed  i>,  (] .)  Mrocture  ;  (3.)  hatr- 
III  i  (3.)  me*.  This  is  not  nlivn^i  the  bert  order  to  rollow.  Tho^  in  ■  IcMua  Ml 
llw  ''  csdigI  "  [he  habits  or  rnixle  of  life  had  tMttrr  preuede  the  itmotOM.  "tha 
rain  is  to  begin  with  whatewr  llie  cbildrea  know  bat  aboat  Ihc  Mibjeot.  In  thi* 
knon  before  ua,  all  that  they  know  abaQt  it  roa;  be  iti  general  liie  ud  appear- 
an<M,  with  the  pnsence  of  the  traok  or  Uuk« 

J/.  Tkt  Spangt. 

Kolioe  the  vaHnna  luea  of  the  (ponge  fur  domtitk  farpotn 

Then  IM  qnolitiiv  6y  iniptclim.  It*  color,  light  yellow ;  tft  to  the  touoh ; 
light  in  H'eiglil  -,  edHily  ■qUGoiiJ  bf  the  band,  i.  (.,  camfTtuibU  ;  ■pringi  baok 
■fnin  nlWr  b<^inp;  nqueeieJ,  i.e.,  (ImIi'c  ;  fall  of  little  oidbI*,  ■',  r,  ponu*;  Moka 
In  water,  i.t.,  aitarbint;  when  torn,  aeen  to  cotitiit  otifibrouM  lubatuce. 

[The  dlffi-rent  qualititi  here  indicated  mint  bo  clearly  wrought  out  by  tin 
teaebcr,  and  verifitd  by  the  aliat,  berure  the  term*  are  given.  According  to  the 
■dmnceinent  of  the  claai,  olAir  arlich*  may  be  Dnmed  eihibiling  any  of  the  laina 
qoaUtiec.] 

Huw  it  ie  nwfnl/ar  muking — becinte  of  ito  avctin;  in  the  water,  and  throw- 
ing it  out  again  under  frtuart,  tbe  fibers  reMuning  their  plaoe  again  tram  Ibtbr 
tlaitieity,  and  ready  to  lock  in  aa  before. 

Tell  the  iniereWing  rtorj  of  "  where  and  how  it  growa,"  and  "  how  it  ia  got" 

III.  Till  iiTM  "Parana." 

The  term  ie  mppoied  la  have  been  iiluatrated  belbre  In  oonneotioQ  with  aoiiM 
fiuniliar  iDbalance — aponge,  Ibr  inatance,  ai  above. 

Mention  any  thing  pmay  7  Spangt,  Hmc  do  »f  lma»  It  ii  poronT  what 
like  if  il  I  Full  of  boka  or  apertarei.  Can  we  always  nt  the  holea  T  No  i  thej 
tanj  be  wry  tmall.  How  do  wo  know  it  i*  porona,  then  T  Any  atiar  thing  that 
ia  poroaal  Bread;  illwtrate  how  11  ao,  Wotd  !■  poroos;  illoatrBte  Ihia  by 
wood  that  haa  been  lying  in  water.  Ltafuigar  ia  porona  ;  illoHrale  thii  by  tha 
•ppeoraDoe  it  preaeou  when  dropped  into  ten.  On  the  alrenglh  of  theae  illDalTa> 
tkna,  an  ca^  definition  of  "  porona  "  may  b«  given  i  poroua  mean*  "  full  of  porea, 
or  little  ppca."  Tlieu  they  may  be  tnM  of  the  poronaneaa  of  ikt  ikin.  [The  mi- 
oroaoope  would  be  of  great  nae  in  auch  a  letaon.] 

28.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  the  teacher  may  oonfoond 
the  characUr  of  the  "  early  "  and  "  middle  "  object-lesson  in  bi>  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  a  number  of  examples  have  been  given  of  these, 
particularly  of  the  "  early,"  for  analysis.  There  is  less  danger  of 
ening  in  this  way  with  the  "higher"  object-lesaon,  so  that  oae  out- 
fine  may  suffice : — 

TuK  CoMHoiT  Heit  Thk  Cowtoyi  Dtok 

lives 

on  the  groond  about  onr  bonaea,  about  panda,  In  whieh  it  iwtoN^ 

hua  body, 
sbort  and  nearly  rooBd,  lang  a«id  fct,  fi«  racing  <«  wa- 
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thick  and  npright, 


■hort  and  tharpy  to  peck  in 
ground, 

with  separate  daws,  fitted  for 
walking  and  for  ■craping  in 
the  ground, 

■hort,  and  not  6tted  for  water, 
either  for  a  pond  or  for  rain. 


a  neck, 


a  bill, 


feet, 


feathers. 


fonger  and  cnrTing,  to  stretch 
under  water, 

broad  and  flat,  to  grope  in  the 
mud, 

with  a  web,  and  placed  far  be- 
hind for  swimming,  so  that  it 
does  not  walk  well, 

longer,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
be  light,  and  to  throw  off  the 
water. 


29.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  read  print  or  script  hand,  this 
ability  should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  object-lesson.  The  heads 
of  topics,  or  the  names  of  qualities,  should  be  written  down  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  words  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
impressing  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  blackboard  should  present  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  lesson  the  outline  of  what  has  been  said.  The 
previous  paragraph  exhibits  what  might  be  the  appearance  of  the  notes 
on  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  there  sketched.  The  necessity 
of  sketching  on  the  blackboard  for  illustration,  as  it  is  felt  in  other 
lessons  as  well  as  in  the  object-lesson,  will  be  adverted  to  heareafter. 

30.  The  moral  as[>ect  of  the  object-lesson  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
There  is  abundant  room,  incidentally,  for  profitable  reflection.  This 
may  take  diflferent  form's.  Tlius,  in  lessons  on  objects  drawn  from 
the  region  of  nature,  as  from  animal  life  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  beauty  in  form  or  in  adaptation  which  we  constantly  meet 
with  can  not  but  impress  us  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  homage  which  is  therefore 
•due  to  Him.  From  various  animals  we  learn  useful  practical  lessons 
regarding  personal  or  social  habits  ;  as  order  and  diligence  from  the 
Ant,  persevercnce  from  the  spider,  <fec. ;  also,  we  have  suggested  to  us 
our  duty  towards  them.  And  from  certain  kinds  of  lessons  such 
<lutiea  may  be  easily  inferred  as  that  of  using  temperately  and  thank- 
fully our  gifts,  of  kindness  to  others  less  favored  than  ourselves,  of 
economy,  dbc  Some  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the  outlines  given 
in  §  26.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  either  for  the  mode  or 
the  extent  of  such  reflections ;  beyond  these,  that  where  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  we  are  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  that  the  reflec- 
tions should  be  short  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  lesson.* 


*  Mavo'a  ** Object- LfMmm»  "  nwj  profitablj  be  conmllpd  bjr  ih«  teacher  Tor  material* ;  also 
**In/urmativn  tm  Common  Ohjtcf^*  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Seliuol  Sociefj 
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3.  Number. 

31.  Number  is  a  property  of  things  which  the  child  observes  very 
early,  so  that  he  may  be  exercised  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
infant  school.  He  may  be  subjected  to  a  mental  training  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  connection  with  number;  regarding  which  ihe 
following  remarks  may  be  made  : — 

(1.)  As  the  child  comes  by  his  first  notions  of  number  through  the 
medium  of  objects,  so  his  whole  truning  must  be  based  on  the  ob- 
servation of  these.  He  does  not  use  numbers  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  things  to  be  numbered ;  he  counts  by  sight,  and 
is  not  able  to  abstract  number  frohi  the  things.  He  knows  what  five 
balls  or  five  horses  are,  but  he  can  not  reason  about  the  number  five. 
If  it  be  understood  that  it  is  with  number  as  a  property  of  bodies 
that  the  infant  has  to  deal,  and  not  with  the  science  of  number,  it 
will  be  very  clear  that  he  must  not  be  occupied  with  rules  or  techni- 
cal operations.  This  preliminary  course  of  training  is  termed  **  on 
number,^'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  will  find  no  aid  for  it  in  the  ordinary  text- books  on  arithmetic ; 
he  must  give  it  orally  himself. 

32. — (2.)  The  child's  observation  of  number  will  carry  him  over  a 
wider  range  of  numerical  operation  than  might  be  thought  possible 
at  first  view.  It  will  enable  him  to  work  practically  in  all  the  funda- 
mental operations.  The  outline  of  the  course  may  be  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  following  heads : — (a.)  Practical  Numeration ;  (6.) 
The  Adding  of  Numbers ;  (c.)  The  Sulstracting  of  Numbers ;  (d.) 
Multiplying  of  Numbers;  («.)  Dividing  of  Numbers;  (/.)  Combined 
Operations ;  (g,)  Parts  or  Fractions  of  Numbers ;  (A.)  Tables  of  Ap- 
plied Number  or  Standard  Measures.  The  details  to  be  given  under 
each  of  these  heads  should  be  studied  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  but  to  their  order. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  teacher  shall  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  with 
infants  he  is  dealing ;  that,  therefore,  he  shall  not  expect  them  tp 
comprehend  or  perform  any  thing  that  is  complex  ;  and  that  he  shall 
speak  to  them  in  familiar  untechnical  language. 

Mann*a  **Handbo»k  »/  Oen^ral  KiuneMfft;**  **Tht  OUerving  Eyef*  *'Book  ^  BinU, 
Fi*ke9^  7Vee«,"  4cc.,  pubU«hed  b/  Boclrty  for  Promotinf  Cbristiao  KDOwledge ;  **Bserei&e$ 
/or  the  Improtement  of  the  Sennet."  See  alto  the  Uat  of  books  ffiTen  in  the  note  on  S  87, 
■ome  of  which  are  available  for  giTing  maleriala  for  object-leMona.  The  chief  practical  works 
on  iniant-ecbooi  training  may  be  mentioned  here  once  for  all ;  thej  are  Wildenpin'a  "/it/oNl 
Syttem**  Young's  ''Infant- School  Teaeher^o  Manual^"  cDublin ;)  Chambera'a  "Infant  Edu* 
tatioH ;»  Stow's  **Trmning  Sytlem,"  chap,  zlv.,  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Socie- 
ty's *'l^fiuii-8okool  MantuU,"  "Modd  Lcmom,'*  **IMigio»io  Inotruelio§^"  and  other  pabUet- 
tions.  These  last  have  the  adTontage  of  exhibiting  minutclj  tht  fradation  of  inlknt-achooK 
work. 
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38. — (3.)  This  training  in  nnmber,  well  conducted,  is  very  valua- 
ble in  the  way  of  preparing  for  future  study.  The  great  obstacle  to 
a  useful  study  of  arithmetic  in  school  is  the  abstract  way  in  which  it 
is  often  taught,  owing  to  which  the  pupil  never  thinks  of  finding  illus- 
trations of  what  he  is  taught  in  the  things  that  meet  him  in  daily 
life.  From  the  habit  of  close  association  between  number  and  things 
which  it  gives  him,  this  preliminary  training  will  give  him  a  great 
advantage  in  his  lessons  in  the  upper  school,  even  if  its  spirit  be  not 
there  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be. 

34.  Practical  Numeration. — (1.)  Significance  of  the  numbers 
up  to  ten.  Each  number  roust  be  taken  separately,  and  a  lesson  be 
g^ven  on  its  power.  Thus  for  the  lesson  on  "  one,*'  write  down  on 
the  board  one  line  |  one  dot .  one  cross  +  one  round  O  (fee,  and  have 
them  simultaneously  repeated,  one  line,  one  dot,  (fee. ;  lay  off  on  the 
lines  of  the  ball-frame  one  ball ;  point  to  various  things  in  the  school, 
and  have  them  similarly  named,  with  stress  on  the  number.  Make 
the  class  mark  down  one  line,  one  dot,  (fee,  on  their  slates.  In  the 
lesson  on  **  two,"  show  how  it  is  formed  by  putting  another  one  to  the 
one  already  had ;  proceed  quite  as  in  the  former  lesson ;  extend  and 
vary  the  questioning  thus : — a  boy  has  two  eyee^  two  hands,  (fee. ;  a 
cart  has  two  wheels,  (fee,  the  class  supplying  the  words  in  italics;  and 
conversely,  how  many  legs  has  a  bird  ?  how  many  scales  has  a  bal- 
ance ?  (fee.  Proceed  similarly  with  the  remaining  numbers  in  sepa- 
rate lessons,  always  keeping  in  view  to  show  how  each  number  arises 
out  of  its  predecessor  by  the  addition  of  another  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  for  this  purpose  introducing  each  lesson  by  a  reference  to  the 
former. 

(2.)  Reckoning  with  the  numbers  up  to  ten — not  only  from  one,  but 
from  other  starting  points — not  only  forwards  but  backwards — not 
only  by  odds  but  by  evens — not  only  in  regular  order  but  following 
the  number  of  balls  the  teacher  may  lay  off — the  children  sometimes 
raising  a  number  of  fingers,  or  marking  on  the  slate  a  number  of  dots 
or  lines,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  balls  laid  off. 

(3.)  The  symbols  up  to  ten,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  learned 
gradually.  To  verify  the  child^s  knowledge  of  these  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  lay  off  balls,  or  mark  down  dots,  corresponding  to  the 
symbol  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  in  silence,  and  con- 
versely to  write  down  the  symbol  for  the  number  of  balls  laid  off  by 
the  teacher. 

(4.)  In  passing  beyond  ten,  the  eleventh  ball  should  be  laid  off  on 
ihe  line  below  that  which  has  the  ten,  the  twenty-first  on  the  third 
line,  and  so  on ;  so  that  it  may  be  seen  how  eleven  is  ten  and  one ; 
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twelve,  ten  and  two;  twenty,  two  tens;  fifty- five,  ^ve  tens  and  five, 
Ac.    Each  number  will  not  require  a  distinct  lesson. 

35.  Ti»  Adding  of  Numbers. — (1.)  Adding  the  numbers  under 
ten  to  each  of  them  in  succession  ;  the  receiving  number  being^  in  the 
first  instance^  kept  constant  throughout  the  ten  additions.  Thus  the 
first  lesson  would  be  on  **  adding  to  one ;"  1  and  1  are  2,  2  and  1  are 
3,  3  and  1  are  4,  dec,  the  children  counting  in  each  case  and  then 
repeating  the  formulse  just  set  down.  Then  take  the  lesson  back- 
wards, and  after  that  in  any  order,  only  keeping  the  receiving  num- 
ber the  same ;  then  apply  the  lesson  by  means  of  practical  questions, 
thus :  John  had  1  penny,  and  his  mother  gave  him  2  pennies  more ; 
how  much  had  he  ?  There  was  1  tree  standing  at  the  water-side,  and 
4  more  near  it ;  how  many  trees  in  all  ?  Do  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  number  as  the  answers  to  these  questions,  e.  ^.,  3  to  the  first, 
and  5  to  the  second.  Insist  on  the  full  answer,  Sd.,  5  trees,  or,  ^  he 
would  have  dd,**  ^  there  were  5  trees  ;*'  and  the  class  should  often 
simultaneously  add,  '*  for  1  penny  and  2  pennies  are  3  pennies,  1  tree 
and  4  trees  are  5  trees.  Devote  a  similar  lesson  to  2  as  a  constant 
receiving  number;  1  and  2  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  3  and  2  are  5,  Ac, 
and  so  on  up  to  10,  taking  care,  when  the  sum  goes  beyond  10,  not 
to  put  more  than  10  balls  or  10  marks  on  the  slate  in  one  line,  but 
carrying  the  excess  to  the  line  below.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  put 
questions  to  one  another,  particularly  of  the  practical  sort 

(2.)  Adding  the  numbers  under  ten^  in  their  order ^  to  each  of  them 
in  succession  ;  the  added  number  being  now  kept  constant  throughout 
the  ten  additions.  Thus,  the  first  lesson  would  be  the  ^  adding  (^ 
one ;"  1  and  1  are  2,  1  and  2  are  3,  1  and  3  are  4,  Ac  For  second 
lesson,  2  and  1  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  2  and  3  are  5,  Ac ;  and  so  on 
up  to  10.  The  exercises  should  be  conducted  precisely  as  the  former 
ones.  It  may  be  well  to  ol)serve  at  this  point  that  already  a  series  of 
not  less  than  twenty  lessons  in  addition  alone  is  provided,  excluding 
revisals.  The  teacher  who  thinks  that  this  minute  subdivision  is  nn- 
'  necessary  and  that  the  children  can  get  over  more  ground  in  one 
lesson,  and  who  accordingly  does  not  keep  to  one  number  for  one 
lesson,  understands  neither  the  infant  mind,  nor  the  object  with  which 
the  course  is  given.  He  destroys  the  gradation  in  it,  fuses  its  whole 
materials  into  one  mass,  and  in  this  way  deprives  it  of  any  training 
power.    This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  infant-school  instruction. 

(3.)  Exercises  of  a  converse  kind  to  the  two  foregoing : — whereas 
in  those  the  two  constituent  numbers  were  given  and  the  sum  re- 
quired, let  any  number  now  be  given  and  its  two  constituents  be 
sought,  thus :  what  two  numbers  make  up  4 1  6 !  8 1    All  the  pairs 
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that  make  up  any  one  should  be  obtained ;  thus,  for  4,  1  and  3,  2 
and  2,  3  and  1. 

(4.)  Adding  may  he  extended^  to  at  to  include  three  email  numbered 
and  by  deyreee  more. 

(5.)  The  adding  of  tens,  first  with  themselves  alone — 10  and  10 
are  2  tens  or  20 ;  10  and  10  and  10,  are  3  tens  or  30,  drc,  which  is 
jnst  the  adding  of  lines  of  balls  instead  of  single  balls ;  and  then  with 
other  numbers — as  10  and  7  are  17,  20  and  5  are  25,  31  and  3  are 
84.  Each  new  number  will  not  now  need  a  separate  lesson,  for  the 
process  between  30  and  40  is  just  the  same  as  between  20  and  30, 
and  may  be  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  let  the  teacher 
set  off  20  on  the  two  highest  lines  of  the  ball  frame,  and  30  on  three 
lines  lower  down,  say  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines ;  let  him  add  to 
the  20  one  ball  on  the  third  line,  and  to  the  30  one  ball  on  the  eighth, 
then  2,  then  3,  (fee. ;  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  30  and  4  are  34,  or 
how  32  and  4  are  36,  just  as  20  and  4  are  24,  or  22  and  4  are  26, 
the  2  tens  in  the  one  case  and  the  3  in  the  other  remaining  quite  un- 
affected by  the  process. 

36.  Tub  Subtractiico  of  Numbers. — If  it  be  understood  that  all 
the  operations  in  number  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  of  addition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  outlines  only  of  the 
following  ones : — 

(1.)  Exercises  in  subtracting  the  numbers  under  ten  from  each  other 
in  succession,  the  minuend  being  in  the  first  instance  constant.  Thus 
9  from  10,  8  from  10,  7  from  10,  <kc.;  8  from  9,  7  from  9,  &c.  Sub- 
tracting should  be  based  on  addition ;  9  from  10  is  1,  for  9  and  1 
are  10;  8  from  10  is  2,  for  8  and  2  are  10,  ^c. ;  verified  at  each 
step  by  use  of  the  balls,  dbc. 

(2.)  Exercises  in  which  the  subtrahend  is  constant — as  1  from  2  is 

1,  1  from  3  is  2,  dbc,  2  from  3  is  1,  2  from  4  is  2,  <fec 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  minuend  and  remainder  art  given — as, 
what  must  be  taken  from  8  to  leave  three  ?  &c, ;  also  in  which  sub- 
trahend and  remainder  are  given^  as,  from  what  must  6  be  taken  to 
leave  4  ?  dbc. 

(4.)  Exercises  in  double  subtraction — as,  take  2  from  8  and  other 

2,  3  from  10  and  then  4,  <fec. 

(5.)  Exercises  combining  addition  and  subtraction — as,  add  4  to  6 
and  then  take  away  2,  Ac. 

(6.)  Exercises  with  the  tens—t»y  10  from  17,  10  from  80,  90  fi^m 
100,  30  from  35,  5  from  35,  6  from  8,  and,  with  it,  6  from  48,  dbc. 

(7.)  Applied  exercises  to  be  constantly  given  throughout  the  whole 
series. 
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(8.)  Addition  and  aubtraetion  may  now  be  eot^oined  with  numtror 
tion ;  as,  count  up  to  100  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  by  fives,  ^c ; 
count  back  from  100  by  tens,  by  fives,  by  fours,  by  threes,  and  by 
twos ;  or  count  back  from  90  by  threes,  (90  being  a  multiple  of 
three,)  from  80  by  fours,  (80  being  a  multiple  of  four,)  (fee*  But  the 
symbols  for  these  larger  numbers  must  be  taught  very  slowly. 

37.  The  Multipltixo  of  Numbers. — ^The  '*  multiplying"  of  arith- 
metic is  an  artificial  process  derived  from  addition.  Children  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  its  use,  and  always  tend  in  their  reck- 
oning to  fall  back  on  the  natural  process  of  addition.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty,  the  artificial  process  must  be  taught  through  tlie  natural. 

(1.)  Exercises  in  multiplying  the  numbers  under  ten  by  each  other 
in  succession,  the  multiplicand  in  the  first  instance  remaining  the 
same.    Thus : — 

2  tiroes  1  are  2  2  timei  2  are  4 

3  13  3  2         6 

The  pro|)er  way  to  put  these  exercises  is  this : — 

1  and  1  are  2,  then  2  times  1  are  2 

1  and  1  and  I         3,  3  1         3 

1  and  1  and  1  and  1         4,  4  14 

2  and  2  ore  4,  then  2  times  2  are  4 

2  and  2  and  2         6,  3  2         6 

2  and  2  and  2  and  2         8,  4  2         8 

(2.)  Exercises  in  which  the  multiplier  is  constant.    Thus : — 

2  times  1  are  2  3  times  1  are  3 

2  2        4  3  2         6 

2  3        6  3  3         9 

This  step  is  more  difficult  than  the  former ;  any  operation  is  not 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  preceding  one  so  evidently.  In  each  of  the 
two  steps  now  given  one  number  only  should  be  taken  as  the  subject 
of  lesson,  either  as  multiplicand  or  multiplier,  and  the  table  of  results 
connected  with  it  thoroughly  learnt 

(3.)  Exercises  in  multiplying  tens  and  in  Multiplying  by  tens. 

(4.)  Exercises  in  decomposing  numbers  into  their  factors.    First 

give  one  factor ;  as,  what  must  4  be  multiplied  by  to  give  12  ?  then 

*'  ■         1  ^ 

*  We  have  lued  the  teehaical  terma  In  the  exposition  for  coovenienee  Mka,  such  at  minu- 
end,  Biibtnihend,  multiple,  Ac.  ,*  theae,  and  any  hereafter  to  be  used,  are  addreNatd  to  the 
teacher,  however,  and  aliould  not  be  nscd  before  the  elaas. 
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require  both  factors,  as,  what  two  numbers  muhiplied  by  each  other 
g^ve  6,  8,  9?  This  exercise  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  of 
numbers  under  the  head  of  addition,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
The  teacher  must  carry  the  eye  of  the  child  along  with  him  in  this 
process.  Let  him  make  rectangles  and  squares  with  the  balls.  Thus, 
if  he  wishes  the  factors  of  12,  he  should  present  12  to  the  class,  (1,) 
in  a  line,  (2,)  in  two  lines,  (3,)  in  three  or  four  lines,  thus : — 

(I  X  12) 

(2x6) 


•  •    •    ■ 

•  •    •     • 

•  •    •    • 


(2  X4) 


It  is  an  interesting  exercise  for  him  to  make  rectangles  on  the  ball- 
fhune,  or  to  get  the  children  to  make  them,  then  cause  the  class  to 
count  the  balls  in  them  by  counting  the  two  sides,  and  notice  how 
the  removal  of  a  row  or  two  rows  affects  the  result ;  and  conversely  to 
make  them  construct  rectangles  of  which  he  gives  the  number  in  the 
aides. 

(5.)  Exercisei  in  double  multiplication  by  small  numbers,  and  in 
the  adding  of  two  multiplications, 

(6.)  Exercises  of  application,  e.  g, — 5  boys  get  2d.  each,  how  much 
money  was  given  to  all  ?  John  passed  3  flocks  of  sheep  in  coming  to 
school,  having  6  in  each,  how  many  sheep  did  he  see  ?  2  loaves  at 
2d.y  and  3  at  3d,  cost  how  much  in  all  ?  3  of  you  hold  up  all  the 
fingers  in  the  right  hand,  how  many  fingers  are  up  ?  6  of  you  hold  up 
all  fingers  except  the  thumbs,  how  many  fingers  are  up  ?  In  each  of 
these  6  seats  there  are  9  boys,  how  many  are  there  in  the  gallery  ? 

The  field  for  putting  these  applied  questions  is  widening,  the  teach- 
er's ingenuity  must  task  itself  accordingly. 

38.  The  Diyiding  of  Numbers. — As  multiplication  is  an  artificial 
form  of  addition,  so  division  is  of  subtraction ;  the  same  link  of  con- 
nection must  therefore  be  kept  up  between  division  and  subtraction. 

(1.)  Exercises  where  the  divisor  is  constant.  To  give  the  class  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  operation,  the  teacher  may  count  10  or  12 
balls  in  their  presence,  saying  that  he  wishes  to  give  2  to  each  child 
and  to  know  how  many  children  he  can  give  them  to ;  or  to  arrange 
the  children  into  rows  of  2  each  and  know  how  many  rows  there  will 
be.  The  result  will  be  attained,  in  the  first  instance,  by  taking  2  and 
2  successively  till  the  number  is  exhausted,  i.  e.,  by  subtraction. 
The  first  lesson  in  division  should  be  **  dividing  by  2  f  for  which  pur- 
pose the  balls  on  the  frame  may  be  arranged  in  successive  lines  below 
each  other,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12.    Then  in  first  line  (2.)  there  ia 
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one  2,  in  second  line  (4.)  2  twos,  &c, ;  and  the  table  of  results  ia 
learnt,  2  in  2  once,  and  2  in  4  twice,  <fec  For  8  the  same  arrange* 
ment  of  the  balls  may  be  adopted ;  but  for  numbers  above  that  they 
must  be  placed  in  mass  to  get  dividends  large  enough.  There  are  no 
better  illustrations  of  division  than  those  which  are  got  hy  arranging 
the  children  themselves  in  rows. 

# 

(2.)  JScuy  exerciuei  with  remainders. 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  multiplication  and  division  are  used  car^ 
relatively — as  10  in  80,  8  times,  then  8  times  10  or  10  times  8 
are  80. 

(4.)  Exercises  of  application.  If  9d.  be  divided  among  8  girls, 
what  will  each  get?  How  many  sixpences  in  ISd.  ?  weeks  in  21 
days  ?  Ac  In  one  seat,  where  all  the  children  held  up  all  their  fin- 
gers, there  were  100  fingers  up :  how  many  children  in  the  seat  f  dw. 

89.  Combined  Operations. — Cross-questioning  is  of  great  use  to 
the  teacher ;  it  enters  largely  into  his  art  of  impressing.  It  connects 
one  point  of  the  pupiFs  knowledge  with  another,  and  makes  them  all 
available  for  mutual  illustration.  It  may  be  profitably  resorted  to  in 
lessons  on  number.  For  this  purpose  combined  operations  may  be 
performed  almost  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  course.  Thus,  when  the 
children  have  got  a  little  of  addition  and  a  little  of  subtraction,  they 
may  be  practiced  on  both  adding  and  subtracting,  as  parts  of  the 
same  question ;  so  with  multiplication  and  division. 

The  following  example  shows  how  cross-questioning  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  number : — 

On  the  Number  8. — What  is  the  last  below  it  ?  Count  up  to  it? 
Next  above  it  ?  Count  four  above  it  ?  Two  numbers  that  make  it 
up  by  adding  f  other  two  ?  Three  numbers  that  make  it  up  by  add- 
ing ?  What  must  be  added  to  five  to  make  it  ?  Take  one  from  itff 
two  ?  three  ?  How  much  greater  is  it  than  four  ?  than  two !  bow 
much  less  than  ten  ?  than  twelve  ?  What  taken  from  eleven  will 
give  it!  How  many  twos  in  it?  fours!  What  number  divided  bj 
two  will  give  it  ?  by  three ?     W^hat  does  forty  give  divided  by  it? 

Then  the  questioning  may  pass  on  to  concrete  numbers : — 

Eight  boys  having  apples  put  Uiem  into  two  rows,  how  many  in 
each  ?  then  into  four,  how  many  in  each  ?  Each  boy  got  an  addi- 
tional apple,  how  many  had  they  all  now !  One  boy  ate  his,  how 
many  remained  ?  two,  how  many  remained  t  only  one  boy  of  ths 
eight  kept  his,  how  many  were  eaten  ?  Other  three  boys  came  in 
each  with  apples,  how  many  apples  were  there  now  ?  with  two  eaeh| 
how  many  now!  Four  boys  gave  theirs  to  their  neighbors,  how 
many  had  each  of  these  four?  and  how  maoy  i^ples  were  there iv 
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M  ?  Th/fie  «ight  Apple*  were  takeo  from  »  stall  in  which  there  were 
twenty^  how  many  reioained  io  the  fttall  ?  Aod  bo  on  indefiDitelj. 
8tieh  exerciften  may  be  made  Terj  amusing ;  and  are  Talaable  from 
tbe  remlineM  they  encourage. 

40,  I^AKTfl  OR  FRACTiOHs  OF  KrMBEBS. — Elementary  notions  and 
operations  in  fractions  are  just  as  available  in  the  infant  school  as 
tiKjMs  in  whole  numbers.  The  half  of  a  thing  is  as  easy  of  compre- 
hension as  the  double  of  it,  the  third  part  as  three  times  it;  that  two 
halves  make  a  whole  or  three  halves  one-and-a-half  as  that  two  twos 
make  four,  or  three  threes  nine ;  provided  the  illustration  given  in  the 
two  cas<fs  be  equally  simple. 

(I.)  JCxerci$€9  to  illustrate  what  a  fraction  is.  An  apple  is  to  be 
divided  iNitweon  Willie  and  his  sister,  what  must  be  done  with  it  ?  it 
must  In!  cut.  Will  it  do  to  cut  into  a  big  piece  and  a  small  piece  f 
No,  th<*y  must  get  pieces  of  the  same  size.  Look  at  me,  now,  while 
I  cut  it  (tt'ncher  holding  up  the  two  pieces.)  Are  they  about  the 
Mine  sixo  ?  Yes.  Then  each  of  them  is  called  a  half.  How  many 
halves  in  the  whole !  Two.  Could  I  divide  an  orange  into  two  parts 
of  same  size  ?  Yes.  What  would  each  part  be  ?  A  half.  Here  is 
a  bit  of  string,  of  paper,  of  wood,  <fec.,  which  I  shall  divide  into  two 
bits  of  saino  size ;  what  do  you  call  each  ?  A  half.  Then  if  I  put 
two  lialvii  together,  what  do  they  make  up  f  The  whole.  Take  an- 
other apple,  and  illustrate  a  third  in  the  same  way.  The  subdivision 
0f  the  halves  will  show  how  fourths  or  quarters  arise,  of  the  thirds 
how  sixths  and  ninths  arise,  and  of  the  fourths  how  eighths.  The 
fifths  and  sevenths  must  be  explained  by  cuttings  for  themselves. 
Ik'yond  those  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  For  further  illus- 
tration it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  rod,  say  a  yard  long,  divided 
into  halvos,  fourths,  and  eighths,  and  another  into  halves,  thirds,  and 
sixths.  The  solid  cube  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  another  into  six 
parts,  would  also  be  very  useful.  But  the  balls  on  the  frame,  and 
oountcrs  of  any  sort,  may  also  be  turned  to  account ;  for  six  balls  may 
Ih«  dividod  into  two  groups  or  three  grou^^s,  to  illustrate  halves,  and 
thinis,  and  so  on. 

(2.)  Xatnrs  of  the  exerrises  in  fractions.  In  equivalence  ;  how 
many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  !  <!bc.,  how  many  thirds  in  one  ?  in  two  \ 

Ac.«  how  many  fourths  in  one  \  in  two !  d:c. — how  many  fouKhs  in  a 

•  • 

halff  in  a  half  and  a  fourth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  half?  in  a  half 

m 

and  a  sixth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  third  ?  <!bc.  In  addition  ;  a 
half  and  a  half  make  f  a  half  and  a  half  and  a  half  make  ?  a  half  and 
a  ftnirth  make  ?  one  third  and  one  tliird  make  ?  one  third  and  two 
lUr\U  make  \  one  fourth  and  one  fourth  make  \  one  fourth  and  two 
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fourths  make  ?  one  fourth  and  one  half  make  ?  &c.  In  subtraction; 
one  half  from  one  gives  ?  from  one-and-a-half  givea  ?^-one  fourth  from 
three  fourth  gives  ?  from  one  half  gives  f  from  one  gives  ?  from  one 
and  a  fourth  gives  I  Ac  In  multiplication  ;  what  is  the  double  of  a 
fourth!  four  times  a  fourth?  three  times  a  third?  three  times  a 
sixth  ?  Ac  In  division  ;  how  many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  in  one 
and  a  half! — how  many  fourths  in  one!  in  one  and  a  half?  in  a 
half?  Ac  In  comparison  ;  whether  is  a  half  or  a  third  the  greater  t 
a  third  or  a  fourth  ?  a  half  or  three-fourths  ?  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  ?  Ac 
Applied  questions  may  be  given  under  all  these  heads,  especially  with 
the  pence  table.  What  is  a  farthing  ?  how  many  in  twopence  f  dif- 
ference between  a  penny  and  a  &rthingf  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing!  * 
What  must  you  add  to  a  halfpenny  to  make  twopence  ?  Ac  It  may 
be  repeated  here  that  for  verification  of  the  results  the  children 
should  manipulate  with  the  illustrative  apparatus  as  well  as  the 
teacher. 

41.  The  ball-frame  is  the  principal  means  of  illustration  used  in 
infant  schools ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  give  the  following  cautions 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  it : — (1.)  It  is  not  to  be  used  beyond  the 
pupil's  abiHty  to  follow  it  with  the  eye.  Rapid  operation  with  40, 
60,  or  80  balls  does  nothing  to  aid  the  observation ;  it  can  neither 
lead  to,  nor  verify,  any  result  When  the  frame  is  used  at  all,  it  must 
grive  bona  fide  illustration.  (2.)  It  must  be  used  as  a  means,  not  as 
an  end.  The  child  is  not  learning  the  ball -frame,  but  operations  in 
number  through  its  help.  Particular  manipulations,  therefore,  need 
not  always  be  repeated  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  the  different  operations,  after  being  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  the  frame,  are  to  be  performed  without  it. 

42.  These  lessons  in  number  may  be  assumed  to  be  given  by  way 
of  collective-lesson.  Interest,  and  rapid  distribution  of  questioning, 
are  the  elements  of  success  in  such  teaching.  To  be  interesting,  the 
questions  must  deal  with  familiar  things,  must  be  varied,  and  must 
be  simply  expressed ;  in  a  word,  must  come  into  contact  with  the 
child's  daily  experience.  To  be  rapidly  distributed,  the  teacher  must 
have  at  command  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  questions  may 
te  put ;  with  which  view  he  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
write  down  all  these  forms,  and  learn  tbem  as  so  many  fon^ulse.  He 
has  then  only  to  vary  the  things  mentioned  in  the  questions,  which  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  freely  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  lesson  of  this  nature  can  succeed  unless  the  children  feel  that 
the  teacher  speaks  from  a  full  mind,  and  is  quite  at  ease 

48.  Stavdard  MBA8CJRE8. — LessoDS  on  number  must  make  the 
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child  familiar  with  the  various  units  of  measurement  used  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  These  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  different  operations ; 
and,  besides,  he  needs  to  know  them.  He  must  become  familiar — (1.) 
With  the  units  themselves ;  (2.)  With  the  relation  of  different  units 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  (3.)  With  the  application  of  them  to  practical 
purposes.  For  the  first  of  these  ends,  the  units  must  be  constantly 
before  him ;  for  the  second,  he  must  see  them  compared,  and  with 
his  own  hands  compare  them ;  for  the  third,  he  most  see  them  ap- 
plied, and  with  his  own  hands  apply  them,  to  the  measurement  of 
things  about  him.  In  this  way,  what  appears  so  formidable  a  task 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  Reduction -tables  to  be  learnt,  will 
become  an  easy,  natural,  and  most  interesting  exercise  of  his  senses 
and  his  activity.  It  is  needless  to  carry  him  through  all  the  tables; 
those  in  most  common  use  will  suffice :  and  the  first  place  is  due  to— 

44.  Number  as  applied  to  Value^  or  tlie  Money- table, — The  child 
necessarily  becomes  familiar  with  this  to  a  certain  extent  without  any 
special  training,  and  the  preceding  exercises  have  assumed  such  an 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  well  that  distinct  practice  in  the  use  of  money 
be  given.  He  must  complete  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  coins 
therefore,  with  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  threepenny-piece,  four- 
penny-piece,  sixpenny-piece,  shilling,  florin,  half-crown,  crown,  half- 
sovereign,  sovereign,  and  one-|K>und  note.  Their  forms  should  be 
examined,  their  sizes,  colors,  weights,  sounds,  and  the  stamps  upon 
them ;  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  noted,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  them  at  once  on  seeing  them,  to  describe  them, 
or  recognize  tliem  on  description.  He  must  be  exercised  in  adding, 
subtracting,  <fec.,  different  sums,  in  every  variety  of  language.  And 
he  should  go  through  little  processes  of  buying  and  selling  in  imag- 
ination, in  which  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  give  back  and  get  back 
the  proper  amount  of  change.  Actual  counting  and  haodliog  of  the 
money  is  indispensable. 

45.  Number  as  applied  to  size  (linear.) — In  going  through  a  parel- 
lel  process  with  this  table,  the  teacher  should  have  beside  him  an  inch 
measure  and  a  three-foot  rule,  to  show  the  foot  and  the  yard.  For 
verifying  operations,  ho  should  have  twelve  inches,  some  three-inch 
measures,  six-inch  measures,  and  three  foot-measures ;  slips  of  wood 
cut  to  the  size  will  do.  .The  child  should  be  able  to  tell  them  all  at 
sight  The  field  of  questions  on  their  relative  size  is  very  wide,  thus : 
(holding  up  foot-measure)  how  many  of  the  smallest  measures  (inches) 
in  it  ?  what  part  is  the  inch,  then,  of  foot  ?  How  many  of  the  next 
smallest  (3-inch  measure)  iu  it?  of  the  next  ?  How  may  it  be  made 
up  by  three  slips  (half-foot,  and  two  of  the  three-inches  ?)  of  four  slips  ? 
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of  five  (6-iDch,  d-inch,  and  3  inches  ?)  of  seveD  !  In  each  case  the 
process  of  comparing  should  be  gone  through.  When  the  children 
are  familiar  with  the  measures,  things  should  actually  be  measured. 
What  is  the  breadth  of  this  book?  its  length?  its  thickness!  the 
hight  of  this  picture  above  the  floor  ?  the  length  of  the  picture  ?  of 
the  pointer  f  of  some  of  the  children  selected  ?  the  depth  of  this  cup  t 
this  jug  ?  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  this  cube  ?  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  school-room  floor  by  admeasurement  ?  drc.  Draw  a  line 
on  your  slates  an  inch  long,  up-and-down  ?  the  same  even  along  t 
the  same  slanting  ?  two  of  them  ?  six  in  order  ?  the  same  half-an- 
inch  long  ?  alternating  an  inch  and  a  half-inch  ?  two  inches  long  ? 
alternating  two  inches  and  one  inch  ?  three  inches  ?  drc. 

46.  Number  as  applied  to  weight, —  If  the  spirit  of  the  previous  ex- 
ercises be  understood,  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  detaib  of 
those  upon  weight  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  children  must  acquire 
their  notions  of  weight  by  weighing.  For  this  purpose,  the  teacher 
should  have  beside  him  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  different  current 
weights,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  i  lb.,  i  lb.,  1  oz.,  2  oz.,  i  oz.,  •}-  oz. ;  and  dupli- 
cates enough  to  show  equality,  16  oz.  for  the  lb.,  two  i  lb.,  four  -}>  Ib.^ 
two  1  oz.,  two  i  oz.,  four  \  oz.  For  weighing,  he  should  have  sand, 
small  shot,  or  some  equally  convenient  thing ;  and  he  should  also 
often  weigh  common  articles.  Let  the  questioning  be  varied  as 
before. 

47.  Number  as  applied  to  square  measure, — ^The  most  convenient 
apparatus  is  a  diagram  of  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  and  square 
yard  on  the  school  wall,  white  lines  on  a  black  ground ;  the  yard 
divided  into  its  nine  feet,  and  the  foot  into  its  144  inches.  Handker- 
chiefs or  towels  may  easily  exemplify  the  yard  and  the  foot.  Any 
rectangular  object  in  the  school,  such  as  the  slate,  the  board,  the  map, 
the  picture,  dl^c,  are  convenient  for  this  measurement 

48.  Number  as  applied  to  capacity, — In  liquid  measure,  the  gill, 
the  pint,  the  quart,  the  gallon,  are  the  measures  to  be  shown.  In  dry 
measure,  the  peck,  the  i  peck,  and  the  \  peck  will  sufiice. 

Lastly,  Number  as  applied  to  tim^  gives  an  important  series  of  les- 
sons, though  there  can  not  be  ocular  illustration  with  them.  Expe- 
rience, however,  makes  them  quite  intelligible;  the  second,  tlie 
minute,  the  hour,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  should  all 
come  under  review. 

49.  The  steps  in  this  series  of  lessons  on  applied  number  must  be 
taken  gradually,  just  as  the  child  can  bear ;  each  one  being  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  another  is  taken  up.  They  afford  scope  for 
all  the  fundamental  operations,  and  particularly  for  fractions.    The 
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Heduelion-tabUs  should  be  learned  after  the  practical  exercises  in 
each  kind  of  measurement ;  but  the  children,  so  far  from  finding  this 
difficult,  will  be  able  to  construct  the  tables  along  with  the  teacher  on 
the  board.* 

3.  On  Color  and  Form, 

50.  Color  and  Form  should  have  a  distinct  and  no  unimportant 
place  assigned  to  them  amongst  the  instruments  of  infant-school 
training.  Thej  are  two  properties  of  bodies  the  most  general,  and, 
for  the  child,  the  most  distinctive  ;  thej  both  appeal  to  the  sight,  and 
are  therefore  very  early  recognizable ;  they  occur  in  endless  varieties, 
and  therefore  afford  /imple  scope  for  the  training  of  the  observation. 
Lessons  on  Color  and  Form  are  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  form 
correct  impressions  of  the  things  about  him.  But  they  have  another 
aspect,  the  latter  of  them  particularly.  Color  and  Form  are  the  ele- 
ments of  representation^  pictorial  and  linear.  An  acquaintance  with 
them  is  needed,  therefore,  before  we  can  interpret  such  representa- 
tions ;  a  power  of  much  consequence,  considering  the  wide  circle  of 
things  of  which  we  can  learn  only  through  representation.  Besides, 
the  child  is  at  a  later  period  to  be  instructed  in  certain  departments 
of  the  art  of  representation,  to  wit,  drawing  and  writing ;  for  both  of 
these  the  lesson  on  Form  is  a  valuable  preparation. 

51.  Color  and  Form  have  been  mentioned  together  because  they 
are  the  proper  complements  of  each  other.  Their  instrumentary 
character  in  training  differs,  however,  in  these  two  particulars:  (1.) 
Color,  as  a  property  of  bodies,  is  recognized  before  Form.  From  ex- 
perience we  see  that  it  fixes  the  attention  of  children  earlier  than 
Form.  The  reason  is  that  the  recognizing  of  it  is  an  exercise  of  sim- 
ple sensation  only ;  whereas  the  recognition  of  Form  is  an  exercise  of 
complex  or  double  sensation.  Color  is  recognized  by  simple  sight ; 
Form  by  sight  combined  with  motion,  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  Practically,  then,  we  speak  to  infants  of  Color,  before 
we  speak  to  them  of  Form.  (2.)  Though  earlier  available.  Color  is 
less  useful  as  an  instrument  of  training  than  Form.  The  tints  and 
shades  of  Color  are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  effects 
producible  by  their  combinations,  are  of  inexhaustible  variety ;  but 
the  child  can  not  and  need  not  notice  all  these.  It  is  enough  if  he 
can  discriminate  the  leading  species  (hpes)  of  Color  with  a  very  few 
of  their  most  commonly  occurring  modifications  as  to  tint  or  shade. 

*  There  are  a  few  little  works  which  may  be  profitably  contultetl  by  the  teacher  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  of  iheie  may  be  mentioned,  *^ Arithmetic  for  Yornig  Children."  published  oritrlnally  by 
the  Society  for  the  DiflTusioo  of  Useful  Knowled^ ;  ^FSrik  Ideaf  of  Niunber/or  Children^" 
published  by  Parker,  London ;  and  Tate's  '^Arithmetic." 
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But  the  variety  of  Forms  which  he  needs  to  discrimiDate  are  indeed 
endless ;  of  the  common  things  about  him  no  two  have  precisely  the 
same  form.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals, 
variety  of  Form  is  easily  distinguishable  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  variety  of  tint  and  shade  in  Color. 

Color. 

52.  The  design  of  the  lessons  on  color  may  be  stated  as  twofold. 
It  is  (1.)  to  enable  the  child  to  discriminate  the  commonly  occurring 
colors ;  and  (2.)  to  cultivate  his  taste,  so  far  as  to  habituate  his  eye  to 
those  combinations  of  color  that  are  known  as  harmonious.  Any  ex- 
perimenting on  the  physical  relations  of  colors  beyond  this,  such  as 
explaining  the  effects  of  their  admixture,  or  the  numerical  ratios  in- 
volved in  their  harmony,  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  We  have  not  to 
deal  with  color  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  though  it  is  both,  but  simply 
as  a  property  of  bodies.  The  elements  of  instruction  are  few,  but 
there  is  constant  room  for  their  application. 

53.  As  a  natural  order  for  the  lessons  on  color,  the  following  might 
be  adopted : — 

First  series:  On  while  and  black,  with  their  mixture  in  ffrey. 
White  and  black  are  not,  properly  speaking,  colors ;  white  is  Uie  neu- 
tralization of  color,  black  is  the  absence  of  color.  They  are  the  ex- 
tremes, however,  within  which  the  colors  lie,  and  by  which  they  are 
measured ;  so  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  And  they  first 
present  themselves  to  notice ;  liffkt  is  represented  by  white,  darkness 
by  black,  and  by  reference  to  light  of  the  sun  and  the  darkness  of 
night  the  notion  of  white  and  black  is  given. 

Second  series :  Bed,  blue,  and  yellow.  These  are  the  three  primary 
colors,  so  called,  which  produce  all  other  colors  by  composition  in 
various  proportions,  but  can  not  themselves  be  produced  by  any 
composition. 

Third  series:  Purple,  orange,  green.  These  are  the  secondary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  from  the  admixture  of  the  primary  thus — 
red  and  blue  giving  purple,  red  and  yellow  giving  orange,  and  blue 
and  yellow  giving  green. 

Fourth  series  :  Russet,  olive,  and  citrine.  These  are  the  tertiary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  by  admixture  of  the  secondary,  thus — pur- 
ple and  orange  give  russet,  purple  and  green  give  olive,  orange  and 
green  give  citrine. 

Fifth  series. — Those  now  named  are  all  the  hues  of  color;  but 
each  of  these  hues  has  different  tints  and  shades,  according  as  it  is 
mixed  with  white  or  black,  more  or  less.     Thus  red  may  be  varied 


aito  crinHOBy  leiriety  pink,  ice;  j«Uov  msf  be  imed  ioto  kmaUj 
stnw,  praniQw^  4&;  aad  Use  waaj  bt  variod  iato  stout,  akr, 

54.  For  giTiag  thew  iciwoM  on  eolor,  Uie  teadher  mi^  li«f«  them 
exhibited  on  a  board  either  together  or  w^ij ;  bat  the  beat  poaubie 
color-board  »  one  made  hj  himself  and  the  chiUirea  with  the  heJp  of 
a  box  of  paints  and  white  card.  If  he  can  not  get  a  boarl  for  the 
porpose,  he  maj  procore  other  apparatos  in  its  stead.  He  maj  get 
small  squares  sewed  with  the  diderent  cok>rs  of  worsted,  in  the  man- 
Bar  of  a  sampler ;  or  he  may  find  the  colors  exemplided  in  the  skeiifes 
themaelTeSy  in  bits  of  merino,  silk,  or  ribbon,  in  paper,  wafers,  giaas* 
he*  After  the  children  hare  obatrwtd  anj  color,  red,  iur  instance. 
thej  shoold  single  it  oat  of  many  others ;  then  be  rei^oired  to  name 
things  which  show  it,  as  blood,  a  rose,  and  other  flowers :  the  robin, 
aad  other  birds;  seaHng-wax,  a  soldiers  coat,  binding  of  a  book, 
shawl,  hair,  kc ;  also  to  think  at  home  of  as  many  things  as  they 
can,  and  mention  them  in  the  next  lessoo.  A  color  need  not  at  this 
tine  be  distinginBhed  into  its  different  shades. 

55.  In  seeking  to  gire  to  the  child  some  perception  of  hannoDy  in 
eok)r,  whilst  he  may  be  told  that  certain  colors  agree  beside  each 
other,  and  certain  others  do  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
eye  that  is  to  be  trained  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  mind.  A 
sense  of  concord  in  mosic,  whether  in  melody  or  harmony,  grows  np 
in  one  after  hearing  it  exemplified  frequently ;  without  this  no  expla- 
BatioQ  can  hare  any  meaning.  So  in  color :  the  eye  most  hare  the 
cpportnnity  of  dwelling  freqnently  oo  harmonioos  combinations. 
When  it  is  accustomed  to  these,  it  will  instantaneoosly  be  offended  by 
a  combination  which  is  not  harmonioas.  The  presence  of  all  the 
three  primary  ook>n,  either  pore  or  in  combination,  b^ng  reqoired  to 
pffodace  harmony,  it  will  be  understood  that  red  and  green  harmonize, 
as  also  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  orange,  green  and  roaaet,  orange 
and  olive,  kc.  This  principle  shoald  guide  teacher  and  children  in 
the  combinations  they  make  of  their  slips  of  cok>r  in  designing  pat* 
terns.  An  eye  familiar  with  snch  joxta-positioas  will  not  tolerate 
soch  as  yellow  and  orange,  bine  and  porple,  red  and  orange,  blue  and 
green,  orange  and  russet,  and  the  like.* 

Ana. 

56.  The  lesson  on  Form  deals  with  ibrmsof  all  the  kinds  of  dimen- 
aoD ;  with  those  of  one  dimension  or  lines,  those  of  two  or  plane 


•  Vbr  jaforrorina  m  A*  aabfcct  of  color,  kc  Kcdgrarc's  BBit  *M rf  tf  CWm-,*'  and  cor 
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figures,  and  those  of  three  or  solids.     In  each  case  the  forms  must  be 
traced,  as  exemplified  in  the  common  things  of  life. 

57.  To  commence  with  lines; -the  annexed  diagram  represents 
what  maj  be  the  first  series  of  lessons,  or  some  of  them : — 


1.  2.  3.       4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 


/\llll#'^ 


///^\\tfitn 


III  III 

9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14. 


The  simple  straight  line  gives  materials  for  a  large  series  of  lessons^  as 
there  are  various  ideas  to  be  developed  in  oonneoUon  with  it,  vis., 
straight,  up-and-down,  (perpendicular,)  even-along,  (horizontal,)  slo- 
ping, equality  of  length,  equality  of  thickness,  equality  of  width 
between,  bisection,  and  trisection. 

58.  Combinations  of  the  straight  line  suggest  another  series  of 
which  these  are  examples : — 

a. 

1.       2.  a        4.  S.  6.  7.  B.  9L  la 

l/KAVALXT+l- 


11.  12.  13.  14.  1&  IS. 

Extended  by  duplication  thus : — 

1.       2.        3.       4.  5.  6.         7.     &  9.        10.  II.         19 

50.  Plane  figures  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  number  of 
sides  that  constitute  them;  triangles  of  various  shapes,  fbuTsided 
figures  comprehending  the  square,  the  rectangle,  the  rhomb,  the 
rhomboid,  the  trapezium,  the  polygon,  indndiug  the  pentagon,  hexar 
gon,  and  decagon. 
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AZl 


FWD  D 


60.  There  is  no  inveDtion  exercised  in  the  construction  of  these 
forms ;  but,  when  the  children  have  had  some  practice  in  imitating, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  invent,  t.  «.,  to  put  together  the  ele- 
ments already  learned  into  new  patterns,  combining  line  with  line,  or 
figure  with  figure,  or  figure  with  line,  thus: — 


IV. 


NHYA  *f 


mrr 


0 


IP 


61.  The  curved  lines  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  some 
practice  must  be  given  in  making  them  also,  since  they  occur  in  the 
letters,  and  in  many  familiar  things.     Thus : — 


Simple  Curres. 


OCO^©0^^c7 


Cimrct  with  strmifht  line*. 


©OD^MdBDA 


Cunrei  of  eontrarj  flexure  alone  and  with  itraight  linet. 


S  8 


cPX 


62.  The  mere  imitation  of  these  various  forms  on  their  slates  in- 
terests the  children ;  but  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
different  forms  are  applied  to  practical  purposes.  This  application  is 
twofold:  (1.)  tooommonly-occurring/orm«;  (2.)  to  commonly-occur- 
ring tkingn.  Under  the  first  fall  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — both 
small  and  capital,  both  in  print  and  in  script     The  alphabet- board  is 
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useful  here  and  also  the  letters  separately  on  slips  of  mill-board  ;  but 
the  teacher  should  draw  them  on  the  blackboard,  classifying  them 
according  as  they  are  straight-line  letters  or  curved  letters,  and  noticing 
the  parts  they  are  composed  of  with  reference  to  the  elements  already 
learned.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  the  numerals,  first 
the  common  or  Arabic  characters,  then  the  Roman. 

63.  But  the  application  to  things  is  more  interesting  still,  from  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  their  curiosity  and  their  imagination.  All  forms 
from  the  very  simplest  may  be  found  represented  in  things :  straight 
lines  and  figures,  as  in  a  pointer,  pen,  pencil,  comb,  book,  picture, 
window-frame,  arrow,  sword,  stool,  table,  house,  castle,  box,  star,  cross, 
door,  Ac ;  curves,  as  in  penny,  sixpence,  target,  cup,  saucer,  bottle, 
^ug,  whip,  walking-stick,  candle-stick,  extinguisher,  spire,  cart-wheel, 
spinning-wheel,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  basket,  ship,  pillar,  chimney, 
flag^and-staff,  clock-face,  a  leaf,  an  apple,  cherry,  plate,  tub,  bell,  gun, 
key,  drum,  trumpet,  a  cheese,  a  loaf,  an  egg,  the  moon,  Ac,  Ac  The 
thing  should  be  associated  with  the  form,  and  some  conversation  held 
upon  it,  or  some  little  story  given  in  connection  with  it,  whilst  the 
outline  is  before  the  eye. 

64.  The  apparatus  for  the  lesson  on  form,  so  flEir  as  it  has  been  de* 
scribed,  is  very  simple ;  all  that  is  indispensable  is  the  blackboard  for 
the  teacher,  and  slate  and  pencil  for  the  class.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  slates  ruled,  not  over  their  whole  surface,  but 
partially ;  so  as  to  give  ihe  children  a  little  help  without  restraining 
their  freedom  of  imitation.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of 
ruling  is  this : — 


For  ■Craifht  Unei  and  figuret. 


Fur  cunrcs. 


•   I  t    I   I 


lilt' 


It* 


m 


0 


5 


On  the  one  side  the  upper  half  is  rnled,  and  a  few  pdnts  put  on  Kmie  of  the 
lines ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  few  lines  ruled  for  writing,  and  the  aimpleit  curvet 
are  represented. 

It  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
the  lesson,  that  the  slates  should  be  the  property  of  the  school,  each 
olaas  having  its  own  set  attached  to  it  in  its  own  box.    Though  not 
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indispensable,  it  is  serviceable  to  have  diagrams  of  form  :  a  board,  t.  e^ 
on  which  the  geometrical  forma  are  represented,  both  planes  and 
solids,  with  their  proper  shade.  Very  serviceable,  also,  is  a  number 
of  slips  of  wood,  or  laths,  by  means  of  which  the  children  can  con- 
struct any  of  the  forms,  either  straight  lines  or  rectilinear  figures, 
which  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board.  Thus,  all  the  examples  in  §§ 
57-^0  may  be  exhibited,  the  requisite  number  of  children  holding  the 
laths,  in  vertical  lines,  in  slanting  lines,  in  even-along  lines,  in  trian- 
gles, rectangles,  drc,  as  the  case  may  be. 

65.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  solids  may  be  made  materials 
for  lessons  on  form.  According  to  the  one,  the  geometrical  solids  are 
exhibited  and  their  outlines  made  familiar ;  this  is  of  much  service, 
and  the  teacher  should*  have  a  box  of  solids  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
series  of  representaUons  of  them,  shaded  if  possible.  According  to 
the  other,  by  the  use  of  solids  themselves,  such  as  cubes,  parallelopi- 
peds,  cylinders,  cones,  pyramids,  d;c.,  the  invention  is  taxed  to  con- 
struct different  forms.  These,  in  fact,  are  so  many  bricks,  stones, 
pillars,  towers,  arches,  drc,  with  which  the  child  becomes  a  builder. 
Such  engagement  seems  well  suited  for  an  individual  child  or  for  a 
family,  as  it  must  foster  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  habit  of 
perse verence ;  and  it  may  be  provided  in  the  play-ground  of  the 
infant  school. 

66.  The  lesson  on  Form  may  be  given  either  to  the  whole  school 
collectively,  or  to  separate  groups,  the  latter  being  the  better  way. 
One  caution,  however,  should  be  given  :  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  lesson, 
and  not  as  a  mere  device  for  occupying  the  children  while  the  teacher 
is  otherwise  engaged.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  made  very  interesting 
and  amusing ;  nevertheless  it  is  instruction  proceeding  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  systematic  order,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain results.  The  teacher  must  bestow  some  forethought,  therefore, 
on  its  arrangement,  and  exercise  adequate  superintendence  over  the 
class  engaged  in  it.* 

67.  Subjoined  are  examples  of  the  lesson  on  Form  in  different 

stages : — 

/.  On  the  Perpendicular  lane. 

1 .  Teacher  holds  in  fab  hand  (mpptme)  a  bit  of  rtring,  ttrvtchea  by  tome  object 
attached  to  its  other  end  ;  children  notice  iti  appearance ;  teacher  then  holds  in 


*  Hints  on  tb«  nature  and  order  of  the  leaaon  or  form  may  be  fonnd  in  worka  liice  the  foU 
lowing  :~RiehM>n'a  ^Oopiee,*'  (National  Societx ;)  ^'Drawing /or  Young  CkOdren,'*  (Sociefy 
for  DiffViaion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge ;)  Krtiai'a  **Manualj"  or  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society's  ** In/ant' Sfehool  Manual."  But  any  of  the  better  kind  of  elementary 
Bumuatoof  dnwiBff,  aiiehaa  Tate's  er  Carpenur*a,  will  si^ncat  many  tbinga  to  tlM  teacher. 
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hit  hand  a  bit  of  striog  which  b  carled  and  twisted,  from  having  be^  rolled  ronnd 
■omethiog ;  children  notice  tho  diflferenoe :  the  one  even  or  straight,  the  other 
not 

The  teacher  similarly  contrasts  the  pointer  with  a  walking-stick  or  cane ;  also, 
a  straight  lath  with  a  slightly-bent  one. 

2.  Again,  the  teacher  holds  in  his  hand  the  straightened  cord,  (1.)  perpendio- 
ularly,  (2.)  slantingly,  and  the  children  notice  the  diflbrenoe ;  the  pointer,  stick, 
hith,  ^.,  held  (1.)  perpendicularly,  (2.)  slantingly.  This  will  give  the  farther 
notion  of  even-up-ani'down  ;  which  word  may  be  used  for  a  while  instead  of 
perpendicular. 

3.  Teacher  asks  them  to  watch  him  as  he  draws  an  even-up-and-down  line  on 
the  board ;  they  foIk>w  with  the  eye ;  he  asks  how  it  was  done ;  examines  whether 
it  is  straight — whether  it  is  tntn-up-and-down  ;  places  the  pointer  or  lath  along 

it,  and  they  see  it  ia.    Would  this  do t  y       WhynotT    ThisT   /   Why  not? 


This? 


Why  T    Who  can  draw  one  on  hie  own  slate  ?    AU  draw  one ;  teacher 


looks  and  criticises  a  little. 

4.  Teacher  asks  for  any  common  things  in  shape  of  an  even-np-and-down 

line?    A  pointer  held  up;  that  is  designed  fbr T  a  ruler,  that  is T  a 

flagstaff,  that  is  for 7  a  mast  of  a  ship,  that  is  for T  some  trees,  which 

grow  in  the T 

5.  They  then  draw  on  their  slates  a  number  of  these  cYen-up-and-down  lines. 
NoTB. — One  idea  is  enough  in  one  lesson.    Here  it  is  the  idea  of  eyen-op-and- 

down.  The  children  need  not  at  present  attend  to  the  distance*  of  the  lines  from 
each  other,  when  they  make  a  number.  Another  lesson  similarly  illustrated 
would  be  given  to  the  slanting  line  to  the  right,  another  to  the  slanting  line  to  the 
left,  another  to  the  even -long  (or  horiiontal)  line.  So  a  distinct  lesson  would  be 
given  to  equality  in  length,  equality  in  thickness,  equality  in  slope,  and  equality  in 
width,  thus: — 


1.  Teacher  draws 


//.  Equal  Width  or  Distaness, 


Count  how  many  lines  are  there  ?  what  kind  of 


/I 


fines  T  would  this  be  the  same  M    /    I    Why  not  T — ^what  ia  between  every 

two  lines  T  a  space— how  many  spaces  are  there  T    If  I  draw  another  line,  how 
many  finest  spaces? 

2.  Teacher  tells  them  to  notice  that  spaces  are  of  same  width — measures 
them  before  the  class.    If  I  want  all  spaces  to  be  the  same,  then,  would  this 


dot 


why  noCf    How  do  you  know  f    You  donH  need  to  meas- 


ure that,  you  see  it.    Kow,  moke  three  even-up-and-down  lines  yoursehrea  on 
your  slates.    They  draw  three,  and  the  teaoher  oritwises  a  littla. 

3.  Think  of  any  things  we  could  get  to  show  even-up-and-down  lines  with  same 
width  between  them.  We  could  do  It  with  Bngers-^thrae  <diUdren  hold  one  6n* 
ger  each  t<^ther — with  anna  in  same  way — with  poirtaw  or  laths    snmi»  art 
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oalled  on  to  pot  these  in  position.  Another  thing  yet  In  the  school  which  show* 
them  T    The  ball-frame.    Count  the  wires  and  the  spaces. 

Any  thing  not  in  school  which  shows  even-up-and-down  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tances ?    A  railing,  which  is  made ?  and  is  used  for T  a  hird*s  cage, 

which  is  made  of 7  and  is  used  for T  grating  in  some  windowsj  which 

ia  made  for T 

4.  Now  make  some  rows  of  even-up-and-down  lines  on  your  slates. 

///.  On  the  Oblong  or  Rectangle.    I         I 

1.  Teacher  draws  it  by  degrees ;  thus,  I  what  is  this  7  an  even-up-and-down 
line.     I  what  ia  added  here  ? — and  here  7   I  and  here  7    I     I     An- 

otlier  way  of  making  it — ^What  are  these  7    I  I  Two  even-up-and-down 

lines  of  same  length.    Join  them.    I         I    How  many  lines  in  all  7  how  many 


n 


hintU?  how  many  of  each  kind 7  Are  they  separate  1  how  many  corners? 
What  is  within  the  lines  7  a  space  7  Are  the  lines  of  same  length  7  any  two  of 
them — teacher  measures  them — pupils  draw  one  for  themselves,  and  teacher 
criticises  a  little. 

2.  Name  any  thing  you  know  which  is  drawn  by  four  lines  in  tliis  way— a 

slate,  which  is  for 7  a  blackboard,  which  u  for 7  a  map,  which  is  for 

7  the  ball-frame,  which  is  for 7  a  book,  which  is  for 7    Count  all 

the  sides  in  these.    Also  a  window,  which  is  for 7  the  door,  which  is  fur 

7  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  for  —  7  &c. 

3.  The  pupils  proceed  to  draw  figures  for  themselves,  the  teacher  giving  them 
directions  how  to  use  the  lines  ruled  on  their  slates,  and  the  points  indicated  on 
them. 


IV.  On  the  Circle 


O 


.  1.  Teacher  holds  up  a  penny,  sixpence,  &c. — gets  the  shapes  named  succes- 
sively— holds  up  a  circle  cut  in  paper — another  shape  more  or  less  nearly  circular 
•"-children  observe  difference. 

2.  Teacher  draws  on  board  a  figure  nearly  circular — ^then  a  circle,  the  children 
following  the  chalk — teacher  takes  a  line  and  measures  across  the  center-point, 
and  shows  the  children  how  this  is  always  the  same— draws  a  few  such  lines  (or 
diameters)  through  the  circle — then  through  the  other  nearly  circular  figure,  and 
children  observe  the  difference.    They  draw  one  on  their  slates. 

3.  Hiings  named  which  are  round — various  coins— cart-wheel,  used  for  — ^  f 

and  which  well  illustrates  the  ctrde ;  a  cheese,  for  —  7  a  chimney,  for 7  a 

hoop,  for 7  the  sun,  which 7  &c. 

4.  Children  then  proceed  to  construct  several  on  their  slates. 

NoTB. — Lessons  on  the  forms  of  solids  are  the  most  advanced  of  which  they 
are  capable,  and  differ  from  the  preceding  lessons  in  this  particular,  that  they  are 
not  fully  or  not  at  all  within  the  child's  power  of  drawing.    But  he  should  be 
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taught  to  reoognixe  the  forms  of  all  the  ■olids  when  he  seei  them  drawn  ;  which 
he  can  not  do  till  hia  eye  ia  educated.  With  this  view  leatona  should  be  given  on 
each  of  the  solids ;  as  the  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  oone,  &o.  Subjoined  m  the  ex- 
ample of  a  lesson. 

V.  On  the  Cylinder.     , 

1 .  To  gite  a  general  notion  of  iteform,  teacher  holds  it  in  his  hand  before  the 
class — turns  it  on  its  axis  vertically — the  same  horizontally — rolls  it.  It  is  round 
— holds  its  end  toward  the  class — they  recognize  the  circle — two  ends  and  snr- 
iace — teacher  sets  it  on  end~«hildren  name  any  thing  corresponding  in  form,  as 
a  pillar — lays  it  down— K*bildren  name  something  corresponding  to  it  in  outline, 
as  a  roller.  Length  varies ;  to  show  which  it  should  be  cut  parallel  to  its  end  in 
one  or  two  places. 

2.  To  explain  ite  form  in  the  drawing  before  the  claee,  it  being 
drawn  on  end.    Teacher  plaoes  it  on  end — children  trace  its  outline —     |^ 
its  round  front,  how  much  of  it  seen  ? — the  two  vertical  lines  that  bound      LJ 
its  front — part  of  its  base  line — ^iti  top,  not  quite  circnlar  in  appearance — 

all  these  lines  actually  traced — ^teacher  draws  it,  or  points  to  drawing— chOdren 
trace  the  corresponding  lines. 

3.  Children  name  a  number  of  things  cylindrical  in  shape,  to  see  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon form — pillar,  roller  or  baton,  tin  box,  a  tree  so  far,  a  map  or  sheet  of  paper 
rolled  up,  a  pitcher,  a  hat  so  &r,  &c. 

4.  Children  intimate  cylinder  on  their  slates. 

Note. — If  the  drawing  before  the  class  be  shaded,  this  must  be  explained  by 
reference  to  their  experience.  They  observe  things  casting  shadows,  men,  pillars, 
trees,  &<s.  \  thus  they  will  understand  on  what  side  the  shade  should  be.  The 
drawing  of  a  cylinder  in  other  positions  should  bo  deferred  to  other  lessons. 

4.  On  Singing, 

68.  Singing  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  infant  school.  The 
child  is  naturally  sensitive  to  sweet  sounds.  The  mother  sings  to  her 
child  to  soothe  its  sorrows  and  enliven  its  joys.  The  child  sings  to 
itself;  almost  uncon^iously  indeed.  If  it  be  not  in  possession  of  any 
melody,  it  will  yet  put  sounds  together ;  if  it  have  learnt  a  melody,  it 
will  often  be  heard  rehearsing  it.  Singing  is  a  vehicle  by  which  it 
expresses  its  feelings  ;  producing  an  effect  on  the  child  which  is  keenly 
pleasurable  at  the  moment,  and  which  leaves  him  in  a  calm,  pleased 
state.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  with 
which  children  break  out  into  a  simple  melody  after  some  stretch  of 
attention  will  understand  the  prominence  we  assign  to  singing.  It  is 
in  infancy  that  the  taste  for  singing  must  be  founded ;  the  period  in- 
vites us  to  do  so ;  if  we  neglect  to  cultivate  it  then,  the  inspiring  of  it 
will  be  a  work  of  more  difficulty  at  any  future  time. 

69.  In  the  infant  school  singing  should  be  taught  by  ear  and  not 
from  note.  Skill  in  music  certainly  implies  the  power  of  reading  from 
note,  and  an  acquaintance  with  grammatical  structure.  But  the  study 
necessary  to  acquire  tliis  skill  must  be  deferred  till  a  later  date.    It 
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Will  equally  perplex  and  repel  the  child  at  this  stage.  If  we  give  him 
a  taste  for  music  hj  accustoming  him  early  to  its  beautiful  effects,  he 
will  be  allured  to  the  study  in  due  time.  At  present,  therefore,  he 
learns  his  melodies  by  listening  to  and  following  his  teacher^s  voice. 

70.  With  regard  to  style  of  music,  there  are  several  kinds  of  errors 
made.  A  very  common  one  is  the  exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive,  use 
of  sacred  music,  perhaps  even  of  psalmody.  One  of  the  ends — we 
may  say  the  highest  end— of  learning  to  sing,  is  certainly  to  sing  for 
devotional  purposes ;  and  the  child,  too,  must  use  his  gift  of  song  in 
solemn  worship.  But  whilst  he  must  know  some  sacred  songs,  it 
does  not  suit  the  character  of  his  own  mind  or  of  the  music  itself  that 
he  should  be  always  engaged  with  this  style.  He  must  have  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ordinary  joyousness  of  his  years ;  which  is 
found  in  secular  melody  alone.  Since  the  child  sings  from  lightness 
of  heart,  he  should  be  taught  lively  songs.  The  graver  rhythms  are 
unsuitable  for  him ;  and  the  use  of  the  minor  mode  is  a  gross  incon- 
gruity in  the  infant  school. 

71.  To  describe  suitable  melodies  more  minutely : — ^They  should 
preserve  a  medium  in  respect  of  pitch,  ranging  between  the  notes  D 
(below  the  first  line)  and  £  (fourth  space)  on  the  treble  staff,  since  the 
voices  of  the  children  are  tender,  and  liable  to  suffer  from  straining ; 
the  intervals  between  the  notes  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  viz., 
diatonic  and  common-chord,  modulation  from  one  key  into  another 
being,  as  a  rule,  avoided;  the  rhythm  should  be  simple  and  well 
marked,  such  as  •},  -f,  and  -},  and  then  \  and  f . 

72.  Singing  in  two  parts  or  more  should  not  be  pressed  on  too 
hastily.  The  more  advanced  children  may  be  taught  to  sing  a  second 
part,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  simple  melody  is  attractive  enough  to 
attain  all  the  ends  of  the  exercise.  The  teacher  may  sing  a  second 
{mrt  at  pleasure  as  accompaniment. 

73.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  songs  lies  as  much  in  the 
words  to  be  sung  as  in  the  tune  itself.  Verses  of  a  purely  didacUo 
character,  or  which  are  filled  with  abstract  sayings,  are  not  suitable. 
Still  worse  are  rhymes  of  a  professedly  utilitarian  kind,  arithmetical  or 
geographical  tables,  and  the  like.  Speaking  generally,  whatever  car- 
ries the  child^s  thoughts  to  the  objects  that  he  naturally  finds  pleasure 
in  is  suitable,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned.  Pieces  on  beautiful  nat- 
ural appearances,  on  natural  objects,  on  animals,  or  stories  in  the 
ballad  style,  may  safely  be  used,  provided  their  language  be  simple 
and  their  sentiment  correct. 

74.  The  singing,  if  it  is  to  cultivate  the  taste,  must  be  done  taste- 
fully.    The  children  may  not  sing  artistically,  but  they  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  sing  in  tune  without  shouting,  and  with  becoming  light  and 
shade  in  expression.  If  there  be  a  child  who  seems  unable  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  rest,  t.  f.,  whose  ear  requires  more  exercise  in  tune 
than  the  average,  he  should  keep  silence  during  the  singing  till  he 
has  attained  sufficient  cultivation  to  join  in  it,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  singing  of  the  others. 

For  singing,  in  its  bearing  on  discipline,  see  §  16. 

5.  On  Geography, 

75.  Geography  is  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  having  for  its  subject- 
matter  not  ideas,  or  symbols,  or  formulae,  but  things.  On  this  account 
it  was  introduced  not  very  long  since  into  the  course  of  school-studies. 
It  was  designed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  too  exclusively  verbal  and 
abstract  character  of  that  course.  It  has  not,  for  the  most  part,  been 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  its  introduction,  having 
been  greatly  confined  to  what  is  really  an  abstract  study,  the  study 
of  the  position  of  places  on  the  map.  It  should  be  well  understood 
that  geography,  viewed  educationally,  is  a  study  of  things.  If  this 
its  true  character  be  preserved,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
aspect  of  it  in  which  it  is  fit  to  be  handled  in  the  infant  school.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  more  familiar  name  to  give  to 
the  study  in  this  stage.  The  name  "  Geography "  is  too  scientific. 
The  lessons  contemplated  in  it  really  fall  under  the  object-lesson. 
They  are  a  series  of  object-lessons  on  the  earth,  with  its  more  striking 
external  aspects,  its  products  and  occupiers ;  and  we  treat  of  them 
separately  from  the  object-lesson  in  general,  only  because  they  are  the 
germ  of  what  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  child's  progress  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  study. 

16,  Map-geography,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  part 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  school.  It  is  very  common  to  begin  geog- 
raphy by  setting  before  the  class — after  telling  them  what  the  shape 
of  the  earth  is,  and  what  a  map  is  meant  to  be — a  map  of  Europe ; 
and  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  bays, 
islands,  straits,  towns,  &c.  But  this  is  altogether  an  anticipation  of 
the  work  of  the  upper  school.  In  the  infant  school  it  gives  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  piece  of  paper  before  them  called  a  map ;  but  as 
the  children  can  comprehend  neither  what  a  map  is,  nor  what  it  is 
for,  it  gives  them  no  real  instruction  whatever.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  it  be  made  simple  or  even  amusing  by  the  teacher's  ingenuity, 
and  that  the  children  become  actually  expert  in  naming  the  places 
pointed  out  The  work  itself  is  not  that  which  should  be  engaging 
their  attention.  They  can  not  at  this  stage  realize  tbe  ^  geography  of 
locality  or  relative  position." 
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77.  The  geography  of  the  infant  school  should  be  pictorial  and  de- 
scriptive. Commencing  with  the  elements  of  natural  scenery  that 
flail  under  the  child^s  observation,  and  carefully  noting  their  distance 
and  relative  direction  from  the  school  and  from  each  other — the  hill, 
the  mountain,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  plain,  the  forest,  the  moor,  the 
rich  mold,  the  island,  the  sea,  the  cliff,  the  cape,  the  castle,  the  village, 
the  city,  that  may  be  seen  in  prospect  from  the  school ;  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  land — its  animals,  its  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs,  its 
metals ;  the  men  of  his*  own  land — their  occupations,  their  customs, 
their  habits,  their  food,  their  clothing ;  it  should  seek  to  make  the 
child  realize  the  corresponding  features  of  other  lands  and  climes  by 
comparison  with  what  it  has  observed  in  its  own.  We  should  ever 
set  before  his  eye,  when  possible,  specimens  and  pictures  of  foreign 
products  and  scenes,  and  for  the  rest  appeal  to  his  imagination  to 
take  off  the  impressions  from  our  vivid  descriptions.  Such  is  an  out- 
line in  brief  of  the  course  the  instruction  should  follow. 

78.  Examples  of  subjects  of  lessons  in  Home-Geography, — Let  the 
subject  be  "  rivers^  What  a  variety  of  instructive  matter  is  suggested 
by  it  I  their  source  in  the  little  springs  welling  forth  amongst  the 
hills  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth — the  descent  of  the  many  small  rills 
from  the  mountain  side  to  the  valley — the  length,  depth,  and  gradual 
increase  of  the  main  stream — the  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year 
upon  them — the  smooth,  clear,  low  water  in  summer,  and  the  dark, 
swollen,  angry  torrent  in  winter — the  character  of  the  land  through 
which  they  flow  for  fertility — the  uses  to  which  man  puts  rivulets  and 
rivers — the  one  a  source  of  power  for  industrial  purposes,  the  other 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  of  traveling,  both  adding  to  the  riches 
and  civilization  of  a  people.  All  these  considerations  are  involved  in 
the  idea  of  "  river ;"  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  could  not  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  brook  that  may  pass  the  school  or  the 
river  that  may  flow  through  the  city. 

Let  the  subject  be  "  mountains,^''  There  may  be  some  hill  near  the 
school  which  the  children  may  have  beguiled  a  summer's  day  in 
climbing.  They  are  to  observe  its  shape — whether  it  be  broad  and 
flat,  or  steep,  and  in  part  precipitous — whether  it  be  a  single  hill,  or 
one  of  a  range — the  matter  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  whether 
earth  or  rock  in  any  of  its  forms — the  covering  of  its  surface, 
whether  grass,  or  heather,  or  shrubs — the  animals  that  may  be  brows- 
ing on  its  slopes — the  streams  which  may  leap  down  its  sides — the 
climate  varying  with  the  hight  till  they  reach  the  cool  of  the  summit 
— the  cornfields  at  its  base,  extending  more  or  less  up  the  slope — then 
the  woods,  and,  lastly,  the  grass — the  toilsomeness  of  the  ascent,  and 
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the  time  required  for  it — ^and,  perhaps,  the  metals  or  minerals  dug 
out  from  it 

Let  the  subject  be  one  of  the  phenomena  of  ^  climate.''^ — On  a  ^  win- 
ter*8  day""  let  them  observe  the  thick  flakes  of  the  falling  snow, 
whitening  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  hardening  influence  of  the  clear 
frost  covering  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  roads  with  ice — the  rapid  motion 
and  the  thick  covering  necessary  for  comfort — ^the  fires  we  need  in 
our  houses — the  care  we  need  to  take  of  our  animals — ^the  unproduc- 
tiveness and  barrenness  of  nature  at  the  time — the  short  daj,  and  the 
long  night.  On  a  **  summer*8  day^''  again,  the  mild  air — the  dear, 
blue  sky — the  moderate  motion  and  the  lighter  clothing — the  face  of 
nature  beaming  with  animal  life,  and  clothed  with  the  rich  vegetable 
green — ^the  treasures  in  the  fields — the  long  day  and  the  short  night 

In  these  lessons  on  geography,  scientific  order  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  true  point  of  commencement  is  with  what  the  children 
see  and  know.  Thus,  if  we  give  a  lesson  on  '*  rivers,^  wo  just  take 
them  in  imagination  to  the  river  side,  and  exercise  their  senses  on 
what  is  before  them.  The  river  is  (suppose)  broad,  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle, shelving,  clear  or  brown,  smooth  or  broken  in  surface;  its  banks 
are  pebbly,  or  rocky,  or  grassy,  and  so  on.  For  the  next  lesson,  we 
take  them  to  a  spot  further  up  where  different  phenomena  are  seen, 
and  then  further  up  still  to  its  source ;  next  take  them  down  the  river 
till  they  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  falls  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
ofher  river.  Proceed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  similar  subdivisions, 
with  mountains,  matters  of  climate,  <S?c,  constructing  the  lessons 
entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  object-lesson,  as  exemplified  in 
§§  26-28. 

79.  It  is  when  these  and  a  series  of  such  minute  pictures  of  ^'home  " 
are  conceived,  that  the  child's  imagination  can  take  wings  to  other 
lands.  He  can  expand  the  idea  of  the  river  at  home  till  it  reaches 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile,  or  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazon,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  one  till  they  pass  ipto  those  of  the  others  ;  the 
mountain  at  home  till  he  shall  see  the  Alps,  with  their  fertile  valleys 
and  lower  slopes,  and  their  woods  above,  reaching  upwards  to  the 
everlasting  snow ;  or  till  he  shall  conceive  Etna  with  its  teeming  sides 
and  magnificent  prospects  and  the  smoke  rising  from  its  volcano  top. 
From  the  "  winter's  day  "  at  home  he  may  realize  the  dreary  desola- 
tion of  the  Arctic  zone,  with  its  freezing  temperature,  its  wilderness 
of  ice,  its  stunted  vegetation,  its  dearth  of  animal  life,  its  short  cheer- 
less days,  and  its  humble  fur  or  skin-clad  dwellers;  and  the  ** sum- 
mer's day"  at  home  may  lead  him  to  fancy  himself  beneath  the 
scorching  blue  sky  of  the  tropics,  with  the  want  of  rain,  the  rapid  and 
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abundant  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  the  overpowering  heat  of  daj 
and  the  dews  of  night,  the  jungle  or  the  desert. 

80.  In  this  series  of  lessons  the  names  of  countries  are  sparingly 
dealt  with,  a  few  typical  ones  alone  being  given :  typical,  t.  f .,  of  the 
different  climates,  but  without  map  in  the  meantime.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lessons  are  not  expressly  given  on  particular  coun- 
tries, as  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  or  Lapland.  A  country  is  too  vague  an 
idea  for  a  child  at  this  time ;  he  must  have  some  definite  object  on 
which  to  rest  his  conceptions.  Hence,  the  series  is  given  on  natural 
features,  of  which  he  can  see  certain  examples  around  him,  and  these 
are  stated  as  being  in  particular  climates  or  countries.  He  associates 
the  country  with  the  object,  not  the  object  with  the  country.  And 
the  same  holds  in  the  series  as  now  to  be  continued. 

81.  To  have  the  means  of  describing  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth  more  particularly,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  a  series  of 
object-lessons  on  their  productions.  Thus,  the  lion,  elephant,  camel, 
tiger,  wolf,  bear,  hyena,  kangaroo,  buffalo,  reindeer,  dog,  sloth,  ser- 
pent, whale,  shark,  eagle,  vulture,  ostrich,  &c,,  are  for  geographical 
purposes  so  many  types.  So  in  the  vegetable  world  are  the  palin^ 
the  olive,  the  bread-fruit,  the  vine,  the  cotton-plant,  the  tea-plant,  the 
coffee-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  cinnamon,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  the  like.  So  with  respect  to  man  and  his  habits  would  be  a 
series  on  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  building.  In  the  course 
of  these  lessons  some  of  the  principal  countries — not  every  country-^ 
would  have  been  noticed  so  frequently,  that  the  children  must  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  ideas  regarding  each. 

82.  During  this  course  of  instruction,  the  only  maps  used  are  pic- 
tures— pictures  of  objects  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  under  the 
object-lesson,  and  pictures  of  scenes  typical  of  countries.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  this  latter  kind  of  pictures  were  greatly  more  nu- 
merous and  accessible  for  schools  than  they  are.  Thus  the  map  of 
Arabia  for  the  infant  school  should  be  a  desert  scene,  exhibiting  the 
general  features  of  the  desert  and  the  sky,  the  caravan  in  whole,  the 
camel  as  an  animal,  and  the  Arab  himself  in  his  usual  costume.  On 
the  same  principle  should  wo  have  Egypt  represented  by  its  river  and 
its  pyramids ;  India  by  its  rice-fields,  its  jungles  with  their  fierce  in- 
habitants, its  mountain-passes  with  their  elephant  trains ;  China  by 
its  tea-plantations;  Australia  by  its  bush  with  the  native  and  the 
kangaroo ;  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  an  assembly  of  natives  on  land 
or  in  their  canoes ;  South  America  by  its  forests  and  its  pampas ; 
North  America  by  its  cotton-fields  and  its  sugar-fields ;  the  Indian 
territory  by  its  prairies  and  buffaloes ;  the  Esquimaux  by  his  sledge 
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and  dogs ;  Turkey  by  its  mosque  and  worshipers ;  Spain  by  its  wild 
mountain-pass  and  picturesque  traveler ;  Switzerland  by  its  jagged 
peaks  and  chamois-hunter ;  Italy  and  Greece  by  their  ruins ;  Lapland 
by  its  reindeer  and  sledge ;  and,  to  come  to  our  own  country,  Britain 
by  its  several  scenes  of  the  river  crowded  with  shipping,  of  the  busy 
factory,  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  of  the  hills  of  the  north 
and  west,  with  the  sheep  and  the  deer  and  the  birds  that  occupy 
them. 

83.  The  geography  of  the  infant  school  is  thus  a  series  of  objeclr 
lessons  connected  by  a  geographical  link.  It  but  prepares  materials 
for  the  formal  study  of  geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use 
of  the  map  would  facilitate  the  instruction ;  but  it  b  quite  immaterial 
wliether  the  map  be  in  the  school  at  all  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  next  stage  of  progress  to  **  localize "  all  that  has  been  learnt ; 
which  it  does  by  going  regularly  over  the  map,  and  fixing  down  in 
position  the  countries  which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
The  utmost  use  of  tho  map  that  should  be  made  in  the  infant  schooK 
is  to  go  over  with  the  elder  infants,  if  time  permit  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  on  a  physical  map  of  the  world  distinctly  outlined  so  as  to 
show  the  features  of  districts,  the  general  outline  of  what  they  have 
already  learnt — showing  the  position  of  the  different  countries  with 
whose  names  they  are  familiar,  collecting  all  their  knowledge  regard- 
ing each,  and  explaining  how  the  directions  of  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  which  they  have  already  learned  from  observation  of  the  sun's 
course,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  apply  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict about  them  over  which  their  eye  can  reach,  are  exhibited  on  the 
map.* 

6.  On  Reading  to  the  Children. 

84.  Reading  to  the  children  is  an  important  resource  of  the  infant- 
school  teacher.  Considering  the  universality  of  tbis  practice  in  infant 
family  training,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected in  school.  The  benefit  of  it  seems  clear  and  indisputable,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any^  instruction 
conveyed  by  it  that  we  recortimend  this  practice ;  the  child  receives 
his  instruction  otherwise.  But  two  advantages  flow  from  it,  which 
are  very  apparent  The  first  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  tho  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  read  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  reading 
to  them  as  distinct  from  addressing  them  in  words  of  our  own.  Let 
the  teacher  avowedly  read  before  them  ;  let  him  manage  it  so  as  to 

*  For  giving  cleecrlptive  lessons  on  geogrsphy,  th«  best  helps  arefamiliar  accounts  of  places 
or  of  travels.  See  also,  '*fYr*t  Ideag  of  Oeographjfy"  (Parker ;)  and  **Near  Borne  "  and  "/Vir 
Of,"  (Hatchard.) 
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interest  them  in  what  he  reads ;  let  him  cluster  pleasant  associations 
around  the  book ;  let  him  show  them  how  he  knows  the  stories  only 
by  reading,  and  how  they  must  learn  to  read  for  themselves  to  know 
tho  stories  recorded  in  books ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  be  thus  constantly 
showing  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  read,  and  there  is  certainly  present  to  their  minds  a  stimu- 
lus to  exertion,  a  motive  of  a  noble  sort  or  the  germ  of  one,  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  second  advantage  is  tho  culture 
it  imparts  to  them — culture  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart,  for  it 
is  to  these  tho  reading  should  appeal.  Direct  address,  or  the  relating 
of  stories,  may  attain  the  same  end  ;  but,  even  if  all  teachers  had  the 
power  of  vivid  description  and  picturesque  narrative,  which  they  have 
not,  their  resources  are  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of  the  book.  It 
presents  them  with  an  indefinite  range  of  beautiful  ideas,  clothed  in  a 
fair  and  ample  drapery  of  words.  These  have  a  permanent  existence 
withal,  and  may  be  read  again  and    again,  affording  to  the  child 

'renewed  pleasure  at  every  repetition.  Reading  to  the  cliildren,  more- 
over, supposing  it  conducted  in  a  way  to  interest  them,  accustoms 
them  to  close  and  self-sustaining  attention. 

85.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  reading  is  one  of  a 
practical  kind  ;  tho  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  books  to  read  from. 
To  set  forth  all  the  characteristics  of  a  child's  book  would  be  to  reca- 
pitulate much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ; 

.  but  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  his  judgment  by  bearing  the  follow- 
ing cautions  in  mind  :  (1.)  The  subject  of  it  must  be  a  story,  of  which 
the  interest  centers  distinctly  on  a  person,  or  on  some  object  actually 
or  virtually  personified.  Science  and  history,  therefore,  however  much 
simplified  and  garnished,  are  from  their  very  nature  unsuitable;  the 
one  being  too  abstract,  the  other  too  complex.  (2.)  The  book  must 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not  merely  to  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. A  cold  didactic  style,  however  clear,  has  no  attractions  for 
children.  (3.)  In  speaking  to  the  feelings  the  book  must  not  assume 
too  great  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  the  children.  Some  other- 
wise suitable  books  are  spoilt  by  a  perpetual  moralizing  in  set  terms, 
and  calling  for  reflections  of  a  nature  quite  beyond  tho  children  to 
make;  forgetting  that  the  morality  should  be  inwoven  into  the  entire 
web  of  the  narrative,  and  that  they  imbibe  the  impression  of  it  in 
silently  identifying  themselves  with  a  personage  whose  sentiments  and 
actions  are  moral.  (4.)  In  teaching  morality  the  book  must  be  care- 
ful to  base  it  on  a  sure  foundation,  A  false  morality  is  a  dangerous, 
yet  very  common,  fault  in  a  child's  book.  Virtue  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  personal  and  temporal  advantage,  as  when  '^  getting 
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on  in  the  world  ^*  is  made  the  basis  for  inculcating  truthfulness  and 
honesty ;  and  vice  is  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground  of  personal 
and  temporal  disadvantage  alone.  If  virtue  and  vice  be  grounded  on 
DO  deeper  basis,  the  child's  morality  must  in  course  of  time  be  rudely 
.shocked,  and  perhaps  overthrown.  Sometimes  virtue  and  vice  are 
founded  on  extreme  cases  of  reward  and  punishment  Thus  the  boy 
who  robs  nests  has  often  assigned  to  him  the  fate  of  falling  from  a 
tree  into  a  river  and  being  drowned  ;  or  the  lying  child  goes  on  in  a 
wicked  course,  till  perhaps  he  comes  to  the  gallows,  or,  like  Ananias, 
is  struck  dead.  Such  consequences  either  rarely  or  never  occur ;  and 
if  no  other  penalties  of  vice  are  mentioned,  the  child  will  conclude 
from  its  never  seeing  these  particular  ones  occur  that  there  are  none 
at  all.  (5.)  The  book  should  portray  virtue  for  imitation  rather  than 
vice  for  avoidance.  It  is  not  prudent  to  anatomize  vicious  characters 
before  the  young,  to  trace  their  steps  through  their  various  schemes, 
to  show  up  their  designs ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
As  has  been  well  remarked,  '*  the  infectious  nature  of  vices  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  reproach  which  may  be  attached  to  them.**  There  is 
no  use  of  giving  children  an  experience  of  evil  they  had  better  be 
without  Let  their  innocence  be  preserved  as  long  as  it  may ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will  come  soon  enough.  Not  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  then,  but  the  bright  should  be  held  up  as  the 
picture  on  which  they  should  dwell.  (0.)  The  subject  of  the  book 
may  either  be  level  to  their  experience,  or  it  may  be  remote  from  it ; 
but  the  story  should  not  be  improbable.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
Fairy  Tales  are  equally  admissible.  "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
troop  of  boys,  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  juvenile  wickedness,  engaged 
in  a  bird's  nesting  expedition.  One,  better  than  the  rest,  and  associar 
ted  with  them  then  only  by  accident,  was  shocked  at  their  profanity 
and  cruelty.  They  lost  their  way  in  a  wood  and  were  benighted,  and 
had  to  sleep  under  a  tree.  Presently  noises  were  heard  from  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  good  boy  withdrew  from  his  com- 
rades ;  who  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  beasts.  He  escaped.** 
lliis  outline,  taken  from  a  book  professing  to  be  a  child's  book,  shows, 
with  other  faults,  the  absurd  improbabilities  often  set  before  children. 
(7.)  The  sentiment  and  style  of  the  book  should  be  unaffected.  The 
flattering  prettinesses  sometimes  addressed  to  the  young  with  the 
view  of  getting  them  to  listen,  regarding  either  their  personal  appear- 
ance, or  their  actions  and  dispositions,  can  only  breed  conceit  and 
affectation  in  return.  And,  in  point  of  style,  there  is  an  excess  of  ex- 
pression, a  studied  affectation  and  overdoing  of  childish  words,  which 
by  no  means  add  to  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 
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86.  Books  for  children  fall  under  two  crosses ;  those  whose  subject- 
matter  is  real,  and  those  in  which  it  is  fictitious.  For  the  former  kind 
many  incidents  in  biography,  and  many  biographical  incidents  in  his- 
tory, ought  to  be  available.  But  much  less  is  available  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear ;  which  is  fully  explained  if  we  recollect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  incidents  are  connected  with  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues 
they  record,  as  the  more  noisy  and  popular.  Besides,  biography  and 
history  are  seldom  or  never  written  for  children.  On  the  whole,  the 
teacher  may  make  more  use  of  these  by  studying  the  incidents  him- 
self and  relating  them  to  the  class,  simplified  in  style  and  somewhat 
idealized.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  books  which  embody 
fictitious  narrative.  The  utilitarian  spirit  has  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  present  generation  the  old  nursery  tales ;  Cinderella,  Alad- 
din, Sinbad,  and  the  fairies  are  in  disgrace.  These  and  similar  talcs 
must  and  will  be  brought  back  again,  being  fitted  for  children  in  all 
time.  They  are  much  superior  in  respect  of  healthy  influence  to  the 
generality  of  the  books  which  for  the  present  have  superseded  them. 
They  are  not  professedly  moral  tales ;  they  are  tales  of  imagination 
and  amusement ;  but  neither  are  they  immoral ;  of  none  of  them  can 
worse  be  said  than  that  they  leave  morality  where  they  found  it 
Whilst  many  of  them,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  have  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct moral  influence,  separating  good  from  evil  by  a  wide  and  impass- 
able gulf,  instead  of  mingling  them  up  together  as  is  now  so  commonly 
done.  From  these  tales  the  teacher  may  make  a  selection  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  Stories  about  animals,  and  dialogues  on  familiar 
processes  and  things,  are  very  attractive  to  children,  and  easily  access- 
ible. The  fables  of  -dEsop  and  such  like  have  at  all  times  been  favor- 
ites with  children,  and  have  the  advantage  of  having  somewhat 
escaped  the  general  ostracism  of  our  day.  Perhaps  the  fable  is  im- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  reading  when  neatly  done  into  verso. 
Next  might  be  named  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  like  Miss 
Iklgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mi-s.  Lee,  Maria  Hack,  Peter  Parley,  and 
others  ;  till  we  come  to  tales  like  Sandford  and  Morton,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Extracts  might  also  be  made  from  some  other  established 
fictions — of  course  to  bo  somewhat  prepared  by  the  teacher.  And 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  children's  papers  in  current  publication, 
where  he  may  find  something  to  serve  his  purpose.  But  he  should 
carefully  peruse  beforehand  whatever  he  reads,  to  see  that  its  senti- 
ment be  correct ;  even  "  religious  tales,"  so  called,  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  careful  scrutiny  with  this  view,  as  it  is  seldom  they  handle 
religious  truth  without  distorting  it  or  dislocating  its  parts. 
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87.  Reading  to  children,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion, must  be  carefully  regulated  in  amount.  It  is  not  prudent  to  let 
this  faculty  be  dormant ;  but  it  is  worse  to  over-excite  it.  Two  or 
three  weekly  readings  of  about  twenty  minutes  each  are  amply  suffic- 
ient. But  the  teacher  should  watch  the  effect  of  his  reading  on  the 
individual  temperaments  of  the  children.  Some  are  more  liable  to  be 
excited  than  others ;  who  should  accordingly  be  less  frequently  pres- 
ent at  the  reading.* 

7.  On  Reading  and  Spelling. 

88.  Learning  to  read  is  unquestionably  a  task  for  the  child.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  be  seriously  undertaken  until  he  is  fit  to  encoun- 
ter a  task ;  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  very  careful  regard  to  his 
strength  ;  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  his  instructor  to  make  him 
feel  it  to  be  a  task  as  little  as  possible. 

89.  The  proper  view  to  take  of  the  child  learning  to  read  is  that 
he  is  learning  to  recognize  in  written  forms  the  words  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar  in  speech.  We  only  surround  him  with  difficulties 
if  we  regard  his  reading-book  at  this  period  as  the  means  of  extend- 
ing his  vocabulary.  He  acquires  words  in  the  conversational  lessons, 
the  natural  vehicle  for  his  acquiring  them  ;  his  reading,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, should  be  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  what  is  already 
familiar  to  him.  If  this  be  allowed,  four  things  will  follow.  Firsts 
he  should  not  begin  to  read  from  books  till  he  has  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  spoken  language ;  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  all 
the  fundamental  words  denoting  relation,  some  of  which  occur  in 
every  sentence  we  utter,  but  with  the  names  of  all  the  familiar 
things  about  him,  and  with  the  most  common  qualities  of  thingJi. 

•  On  this  whole  subject,  see  ''North  Britith  Review,'*  August,  1854 ;  '^Ntcker,"  vol.  il., 
book  It.,  chap,  viii.,  and  ''Home  Education,"  chap.  x.  A  few  books  suitable  for  reading  from 
to  children  may  be  mentioned  :— 

^'Eveningg  at  Home." 

Edgeworih's  ^' Early  Leeeone." 

^'Winter  Ereninge,  or  TaU»  of  Travelers^"  by  Maria  Hack. 

Mrs.  Lees'  ^'Aneatotes of  AnimaU." 

'  **f\tiniUar  Natural  Hietory." 

*'Aty  ovpn  Treasury,"  by  Mark  MerriweU. 

^ Peter  Parley's  Tales," 

Binf ley's  ''Tales  about  Animals," 

^'Lusonsfrom  the  Animal  World,"  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 

"Z^/eo/a  Bird,"  do. 

**The  Nursery  Tales." 

Gammer  Grethel's  "Oerman  Fhiry  Tales." 

**  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair,"  by  Frances  Browne. 

iBsop's  '^Fables." 

*' Woodland  Rambles,  or  Cemversations  Ofi  TVees." 

*'The  Mine,"  by  ReT.  I.  Taylor. 

^Arabian  Nights," 

This  list  may  be  largaly  increased  by  any  teacher  who  will  spend  aa  hour  In  a  bookMUer*! 
shop. 
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Secondly^  the  reading-lesson  sliould  consist  of  words  which  have  a 
sense  for  him,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  sentences  which  express  com- 
plete thoughts;  otherwise  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  recognize. 
Lessons  consisting  of  columns  of  single  words,  and  much  more  of 
columns  of  syllables  or  parts  of  words,  are  not  suitable.  He  should 
have  in  all  his  lessons  the  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  arise  from  the 
recognition  by  the  eye  of  what  is  already  known  to  his  mind. 
Thirdhjy  the  subjects  of  his  reading-lessons  should  be  things  with 
which  he  is  familiar  from  his  observations.  He  will  recognize  most 
readily  what  he  best  understands  and  sympathizes  with.  Fourthly^ 
his  reading  must  be  systematically  interwoven  with  his  speech.  He 
should  be  engaged  in  a  conversational  lesson  on  the  subject  he  has 
been  reading  about,  which  shall  embody  the  words  he  has  read. 
This  will  give  a  practical  aspect  to  all  he  reads,  and  secure  from  the 
beginning  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  understanding.* 

90.  For  the  purposes  of  the  reading-lesson  we  may  reckon  two  pe- 
riods in  infant-school  attendance.  The  one  is  the  preparatory  period, 
that  in  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  for  reading,  rather  than 
actually  reading ;  the  other  is  that  in  which  reading  from  books  is  a 
systematic  lesson.  We  may  consider  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two ;  so  that  the  first  shall  extend  over  a 
year  at  least  During  this  period  the  child  is  unfit  to  be  subjected  to 
tasks.  He  may  be  engaged  with  the  first  formal  steps  of  reading,  as 
we  shall  see ;  but  the  real  preparation  for  his  subsequent  reading  is 
the  frequent  conversational  lesson,  which  develops  his  general  intelli- 
gence and  gives  him  some  power  over  spoken  language. 

91.  His  preparatory  lessons  in  reading  should  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fundamental  words  in  written  language,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  qualities.  The  method  of 
giving  these  lessons  is  still  matter  of  opinion.  The  old  way,  and  per- 
haps still  after  all  the  common  way,  is  to  teach  the  sounds  of  words 
apparently  by  associating  these  with  the  series  of  letter-names  in  the 
words ;  but  this  is  to  teach  spelling  rather  than  reading.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  natural  association  between  the  names  of  the 
letters  composing  a  word,  and  the  sound  of  the  word.  More  recently 
it  has  been  sought  to  gain  the  end  by  decomposing  words  according 
to  the  powers  or  sounds  (and  not  the  names)  of  the  letters.  This 
method  is  certainly  capable  of  doing  good  service  when  properly 
used ;  but  it  has  suflfered  somewhat  from  injudicious  application.     The 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  carrying  the  child's  understanding  along  with  what 
he  reads,  and  the  manner  of  doing  so,  Tully  staleii  in  Pilans'  ^First  Letter  on  the  Prineiplea 
of  Elementary  Teachings"  see  ^^Contributicntt  to  Caute  of  Education^"  pp.  8,  dec. 
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94. — (2.)  Words  of  two  Letters, — These  words  should  he  learnt  at 
once,  having  the  sounds  attached  to  their  forms  without  any  analysis 
into  their  separate  letters.  They  are  almost  all  irregular  in  sound, 
and  do  not  admit  of  phonic  analysis,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  teaching  them  is  to  have  them  printed  on 
separate  cards  like  the  letters,  and  a  similar  process  gone  througli 
with  them.  The  ingenuity  of  the  children  may  be  agreeably  and 
profitably  exercised  in  arranging  them  into  sentences.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  a  board  or  frame  conveniently  constructed,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  row  of  sentences  being  placed  on  it.  To  these  words  of 
two  letters  many  words  should  be  added  which  consist  of  only  two 
sounds,  though  of  three  letters,  e.  g,^  are^  you^  the^  <fec. ;  and  some  of 
the  most  common  of  three  sounds,  and,  but,  withy  not,  and  such  like. 
If  this  apparatus  can  not  be  had,  lesson-sheets  are  the  best  substitute ; 
but  an  interest  attaches  to  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  which  eveu 
lesson -sheets  can  not  attain. 

95. — (3.)  When  they  come  to  read  from  the  lesson-sheets,  the  class 
should  be  taught  to  perceive  analogies  of  sound  in  words ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  should  be  exercised  in  phonic  analysis.  Thus  the  words  at, 
an,  ox,  all,  in,  it,  <fec.,  are  the  roots  of  so  many  classes  of  words : — 


at 


rb-at 
c-at 
f-at 
h-at 
m-at 
r-at 
8-at 


an< 


c-an 

fb-all 

f-an 

c-all 

m-an 
p-an 

alh 

f-all 
h-all 

r-an 

t-all 

v-an 

^  w-all 

it^ 


rb-it 

f-it 
h-it 
p-it 
s-it 


Whenever,  therefore,  a  number  of  words  from  any  such  class  occurs 
in  a  reading  exercise — e,  g.,  hat,  cat,  fat — they  should  be  compared, 
80  that  the  common  element  at  may  be  recognized,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  to  wit,  the  sounds  attached  to  the  letters  h,  c,  and  /. 
The  number  of  classes  of  words  thus  formed  may  be  largely  increased 

and  a  letter  on  each,  for  the  child  to  play  with  ;  or  four  dice,  one  for  vowels,  the  rest  for  con> 
aonants  to  throw  words  with.  "I  know  a  person/' says  he,  "who,  by  pasting  on  the  six 
Towels  on  the  six  sides  of  a  die,  and  the  eighteen  consonants  on  the  sides  of  other  tliren  dice, 
hi£i  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall  win  who,  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words 
on  these  four  dice  ;  whereby  his  eldest  son  [yet  a  child]  has  played  himself  into  speliinff,  with 
great  eagerness,  and  without  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it."— "JLoc^e,"  sects. 
14S-155.    Compare  these  lines  in  Cowper's  ^'Contertation  :**— 

"  As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling,  with  a  deal  of  glee, 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A,  D,  C, 
So  language,"  dec. 

The  idea  of  cheating  the  child  into  knowledge,  however,  is  not  quite  sound,  as  going  to  con- 
found work  with  play.  In  the  infant  school  we  must  accustom  the  child  to  the  idea  of  work 
but  this  work  may  quite  well  be  made  agreeable. 
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by  taking  as  roots  certain  syllables  which  are  not  words,  but  from 
each  of  which  a  number  of  words  arise  by  the  prefixing  of  a  con- 
sonant ;  e,  g,^ 


-ot^ 


c-ot 

Il-Ot 

h-ug 

1-ot 

m-ug 

n-ot 

-ug- 

dog 

p-ot 

r-ug 

r-ot 

Ij-ug 

sh-ot 

-^ 


fb-og 
d-og 
h-og 
f-og 
1-og 

Lfr-og 


ill 


''b-ill 

b-m 

m-ill 
t-iil 


-ad^ 


rb-ad 
Nad 
had 
s-ad 

^m-ad 


and  some  others.  These  words,  it  must  be  understood,  do  not  occur  to 
the  class,  as  they  are  here  given,  tabularly.  The  reading-lessons  are 
constructed  so  as  to  present  them  in  course,  and  they  are  selected 
from  these  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  Classes  of  which  can^  cat,  car^ 
cap,  are  types,  having  the  common  element  first  and  the  differing  one 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  should  also  be  examined.  No  great  number  of 
reading-lessons  is  required  to  put  the  children  in  possession  of  all  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  both  consonants  and  vowels.  When  this  is 
done,  they  have  the  key  to  reading  in  their  hands ;  and  they  should 
be  required  systematically  to  use  it  henceforward. 

96.  No  reading-book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class 
during  these  early  lessons.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance ;  a 
class  who  are  obliged  to  look  individually  at  their  books  are  thereby 
precluded  from  that  mutual  sympathy  and  common  activity  which  is 
necessary  to  their  success  in  any  exercise.  Lesson-sheets  are  an  in* 
termediate  resource  between  the  letter  and  word  cards  just  described 
and  the  use  of  the  reading-book.  The  cards  and  lesson -sheets,  and 
the  blackboard  and  their  own  slates,  should  be  the  sole  materials  for 
the  instruction  in  reading  of  a  class  under  four  and  a  half  years  of 


age. 


97.  The  teaching  should  be  continued  in  the  same  spint  when  the 
child  takes  the  reading-book  in  hand.  (1.)  The  phonic  analysis 
should  accompany  each  lesson,  so  that  he  may  have  every  facility 
which  the  ear  can  afford  to  reading.  And  the  teacher  may  observe 
that,  whilst  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  the  lessons  arranged 
in  the  reading-book  for  this  analysis,  he  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  By  using  his  blackboard  he  may  give 
analogies  of  sound  from  every  lesson.  Irregular  words  can  not  be 
thus  analyzed ;  their  sounds  should  be  at  once  told.  (2.)  The  subject 
of  every  reading-lesson  must  be  carried  home  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  lodged  amongst  the  things 
which  have  an  interest  for  him.     And  not  only  at  the  time  should 
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teacher  and  pupils  talk  over  the  subject;  it  will  be  found  very  condu- 
cive to  the  end  in  view  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention  over  the 
evening  so  that  they  may  collect  any  points  of  information  at  homo 
about  it  which  they  can,  and  to  recur  to  the  subject  on  the  morrow  or 
soon  after.  (3.)  If  the  moral  aids  to  the  reading-lesson  be  wanting, 
it  will  avail  little  to  have  those  of  an  intellectual  or  mechanical  sort. 
It  is  they  alone  that  can  supply  motives  to  the  child  for  exertion. 
Patience,  kindliness  of  temper,  good  humor,  keep  the  child  pleased 
with  itself,  and  with  its  teacher ;  which  is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly ;  but  it 
is  indispensable  that  he  should  like  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  Suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  seems  often  a  very  arbitrary 
thing;  it  is  the  moral  qualities  of  the  teacher  which  will  be  found  to 
explain  the  results. 

98.  Reading  includes  not  only  the  power  of  recognizing  words,  but 
of  uttering  their  sounds  correctly  ;  and  to  this  aspect  of  it  great  atten- 
tion sliould  be  paid  in  the  infant  school.  Children  pick  up  the  sounds 
of  words  by  imitation,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  error  from  two  causes ; 
either  from  having  wrong  models  for  imitation,  or  from  their  own  imper- 
fect imitation  of  their  models.  Under  the  first  head  are  to  be  reckoned 
provincialisms  of  all  sorts,  but  also  deliberate  mispronunciations  en- 
couraged in  them  by  their  parents  under  the  notion  of  accommodating 
their  speech  to  the  wants  of  the  children  in  point  of  simplicity.  Un- 
der the  second  head  we  may  set  the  confounding  of  similar  or  allied 
sounds  by  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  imperfect  formation  of  diii^cult 
sounds ;  the  confounding  of  the  liquids  /  and  r,  s  and  thy  t  and  A*,  (/hr 
and  r,  &c.  Such  impurities  of  articulation  occur  in  every  infant 
school ;  the  pupil  who  exhibits  them  should  be  taken  j\part,  and  l)0 
made  to  observe  the  true  sounds  with  the  ear  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs  with  the  eye,  till  he  can  utter 
them. 

99.  Another  fault  to  be  guarded  against  is  indistinctness,  arising 
either  from  a  general  feebleness  of  articulation,  or  from  the  suppres- 
sion or  slurring  of  some  part  of  the  sound  of  a  word.  This  occurs 
most  readily  with  the  liquids,  especially  when  two  of  these,  or  a  liquid 
and  a  dental,  follow  each  other  in  successive  syllables.  To  correct 
this  fault,  if  it  have  been  already  incurred,  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  full  and  strong  utterance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  word,  even 
overdoing  it  for  a  time ;  reading  sentences  with  a  slight  pause  after 
each  word,  and  words  with  a  slight  pause  after  each  syllable.  Tho 
most  certain  preventive  of  this  fault  in  an  infant  school  is  the  habit 
of  distinct  and  forcible  articulation  in  the  teacher,  in  speaking  as  well 
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as  reading.     The  value  of  this  habit  as  a  qualification  in  an  infant- 
school  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently  estimated. 

100.  These  are  the  faults  to  which  infants  are  most  liable  in  their 
reading.  But  the  teacher  must  cultivate,  so  far  as  there  is  opportu- 
nit)',  all  the  recognized  qualities  of  good  reading ;  e.  g,^  proper  time, 
which  consists  not  only  in  stopping  at  the  pauses,  but  in  giving  proper 
lengths  to  the  vowel  sounds,  as,  feel^  sweet,  good,  dream,  broad ; 
proper  tone  and  pitch,  which  varies  with  each  voice,  but  which  is 
equally  free  from  monotonous  drawl  or  sing-song  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  an  irregular  scream  on  the  other. 

101.  The  practice  of  simultaneous  reading,  moderately  indulged 
in,  may  be  attended  with  some  good  effects.  First,  in  respect  of 
time,  it  tends  to  correct  both  the  extremes  of  quick  and  of  slow  read- 
ing by  requiring  conformity  to  one  standard.  Secondly,  it  tends  to 
highten  distinctness  of  utterance  from  the  very  effort  needed  to  ob- 
serve a  measured  time.  One  is  always  struck  by  the  degree  to  which 
distinctness  characterizes  simultaneous  utterance.  Thirdly,  it  tends 
to  modify  any  peculiarities  of  tone  in  individual  readers ;  after  a  little 
practice,  a  harmony  of  intonation  is  almost  always  established.  Too 
much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  from  simultaneous  reading ;  it 
tends  to  correct  faults  rather  than  to  impart  any  positive  excellence. 

Spelling, 

102.  According  to  the  common  way  reading  is  acquired  through 
spelling.  This  relation  should  be  reversed ;  spelling  should  be  learned 
through  reading.  There  should  be  no  formal  lesson  on  spelling  givea 
during  the  preparatory  lessons  on  reading ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  learning  to  spell  during  these, 
for  spelling  is  a  habit  of  the  eye.  The  forms  of  words  must  be  famil* 
iar  to  the  eye  before  there  can  be  any  spelling.  This  then  is  the  con- 
tribution which  the  early  lessons  in  reading  make  to  the  child's 
progress  in  spelling—  and  it  is  a  great  one — that  they  stamp  the 
images  of  the  words  on  his  mind,  so  that  his  eye  recognizes  them 
when  it  sees  them,  and,  consequently,  any  deviation  from  their  form. 

103.  Tlie  elder  infants  may  be  practiced  in  spelling ;  but  not  alone 
upon  any  prepared  amount,  nor  in  any  one  lesson  in  particular.  It 
may  be  introduced  as  effectively  in  the  object  or  form-lesson  as  in  the 
reading- lesson.  The  exercise  is  designed  to  test  their  intimacy  with 
the  forms  of  the  words  that  have  come  before  them  during  their  pre- 
paratory lessons  in  reading.  It  holds  with  spelling,  as  with  reading, 
that  the  subject  should  be  words  forming  a  sense.  Besides  the  names 
of  things,  sentences  should  be  spelt  through,  by  single  words  or  by  a 
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own  interest ;  but  each  of  which  suggests  a  doctrinal  lesson,  and  the 
whole  scries  of  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  child  in  posses- 
sion of  a  connected  scheme  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  this 
manner  of  teaching  by  story  be  followed,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
instruction  falling  into  the  great  error  which  most  besets  it,  that  of 
becoming  too  theological ;  which  it  does  either  when  it  tries  to  explain 
abstruser  doctrines,  which  are  as  difficult  for  men  to  comprehend  as 
for  children,  or  when  it  uses  technical  theological  terms  instead  of  the 
language  of  every-day  life.  In  stating  the  doctrines  as  they  success- 
ively flow  from  the  daily  lesson,  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  express  them 
in  selected  texts  from  Scripture,  clear,  short,  and  emphatic;  which 
the  children  should  commit  to  memory  and  often  be  made  to  repeat 
It  is  well  to  have  a  series  of  these  on  the  school-walls ;  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently,  often  they  are  never,  used. 

109.  The  following  scheme  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  les- 
sons ;  and  the  teacher  may  expand  it  indefinitely.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  channels  of  instruction  are  various ;  being  most  commonly 
incidents  from  Old  or  New  Testament  history,  sometimes  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  and  sometimes  mere  descriptions  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  truth  may  be  enforced  by  many  lessons,  for  the  sake 
of  impressiveness,  either  in  the  same  aspect  or  in  different  aspects : — 

Truth  to  be  Learned.        Cuannel  of  Instruction.  Texts. 

t  r^  •  '41.       *vi    T>        4  ( "  Our  Father  who 

God  oor  Father....  ^XTp^^S'S^^^"""  p-.^T-" 

^  ^  ( Ps.  oiii.  13. 

S  of  the  world.  -  g         )  p„«  :   i 

"     heavens.  -g-g         J  ^^°- '•.?.'  ^ 

"    man  and  beast  \\        J  ?»•»«"»•  «• 

S  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Noah,  Abra-  )  p  .  /. 

ham,  David,  Daniel,  Elijah,  Peter,  \  p        i     on* 
Christ.  .  )  ^®*  *^*'^*  ^^' 

S  Creation.  Miracles  in  life  of  1  Ps.  clxvii.  5. 

'Flood.  Daniel,  Peter,  \  Luke  i.  37. 

Red  Sea.  Christ.  )  Matt.  viii.  27.   . 

rimti*    lAn  S  Incidents  in  life  of  Abraham,  Moses,  }  Acts  i.  24. 

omniscience |      j,,jj^^^  p^^^^^^  Pharaoh,  Herod.         \  1  John  iii.  3-20. 

Omnipresence )  Daniel.  (  J?°^-  ^^'}\r, 

(Christ.  j  Gen.  xxviii.  16. 

(  Our  first  parents,  Abraham,    )  p       , 

Holiness \  Flood.  Moses,  «fec.  \  \  \  *?^'^- 

I  Sodom.  \  ^  ^''^''  ''  ^- 

God  our  Redeemer 
in  Christ 

Christ  our  example, 
teacher,  elder  bro- 
ther, idterccsBor, 
Saviour 


Under  this  head  may  be  introduced  )  ^-1^^ j.^^ 

.     the  chief  incidents   in  the  life  of  [  ^"i»P^^°8 
Christ,  both  parables  and  miracles.  )  ^'   * 
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Trutb  to  bb  Lbarnbd.         Channel  or  Initruction.  Tsm. 

Oop  own  ainfulnese.    {^^r.  ] 

HoliDon  alone  from  \  ^^^  Y  Do. 

^'^' te'-  J 

Tk^tu  ( -^oy  of  ^^  prominent  oharaoters  in' 

^^^ .{     Scripture. 


Resurrection Christ's ;  Lazarus*. 

Future  State  of  Life  {  P*™W«/  if  """'Vi  Tra'»fi««««on 
nr  TWth  1      ^**^  Lord's  parable  of  sheep  and 


or  Death i  . 

(     goats. 


Do. 


By  filling  up  this  outline  a  little,  a  series  of  lessons  for  a  year  might 
easily  be  constructed.  And  this  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of 
doctrinal  instruction  in  the  infant  school ;  it  would  be  better  to  revise 
in  the  second  year  than  to  extend  the  course.  In  this  case,  a  higher 
style  of  treatment  would  be  necessary ;  which  might  be  varied  by 
sometimes  basing  the  instruction  on  Scripture  emblems.  These  are 
not  less  excellent  a  field  of  instruction  for  the  younger  infants  than  for 
the  elder,  who  can  bring  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  incidents  already 
acquired  to  bear  on  their  illustration. 

110.  The  same  method  must  be  followed  substantially  in  teaching 
moral  and  religious  duty.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  incidents  of  Scripture  the  teacher  will  find  a  large  store  of  anec- 
dotes in  secular  narrative  serviceable  as  the  ground-work  of  his  instruc* 
tion.  lie  should  be  acquainted  with  many  of  these;  indeed,  he 
should  be  a  reader  of  biography  for  the  purpose.  With  each  lesson 
a  text  of  Scripture  should  be  committed  to  memory.  In  this  way 
should  be  enforced  the  whple  range  of  virtues  appropriate  to  children: 
obedience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  respect  to  old  age,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  justice,  a  forgiving  spirit,  kindness,  kindness  to  animals,  avoid- 
ing story-telling  and  nicknames,  charity  to  the  poor,  patience,  meek- 
ness, diligence,  faithfulness  to  trust,  redeeming  the  time,  order,  punct- 
uality, economy,  cleanliness,  d^c,  &c.  Many  stories  may  be  found 
for  each  of  these,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  teacher^s  imagination 
may  construct  from  observing  the  children's  conduct  toward  each 
other ;  so  that  this  practical  religious  instruction  is  always  going  on, 
and  yet  is  ever  fresh. 

111.  Apart  from  the  formal  religious  lesson,  much  instruction  may 
be  given  incidentally,  suggested  either  by  what  is  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  secular  lessons,  or  by  circumstances  which  occur  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  school.  Such  instruction  is  very  valuable ;  it 
is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  formal  instruction — that  which  shows 
to  the  children  that  the  teacher's  mind  habitually  tarns  to  the  solemn 
truths  he  teaches  in  the  religious  lesson,  and  which  exhibits  the  proper 
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use  to  make  of  these  truths — that  which  alone  gives  a  religious  char^ 
acter  to  the  whole  work.  It  is  that  which  inclines  the  child  to  try 
every  thing  by  the  light  of  God's  law,  and  to  take  a  Christian  view 
of  all  His  works.  At  the  sanie  time  little  can  be  said  of  it  except  that 
it  should  be  given ;  the  time  and  manner  of  giving  it  can  be  reduced 
to  no  rule.  But  the  teacher  who  keeps  in  view  the  high  moral  ends 
of  his  teaching  will  never  lack  opportunities  at  which,  without  any 
abruptness  or  forcing,  to  drop  the  word  in  season  into  the  willing  ear 
of  the  child. 

112.  Whilst  it  will  hold  as  a  rule  that  in  seeking  to  reach  the  mind 
with  religious  instruction,  the  same  principles  of  teaching  must  be  fol- 
lowed which  are  approved  of  in  the  secular  lesson,  it  will  always  con- 
tribute to  effectiveness  of  impression  that  the  whole  treatment  should 
give  indications  of  greater  seriousness  of  manner  than  the  ordinary 
school-work  demands.  A  powerful  influence  will  bo  exercised  on  the 
young  mind  if  it  is  wont  to  see  sacred  subjects  handled  in  a  way 
which  betokens  the  reverent  recognition  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
Power  before  whom  both  must  bow.  Any  expedients  in  class-man- 
agement, therefore,  which  interfere  or  seem  to  interfere  with  this,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  even  though  experience  recommends  them  for 
adoption  in  the  secular  lesson.  The  object  of  this  is  to  set  bounds 
about  the  reli^ous  lesson,  that  it  may  be  indeed  felt  by  all  to  be, 
what  it  is,  a  religious  thing. 

113.  Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  lessons  are  subjoined  by 
way  of  appendix.  With  reference  to  these,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  subject-matter  of  the  religious  instruction  is  the  same  for  the 
younger  as  for  the  elder  infants.  Their  less  advanced  condition  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  instruction.  The  story, 
the  object  that  forms  the  emblem,  the  features  of  the  scene,  in  a  word, 
whatever  appeals  to  the  observation  must  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  ab- 
stract instruction  diminished  in  relative  amount;  the  lesson  itself 
should  also  be  shorter,  and  the  language  more  familiar. 

Examples  1. 
Christ's  Power — Scripture  Narrative — Matt.  viii.  23-27. 

Introduction. — Jcsua'  habit  of  going  about  preaching — traveled  like  other  men 
— how  travelers  go?  he  would  go  mostly  on  foot,  for  he  was  poor — he  lived  much 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee — often  crossed  it — how  would  he  do  so  ?  where  would  he 
get  the  boat  7 

Scene  described. — Describe  the  scene  here — he  and  his  discipler  (name  some) 
embarking — a  little  ship  with  a  sail — the  hills  round  the  lake — how  the  gusts  of 
wind  sometimes  come  down — the  storm  raised — the  large  waves  breaking  over 
the  vessel— what  would  they  feel  7  why  7  and  what  would  become  of  them  7 
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Jesus. — What  did  they  do  at  hitt  7  How  they  fonnd  Jesos— strange — was  he 
in  any  danger  7  why  not  7  what  they  thought  he  woald  do  to  them— thoy  had 
aeen  him  do  strange  things  before.  Ought  they  to  have  been  afiraid  then  7  They 
shoald  have  trusted  Him.     What  he  told  them. 

The  miraele. — What  he  did — ^his  vturd — the  wind  oeased  and  the  big  wavea 
fell,  and  there  was  a  calm— danger  removed.  They  had  often  seen  a  change,  but 
none  like  this — what  was  strange  here — ^what  would  they  think  7  And  other 
sailors  who  might  be  there  who  did  not  know  him  7    Suppose  the  same  case  now. 

Lessons. — W^hat  they  said — what  Jesus  showed^-oould  any  num  show  such 
power  7  Jesus  was  God — and  how  good  he  was  to  his  disciples,  even  though  they 
were  wrong — ^they  would  like  to  have  such  a  friend. 

Personal  application. — Where  is  Jesus  now  7  Powerful  still,  and  good  still, 
though  we  can  not  see  him.  Let  us  be  his  friends,  and  love  him,  and  ask  him  to 
do  us  good ;  he  sees  us  and  hears  us,  and  he  will  do  it. 

2. 

114.  God^s  goodness — Scripture  Emblem — ^The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

The  emblem  illustrated  variously  in  its  natural  use. — What  the  shepherd 
does : — 

Watches  his  sheep  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in  the  fields — ^keeps  away  danger, 
cither  from  men  or  wild  animals. 

Feeds  them — seeks  out  the  best  pastures— the  green  pastures — beside  the  quiet 
streams — not  amongst  the  rocks— or  brings  them  food  into  the  fields,  when  there  is 
not  fjrrass  for  them. 

What  the  shepherd  does. — Leads  them  carefully  from  one  place  to  another— 
how  he  gathers  them  from  the  hills  or  the  field — watches  them  along  the  road, 
that  none  stray — and  carries  the  young  ones  when  they  are  tired. 

Sometimes  he  is  himself  in  danger — among  the  hills  when  he  loses  his  way,  or 
when  snow  comes — ^but  he  faces  this  danger  for  his  sheep— for  he  is  kind,  and 
patient,  and  watchful. 

The  spiritual  truth. — Who  is  the  Shepherd  spoken  of  here  7  Who  can  be  the 
sheep  7  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine — the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  The  kind  of 
people  that  are  his  sheep  7  Those  who  love  and  obey  him — ^how  safe  they  must 
be  with  such  a  shepherd ! 

Personal  application. — We  need  guidance  in  the  world — for,  like  sheep,  we 
are  weak — let  us  love  and  follow  Christ,  that  we  may  be  his  sheep,  and  that  he 
may  care  for  us. 

^ote. — Lessons  on  emblems  very  often  fail  from  too  great  refine- 
ment in  tracing  the  analogy ;  the  truth  is  then  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  verbal  distinctions.  We  may  illustrate  the  emblem  in  its  natural 
use  variously,  as  has  been  done  above  under  three  heads ;  but  we  are 
not  to  seek  for  as  many  corresponding  heads  in  enforcing  the  fact  sym- 
bolized in  the  emblem.* 

*  The  teacher  may  derive  sstisUncs  In  givinf  Isswos  on  emblems  firom  8tow*s  little  work 
on  **  BibU  Emblems.'* 

19 
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3. 

115.  Christ's  love  for  children — Scripture  precept — "Suffer  little 
children,"  Ac. 

Scene  described. — Desoribe  the  scene  of  Jesos  preaching  to  the  people — ^he 
often  did  bo— one  time  be  was  preaching,  and  there  was  a  crowd  aronnd  him — 
men  and  women,  and  children  too.  And  the  people  were  pleased  with  his  mild 
and  loving  words — ^they  brought  their  children  to  hear  him — why  7  What  they 
must  have  thought  of  Christ.  He  had  always  blessed  people  and  done  good  to 
them. 

The  children  received. — ^Disciples  were  there,  as  they  always  were — stopped 
the  people — thought  their  Master  had  no  time.  He  had  very  much  to  do,  but  be 
did  not  turn  away  the  little  children.  He  saw  what  they  were  doing,  and  pre- 
vented them. 

Jesus'  words. — His  words — ^**  Suffer  " — suppose  you  ask  me  to  let  yon  go  out, 
then  I  allow  you,  or  suffer  you — suppose  you  are  writing  on  your  book,  and  I  tell 
you  not  to  do  it,  then  I  ^^ forbid'''*  you.  What  Christ  said,  then,  was  that  his 
disciples  were  to  let  the  mothers  bring  their  children  to  him,  and  not  to  stop 
them. 

Lessons. — Christ  cares  for  children  as  well  as  for  men — ^he  was  once  a  little 
child  himself  If  he  loves  them  what  should  they  do  to  him  f  What  he  wishes 
them  to  be  7  Kind  and  obedient,  &o.,  as  he  was — and  if  they  are  so  he  will  bless 
them.     He  has  many  children  in  heaven  with  himself. 

4. 

116.  One  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer — "Thy  king- 
dom come." 

Introduction. — ^The  terms  King,  Kingdom,  and  Subjects,  illostratcd  correla- 
tjvely. 

Ood*s  kingdom. — Kingdom  amongst  men  is  a  particular  port  of  the  earth,  at 
England,  France,  &c.  Kingdom  of  Grod  not  like  this — ranges  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  has  men  of  every  nation  and  clime — the  Briton,  the  Frenchman,  the 
African  from  the  sandy  deserts,  the  Laplander  from  his  icy  plains  and  hills,  &q. 
(Draw  out  this  picture  somewhat.) 

Its  laws. — Kingdom  amongst  men  governed  by  certain  laws— sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bod.  Christ  Kingdom  has  laws  too — tell  me  some  of  them.  Here 
is  one,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c. — ^here  is  another,  "  Live  at 
peace  with  all  men," — and  another,  "  Do  justly,  love  mercy,"  &c. — and  another, 
**  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  forgive  him,"  &o.  These  are  good  laws — we  must 
try  to  keep  them — how  happy  men  would  be  if  all  kept  them ! 

Its  prospects. — Kingdom  of  God  not  yet  spread  over  whole  world — ^name  (de- 
scriptively) some  people  who  are  yet  without  it— once  it  only  included  one  people 
(the  Jews,)  in  a  little  country — now  it  has  spread  over  much  of  the  world — it  will 
spread  every  where— Christ's  promise. 

How  it  is  to  be  Spread. — How  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  bo  spread — ^by  men 
preaching  to  the  nations  who  are  not  in  it — ^missionaries — what  we  can  do — sup- 
port them  with  our  money  when  we  have  any — ^many  missionaries  in  different 
lands,  and  needing  to  be  supported— ^something  else  we  can  all  do— pray  €rod  to 
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help  the  minionaries,  and  to  make  the  heathen  willing  to  listen  to  them — ^nothing 
oan  be  done  without  this. 

Lt99on$. — ^Repeat  prayer  for  spread  of  the  Gospel,  (  119.  When  Christ  was 
on  earth,  he  taught  us  to  pray — f^nd  one  of  the  things  he  told  us  was,  to  pray 
thus :  **  Thy  kingdom  come  "—what  we  should  pray  lor  frequently.* 

5. 

117.  Moral  lesson— on  Troth. 

Introduction. — Children,  you  have  all  seen  the  cherry-tree  growing— on  the 
house- wall,  with  its  long  branches  like  arms,  tacked  to  the  wall  to  keep  them  up 
— sometimes  on  the  school-wall. 

The  cherry-tree. — A  story  of  a  cherry-tree.  One  was  growing  on  the  wall  of 
school,  and  it  had  much  fruit  on  it — perhaps  a  basketful  of  cherries.  It  belonged 
to  the  teacher,  and  though  not  in  the  play-ground,  the  children  could  reach  some 
of  the  branches,  and  the  cherries  on  them — would  it  be  right  in  the  children  to 
touch  them  T  why  not  7  We  should  take  nothing  that  is  not  our  own.  Well, 
they  did  not  touch  them. 

The  crime. — ^Two  little  bo3rs  came  to  school^-onoe  they  passed  the  tree  and 
stood  to  look  at  it — and,  as  they  looked,  they  wished  for  a  cherry— one  asked  the 
other  to  pull  one,  but  he  would  not — then  he  told  him  to  touch  it,  and  see  how 
nice  and  big  it  was,  which  he  did — when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  the  other  pushed 
his  arm,  and  the  cherry  came  ofi^the  little  boy  was  much  afraid,  and  cried — ^the 
bigger  one  picked  it  op  and  divided  it,  and  told  him  to  say  nothing  about  it 

The  discovery. — By-and-bye  the  teacher  mined  the  cherry,  and  asked  some 
of  the  children,  but  they  could  not  tell  him  of  it — ^he  asked  the  bigger  of  the  two 
boys,  who  hesitated,  and  at  length  blamed  his  companion — the  little  boy  was  going 
to  bo  punished,  but,  when  the  teacher  asked  him,  he  told  the  whole  truth. 

The  indirect  lie. — Which  of  the  two  do  yon  think  should  hare  been  punished  t 
why  7  The  little  boy  actually  broke  it  off,  but  he  oould  not  help  it — ^hc  did  not 
know  what  was  coming— dishonesty  of  big  boy,  and  then,  when  the  master  asked, 
he  told  a  lie.  It  was  a  lie,  even  though  he  himself  did  not  pull  it.  This  shows 
us  that  we  may  tell  a  lie,  when  our  words  may  state  truly  what  took  place.  Chil- 
dren sometimes  tell  lies  in  this  way. 

Practical  leseone. — ^What  would  the  rest  of  the  children  think  of  the  boy  who 
told  the  lie  7  Would  they  love  him  7  trust  him  7  Would  God  be  pleased  7  what 
does  he  wish  us  to  do  7  He  will  bless  the  child  who  speaks  truth.  Let  us  always 
tell  the  truth,  then,  even  though  it  may  lead  us  into  punishment.  Our  hearts 
will  tell  us  we  have  done  right,  and  all  that  know  us  will  think  well  of  us. 

Point  to,  and  have  repeated,  the  Scripture  maxim  on  truth.    Repeat  the  prayer ' 
against  lying,  §  119.f 

118.  Exercises  of  devotion  are  the  practical  recognition  of  all  we 

*  For  helps  In  faring  relifioat  Instmetioii  to  iofiuxt  elasses,  the  teaeher  maj  wHh  advsntsfs 
consult  the  little  works  "Pefp  ofDait"  ^l^ne  upom  lane,**  Draper's  ^^Sttmriee  from  the  OU 
and  Netr  Teetamentt^"  '*Religioua  Inatrueticn  for  Childrtn,"  by  Mils  Mayo ;  and  works 
like  Kitlo'8  "HoaTy  Readinga,"  which  supply  materials  for  deseriptiTe  lesMiis. 

t  Since  writing  this  lenon,  1  And  ttwt  the  Incident  related  In  this  story  happened  in  one  of 
Mr.  Wililertpin'8  schooIiL    The  reader  may  see  it  gireo  at  length  In  his  **Infttnt  School  S^- 
tem^"  chap.  z. ;  where  he  aliould  turn  to  see  Che  preciss  use  to  wUeh  the  Incident  was  put 
when  it  occarreU. 
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learn  regarding  religion.  Of  course  no  infant  school  is  opened  or 
closed  for  the  day  without  them ;  but  perhaps  more  fruit  might  be 
reaped  from  them  than  is  often  attempted.  They  include  two  parts, 
sacred  song  and  prayer.  For  the  former,  the  children  should  learn  a 
few  hymns,  or  verses  of  hymns,  suited  to  their  capacity,  after  due  ex- 
planation of  their  contents.  To  all,  particular  tunes  should  be 
attached ;  and,  after  they  have  been  learnt,  they  should  never  be  sung 
simply  as  singing  exercises ;  a  feeling  of  solemnity  must  attach  to 
them.  For  the  latter,  it  is  common  to  ase  the  Lord's  Prayer,  both 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  having  it  repeated  simultaneously 
by  the  children  in  a  becoming  posture  and  manner.  This  is  very 
proper ;  but  il  is  desirable  that  other  forms  of  prayer  should  be  lodged 
in  the  children's  minds ;  short,  simple,  and  expressing  each  a  single 
want  They  should  be  called  on  to  repeat  these  during  the  day*8 
work,  as  occasion  may  suit,  that  they  may  both  acquire  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  become  familiar  with  its  proper  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  specimens  for  the  elder  infants ;  and  the  teacher 
may  construct  others  for  himself: — 

119.  Morning  pkayek. — O  God,  tbon  bast  been  very  good  to  me  through  the 
night  I  have  laid  me  down  and  slept,  for  Ttioa  hast  kept  me.  Keep  me  through 
this  day.  May  I  ever  think  ^'Thou,  God,  seest  me.''  May  I  do  what  is  right. 
May  I  obey  my  parents  and  teachers.  May  I  be  kind  to  my  companions  and  to 
olL    O  Gt>d,  help  me  to  be  good,  as  Jesus  was.    Amen. 

EvBNiNG  rRATEE. — O  God,  Thou  has  kept  me  safely  through  this  day ;  and  I 
thank  thee.  O  God,  who  lovest  little  children,  Thou  hast  given  me  what  I  need : 
food  to  nourish  me,  a  house  to  shelter  me,  and  friends  to  love  me.  Help  me  to 
think  of  Thee  more,  and  to  do  what  Thoa  desirest  me.  Watch  over  me  in  my 
aleep,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

A  raAYER  FOR  FRIENDS. — O  my  (jrod,  all  good  things  come  from  Thee.  Thoa 
hast  made  me,  and  Tbon  keepest  me  by  day  and  by  night.  Thou  hast  given  me 
father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  and  friends,  to  love  me  and  watch  over 
me.  O  God,  do  Thou  bless  them.  Give  me  a  good  heart  that  I  may  love  them 
and  be  kind  to  them.  And  do  Thou  help  us  all  to  do  Thy  will,  as  Jesus  did. 
,  Amen. 

For  a  sick  child. — O  our  heavenly  Father,  be  kind  to  oar  sick  companion. 
Iliou  hast  done  this :  Thou  knowest  what  is  good  for  us  all.  Thy  will  be  done. 
Be  Thou,  O  God,  near  him,  and  give  him  rest.  May  he  feel  Thee  beside  him, 
And  be  at  peace.  Ck>mfort  his  friends  who  are  watching  him.  Restore  him  to 
•lis,  if  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

For  the  spread  of  the  gospel. — O  God,  Hiou  hast  given  us  thy  Holy  Word 
to  tell  us  what  is  right,  and  we  thank  Thee.  Tliou  hast  sent  Jetius,  thy  Son,  to 
bless  us.  Thou  hast  told  us  of  heaven  where  we  shall  dwell  with  Thee,  if  we  are 
good.    Thou  hast  told  as  to  pot  away  sin :  O  God  help  us !    May  all  the  children 
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in  the  world  loon  hear  of  Thee,  and  of  thy  Son,  and  of  hjeaTen ;  to  that  they  may 
pat  away  Bin.  And  then  we  shall  all  serve  Thee  together,  for  Thoa  art  onr 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  loveet  as  all.  O  God,  hear  as!  O  God,  save  as !  O 
God,  let  all  the  world  soon  know  Thee  and  thy  Son !  for  Jesas*  sake.    Amen. 

Against  lting.^ — O  God,  Thoa  hatest  lying  lipa.  I  have  sometimes  said  that 
which  was  not  trae ;  make  me  sorry  for  it,  and  do  Thou  forgive  me.  Help  me 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  my  companions ; 
for  this  is  pleasing  to  Thee,  O  God.  When  I  am  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  may  I  re-. 
member  that  Thoa  art  near  me,  and  hearest  what  I  say.  Grant  this,  O  God,  for 
Jesas'  sake.    Amen. 

It  18  well  that  the  children  should  learn  some  prayers  like  these  to 
say  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  may  often  repeat  after 
the  teacher  short  ejaculatory  prayers,  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence ;  without  formally  learning 
tliem.  This  will  give  them  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind. 
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learn  regarding  religion.  Of  course  no  infant  school  is  opened  or 
closed  for  the  day  without  them ;  but  perhaps  more  fruit  might  ht 
reaped  from  them  than  is  often  attempted.  They  include  two  parts, 
sacred  song  and  prayer.  For  the  former,  the  children  should  learn  a 
few  hymns,  or  verses  of  hymns,  suited  to  their  capacity,  after  due  ex- 
planation of  their  contents.  To  all,  particular  tunes  should  be 
attached ;  and,  after  they  have  been  learnt,  they  should  never  be  sung 
simply  as  singing  exercises ;  a  feeling  of  solemnity  must  attach  to 
them.  For  the  latter,  it  is  common  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  both 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  having  it  repeated  simultaneously 
by  the  children  in  a  becoming  posture  and  manner.  This  is  very 
proper ;  but  il  is  desirable  that  other  forms  of  prayer  should  be  lodged 
in  the  children's  minds ;  short,  simple,  and  expressing  each  a  single 
want  They  should  be  called  on  to  repeat  these  during  the  day^s 
work,  as  occasion  may  suit,  that  they  may  both  acquire  tlie  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  become  familiar  with  its  proper  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  specimens  for  the  elder  infants ;  and  the  teacher 
may  construct  others  for  himself: — 

119.  Morning  prayer. — O  God,  tboa  hast  been  very  good  to  me  through  the 
night.  I  have  laid  me  down  and  slept,  for  Ttioa  hast  kept  mc.  Keep  me  through 
Uiis  day.  May  I  ever  think  ^*  Thou,  God,  seest  me.''  May  I  do  what  is  right. 
May  I  obey  my  parents  and  teachers.  May  I  be  kind  to  my  companions  and  to 
olL    O  God,  help  me  to  be  good,  as  Jesus  was.    Amen. 

Evening  prater. — O  God,  Thou  has  kept  me  safely  through  this  day ;  and  I 
thank  thee.  O  God,  who  lovest  little  children,  Thou  hast  given  me  what  I  need : 
food  to  nourish  me,  a  house  to  shelter  me,  and  friends  to  love  me.  Help  me  to 
think  of  Thee  more,  and  to  do  what  Thou  desirest  me.  Watch  over  me  in  my 
sleep,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  PRiENDS. — O  my  (jrod,  all  good  things  come  from  Thee.  Thoa 
hast  made  me,  and  Thou  keepest  me  by  day  and  by  night.  Thou  host  given  me 
father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  and  friends,  to  love  me  and  watch  over 
me.  O  God,  do  Thou  bless  them.  Give  me  a  good  heart  that  I  may  love  them 
and  be  kind  to  them.  And  do  Thou  help  us  all  to  do  Thy  will,  as  Jesus  did. 
,  Amen. 

For  a  sick  child. — O  our  heavenly  Father,  bo  kind  to  our  sick  companion. 
Iliou  hast  done  this :  Thou  knowest  what  is  good  for  us  all.  Thy  will  be  done. 
Be  Thou,  O  God,  near  him,  and  give  him  rest.  May  he  feel  Thee  beside  him, 
And  be  at  peace.  Ck>mfort  his  friends  who  are  watching  him.  Restore  him  to 
•lis,  if  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

For  the  spread  op  the  gospel. — O  God,  Hiou  hast  given  us  thy  Holy  Word 
to  tell  us  what  is  right,  and  we  thank  Thee.  Thou  hast  sent  Jesus,  thy  Son,  to 
bless  us.  Thou  hast  told  us  of  heaven  where  we  shall  dwell  with  Thee,  if  we  are 
good.    Thou  hast  told  us  to  put  away  sin :  O  God  help  us !    May  all  the  children 
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in  the  world  loon  hear  of  Thee,  and  of  thy  Son,  and  of  heaTen ;  eo  that  they  may 
pat  away  sin.  And  then  we  shall  all  servo  Thee  together,  for  Thoa  art  onr 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  lovest  us  all.  O  God,  hear  us  I  O  God,  save  us!  O 
God,  let  all  the  world  soon  know  Thee  and  thy  Son  !  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

Against  lying. — O  God,  Thou  hatest  lying  lips.  I  have  sometimes  said  that 
which  was  not  true ;  make  me  sorry  for  it,  and  do  Thou  forgive  me.  Help  me 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  my  companions ; 
for  this  is  pleasing  to  Thee,  O  God.  When  I  am  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  may  I  re-, 
member  that  Thou  art  near  me,  and  hearest  what  I  say.  Grant  this,  O  God,  for 
Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

It  18  well  that  the  children  should  learn  some  prayers  like  these  to 
say  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  may  often  repeat  after 
the  teacher  short  ejaculatory  prayers,  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence;  without  formally  learning 
them.  This  will  give  them  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind. 
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MITHOll. 

1.  In  Btrict  propriety  of  language,  the  term  method  has  reference 
to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  education  is 
developed  and  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  merely  the  outward  form, 
while  instruction  is  the  substance.  It  is  the  shell,  while  the  instruction 
communicated  is  the  kernel.  But  the  kernel  determines  the  form  of 
the  shell,  not  the  shell  that  of  the  kernel.  So  it  is  in  method — it 
must  be  determined  by  the  object  we  aim  at ;  it  will  take  its  com- 
plexion from  the  \iew8  we  entertain  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
education.  If  we  consider  education  as  consisting  in  the  communica* 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  in  loading  the  memory  without 
cultivating  the  imagination  or  the  reason,  we  need  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  method  by  which  we  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
provided  we  do  reach  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
education  as  the  development  of  an  inward  life,  as  the  evolving  into 
active  and  harmonious  exercise  the  various  principles  of  our  nature ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  these  principles  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
determinate  order  and  according  to  fixed  general  laws;  then  the 
method  by  which  we  can  secure  this  development  becomes  of  great 
importance.  So  long  as  we  hold  low  and  inadequate,  or,  it  may  be, 
entirely  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  end  of  education,  so  long 
will  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  methods  we  pursue ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comprehensiveness  and  soundness  of  our  notions 
regarding  education,  will  be  the  care  and  anxiety  exhibited  to  follow 
what  reason  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young.  And  this  question  of 
method  is  not  one  of  secondary  importance,  which  the  teacher  may 
neglect  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  can  only  neglect  it  at 
his  peril ;  for,  properly  put,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this — how 

*  ^^Manual  of  School  Managements/or  theuaeqf  T^aehera,  Students^  tmd  Pupa-  T>aeher9. " 
GUutgow :  Hawthorn,  p.  366.  Contxkts.— I.  Introduction.  II.  Teacher.  III.  School-house. 
IV.  Rfgiitration.  V.  Claatiflcation.  VI.  Organization.  VII.  Discipline.  VIII.  Method. 
IX.  Alphabet.  X.  Reading.  XI.  Examination.  XII.  Spelling.  XIII.  Writing.  XIV. 
Arithmetic.  XV.  Grammar.  XVI.  Geography.  XVII.  Hittorj.  XVIII.  Form  and  Color. 
XIX.  Singing.    XX.  Oral  LesaoniL    XXI.  Religious  Knowledge. 
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can  I  best  communicate  instruction  to  a  child  so  as  best  to  secure  the 
development  of  all  those  powers  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
him  ?  How  can  I  best  train  him  to  discharge  his  duties  here,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come?  In  all  questions  of  method, 
accordingly,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  what  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  this  has  been  determined,  there  arises  the  second  point 
demanding  a  solution — how  can  this  end  be  most  effectually  secured  ? 
Metliod  solves  the  second  problem ;  but  its  solution  depends  upon, 
our  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  first.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  a  subject  may  be  developed  and  presented  to  the 
mind — the  Synthetic  and  the  Analytic 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  balance  these  two  methods  f^ainst  each 
other,  and  to  determine  which  of  them  ought  to  be  employed  in  any 
given  instance,  for  the  judicious  teacher  will  employ  either  according 
as  he  finds  it  suitable  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  to  the  proficiency 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
Synthesis  commences  with  principles  and  rises  from  these  by  regularly 
connected  steps  to  the  conclusion  aimed  at;  it  ascends  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  It  is  the  logical, method  of  developing 
truth.  We  have  admirable  specimens  of  this  method  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid,  where  the  reasoning,  based  on  a  few  axioms  or 
universally  admitted  trqths,  proceeds  in  regular  logical  sequence,  until 
the  conclusion  sought  is  arrived  at  Analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  with  the  general  and  proceeds  to  the  particular.  The 
following  illustration,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  may 
serve  to  give  not  only  the  probable  historical  origin  but  also  the 
application  of  these  two  terms : — 

^  Suppose  a  knot  of  a  very  artificial  construction  to  be  put  into  my 
hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  that  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrical 
Synthesis,  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various 
experiments  which  my  fancy  could  dense,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
would  evidently  be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success  would 
after  all,  be  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail 
to  suggest  immediately  the  idea  of  tracing  the  knot  through  all  the 
various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  tindoing  or  unknit- 
ting  each  successive  turn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrograde  order,  from 
the  last  to  the  first  Ader  gaining  this  first  step,  were  all  the  fonner 
complications  restored  again,  by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the  same 
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operations  which  I  had  performed  in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rule 
would  be  obtained  for  solving  the  problem  originally  proposed ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  some  address  or  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  the 
general  method,  probably  gained,  which  would  encourage  me  to 
undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  arduous  tasks  of  a  similar 
description." 

Such  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  Now  although  the 
Synthetic  method  be  admirably  adapted  for  presenting  truth  in  a 
systematic  form,  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  in  all  cases,  especially  with 
the  young,  the  best  method  of  communicating  truth.  Children  long 
for  realities,  for  things,  but  by  this  method  they  are  kept  for  a  long 
period  on  the  outskirts  of  the  subject ;  the  way  has  to  be  cleared ; 
definitions  have  to  be  settled ;  and  first  principles  laid  down,  on 
which  to  rear  the  intended  structure.  But  all  this  preparatory  work, 
essential  in  a  scientific  treatise  on  any  given  subject,  is  wearisome  to 
children ;  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  not  near  and  tangible. 
Now  analysis  possesses  this  advantage  that  it  tnkes  things  as  they 
really  exist,  presents  them  in  their  every-day  dress  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  thus  not  only  interests  them  by  the  exhibition  of  what 
is  familiar  to  them,  but  exercises  their  ingenuity  in  leading  them  to 
discover  their  properties.  If  Synthesis  be  the  logical  method  of 
developing  truth.  Analysis  may  be  called  the  natural.  Its  work  must 
precede  that  of  synthesis.  In  childhood,  and  on  to  a  considerably 
advanced  state  of  boyhood,  we  know  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
principally  exercised,  and  that  the  logical  do  not  manifest  themselves 
until  a  later  period.  The  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  indeed, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  logical.  It  is  on  the  facts 
collected,  and  the  observations  made  in  childhood  and  boyhood,  that 
the  man  reasons  and  compares.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  with 
children  we  should  most  frequently  employ  the  analytic  method.  We 
may  give  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  by  referring  to  two  very 
opposite  methods  of  teaching  Geography.  According  to  the  synthetic 
method,  a  book  of  definition  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 
These  definitions  are  carefully  committed  to  memory,  little  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  practically  understood.  When  these  defin- 
itions have  been  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  child  is  gradually  led  on 
step  by  step,  and  ends  exactly  where  he  ought  to  have  begun — with 
things  around  him.  Now  this  method  would  be  admirable,  if  our 
object  were  to  give  the  child  a  strictly  systematic  view  of  the 
subject ;  indeed,  by  no  other  method  could  we  accomplish  this.  But 
while  we  are  thus  laying  down  our  definitions,  and  our  first  principles, 
there  is  danger  of  disgusting  the  child  altogether.   He  can  not  see  the 
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far  off  object  we  have  in  view,  and  hence  he  wearies  of  our  dry  pre- 
lections, and  ceases  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  what  has  no 
immediate  concern  with  him.  But  by  the  analytic  method,  we  begin 
at  home.  The  small  hill,  seen  from  the  school  window,  with  the  stream 
running  down  its  side,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  the  mountaia 
and  river  systems.  The  child  is  at  once  interested.  He  knows  the 
hill ;  he  has  forded  the  stream ;  he  has  played  on  the  slopes  of  the 
one ;  and  cast  his  tiny  line  into  tlie  other.  The  teacher,  who  com- 
mences in  this  method,  will  find  that  he  has  touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  his  scholars,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  lead 
them  almost  at  will.  Definitions  can  be  wrought  in  as  the  lessons 
proceed,  and  after  a  time,  when  analysis  has  cleared  the  way,  synthesis 
will  step  in  and  arrange  into  a  beauteous  whole  the  disfecta  membra^ 
which  have  hitherto  floated  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  mind.  We  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  to  refer 
to  the  application  of  these  two  methods ;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  he  who  would  adequately 
fulfill  the  duty  of  an  instructor,  would  require  to  study  carefully  the 
human  mind,  and  to  mark  and  observe  its  mode  of  working,  that  he 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  suit  his  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  scholars,  and  to  wield  at  will  either  of  the  methods  we  have 
briefly  described.  ^  In  nothing  is  the  really  able  and  skillful  master 
more  easily  discriminated  from  the  sciolist,  and  mere  adherent  to  a 
method  or  system,  than  by  his  ability  to  interchange  these  forms  at 
will,  and,  when  one  mode  of  presenting  the  illustration  or  statement 
of  a  new  truth  or  fact  to  the  mind,  does  not  succeed  in  riveting 
attention  and  in  securing  its  clear  and  vivid  apprehension,  to  have 
recourse  instantly  and  with  perfect  naturalness  and  ease  to  another 
and  more  suitable  expedient  This  is  the  true  test  of  a  skillful  teacher ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  conduct  of  the  processes  of 
intellectual  instruction  will  include  the  chief  formal  peculiarities  of 
every  rational  method  that  has  been  propounded.  Nothing  can  give 
this  mastery  of  methods,  but  a  complete  and  philosophicaf  examina- 
tion and  a  thoroughly  intelligent  appreciation  of  all,  and  to  this  lofty 
exercise  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  aspiring  teacher  should  imme- 
diately and  strenuously  address  himself."* 

3.  While  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  are,  strictly  speaking, 
the  only  two  methods  that  can  be  used  in  presenting  truth  to  the 
mind,  the  practical  application  of  them  may  and  often  does  vary 
according  to  circumstances.     Thus  we  may  teach  individually,  simul- 

*  Report  by  John  Oibton,  Eaq.—"  Minuies  ^  the  CommitUe  ^  GDMnca  on  Education,'* 
184&4»-60.  ToL  II.,  page  814. 
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taneously,  or  mutually  by  making  the  pupils  instruct  each  other.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  various  plans  have  reference^ 
not  to  the  method  by  which  truth  is  developed,  but  to  the  particular 
way  of  handling,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  pupils.  Whether  the 
teaching  be  individual,  simultaneous,  or  mutual,  it  must  proceed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  individual  teaching,  each  pupil  is  brought  immediately 
and  directly  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  may  thus  be 
expected  to  receive  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impression  than  when 
he  is  addressed  as  one  of  many.  It  is  not  meant  that,  in  individual 
teaching,  each  scholar  is  examined  alone.  The  scholars,  whether  the 
instruction  be  individual  or  simultaneous,  are  arranged  in  classes. 
What  we  mean  by  indindual  teaching  is  that  each  child  in  any  one 
class  is  singled  out  and  made  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work.  Thus, 
is  the  lesson  a  reading  one,  each  pupil  in  the  class  reads  a  certain 
portion ;  and  so  in  regard  to  any  particular  lesson.  This  being 
premised,  we  say  that  it  is  only  by  individual  teaching  that  the  roaster 
can  come  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  each  scholar,  and 
that  he  can  effectually  secure  that  the  prescribed  task  has  been  per- 
formed, or  the  necessary  explanations  received  and  understood.  When 
we  remember  that  education  owes  its  chief  value  to  the  direct  influence 
which  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-furnished  mind  brings  to  bear 
on  the  young;  that  it  is  this  collision  of  a  fully  developed  and 
matured  understanding  with  the  crude  embryo  notions  of  the  young, 
which  kindles  their  intellectual  life,  and  molds  their  plastic  spirits ; 
we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  any  plan  which  brings  the  master-mind 
of  the  school  most  closely  in'  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
is  a  plan  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Hence  the  teacher,  who 
considers  the  high  end  of  education,  will  constantly  endeavor  to  be  in 
living  contact  with  the  intellectual  life  of  his  scholars.  He  will 
endeavor  always  to  have  a  connecting  wire  between  himself  and  them, 
along  which  the  pulsations  of  his  own  mind  may  travel,  and  beget 
similar  pulsations  in  them.  But  not  only  is  individual  teaching  thus 
valuable  and  important,  it  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  ascertaining  that 
a  pref;cribed  task  has  been  performed.  Children,  like  others,  are 
easily  overlooked  in  a  crowd ;  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that 
each  child  does  most  regularly  and  punctually  do  his  duty,  we  throw 
temptations  in  his  way  which  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  his 
honesty.  And  in  regard  to  explanations,  of  some  rule  suppose  in 
arithmetic,  the  only  mode  of  testing  the  extent  to  which  the  explana- 
tion has  been  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  is  to  single  out 
successive  individuals  in  the  class  and  cause  them  to  repeat  what  has 
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been  explained.  In  every  case,  in  which  any  explanation  of  a  general 
principle  has  been  given,  the  teacher  should  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reception  of  the  information  by  questioning  individuals.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  we  go  on,  to  show  more  fully  the  application  of  these 
remarks.  In  the  meantime  we  may  repeat  that  in  teaching,  the  more 
each  child  is  individualized,  the  more  closely  the  master  deals  with  him 
alone,  the  greater  likelihood  will  there  be  of  his  instruction  taking 
effect,  and  springing  up  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  a  rich  and  fruitful 
har\'est 

4.  The  term  iimultaneous,  as  employed  in  education,  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  that  the  children  are  taught  in  classes,  and  not  one  by 
one.  We  employ  it  here,  in  opposiUon  to  the  term  individual^  to 
signify  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  whole  class  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  that  the  whole  class  are  invited  and  expected  to  answer. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  if  skillfully  and  judiciously  used,  are» 
that  it  enables  the  master  to  accomplish  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and 
to  develop  more  powerfully  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  than  is  possible 
in  individual  teaching.  But  the  dangers  of  such  a  plan  in  the  hands 
of  an  unskillful  or  lazy  teacher  are  manifold  and  obvious.  An  unskillful 
teacher  is  apt  to  deceive  himself  and  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  many 
of  his  pupils,  by  failing  to  perceive  that  the  answers  to  his  questions,  or 
the  filling  up  of  his  ellipses,  proceeds  only  from  a  few  pupils,  and  that 
too  generally  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  while 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  who,  on  that  very  account,  ought 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  care,  remain  ignorant  still.  The  lazy 
teacher  has  recourse  to  the  method  to  save  himself  from  trouble,  and 
to  conceal  from  himself  and  others  the  general  inefficiency  of  his 
teaching.  Where  the  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous  there  can  be 
but  little  of  that  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  gives  to 
education  its  highest  value.  The  master  is  working,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  dark.  He  can  not  tell  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  each  child ; 
he  can  not  guage  his  mental  caliber ;  and  is  thus  deprived  of  his 
greatest  lever  as  an  educationist  In  its  own  place  simultaneous 
instruction  is  useful,  but  if  used  alone,  it  is  utterly  pernicious.  Its 
proper  sphere  is  when  the  master  is  elucidating  general  principles ; 
when  he  is  discussing  some  law  or  principle,  suppose,  in  Geography ; 
when  he  is  explaining  some  rule  in  Arithmetic,  or  giving  some  general 
lesson  in  Science.  For  such  purposes,  simultaneous  instruction  is 
admirably  adapted.  So  long  as  the  master  is  engaged  with  the 
general,  he  may  teach,  not  only  successfully,  but  perhaps  most  success- 
fully, on  the  simultaneous  method,  but  the  moment  he  leaves  the 
gi'neral  and  comes  to  the  particular,  he  must  refrain  from  the  simnU 
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taneous,  and  adopt  the  individual  method.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
giving  to  a  class  an  explanation  of  the  rule  of  simple  subtraction,  the 
roaster  may  convey  the  general  principle  to  his  pupils  simultaneously; 
indeed  we  believe  that  he  will  find  this  the  true  and  safe  method. 
But  he  will  commit  a  sad  mistake  if  he  adhere  to  the  simultaneous 
method  when  he  comes  to  apply  the  rule  to  particular  examples.  As 
soon  as  he  thus  begins  with  particulars,  he  must  individualize  his 
scholars,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  each  pupil  has  thoroughly  grasped 
and  mastered  the  explanation  for  himself.  This  illustration  will  tend 
to  show  the  place  and  power  of  simultaneous  instruction.  One  great 
end  of  education  should  be  to  educe  the  individuality  of  each  child ; 
this  end  ought  never  to  bo  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  because  we  dread 
the  effect  which  simultaneous  teaching  would  have  on  this  end,  that 
we  would  caution  the  young  teacher  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment 
of  it,  but  rather  constantly  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  living 
and  life  transfusing  sympathy  between  himself  and  each  of  his  pupils, 
by  bringing  himself  daily  and  habitually  in  contact  with  their  mental 
life. 

5.  Mutual  Instruction  has  not  produced  the  results  which,  at  first, 
it  seemed  to  promise.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  pure  mutual  teaching  was  false.  The 
object  aimed  at  by  it  was  noble ;  and  the  founders  of  it  were  actuated 
by  the  most  philanthropic  motives.  Children  were  growing  up 
ignorant  and  untrained ;  and  it  was  a  truly  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  train  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  more 
advanced  scholars.  And,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  money  was  pro- 
fusely lavished  on  all  schemes,  except  on  education,  the  plan  had  the 
seeming  advantage  of  educating  many  at  a  small  expense.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  the  plan  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  true  end 
of  education  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  blind  were  set  to  lead  the  blind. 
Children,  whose  notions  on  all  things  were  crude  and  ill-formed,  were 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  educating  other  children,  whose  mental 
attainments  were  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  their  instructors 
The  mutual  or  monitorial  system  has,  in  consequence  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  proved  a  failure.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  System,  which  possesses  this  advantage  over  that  which  it  has 
supplanted,  that  the  agents  it  employs  are  more  advanced  in  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  in  intelligence  also ;  that  they  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  training.  But 
even  with  these  advantages,  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  is  but  the  prelude  to  something  still  better,  and  that  the  time 
IS  not  far  distant  when,  instead  of  raw  lads  being  sent  to  operate  upon 
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the  young,  every  school  will  have  its  regularly  trained  master  and  its 
quota  of  trained  assistants  proportioned  to  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance.  We  had  occasion  in  a  previous  chapter  to  point  out  the 
proper  sphere  ,of  pupil-teachers  in  the  school.  We  merely  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  with  the  view  of  impressing  on  teachers  the  absolute 
necessity  of  intrusting  to  pupil-teachers  only  such  kind  of  work  as 
we  have  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  performing. 

G.  In  questioning  a  class  of  children,  there  are  certain  points  to 
which  the  young  teacher  would  do  well  to  attend.  We  have  already 
stated  the  extent  to  which  the  simultaneous  and  individual  methods 
of  examination  may  be  resi)ectively  employed ;  and  we  have  shown 
that  the  latter  is  the  safer  and  more  effective  of  the  two.  But  in 
individual  examination,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  commence 
with  the  pupil  at  the  top  of  the  class,  and  go  regularly  through. 
Such  a  plan,  if  the  class  is  large,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
large  majority  of  the  scholars  comparatively  idle  during  those  portions 
of  the  examination  which  did  not  immediately  concern  themselves. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  those  who  were  not  being  directly 
examined  would  be  apt  to  become  careless  and  inattentive,  and  thus 
distract  the  master's  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  master  should  Orst  state  the  question  to  the  whole  class ; 
and,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  he  should  then  single 
out  some  scholar  indiscriminately  to  give  the  answer.  In  this  way, 
the  attention  of  all  is  kept  up,  and  the  examination  proceeds  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  it  may  be,  but  very  effectively.  Each  child  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  or  every  question,  and  he  is 
thus  kept  from  being  indifferent  The  time  spent  in  conducting  an 
examination  in  the  mode  we  have  described  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  even  were  it  greater,  the  plan,  if  adopted,  will 
amply  repay  any  loss  of  time,  for  what  seems  to  be  lost  in  time  is 
compensated  for  by  the  entireness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  A 
judicious  master  will,  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  know  whom  to 
select  to  give  the  answer,  and  his  power  over  the  whole  class  will  be 
as  great  as  over  each  unit  of  the  class.  Such  a  method  of  questioning 
combined  with  occasional  simultaneous  questions,  will  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  children  from  flagging,  and  will  sustain  the  interest 
unbroken  to  the  close  of  the  examination.  Every  question  should  be 
stated  clearly,  succinctly,  and  with  strict  avoidance  of  all  ambiguity 
in  the  expression  of  it  Any  thing  approaching  to  technical  terms 
should  be  seduously  guarded  against^  until  it  is  known  that  the  terms 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  children.  General  abstract  terms  are 
useful,  only  when  their  meaning  is  clearly  perceived  by  the  mind* 
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When  ODce  their  true  signification  has  been  thoroughly  grasped,  sudi 
terms  are  of  the  highest  utility,  inasmuch  as  they  save  much  needless 
repetition.  But  they  are  only  of  value  when  understood.  The 
teacher,  before  making  use  of  such  terms,  will  accordingly  see  to  it 
that  the  scholars  have  formed  a  clear  conception  of  their  meaning. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  one  who  can  interpret  them,  the  terms  employed 
in  nnturnl  history  possess  a  deep  significance,  and  a  few  such  will  often 
convey  to  a  naturalist  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  thing  signified 
than  whole  pages  of  verbose  description.  But  the  ability  to  repeat 
these  terms  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  ability  to  interpret  them ;  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  children  may  be 
taught  to  repeat  all  the  classifications  of  a  Cuvier,  without  having  the 
slightest  understanding  of  their  meaning.  In  putting  questions, 
accordingly,  and  in  accepting  answers,  the  teacher  should  take 
particular  care  to  use  or  to  receive  no  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  understood.  The  question  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar.  There  should  be  no  excuse  either  for  no 
answer  or  for  a  wrong  one.  Every  child  should  be  expected  to 
answer ;  and  if  in  any  case  his  inability  to  answer  arises  from  his  not 
understanding  the  question  put,  the  teacher  should  at  once  throw  it 
into  a  difierent  form,  or,  if  it  be  too  complex,  he  should  resolve  it  into 
its  constituent  parts.  Every  expedient  should  be  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  secure  an  answer  from  each  child,  and  not  merely  to  secure 
an  answer,  but  the  correct  one.  Such  a  plan  develops  the  confidence 
of  the  child  in  his  own  powers,  and  when  we  have  taught  a  boy  that 
ho  can  do  a  thing,  we  have  put  him  on  the  way  of  actually  doing  it 
The  child  should  be  required  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  every 
question.  The  mere  substance  of  the  answer  should  not  be  accepted 
— the  matter  of  it  is  very  important,  but,  in  some  respects,  the  form 
of  it  is  equally  so.  The  answer  should  contain  a  completely  developed 
proposition  ;•  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  can  turn  the  examination 
on  any  lesson  into  one  of  the  best,  because  a  practical,  means  of 
teaching  correct  speaking.  Dry  grammatical  rules  will  never  by 
themselves  teach  the  correct  method  of  speaking  or  writing  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  reduction  of  these  rules  to  practice  that 
is  useful,  and  every  lesson  should  form  an  exercise  in  the  correct  use 
of  language.  The  pupil  should  also  be  encouraged  to  give  the  answer 
in  his  own  terms,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  these  terms, 
although  perhaps  not  strictly  pure,  are  yet  remarkably  expressive.  A 
double  benefit  results  from  such  a  plan  ;  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
of  giving  the  correct  expra»ion  for  the  thing  signified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  master  learns  whether  the  pupil  has  acquired  the 
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knowledge  of  ilie  thing  itself,  or  whether  his  knowledge  is  con6ned 
to  the  mere  name.  In  some  respects,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
name  \s  utterly  valueless,  compared  with  the  idea  which  the  name 
represents,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  distinguish  accurately 
how  far  the  child's  knowledge  really  extends ;  and  this  can  be  best* 
done  by  allowing  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  views  in  his  own  words. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  for  all  terms  which  are  merely  provincial, 
the  teacher  ought  to  substitute  the  word  which  is  the  real  sign  of  the 
idea.  Questions  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  contain  the  answer, 
and,  in  putting  them,  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated  as  not  to 
suggest  it  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  the  question  serves 
no  good  purpose — it  is  a  waste  of  time.  In  history,  a  question  of  the 
following  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever — "  Was  not  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land contemporary  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots!*'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer,  and  the  question  is  useless.  Neither  should 
questions,  requiring  for  answer  the  monosyllables  yes  or  no,  be 
introduced,  except  as  leading  questions,  when  they  furnish  the  basis 
of  a  continued  examination.  The  great  end  of  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion is  to  stimulate  thought,  not  to  call  forth  mere  smartness ;  and 
hence  the  examination  should  be  conducted  calmly,  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  particular  pupil. 
Young  teachers  are  very  apt  to  confound  rapid  questioning  and 
answers  with  sure  and  effective  teaching,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
largest  amount  of  work  is  performed,  where  there  is  most  excitement 
and  physical  movements.  We  would  take  it  upon  us  to  caution  all 
young  teachers  against  being  misled  by  this  too  current  belief,  for,  in 
many  instances,  the  very  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Some 
minds  may  be  so  formed  as  to  think  with  great  ra|!>idity,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  not  so  constituted ;  and,  as  the  true  teacher  must  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  evolution  of  thought,  he  must  learn 
carefully  to  discriminate  between  the  semblance  and  the  reality  of 
actual  thinking. 

7.  Much  of  the  information  communicated  by  the  teacher  to  the 
children  will  be  given  in  oral  lessons.  Almost  all  the  branches  of 
education  should  be  taught,  to  a  large  extent,  orally,  and  this  holds 
especially  true  of  lessons  on  science,  natural  history,  and  such  like 
subjects.  Text-books  on  such  branches  are  comparatively  of  little 
service,  and  those  at  present  in  use  are  so  miserably  adapted  to  their 
purpose  that  they  frequently  do  more  mischief  than  good.  But  how- 
ever excellent  the  text-book  may  be,  the  master's  own  mind  must, 
after  all,  be  the  chief  storehouse  whence  the  information  of  the  pupils 
is  derived.     Now  in  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  when  the  object  is 
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not  to  examine  the  pupils  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess,  but  to  consolidate  aud  extend  that  knowledge,  it  b  evident 
that  direct  questioning  will  not,  by  itself,  be  sufficient  Direct  ques- 
tioning, whether  conducted  individually  or  simultaneously,  forms  an 
•admirable  method  of  taking  stock  of  the  pupiFs  acquirements,  but  it 
is  not  equally  well  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  new  fields  of  observation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that 
in  oral  instruction  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  he  is  about  to  state,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  h% 
intends  to  deduce  from  these  facts.  No  doubt,  a  question  may  be  of 
such  a  suggestive  nature,  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  divine  almost  intui- 
tively the  answer,  and  may  in  this  way  become  the  means  of  leading 
him  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until  an  entirely  new  subject  has 
been  brought  before  him.  But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
suggestions  can  be  far  more  effectively  given  by  introducing  to  the 
pupiPs  notice  a  certain  portion  of  the  statement,  and,  when  he  has 
thus  obtained  the  requisite  hint,  by  allowing  him  to  complete  the  idea. 
This  prevents  the  lesson  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  lecture,  which, 
as  an  educational  power,  is  utterly  valueless  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. The  teacher  is  introducing  his  pupils  into  a  new  untried  field* 
He  will  do  them  little  good  if  he  walk  rapidly  through,  discoursing 
eloquently  it  may  be,  on  its  wonders  and  beauties ;  but  he  may  arouse 
their  attention,  secure  their  interest,  and  thus  set  them  a  thinkings 
if  he  moves  slowly  forward,  giving  a  hint  here,  and  a  hint  there,  but 
allowing  the  pupils  to  discover  for  themselves  the  objects  of  interest 
which  he  in  their  path.  Here,  we  believe,  lies  the  great  value  of 
Ellipses  in  education,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  their  power  is 
undoubtedly  great.  But  the  young  teacher  would  require  to  guard 
sedulously  against  the  abuse  of  them.  When  by  their  assistance  he 
has  led  his  pupils  one  decided  step  onward,  he  must  pause  and  ascer- 
tain by  direct  question  to  what  extent  the  point  arrived  at  has  been 
understood.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  fund  of  information 
may  have  been  communicated,  and  that  the  children  may  have  filled 
in  the  ellipses  properly,  but  this  is  no  valid  proof  that  the  lesson  as  a 
whole  has  been  received,  and  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  children. 
To  ascertain  this,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examina- 
tion, which,  however,  need  only  embrace  the  leading  points  in  the 
lesson,  for  if  these  are  clearly  understood,  it  is  an  almost  infallible  sign 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  comprehended. 
Ellipses  are  thus  mainly  valuable  in  communicating  information,  but 
the  working  in  of  that  information  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind 
must  he  accomplished  by  questioning,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  arithmetic. 
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by  requiring  the  pupil  actually  to  reduce  to  practice  the  iuformation 
he  has  received.  Queetions  and  Ellipses  are  thus  not  the  opposites 
but  the  complements  of  each  other.  Each  has  its  own  place  in 
education,  and  each  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  most  important 
ends.  But  it  is  only  when  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  that  good  will 
result ;  if  either  (and  especially  if  ellipses,  being  by  nature  the  weaker 
power,)  is  allowed  to  usurp  an  undue  influence,  the  instruction  will, 
to  the  extent  of  that  usurpation,  be  unsatisfactory.  And  we  may 
remark,  in  conclusion,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  paragraph,  that 
he  will  most  efficiently  fulfill  the  high  ends  of  his  office,  who  can 
employ  these  methods  at  will,  and  who  can  have  recourse  to  either 
when  he  finds  it  most  suitable  to  reach  and  to  arrest  the  minds  of  his 
pupils. 

BXAKIlTATIOir. 

8.  The  information  which  children  derive,  even  ^m  the  most 
carefully  prepared  series  of  school  books,  ought  to  bear,  in  every 
rightly  conducted  school,  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  well-stored  mind  of  the  master.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  even  the  information  contained  in  the  books  will  not  take  its 
full  effect  on  their  minds,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  wrought  in 
by  close  and  rigid  examination.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  that 
the  lessons  are  understood,  the  master  must,  from  the  youngest  class 
to  the  highest,  institute  a  searching  analysis  of  what  has  been  read. 
In  the  younger  classes,  this  examination  will  be  mainly  confined  to 
questions  which  exercise  the  observing  faculties  and  the  simplest  ideas 
of  relation  ;  but  as  the  pupils  advance  in  years  and  in  understanding, 
the  analysis  will  embrace  questions  tending  to  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers  and  imagination,  and  at  a  still  later  period  those  of  abstraction 
and  generalization.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  frame 
his  questions  with  the  special  view  of  cultivating  these  faculties  in 
their  due  order ;  we  believe  this  to  be  impossible ;  for  in  every  lesson 
there  will  necessarily  be  questions  which  appeal  more  or  less  to  all 
these  various  faculties.  The  teacher,  however,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  order  in  which  these  faculties  develop  themselves,  will,  from  this 
knowledge,  derive  many  valuable  rules  to  guide  him  in  examining  a 
class  on  any  given  lesson.  Thus,  for  example,  with  a  class  of  very 
young  children,  in  whose  lesson  the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon 
occurred,  he  would  never  once  dream  of  attempting  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  these  bodies  are  related  to  each  other;  or,  should  the 
seasons  be  mentioned,  he  would  confine  himself  to  a  few  general 
questions  on  the  characteristics  of  each,  without  entering  on  an  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  produce  them.    In  questioning  a  class 
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upon  tbe  subject  matter  of  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should  employ  every 
opportunity  of  deepening,  extending,  and  consolidating  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  'which  the  children  may  have  acquired  from  the 
reading-book  or  from  other  sources.  In  order  to  illustrate  our 
meaning,  we  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  lessons  suited  to  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement,  with  brief  notes  of  examination  on  each. 
9.  Examples  for  examination. 

Junior  Claaet, 

Example  1. — Tbe  rat  sat  on  a  mat.  The  fat  cat  ran  to  the  rat  Tlie  rat  ran 
in-to  the  box  ?  Can  the  cat  go  in-to  the  box  ?  No,  tbe  iat  cat  can  not  go  in-tD 
tbe  box. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  forms 

of  the  words,  and  can  read  the  lesson  with  tolerable  fluency,  we 

would  proceed  to  question  them  on  its  meaning.    And  here  we  would 

remark   that,  even   at   this  early  stage,  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the 

children  to  analyze  the  sentences.     We  need  say  nothing  to  them 

of  tbe  term  analysis — it  will  be  learned  in  time  enough. 

Examination, 

What  two  animals  does  your  lesson  speak  about  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  rat?  A  cat?  Which  is  larger  ?  Which  is  stronger?  Where  was 
the  rat  sitting  ?  What  was  it  doing  on  the  mat  ?  What  was  sitting 
on  the  mat  ?  What  is  a  mat  ?  Where  do  you  see  it  ?  What  is  its 
use  ?  If  a  little  boy  got  his  shoes  dirted  what  should  he  do  before 
going  into  the  house  ?  The  mat  is  used  for — wiping  the  shoes.  The 
rat  sat  on — a  mat.  Was  that  its  own  place  ?  Where  should  it  have 
been  ?  As  it  was  sitting  on  the  mat  who  saw  it  ?  What  kind  of  cat 
was  it  ?  And  what  did  the  fat  cat  do  ?  The  fat  cat  ran — to  the  rat 
(Describe  the  running — show  how  the  cat  would  sit  and  watch,  and 
then  bound  forward.  This  will  amuse  and  interest  the  children,  and 
keep  them  fresh  for  the  remainder  of  the  examination.)  Do  you  think 
the  rat  would  wait  on  the  mat  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — 
run  awatfy  run  away  to — its  hole.  Where  did  it  run  ?  What  is  a 
box  ?  What  made  of?  How  would  it  get  into  the  box  ?  What 
must  have  been  in  the  box  ?  You  see  then  the  rat  ran  into — the  box 
through — a  hole.  Did  the  cat  go  into  the  box  ?  Why  not  ?  Tlie 
hole  would  not  let  in — the  catj  but  it  let  in — the  rat.  Would  the 
cat  go  away  from  the  box  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — VKitch 
beside  the — hox^  to  see  if  the  rat — would  come  out^  kc. 

Many  other  questions  might  be  put — anecdotes  told,  and  such 
interest  thrown  into  the  lesson  that  the  children  would  be  sorry  when 
it  was  over.  We  have  thrown  in  a  few  ellipses  in  the  foregoing 
examination — the  words  in  italics  being  supposed  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  children. 
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Example  2. — ^Look  at  the  Lion.  He  11  a  fieroe,  ernel  beast  He  is  very  strong 
and  very  terrible.  He  bas  strung  limbs ;  a  long,  flowing,  shaggy  mane ;  and  a 
long  tail.  His  roar  is  very  fearful,  and  very  terrible  :  it  is  like  thunder.  The  lion 
is  often  named  the  king  of  beasti.  The  lion  is  sly ;  he  is  a  beast  of  the  oat  kind, 
and  all  beasts  of  the  cat  kind  are  sly  and  cunning.  He  creeps  behind  a  bosh,  or 
a  tree,  then  crouches  down  and  springs  suddenly  on  his  prey,  &o. 

Such  a  lesson  as  this  should  be  accompanied  if  possible  with  a 
drawing  of  the  animal  described  ;  for  words,  however  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, will  convey  to  the  minds  of  children  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
form  and  shape  of  an  animal  which  they  have  never  seen.  The  first 
sentence  presupposes  that  the  children  have  a  picture  before  them. 
In  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  two  main  points  to  be  attended  to  are — 
that  the  children  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  and  then  their 
application  in  the  particular  passage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
these  points  in  the  following  sketch. 

ExaminatUn, 

What  have  you  been  reading  about?  Well  here  is  a  picture  of  the 
lion.  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  one  ?  What  kind  of  beast  is  he  ? 
He  is — fierce  and  cruel.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fierce  ?  of  cruel  f 
(If  no  answer  is  given,  take  some  illustration  to  assist  them  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning.  In  all  probability,  they  have  a  very  good 
conception  of  the  meaning,  but  want  words  to  express  it.  Contrast 
is  oflen  useful  in  assisting  them  in  this  respect ;  thus,  Would  you  call 
the  sheep  a  fierce  and  cruel  beast?  What  would  you  call  it? — mild 
and  gentle.  Now  is  the  lion  like  the  sheep  ?  He  is  not — mild  and 
gentle,)  If  I  were  going  to  describe  a  boy  to  you,  so  that  you  would 
know  him  when  you  saw  him — would  I  say  that  he  was  fierce  and 
cruel  ?  I  would  tell  you  what  he — was  like.  1  might  tell  you  what 
kind  of  clothes  he — had  on^  d^c.,  but  I  would  not  say  that  he  was — 
fierce  and  cruel.  Now  then  what  would  you  use  these  words  for  ?  (to 
toll  his  disposition,  or  his  character.)  When  I  say  that  the  lion  is 
fierce  and  cruel,  what  then  do  I  describe  ?  (his  character.)  (In  this 
way  the  right  application  of  these  terms  is  acquired,  and  the  best 
possible  foundation  laid  for  the  correct  use  of  language.)  Does  your 
lesson  say  any  thing  else  about  the  character  of  the  lion  ?  (Such  a 
question  will  at  once  show  if  your  meaning  in  the  preceding  exami- 
nation has  been  understood.  If  the  children  answer,  that  he  is  sly 
and  cunning,  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  followed  you.) 
Yes,  he  is — sly.  Like  what  other  animals  ?  What  is  a  mark  of  all 
animals  of  the  cat  kind  ?  They  are — sly  and  cunning.  How  do  you 
know  that  he  is  sly  and  cunning  ?  Why  is  he  said  to  creep  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  do  the  same  thing?  What 
animal?     When?    When  he  gets  behind  a  tree  what  does  he  do? 
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(Show  thk  bj  an  appropriate  action.)  How  long  will  he  croach  f  and 
when  some  animal  comes  up,  what  does  the  lion  do  ?  How  does  be 
spring?    Why  suddenly!     What  on ?d^ 

In  the  same  manner  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  form,  the 
parts,  and  the  roar  of  the  lion  may  be  gone  over ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  life,  with  appropriate  action,  and  with  apt  illustrations,  the 
children  will  follow  the  course  of  the  examination  with  intense  interest. 
We  have  seen  two  hundred  little  children  so  excited  by  a  lesson  of 
this  sort,  graphically  given,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
prised had  they  seen  the  lion  spring  on  its  prey,  so  real  had  the 
roaster  made  the  picture. 

Under  this  same  division  we  shall  give  a  short  poetical  extract^  and 
make  one  or  two  obsen*ations  on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
treated. 

Example  3. 

Hark  tbe  mower's  wb'wtlmg  blade, 

How  gteadily  he  mowi ; 
Tbe  grass  is  heaped,  the  daisies  fiide, 

All  scattered  as  he  goes. 

So  Time,  as  with  a  stem  delight 

'Mid  haman  havoc  towers, 
And  sweeps  resistless  in  his  might 

Kingdoms  as  grass  and  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  life  may  bloom  and  fiule, 

But  He,  in  whom  I  trust, 
Though  cold,  and  in  my  grave-clothes  laid, 

Can  raise  me  from  Uie  dost 

There  are  in  thb  passage  three  distinct  parts — the  natural  picture, 
drawn  from  a  very  common  iucident — the  analogy  between  this 
picture  and  time — ^and  the  contrast  between  the  fading  flowers,  and 
the  wreck  of  kingdoms  and  the  Immortal  who  looks  on ;  and  these 
three  must  be  gone  over  in  their  order.  Notice  first  the  picture — 
What  is  a  mower?  what  does  he  do?  why  is  his  blade  called  a 
whistling  blade  f  Note  the  second  line.  What  is  meant  by  mowing 
9teadily  f  Show  the  effect — the  grass  is  heaped— can  not  resistr— it 
falls  before  the  blade.  Note  also  the  particular  term  "  daisies,^ — ^it 
makes  the  picture  more  graphic  The  poet  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  somewhat  general  term  grasiy  but  he  singles  out  the  ^daisies," 
why  ?  They  are  beautiful— objects  of  interest  to  children,  and  this 
one  word  vivifies  the  whole  picture — although  beautiful,  they  must 
fill!  before  the  whistling  blade.  Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  par- 
ticular terms  may  be  noticed,  e.  g.  our  Saviour's  allusions  to  the  '*  lilies," 
tbe  ^  ravens,**  ^    Milton*s  description  of  Satan, — ^  Sat  like  a  cor- 
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morant"  Notice  secondly  the  analogy.  What  is  compared  to  the 
mower?  Why  is  Time  so  compared  ?  What  does  the  mower  do? 
and  what  Time?  {mows,  stoeepg.)  What  sound  does  the  blade  give? 
What  clause  in  the  second  part  corresponds  to  wkutling  (as  with  a 
stem  delight.)  The  blade  seems  to — whistle,  so  Time  seems  to  feel 
— a  stem  delight.  The  blade  mows  among — grass  and  daisies,  so 
Time  towers  among — human  havoc.  Note  the  exact  application  of 
human,  that  it  means — havoc  produced  among  men,  and  not — havoc 
caused  hy  men.  How  does  the  mower  move  ?  (steadily,)  how  does 
Time  ?  (resistless  in  his  might.)  Bring  out  also  the  effects  produced 
by  each,  and  show  how  Time  has  swept  kingdoms,  by  instancing 
some.  Notice  thirdly  the  contrast  I — any  one,  who  saw  and 
observed  the  things  mentioned  in  the  two  previous  stanzas — will  not 
thus  perish — I'  may  be  cold,  and  laid  in  grave-clothes,  but  still  He, 
in  whom  I  trust,  can  raise  me.  Compare  Job,  xix.  25,  26.  John, 
xi.  25,  26.  With  a  class  somewhat  advanced  compare  also  such  a 
passage  as  the  following : — 

Tis  nigbt,  and  the  landscape  ia  lovely  no  more  \ 

I  mourn,  bot,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  yon ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew ; 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn. 

Kind  nature  the  embrvo  blossom  will  save, 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  1 

O,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 

Compare  also  the  whole  pf  the  eighth  paraphrase. 

Senior  Classes, 

10.  In  examining  the  senior  classes,  the  same  /etnd  of  questions 
should  be  put  as  in  examining  the  junior ;  the  main  difference  in  the 
questions  should  be  one  of  degree.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetical 
extracts  the  terms  employed  must  be  carefully  explained,  correct 
definitions  given,  the  figurative  use  of  words  pointed  out,  and  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  whole  passage  laid  bare  by  a  skillful  analysis 
of  all  its  parts.  The  information  contained  in  the  passage  should  be 
largely  supplemented  by  suggestions  and  ellipses  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  each  lesson  should  be  complete  in 
itself.  Whatever  be  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  which  the 
lesson  treats  of,  that  aspect  should  be  a  whole.  If  the  lesson,  for 
example,  regards  a  lea(  the  form,  structure,  and  use  of  leaves  should 
be  brought  out,  and  their  relation  to  the  trees  on  which  they  grow. 
In  this  way,  each  part  of  any  given  subject  will  Ml  into  its  proper 
place,  and  the  mind  will  acquire  the  important  habit  of  grouping 
things  together  by  natural  principles  of  associationy  and  of  calling 
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enlist  the  sjmpathiet  aad  die  ifiecdons  of  the  jooag  oa  the  aide  of 

what  11  true  aad  hooeet  and  of  good  report.    We  can  not  give  foil 

iQiMtratiooft  of  all  these  remarks ;  we  shall  content  oarself^es  with  one 

or  two  meager  ootlinea. 

BxmmfU  I.^The  SMriaer**  wp—  m  a  wuaiufa 
Bwnt.     U  eoaMSi  «f  aochiag  aiare  than  a  needle  as^  « 
the  OMviMr  to  trsvcne  the  psrhlf  wf,  with  prrfL-ct 
beiag  eonvened  iato  a  augaety  or  loadatoae,  vkich  ■ 
lishnrr  i1  on  a  point  above  the  eeater  o^  the  card — ahrajs  poioti  to  the  north 
the  mSiot  haa  therefore  oalf  to  examine  the  card,  on  vhkh  the  caidiaal 

west,  north,  aad  aoath,  are  narked,  to  knov  in  vhat  directioo  he  m  steering.^ 


In  ooodueting  sa  examination  on  sodi  a  paamge  as  this^  (which  we 
hare  selected  on  account  of  its  succinctness,)  it  would  be  well  to  hare 
either  a  real  compass,  or  a  representation  of  iL  M,  howerer,  the 
teacher  has  neither,  he  can  easilj  hare  recourse  to  the  blackhoard, 
which  will  enable  him  to  gire  the  pupils  a  tolerablj  correct  idem  of 
the  instrument.  The  leading  points  to  be  brought  out  are  the  two 
parts  of  the  instrument,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  use  which  the  sailor  makes  of  iL  It  consists  of  a 
needle  and  a  card — an  ordinary  needle  would  not  suit — why  ! — it 
must  point  to  the  north,  which  a  common  needle  does  not  do.  Hence 
what  must  be  done  to  the  needle  ?  How  is  this  done  ?  (the  lesson 
4oes  not  state  this,  the  teacher  must,  therefore,  bring  it  out  bj  illus- 
tration and  SDggestion.)  We  hare  now  the  needle  prepared.  What 
eke  does  the  lesson  say  is  necessary  ?  What  kind  of  card  ?  What 
is  written  on  it  ?     But  will  it  do  to  lay  the  needle  on  the  card  ?     Why 
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not?  What  must  be  done?  Thus  we  traiu  out  the  two  parts,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Then  what  does  the  sailor  do  ?  How 
does  be  know  bis  direction  ?  (This  can  be  illustrated  on  the  black- 
board.) More  particularly — what  is  the  mariner^s  compass  said  to 
be?  why  is  it  called  a  compoBs^  Why  the  mariner's  compass f 
What  is  a  mariner?  What  other  name  is  given  to  him  in  the  passage  ? 
He  is  called  a  mariner  because — he  is  engaged  en  the  <ea,  and  a  sailor 
because — he  sails  on  the  sea.  How  do  you  know  that  the  compass  is 
a  simple  instrument  ?  that  it  is  a  wonderful  instrument  f  Why  is 
the  sea  called  pathless  f  What  do  you  mean  by  a  path  f  (In  this 
way  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  brought  out,  and  the  children 
can,  in  future,  apply  it  correctly.)  The  derivation  of  some  of  the 
words  might  also  be  pointed  out,  but  of  this  more  anon. 

Example  2. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  water  expoaed  to  the  air  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  state  of  vapor,  which,  on  aooonnt  of  iti  tpecifio  levity, 
aaccnds  into  the  atmosphere.  This  vapor  presents  itself  in  various  forms.  When 
the  air  holds  it  in  solution,  it  is  invisible,  just  as  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  invisible ; 
but  when  the  vapor  condenses,  the  watery  particles  become  visible  either  in  the 
form  of  clouds  and  mists  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  that  of  ram,  dew, 
snow,  and  hail,  foiling  to  the  ground.* 

Substance  of  lesson  (to  be  given  by  the  pupils  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Water  exposed  to  the  air  is  gradually  converted  into  vapor. 

2.  On  account  of  its  lightness  the  vapor  ascends  into  the  atososphere,  where 

3.  It  assumes  different  forms,  which  are  visible  or  invisible, 
(a)  Invisible  when  the  air  holds  it  in  solution. 

(6)  Visible  when  it  is  condensed  so  as  to  form  clouds,  rain,  dew,  &c. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  the  pupils  in  something  like  the 
following  manner : — What  follows  on  water  being  exposed  to  the  air? 
Is  this  vapor  the  same  weight,  lighter,  or  heavier,  than  the  air?  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  What  forms  does  it  then  assume  ?  When  is  it 
invisible  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  air  holding  it  in  solution  ?  Can 
you  give  an  illustration  of  that  meaning?  Because  the  clouds  and 
mist^  are  easily  moved  about  by  the  currents  of  the  air,  what  are  they 
said  to  be  ?  When  does  the  vapor  assume  the  form  of  clouds  and 
mists  ?  When  does  it  assume  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail  and  dew  ? 
Such  an  examination  as  the  above  will  enable  the  teacher  to  form 
an  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  lesson  is  understood  by  the  pupib ; 
and  if  time  permit,  the  facta  of  a  previous  lesion  on  evaporation 
may  be  revised  and  used  in  explanation  of  the  statements  made  in 
this  lesson.  This  will  train  .the  pupils  to  use  the  information  they 
possess,  and  to  realize  the  truth,  ^  knowledge  is  power.^  The  analysis 
may  be  thus  continued.    How  is  water  converted  into  vapor  ?    How 
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do^  the  air  convert  tbe  water  into  vapor  ?     What  is  the  name  given  to 
this  process  ?    On  what  does  the  amount  of  evaporation  depend  ?  d^c 

Example  3. — While  a  plant  differs  from  an  animal  in  exhibiting  no  signs  of 
perception  or  volontary  motion,  and  in  possessing  no  stomach  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  its  food,  there  exists  between  them  a  close  analogy  both  of  parts  and 
functions.  The  stem  and  branches  act  as  a  frame-work  or  skeleton  for  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  parts  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  root  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  stomach  by  imbibing  nutritioos  juices  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
supplying  the  plant  with  materials  for  its  growth.  The  sap  or  circulating  fluid, 
composed  of  water,  holding  in  solution  saline,  extractive,  mucilaginous,  saccharine, 
and  other  soluble  substances,  corresponds  in  its  office  to  the  blood  of  animals ;  and 
in  its  passage  through  the  leaves,  which  may  be  termed  the  longs  of  a  plant,  it  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  agency  of  light  and  air,  and  experiences  a  change  by  which 
it  is  more  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  economy.* 

Subject  of  lesson.    Analogy  between   a  plant  and   an   animal. 

Before  noticing  the  analogy,  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  points 

of  difference. 

Air  Animal  A  Plant 

has  ka»  fwt 

Perception,  Perception, 

Voluntary  Motion,  Voluntary  Motion, 

A  Receptacle  for  food.  A  Receptacle  for  food. 

What  is  meant  by  perception  9  If  I  prick  you  with  a  pin  what  do 
you  feel  ?  What  sensation  have  you  ?  Now,  do  you  think  a  plant 
feels  pain  like  you  ?  It  has  neither  the  sensation  nor  the  perception 
of  pain.  What  is  meant  by  motion  ?  What  by  voluntary  motion  I 
Did  you  ever  see  a  plant  moving  ?  (Some  may  answer  yes,  which 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
term  voluntary  motion,)  In  the  same  way  notice  the  difference  in 
respect  of  stomach.  An  animal  then  differs  from  a  plant,  in  that  the 
former  has — •perception^  voluntary  motion^  and  a  receptacle  for  its 
food  ;  while  the  latter — has  not, 

2.  Analogy  both  of  parts  and  functions. 

1st. — Of  parts. 

(a)  An  animal  has  a  frame-work  or  skeleton ;  a  plant  has  also  a  frame-work  in 
the  stem  and  branches. 

(6)  An  animal  has  lungs ;  a  plant  has  also  lungs  in  the  shape  of  leaves. 

2d. — Of  Functions. 

(a)  In  both,  the  frame-work  supports  and  protects  the  parts  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

(b)  In  the  plant,  the  root  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  stomach  in  the  animal. 

(c)  Tbe  sap  of  the  plant  corresponds  in  its  office  to  the  blood  of  animals. 

(d)  As  the  blood  of  animals  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  its  passago 
through  the  lungs,  so  the  sap  of  plants  in  its  passage  through  the  leaves. 

(e)  The  sap  thus  exposed  is  more  completely,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  v^^e- 
table,  as  the  Mood  is  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  economy. 

Each  of  these  parts  must  be  clearly  elucidated,  in  order  that  the 
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children  maj  have  a  thorough  understaDding  of  the  leseon.  We 
need  not,  however,  enter  into  details,  as  we  have  already  indicated 
the  mode  of  procedure. 

ExampU  4. 

The  sky  is  changed  ! — and  sach  a  ohange !    Oh  night, 
The  itonii,  and  darknaw,  ye  are  wondrow  strong, 
Tet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  k>ne  cbud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  6eroe  and  fiir  delight, — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  oomes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  His  black — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  lotfd  hills  shakes  with  iti  mountain  mirth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o^er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

If  the  previous  stanzas  have  been  read,  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  will  be  at  once  apparent  It 
maj  be  noticed  that  such  contrasts  are  frequent  in  Byron's  poetry. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  depend  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  opposites.  Thus  in  his  descripUon  of  ^  Waterloo,**  he 
passes  from  the  brilliant  scenes  of  a  ball-room  to  the  bloody  field  of 
battle.  In  "  The  siege  of  Corinth,''  he  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  sea  sleeping  calmly  in  the  moonlight,  and  immediately  thereafter 
introduces  us  to  a  scene  so  awfully  horrible  as  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  Various  questions  may  be  put  on  the  passage— we  can  only 
give  a  specimen  of  a  few.  What  two  figures  of  speech  are  employed 
in  the  first  stanza?  (apostrophe  and  personification.)  Where  is  the 
apostrophe  ?  Give  other  examples  of  the  same  figure.  Point  out 
the  particular  words  which  indicate  the  personification,  (leaps,  answerat 
joyous,  ^c.)  What  two  qualities  does  the  poet  associate  with  the 
night,  and  storm  and  darkness  ?  Are  these  qualities  necessarily  con- 
nected ?  Taking  the  common  ideas  regarding  these  qualities,  do  .we 
generally  conjoin  them  ?  What  illustration  does  the  poet  use  to 
enforce  his  meaning  ?  Point  out  the  terms  in  the  illustration  which 
corresponds  to  the  terms  in  the  thing  illustrated.  Show  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  live  as  applied  to  thunder.  What  idea  does  the  sound 
of  the  words  ^  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaps  the  live  thunder"  seem 
intended  to  convey  ?  Give  other  instances  where  the  sound  is  made 
to  echo  the  sense,  as  in  Milton's  fiunous  line  ^  On  their  hinges  grate 
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harsh  thunder,"  drc  What  are  the  moiiDtams  represented  as  doing? 
What  particular  mountains  are  singled  ont  ?  Notice  the  effect  pro- 
duced bj  thus  as  it  were  localizing  the  description.  ''Every  mountain  " 
is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  but  bj  introducing  ^  JunP  and  the  ''Alpe,** 
the  poet  gives  his  description  a  local  habitation,  and  the  mind  realizes 
it  far  more  easily  than  if  he  had  employed  only  general  tenna. 
Notice  the  graphic  position  in  which  the  poet,  in  imagination,  puta 
these  mountains ;  the  Alps,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  own  spirit, 
rejoiciDg  in  the  storm,  and  calling  aloud  to  Jura,  which  re-echoes  the 
shout  Why  is  Jura  said  to  be  covered  with  a  shroud  ?  &c  The 
second  stanza  shoidd  be  gone  over  in  the  same  manner. 

Example  5. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
TV  ho  dares  do  more  is  none. 

A  passage  so  full  of  meaning  as  this  is,  should  be  thoroughly  ino- 
pressed  by  illustrations  and  examples,  on  the  mind  of  youth.  It 
teaches,  in  few  but  signi6cant  words,  what  constitutes  real  roanlinessy 
regarding  which  boys  are  apt  to  entertain  such  erroneous  ideas.  The 
teacher  should  first  point  out  the  full  force  of  the  expression  **  that 
may  become  a  man,**  by  showing  clearly  man's  position,  duty  and 
destiny,  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  A  catalogue  of  those  things 
which  become  a  roan  is  given  in  Philippians  iv.  8.  The  teacher 
should  refer  to  this  passage,  and  show  that  he  only  who  dares  do  such 
things  in  spite  of  scorn,  mockery  or  obloquy,  deserves  the  name  of 
man ;   and  he  who  dares  not  do  these  things  is  no  man. 

Example  6. 

That  which  id  mean  men  we  entitle — ^patience, 
Ik  pale  oold  cowardice  in  noUe  breasts. 

The  natnre  of  the  morality  taught  in  this  passage  will  depend  on 
the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  words — mean  and  noble.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  them.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  context,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  really  signify — 
low  bom  and  ht^h  bom.  In  this  sense  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  statement  is  erroneous;  that  patience  is  becoming  the  noble  aa 
well  as  the  mean ;  that  one  rule  of  conduct  is  applicable,  in  Grod'a 
sight,  to  both.  If  the  words  are  employed,  which,  according  to 
present  usage,  they  may  be,  to  denominate  respectively  the  class,  who, 
from  want  of  spirit,  tamely  submit  to  any  injury,  and  the  class  who, 
like  Paul  before  the  Roman  governor,  stand  upon  their  undoubted 
rights,  then  the  lesson  taught  is  good,  and  may  be  impressed  strongly 
on  children. 
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11.  An  acquaintanoe  with  the  sources  from  which  our  language  is 
derived  is  valuable  on  many  accounts ;  indeed  no  one  can  be  said  to 
have  received  a  thorough  English  education  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  the  development  of  our  language.  Frequently  it  happens 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  of  a  word  supplies  the  key  to  its 
meaning,  although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  as  frequently  the  literal 
meaning  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  present  application. 
Thus  the  literal  meaning  of  impart  would  not  impart  any  thing  like 
a  full  picture  of  the  signification  of  the  word.  And  not  only  is  this 
the  case,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  words  have,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  entirely  changed  their  meaning,  and  are  now  used  in 
senses  very  different  from  what  they  were  origiually,  e.  g.^  the  words 
villain^  pagan.  Again,  in  many  words  the  meaning,  as  determined 
by  the  root,  still  remains;  but  an  additional  meaning  has  been 
analogically  superadded,  e.  y.,  in  the  words  apprehend^  apprehension^ 
sentence.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  root  will 
not  serve  any  high  end  in  education,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to 
condemn,  as  a  piece  of  what  is  popularly  termed  clap-trap,  those 
exhibitions,  still  too  common,  in  which  children  repeat  with  great 
volubility  all  the  derivatives  of  the  more  common  roots,  without 
having  the  faintest  idea  of  their  true  signification.  Derivation  is 
generally  taught  synthetically ;  a  list  of  roots,  prefixes  and  affixes,  is 
placed  before  the  child,  and  he  is  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  the 
whole,  with  the  representative  words  to  the  bargain.  This  is  reversing 
the  natural  order.  Derivation  ought  to  be  taught  analytically.  The 
child  should  not  bo  troubled,  at  least  until  considerably  advanced, 
with  any  ugly,  unmeaning  string  of  roots.  And  yet  derivation  should 
and  may  be  taught  from  an  early  period,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  ordinary  reading  books,  when  a  compound  word,  such 
as  tea-pot^  occurs,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  turned  to  it^ 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  word  consists  of  two  separate 
significant  words.  They  might  be  asked  to  give  other  words  formed 
in  the  same  way,  such  as  wind-mill^  hatise-top,  d'c.  In  a  similar 
manner  secondary  words  should  be  dealt  with.  Such  words  as  runner^ 
courser,  tanner,  <tc.,  would  furnish  opportunities  of  analysis,  and  it 
could  be  easily  shown  that  the  termination  er  produced  a  change  on 
the  original  word,  and  that  the  change  of  signification  was  well  nigh 
uniform.  So  also  with  such  words  as  wisdom,  kingdom.  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  would  be  no 
ditfit'.ult  thing  to  show  by  such  words  as  kingly,  manly,  royally,  num- 
fully,  that  the  termination  ly  changed  nouns  into  adjectives,  and 
adjectives  into  adverbs.  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  the  principle 
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18  evident,  and  the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  true  idea  of 
education.  In  regard  to  the  roots  or  stems  of  words,  the  same  method 
should  be  adopted.  In  such  words  as  miuionaryy  perminum^  demis' 
Stan,  proceed,  recede,  succeed,  dtc.,  the  children  would  at  once  perceive 
a  common  element  The  meaning  of  this  common  part  should  then 
be  given,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  shown  that  la 
all  the  words  this  meaning  may  be  traced.  After  exercises  of  the 
sort  we  have  described  have  fiimiliarized  the  pupils  with  the  leading 
roots,  a  list  of  prefixes,  stems,  and  affixes,  arranged  systematically, 
should  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  may  be  committed  to  memory, 
although  in  reality  this  is  of  very  little  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  in  going  over  this  list,  and  in  forming 
words  from  it,  to  notice  clearly  the  literal  meaning,  and  also  the 
present  application  of  the  word.  To  make  sure  that  the  children 
thoroughly  understand  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  they  should  be 
made  to  construct  short  sentences  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  when 
the  meaning  of  import  has  been  explained,  a  sentence  should  be  asked 
for,  such  as,  England  imports  cotton  from  America.  We  need  only 
remark  further  that  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  history  of  words 
should  be  traced ;  the  changes  in  meaning  which  they  have  under- 
gone should  be  used  as  illustrative  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
sentiments,  the  habits  or  the  religion  of  the  people.  On  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  little  work  on 
"  The  Study  of  Wwrdn,^  by  Dean  Trench. 


Tme  TRIPABTITE  8TSTEM  OF  OBOANIZATION'. 

Pbof.  MosELEr,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Tripartite  System  of  School  Organiza- 
tion, which  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  first  tried  by  Mr.  Oliphant, 
in  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh. 

The  first,  and  essential  element  of  it,  is  the  separate  room  for  oral  instniction, 
the  devotion  of  the  labors  of  the  head-master  chiefij  to  this  object,  (relieved  oc- 
casionally by  the  second-master  or  pupil-teacher,  with  whom  he  exchanges 
duties,)  and  the  throwing  of  the  children  in  three  great  divisions  snccessive^ 
into  that  room,  for  an  hour  twice  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  that  instruction. 
Every  other  element  of  the  plan  admits  of  modification,  but  not  that  If  that 
feature  of  it  be  sacrificed,  then  the  most  important  results  which  I  contemplate 
from  it,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  I  conceive,  be  lost  It  is  no  longer  the 
plan  which  I  recommend,  or  one  fix)m  which  I  anticipate  any  y^ij  decided 
advantage. 

Whilst  in  all  that  requires  the  independent  exercise  of  judgment  and  discre* 
tion  m  the  business  of  instruction — in  all  that  involves  the  sonctious  of  religion, 
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and  oonsideretiona  of  moral  responsibility,  and  thus  needs  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  with  the  gravity  and  the  authority  which  can  only  be  brought 
to  it  by  the  mind  of  an  adult  teacher ;  and  in  all  that  oonoems  the  develop- 
ment of  the  judgpnent  and  intelligence  of  the  child — ^the  direct  interference  of 
the  master  in  its  education  is  necessary  to  any  useful  result,  as  well  in  reference 
to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school  as  to  the  oldest;  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  there  are  certain  elements  in  the  business  of  a  school,  which,  being  essen- 
tially mechanical  in  their  nature,  may,  under  due  supervision  and  with  proper 
limitations,  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction.  Reading,  for 
instance,  may,  I  conceive,  as  to  its  mechanical  elements,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
individual  instruction  and  mechanical  practice  wliich  it  requires,  be  taught  by 
the  aid  of  monitors — as  young  even  as  some  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  instruction  is  mtrusted  in  our  existing  schools — provided  that  each  read- 
ing lesson  so  given  is  checked  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  master;  and 
that  the  subdivisions  of  children  placed  at  any  time  under  the  mstruction  of  a 
single  monitor,  do  not  exceed  eight,  or  at  the  most  ten,  in  number. 

I  will  suppose  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  to  admit  of 
the  following  division : — 

1.  Those  which  are  property  the  subjects  of  oral  instruction. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing,  slate  arithmetic,  drawing,  committhig  to  memory — being  silent 
occupations. 

For  these  three  subjects,  I  suppose  separate  localities  to  be  assigned.  A  gal- 
lery and  a  separate  room  for  oral  instruction.  Parallel  desks  arranged  in  groups 
for  writing,  Ac  An  open  area  or  floor  for  the  subdivisions  receiving  instruction 
in  reading. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  distinct  branches  of  instruction,  I  propose  that 
the  children  be  formed  into  three  equal  divisions,  and  that,  when  the  morning 
devotions  and  the  Bible  lesson  have  terminated,  each  division  passes  to  one  of 
these  localities,  and  receives  instruction  in  those  elements  of  knowledge  which 
are  proper  to  that  locality. 

Calling  the  divisions,  for  instance,  L,  11.,  and  III. ;  division  I.,  will  take  its 
place  in  the  gallery  for  oral  instruction ;  division  IT.,  at  the  desks  for  writing, 
Ac. ;  and  division  III.,  (in  subdivisions  of  from  6  to  10,)  upon  the  floor  of  the 
school-room,  for  instruction  in  reading,  (or  in  the  room  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose^ 
with  a  gallery,  kc^  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  simultaneous  method  of  teach- 
ing reading.)  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  in  summer,  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  devoted  to  school  business.  I 
suppose  the  above  distribution  of  the  school  to  remain  during  the  flrst  of  these 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  a  cliange  takes  place ;  that  division 
which  was  in  the  gallery  receiving  oral  instruction,  passes  to  the  desks,  for 
practice  in  writing,  &c. ;  that  which  was  at  the  desks,  to  the  floor  of  the  school- 
room for  reading ;  and  that  which  was  reading,  to  the  gallery,  for  examination 
by  the  head-master  in  that  reading  lesson  in  which  the  whole  division  has  been 
receiving  the  instruction  of  the  monitors.  This  arrangement  continues  during 
the  second  hour ;  a  similar  change  takes  place  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
third ;  and  so  each  division  passes  in  its  turn  (in  the  course  of  the  morning,) 
under  the  personal  examination  and  oral  instruction  of  the  master;  each  is  oc- 
cupied during  an  hour  in  writing,  date  arithmetic^  Ac ;  and  an  hour  is  devoted 
by  each  to  mechanical  instmctioa  in  reading; 
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If  the  locAlities  appropriated  to,  1.  Oral  InstractioD;  2.  Slate  Arithmetic;  3. 
Reading/be  represented  rwpectively  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  the  three  equal 
dirinons  of  the  school  by  the  symbols  I.,  11^  III^  the  following  time-table  will 
represent  oompendioosly  the  arrangements  whidi  I  hare  described  in  detafl : — 


HOOBS. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

9  to  10 

A 

B 

c 

10  to  11 

B 

c 

A 

11  to  12 

C 

A 

B 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  or  lowest  diyision  of  the  school  is  occupied  diir> 
ing  the  first  hour  in  reading ;  that  it  is  then  placed  mider  oral  instruction,  whic^ 
oral  instruction,  conducted  by  the  head-master,  is  supposed  to  be  founded  (where 
that  is  practicable,)  upon  the  reading  lesson  which  the  children  hare  just  beea 
practicing,  and  which  always  commences  with  an  examination  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  acquired  the  power  to  read  it  mechanically.  For  the  resotts 
of  this  examination,  the  monitors  who  have  been  employed  in  teadiing  it  are 
supposed  to  be  held,  in  some  degree,  responsible.  The  teaching  of  that  lesson 
to  each  child  in  his  subdivision,  being  understood  to  be  assigned  to  the  monitor 
as  his  task ;  the  due  performance  of  which  is  afterwards  to  be  inquired  into  in 
every  case  by  the  master. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  propose  that  the  boys  and  g^ls  should,  in  the 
morning,  be  taught  together;  I  claim,  however,  the  services  both  of  the  master 
and  the  mistress  then,  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon.  For  schools  whose  average 
attendance  of  boys  and  g^irls  does  not  exceed  100  this  will  be  enough.  For 
every  additional  25  children,  there  should  be  a  pupil-teacher;  and  if  the 
number  exceed  200,  one  of  these  at  least  should  be  replaced  by  an  assistant- 
master. 

The  station  of  the  mistress  is  to  be  the  reading-room ;  that  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  the  desks,  where  writing  and  slate-arithmetic  are  taught ;  and  that  of 
the  master  the  gallery,  whore  oral  instruction  is  given. 

I  propose,  then,  in  respect  to  the  hours  of  morning  instruction,  that  the 
teaching  of  reading  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  mistress. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  instruction,  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
school  shall,  during  the  hour  when  it  occupies  the  reading-room,  be  formed  into 
two  sections,  one  being  composed  of  as  many  of  those  children  who  are  most 
backward  in  their  reading  as  the  mistress  can  herself  adequately  instmct 
in  a  single  class;  the  other  section  being  broken  up  hito  subsectionsi 
each  composed  of  not  more  than  eight  children,  and  eadi  placed  in  charge 

of  a  monitor. 

The  whole  of  the  children  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  is^  when  m  the 
reading-room,  to  be  occupied  in  reading  the  same  lesson;  and  the  time-table 
of  the  schools  to  provide  that,  when  the  hour  allotted  to  it  in  the  reading-room 
is  expired,  it  shall  bo  transferred  to  the  gaUery  ibr  oral  mstruction  by  the  head- 
master, such  oral  instruction  always  commencing  with  an  examination  upon  the 
reading  lesson  which  has  preceded— first,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  chUdren  to 
read  the  lesson  accurately;  secondly,  as  to  their  intelligence  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  it.    If  the  reading  lessons  be  property  selected,  they  will  frequently  senro 
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as  the  Ibundation  of  that  oral  instruction  of  the  master  which  is  to  follow  this 
examination.  In  those  schools  to  which  no  infant  school  is  annexed,  some  of 
the  children  will  probably  be  so  young,  and  so  imperfectly  instructed  in  read- 
ing, as  to  render  it  expedient  that  they  should  remain  in  the  reading-room  dur- 
ing the  period  assigned  for  instruction  of  the  lowest  division  in  writing,  and 
during  one  of  the  two  periods  allotted  every  day  to  the  oral  instruction  of  that 
division.    This  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  in  respect  to  which  the  master  will 

I 

exercise  his  discretion. 

The  writing,  practice  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  kc^  will  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pupil-teacher  or  assistant-master,  who  will  nevertheless  re- 
lieve the  head-master,  changing  places  with  him  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  taking 
up  his  task  of  oral  instruction ;  but  not  at  any  other  times,  or  hi  respect  to  any 
other  subjects,  than  such  as  are  prescribed  in  the  school  routine,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  School  Committee.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  master  to  whom  the  duty  of  oral  instruction  is  assigned  is  constantly 
to  be  occupied  in  (alhinff.  His  duties  include  examination  and  the  hearing  of 
lessons;  and  from  time  to  time  he  will  pause,  and  require  the  children  to  write 
down  their  recollections  of  the  lesson  he  has  been  giving. 

In  the  afternoon  I  propose  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  to  sew  by  the  mis- 
tress, in  the  room  appropriated  in  the  morning  to  reading;  and  that  the  boys  be 
formed  into  three  divisions,  as  m  the  morning,  and  similarly  occupied ;  the  two 
divisions  employed  in  oral  instruction  and  writing  occupjring  one  of  the  remain- 
ing rooms,  and  the  other  being  appropriated  to  reading,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  assistant-master  or  pupU-teacher.  The  number  of  children  composing 
each  division  being  greatly  leas  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  supervision  of  that  division  which  is  occupied  in  writing,  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  child,  or  monitor,  will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  im- 
portant task  of  oral  instruction,  with  which  he  is  more  particularly  charged, 
more  especially  as  that  task  is  not  supposed  to  be  incessantly  plied,  but  alter- 
nated with  periods  when  the  children  under  oral  instruction  may  be  writing  out 
exercises  on  their  slates,  or  working  examples  in  arithmetic,  the  principles  of 
which  branch  of  science  I  suppose  to  be  taught  as  an  important  department  of 
oral  instruction.  The  duties  of  the  master  will  be  relieved  by  those  of  the  as- 
sistant-master or  pupil-teacher  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  arrangement^  and  that  which  I  have  princi- 
pally in  view  in  recommending  it,  that  it  brings  each  individual  child,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  every  day,  during  one-third  of  its  school-hours,  under  the 
personal  instruction  of  the  master ;  that  it  places  the  master  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  which  I  can  devise  for  conveying  that  instruction  to 
him ;  that  it  compels  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  child  firom  the  moment 
when  it  first  enters  the  school,  and  that  it  entirely  takes  away  firom  the  duties 
of  the  master  that  voluntary  and  uresponsible  character  whidi  they  are  made  to 
assume,  by  a  system  which  provides  for  the  canying  out  of  the  entire  business 
of  instruction  without  his  intervention ;  that  it  emancipates  the  children  firom 
the  monotonous  control  of  the  monitors,  and  torn  the  noise  of  the  reading-room, 
during  two-thirds  of  the  day;  that  when  the  children  are  under  monitorial  in- 
struotion,  it  places  them  in  groups,  under  the  charge  of  eaoh  monitor,  less  in 
number  by  one-half  than  the  classes  usually  assigned  to  the  diarge  of  a  monitor, 
all  day  long,  by  the  existing  i^ystem;  that  for.  the  great  business  of  the  elemen- 
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tary  school,  Reading^  its  most  tedious  and  difficult  task,  it  proTides,  moreover, 
the  services  of  an  adult  teacher  (the  mistress,)  who  is  supposed  to  employ  as- 
sistance of  monitors  only  in  respect  to  those  children  whom  she  is  unable  to 
teach  herself;  that  each  reading  lesson  so  given  it  followed  by  an  examinatuni, 
as  to  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  given,  by  the  master;  that  whilst  the 
services  of  the  mistress  are  rendered  available  in  respect  to  that  branch  which, 
however  important,  does  not  (under  the  circumstances,)  suppose  in  the  teacher 
that  higher  degree  of  attainment  and  general  ability  for  the  management  of  a 
school,  wliich  are  so  rarely  found  united  in  a  mistress — ^it  secures,  nevertheless, 
to  the  g^ls  (to  whom  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  boys)  the  highest  order  of 
instruction  which  the  school  will  supply ;  that  in  respect  to  existing  schools,  it 
provides  for  this,  without  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  mistress,  or  altering 
the  present  arrangements  as  to  her  salary;  that,  in  respect  to  new  schools,  it 
enables  the  master  to  employ  the  services  of  his  wife  in  the  business  of  the 
school,  under  circumstances  (with  reference  especially  to  that  higher  standard 
of  education  at  which  we  aim,)  in  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  available; 
that  it  economizes  the  labors  of  the  pupil-teacher,  making,  by  the  union  of  the 
two  schools,  one  such  teacher  sufficient  where  two  would,  if  the  schools  were 
separated,  be  necessary. 

Lastly,  that,  providing  for  those  technical  branches  of  instruction  which  are 
not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  necessary  to  secure  that  public  opinion  of 
the  parents  favorable  to  the  school,  on  which  its  success  must  after  all  depend, 
it  provides  further  for  that  oral  ii\jBtruction  of  a  more  general  kind,  which  aims  sit 
results  less  tangible,  indeed,  but  the  highest  contemplated  in  education,  and  the 
most  valuable ;  that  extends  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  instruction  from  the 
liighest  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  child,  and  that  it  brings  to  it  the  master  spirit 
of  the  school,  and  all  the  sanctions  with  which  the  authority  of  the  highest  office 
can  surround  it ;  that  in  respect  to  his  own  individual  part  in  the  labor  of  teadi* 
ing,  it  does  not  leave  the  master  to  the  influence  of  no  other  motive  than  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  or  that  desire  for  excellence  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  preserve  in 
ft  remote  and  unobserved  school,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  antagonism  of  those  pre- 
judices which,  lingering  in  the  pubUc  mind,  too  frequently  interdict  all  sympathy 
in  his  labors;  but  that  it  contemplates  a  system  of  instruction  in  which  his 
labors  shall  constitute  an  integral  part,  and  prescribes  the  subjects  which  be 
shall  teach  himself  and  the  times  when  he  shaU  teach  them. 


Xiy.  ORAL  LESSONS  ON  COMMON  THINGS. 

BT  TMOMA*  MOftftUOM.* 

Rector  of  the  Free  Church  Trainiof  College,  Ola^fow. 


1.  Oral  iNSTRucnoK  ought  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education.  Text-books 
are  mainly  valuable,  in  that  they  present  a  connected  and  systematic 
view  of  any  subject,  and  supply  the  various  definitions  and  technical 
terms  employed  in  connection  with  it  But  no  textrbook  can  furnish 
information  in  principles,  so  clear  and  so  conclusive  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  oral  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In  treating 
of  such  branches  as  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  information — that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  these  sdences  are  based — to  be  given 
successfully,  must  be  given  orally  by  the  master.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  regularly  stereotyped  branches  of  education,  much  useful  and 
highly  important  information  may  and  should  be  communicated  to 
children  in  school — ^information  which  no  series  of  text-books  can  ad- 
equately supply.  We  refer  to  incidental  oral  lessons  upon  various 
portions  of  natural  history,  natural  science,  and  upon  what  has  been 
termed  in  these  modern  days  ^  common  thiugs.''  The  books  used  in 
school  too  generally  deal  with  dry  abstract  subjects — ^while  the  little 
world  in  which  the  child  lives,  his  home — ^his  food — his  garments — 
the  air  he  breathes — the  various  operations  which  he  sees  going  on 
around  him — are  carefully  and  most  religiously  shut  out  from  school. 

2.  In  all  tliese  oral  lessons,  the  knowledge  acquired  should  be 
directed  to  practical  purposes.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  common  things.  The  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  whether  in  the  region  of  natural  or  moral  things,  does 
not  imply  the  power  of  directing  that  knowledge  to  practical  use.  It 
is  quite  a  possible,  na)g|t  is,  unfortunately,  a  too  common  thing,  to 
find  a  person  whose  crm  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  who  has  a  clear 
intellectual  discernment  of  the  relation  of  the  various  doctrines  which 
constitute  that  creed,  but  whose  practice  is  sadly  at  variance  with  his 
belief.  So  it  is  in  natural  things.  Our  education  is  too  formal.  It 
is  too  much  shackled  with  absurd  conventionalities.    We  give  our 
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pupils  much  knowledge,  but  little  wisdom.     We  supply  abstract  prin- 
ciples, but  no  directions  as  to  their  application.    Now  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  attempt  which  some 
hair-brained  visionaries  have  niade,  to  convert  the  school  into  a  gen- 
eral workshop,  where  the  boys  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and 
other  trades;  and  where  girls  are  trained  to  bake  and  wash,  and 
to  perform  such  like  domestic  operations.     We  have  already  lifted  up 
our  voice  in  solemn  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  things 
into  the  elementary  school.     Much  of  our  education  has  been,  no 
doubt,  an  unreal,  a  visionary  thing;  much  of  it  has  been  concerned 
with  words,  and  nothing  more,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  natnral,  when  a 
reaction  set  in  against  this  state  of  matters,  that  many  should  err  in 
the  other  extreme,  and  deny  the  use  of  knowledge  of  any  kind  which 
could  not  be  immediately  applied  to  practical  purposes.     We  make 
no  reference  here  to  such  attempts  as  these  ;  but,  while  we  deprecate 
with  all  our  might  such  misapplications  of  the  child^s  school  life,  we 
would  insist  on  giving  the  child  as  much  information  as  possible  upon 
the  a])plication  of  those  principles  which  we  present  to  him.    Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  atmosphere,  while  we  would  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  those  ingredients  which  compose  it,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  it  when  in  motion,  we  would  also  give  him  informa- 
tion upon  the  connection  which  subsists  between  health  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air-— of  the  means  whereby  a  dwelling-house,  or 
other  building,  may  be  safely  and  effectively  ventilated — of  the  cause 
and  the  evil  results  of  draughts,  <fec. ;  so,  when  speaking  of  dwelling- 
houses,  we  would  not  only  unfold  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
in  constructing  the  edifice,  but  also  the  necessity  of  having  a  dry 
foundation — how  this  might  be  obtained — the  evils  consequent  upon 
over  crowding,  ^c.     We  would  not  only  teach  the  child  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  art  of  swimming,  but  that  it  is  unsafe  to  bathe  in  all 
states  of  the  body,  <fec.     These  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  what 
we  mean  by  the  science  of  common  things.    The  advantages  arising 
from  such  lessons  are  obvious.    The  child  associates  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  science  with  the  common  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  finds 
illustrations  of  them  in  objects  the  most  unlikely.     His  interest  is 
thus  continually  kept  up,  and,  when  he  leaves  school  and  enters  on 
the  actual  battle  of  life,  instead  of  performing  his  work  blindly  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  imitation,  he  does  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  roan 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  relations  which  subsist  between  theory 
and  practice.     We  are  satisfied  that,  were  lessons  of  this  kind  more 
common,  they  would  create  an  intelligence  that  would  result  in  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  body  politic ;  and  that  such  things  as  snooke- 
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nuisAnces — over-crowding  nuisances — and  many  other  foul  and  loath- 
Bome  nuisances — would  not  be  tolerated,  no  not  for  a  day.  At 
present,  our  laboring  classes,  more  particularly  in  country  districts,  do 
their  work  mechanically,  with  little  more  intelligence  than  is  shown 
by  the  dumb  animals  whose  services  they  employ.  Their  school  edu- 
cation enabled  them  to  read  but  very  imperfectly,  and  soon  after  their 
life  of  toil  began,  the  little  technical  learning  they  had  acquired  be- 
came ol)so1eto  through  want  of  practice,  and  so  they  settled  down 
into  that  sad  and  most  melancholy  position  in  which  nothing  inter- 
ests them  which  does  not  appeal  to  their  senses.  We  need  not  won- 
der at  the  alarming  prevalence  of  vice  among  our  rural  populatiou. 
The  lessons  we  are  now  treating  of  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve 
to  counteract  the  tendency  which  uneducated  natures  have  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  earthly  and  sensual.  By  opening  up  to  them  some  of  the 
wonders  which  meet  in  the  most  common  objects,  by  training  them 
to  reflect  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  most  simple  operations,  and 
by  guiding  them  to  make,  from  a  knowledge  of  principles,  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  conducting  these  operations,  we  supply  them 
with  the  means  whereby  their  attention  and  their  curiosity  may  be 
kept  ever  on  the  alert,  and  their  minds  exercised  upon  what  is  both 
useful  and  profitable. 

ORAL  LESSONS. — RBST  STAOE. 

8.  It  is  evident  that,  if  young  children  are  to  receive  any  instruc- 
tion at  all,  it  must  be  given  orally.  For  a  very  considerable  time 
after  entering  school,  they  are  unable  to  employ  the  art  of  reading  in 
such  a  way  as  to  derive  much  benefit  from  what  they  read.  If  their 
minds,  accordingly,  are  to  be  exercised  at  all,  if  their  young  faculties 
are  to  be  trained  and  developed,  something  more  must  be  done  than 
merely  teach  them  the  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds.  To  keep  a  poor 
child  for  some  montlis*,  or,  it  may  be,  years,  poring  over  the  A,  B,  C, 
and  its  combinations,  is  the  sure  and  certain  way  to  make  him  a 
dunce  of  the  first  water.  In  fact  it  would  appear  eminently  natural 
to  delay  introducing  the  child  to  the  acqusition  of  written  signs,  until 
he  has  been  some  time  in  school.  The  method  which  nature  sug- 
gests, is  to  follow  out  the  line  of  education  which  the  child  has  in- 
stinctively pursued  before  entering  school.  He  has  been  exercising 
his  perceptive  faculties  on  the  various  objects  which  surround  him ; 
he  has  been  examining  their  properties  and  qualities,  and  acquiring  a 
marvelously  lai^  stock  of  ideas,  and  of  language  in  which  to  give 
expression  to  them.  By  means  of  oral  lessons  the  teacher  can  take 
him  up  at  the  exact  point  at  which  he  has  arrived  at  the  time  when 
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his  school  life  begins,  and  carry  him  gradually  forward  from  one  de* 
gree  of  knowledge  to  another.  At  Brst,  accordingly,  the  attention  of 
the  child  should  be  directed,  in  such  lessons,  to  those  properties  of 
the  object  which  he  can  discover  by  his  senses.  For  this  purpose  the 
object  must  not  only  be  described  to  him  in  words,  but  he  must  abo 
see  it,  handle  it,  smell  it,  taste  it,  or  hear  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Every  one  has  observed  how  natural  it  is  for  children  to  touch  those 
objects  which  interest  them.  So  strong  is  this  desire,  that  in  galle- 
ries of  art,  in  museums  and  such-like  places,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
caution  visitors  against  touching  any  of  the  articles.  This  tendency 
is  the  exhibition  of  Nature's  method  of  communicating  information 
to  the  young  or  the  unlearned.  The  teacher  should  fall  in  with  this 
instinct  of  children,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  their  senses  upon  the 
objects  which  he  selects  as  the  subjects  of  his  early  lessons.  In  this 
way  they  will  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  them. 

4.  After  a  time,  and  when  lessons  of  the  kind  described  in  last 
paragraph  have  given  the  master  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  he  should 
select,  as  subjects  of  lesson,  objects  which  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  personal  observation  of  the  children.  There  are  many 
objects  in  the  world  of  nature  which  the  children  can  never  personally 
examine,  but  which  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from 
their  notice.  Personal  examination  is  a  mighty  help  to  clearness  of 
conception,  but,  even  without  this  personal  examination,  children  may 
be  trained  to  form  very  correct  notions  of  many  things  of  which  they 
may  never  be  able  to  take  any  direct  sensible  cognizance.  The  actual 
presence  of  an  object  in  school  is  not  necessarily  of  the  essence  of  an 
oral  lesson  upon  that  object.  Thus,  the  children  may  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant ;  and  the  master 
will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  obtain  actual  specimens  of  these  ani- 
mals, whether  alive  or  dead,  to  take  with  him  to  school.  What  then! 
Is  he  to  give  no  lessons  upon  such  animals  ? '  Nay,  verily ;  he  may, 
by  the  use  of  proper  methods,  convey  to  the  pupils  a  very  accurate 
and,  on  the  whole,  distinct  conception  of  the  shape,  appearance,  and 
habits  of  these  creatures.  By  means  of  a  good  drawing  he  can  ccm- 
vey  to  the  mind  the  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  animals, 
and,  by  comparing  the  unknown  animal  with  one  that  is  known,  he 
may  give  distinctness  to  the  general  conception.  Thus,  the  tiger  re- 
sembles the  cat,  but  is  much  larger.  It  is  as  high  as  some  known 
animal—or  as  this  (pointing  to  some  part  of  the  wall,)  it  is  longer 

than about  as  long  as ,  ^c    Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his 

character  and  strength,  will  still  further  serve  to  give  distinctness  to 
thnr  conceptions,  and,  although  the  children  might  not  be  able,  from 
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tbe  description  thus  given,  to  draw  an  i9xact  likeness  of  the  tiger 
(supposing  them  capable  of  drawing,)  thej  would  still  have  some  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  animal,  and  the  name  would  thus  be  associated  with 
a  distinct  mental  picture.  To  confine  these  oral  lessons  to  familiar 
objects  would  be  to  limit  most  unnecessarily  and  prejudicially  their 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

5.  One  important  end  served  by  these  lessons  is  that,  by  mcfans  of 
them,  the  child  is  acquiring  a  command  of  words,  which  will  be  of  es- 
sential ser\nce  in  his  future  career.  Even  before  entering  school,  the 
child  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  words, 
many  of  which  may  not  be  over  pure,  although  remarkably  expres- 
sive.  In  acquiring  these  words,  the  child  has  almost  invariably  pro- 
ceeded, unknown  to  himself,  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  first  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  then,  as  necessity  arose  for  it,  of  the 
name.  This  furnishes  to  the  teacher  the  true  method  whereby  he 
ought  to  teach  language  in  connection  with  these  lessons.  If  the 
children  have  an  expression  of  their  own  for  the  idea,  it  ought  to  be 
accepted ;  but,  if  the  term  is  local  or  provincial,  this  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  correct  word  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  require  to  be  taught  a  new  term,  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  idea,  of  which  the  term  is  a  sign,  has  been  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly pictured  out.  This  simple  principle,  in  practice  so  often  lost 
sight  of,  is  so  consistent  with  the  soundest  philosophy,  that  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  objection  could  be  taken  to  it ;  and  yet 
there  are  men  who  characterize  it  as  a  piece  of  humbug.  The  oppo- 
site method — that  of  giving  first  (and  in  too  many  instances  only)  the 
sign,  is  opposed  to  the  very  first  principles  of  true  education,  and,  if 
carried  out,  can  only  result  in  giving  the  semblance  of  knowledge 
without  its  reality.  In  all  cases  let  the  teacher  present  first  to  his 
pupils  a  clear  picture  of  the  idea,  and  its  name  will  then  acquire  a 
meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  when  used,  will  call 
up  a  distinct  conception  in  the  mind.  This  linguistic  aspect  of  these 
oral  lessons  is  one,  in  our  estimation,  of  great  importance,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  admirably  remarked  "  What 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  do  with,  as  representative  reality,  is 
spoken  language.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  is  it  owing  that 
the  same  person,  in  humble  life,  whose  provincial  tongue  b  preg^nt 
with  meaning  and  full  of  vivacity,  when  he  tries  to  speak  correctly, 
which  he  may  in  some  measure  be  able  to  do,  expresses  himself  in 
the  most  formal  and  insipid  manner  ?  We  think  it  the  chief  reason,, 
as  language  possesses  little  or  no  intrinsic  interest,  deriving  its  sng- 
gestiveness  from  objects  connected  with  it  in  the  mind,  that  the  rid» 
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provincial  dialect  has  been  associated  in  countless  repetitions  with  ob* 
jects  of  living  and  perceived  interest ;  whereas  the  correct  mode  of 
speech  is  chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  met  with  in  books,  and 
it  is  therefore  unaccompanied  with  fancy  or  lively  conception.  *  * 
In  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  language  must  be  easily  spoken. 
The  mere  reading  of  school  lessons  will  not  fully  accomplish  either. 
The  only  successful  course  will  be  to  associate  words  of  pure  English 
with  felt  and  living  realities."* 

ORAL   LESSONS. — SECOND  STAGE. 

6.  The  elementary  lessons,  biiefly  described  in  the  last  paragraphs, 
train  the  children  to  observe  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects, 
and  supply  them  with  correct  terms  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas. 
A  subsequent  series  of  lessons  should  have  in  view  the  tracing  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  the  various  parts  of  an  object,  or  be- 
tween different  objects.  This  calls  for  a  higher  exercise  of  mind  than 
the  foregoing  class  of  lessons,  and  may  be  made  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  besides  communicating  a  large  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  information.  Thus,  in  an  elementary  lesson  upon 
the  elephant,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  children  a  very 
general  idea  of  his  size,  appearance,  and  parts.  In  this  second  stage, 
however,  the  relation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  attention  called  to  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  his  structure  and  his  habits.  The  animal  has  got  a  very 
large  and  heavy  body ;  hence  we  might  infer  something  regarding 
his  legs.  They  would  require  to  be  strong.  The  children  may  be 
told  that  tliey  are  almost  perpendicular,  like  pillars  supporting  a 
heavy  roof.  He  has  also  a  heavy  head,  the  weight  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  tusks.  Suppose  he  had  a  long  tapering  neck  like  the 
camelopard,  what  might  the  consequences  be  ?  What  kind  of  nock 
has  he  ?  But  he  obtains  part  of  his  food  on  the  ground.  His  body 
being  large  and  his  neck  very  short,  how  can  he  accomplish  this ! 
Such  questions  prepare  the  mind  for  seeing  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom 
in  the  compensation  supplied  in  the  shape  of  the  trunk.  We  shall 
l^ve  several  specimens  of  such  lessons  when  we  come  to  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  oral  lessons. 

ORAL  LESSONS. — THIRD  STAGE. 

7.  A  still  higher  grade  of  oral  lessons  should  be  given,  with  the 
view  of  training  the  reasoning  powers,  and  of  leading  the  children  to 
infer  consequences  from  premises  laid  down  for  them.     **  hy  books, 

«  PrlM  "  J?«M9f  on  JEMMOB/icii."— Rev.  I>.  flmilb,  p.  a 
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the  pupil  can  never  be  properly  exercised  in  reasoning.  As  conclu- 
sion and  premises  follow  one  another,  both  of  them  being  placed  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  is  under  great  temptation  to  assume  both  on  equal 
authority.  Hence  the  means  must  be  used,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
induce  him  to  draw  inferences  which  he  has  not  thought  of  before- 
hand. Some  men,  entirely  unexercised  in  reasoning,  know  just  as 
much  as  they  are  told  in  plain  language,  or  as  they  can  perceive  by 
their  senses ;  but  all  men  of  ordinary  capacity  are  able  to  acquire  the 
power  of  concluding  sometliing  involved  in  what  is  sensible,  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  the  information  communicated  to  them.  Wo 
would  set  out  in  lessons  of  this  sort  from  something  which  the  pupil 
knows,  or  which  can  be  made  patent  and  palpable  to  his  senses,  and 
go  on  from  simple  processes  to  more  difficult,  the  complex  conceptions 
thus  acquired  forming  the  components  of  new  reasonings.'^*  This 
series  of  lessons  might  embrace  various  portions  of  physical  science — 
such  lessons  as  we  have  specified  in  the  chapter  on  geography — the 
more  common  pieces  of  machinery— tlie  instruments  employed  in 
philoso])hical  pursuits,  such  as  the  barometer,  thermometer,  d;c.  It 
is  during  this  stage  chiefly  that  the  application  of  science  to  the  ex- 
planation of  common  things  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Every  lesson 
^ould  aim  at  turning  the  attention  Ot  the  pupil  to  an  examination  of 
those  phenomena  that  meet  him  in  his  daily  life.  In  this  way  all 
these  lessons  become  lessons  on  the  science  of  common  things. 

8.  To  conduct  these  lessons  aright,  the  master  must  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  each  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  ability  to 
talk  to  children  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  master  is  capable  of  communicating  real  information, 
or  of  training  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  Something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  merely  the  power  of  speaking.  The  master  must  have 
ideas  to  communicate,  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  make  a  point  of 
familiarizing  himself  most  thoroughly  with  the  subject  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  a  person,  whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  large,  may 
not  on  that  account  be  the  one  who  is  best  adapted  to  teach.  But, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  choice  between  the  man  of  full 
mind  and  exact  knowledge,  but  who  may  be  somewhat  defective  in 
the  art  of  communication,  and  the  man  of  shallow  views  and  vngue 
conceptions  regarding  a  multitude  of  things,  but  who  may  be  apt  to 
teach,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former.  Where 
there  is  a  full  mind,  there  will  constantly  be  streaming  forth  from  it 
suggestions,  and  hints  and  thoughts,  which  will  have  far  more  effect 
in  kindling  the  spark  of  intellectual  life  in  children  than  the  common- 

*  Prin  **  EtMojf  on  Eiiueati9m,**-^Bxr,  D.  Smith,  p.  S3. 
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place  verbiage  of  him  who  has  a  mere  smattering  of  science.    The 
first  essential  requisite,  accordingly,  in  conducting  these  lessons,  is 
that  the  master  be  at  home  in  regard  to  each  particular  subject    Mr. 
Moseljr  remarks  very  justly  and  pertinently  on  this  "point — "That 
which  lies  very  generally  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  such  lessons,  and 
makes  of  what  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  the  most  soo- 
cessful  expedient  and  the  highest  resource  of  education,  in  too  many 
cases  an  impediment  to  it->— is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.     He  may  know  many 
things,  and  be  generally  a  well-informed  man,  but  if  he  fails  in  his 
lesson,  it  is  commonly  because  he  does  not  know  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  that  lesson.     If  his  knowledge  of  it  had  covered  a  larger  sur- 
face, he  would  have  selected  matter  better  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children.    If  he  had  comprehended  it  more  fully,  he  would 
have  made  it  plainer  to  them.     If  he  had  been  more  familiar  with  it^ 
he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.     Wanting  this  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  time  allotted  to  his  lesson  is  filled  up  with  words 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  time  set  apart  to 
be  covered  with  a  certain  amount  of  talk,  and  as  though  a  teacher 
must  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  teaching  so  long  as  he 
is  talking.**    Mere  surface  knowledge  will  not  suffice.    Where  the 
knowledge  extends  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  the  teacher  will  to  a 
certainty  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating,  and  of  causing  the  children 
to  repeat,  words  to  which  no  definite  meaning  b  attached.     The 
knowledge  must  be  deep  and  searching.     The  teacher  must  know  the 
subject  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  other  things.     And, 
not  only  must  the  teacher  have  thus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  he  must  also  possess  skill  and  judgment  to  select  those 
materials  which  are  logically  connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  to 
reject  those  which  are  connected  in  appearance  but  not  in  reality. 
All  extraneous  matter  must  be  cast  aside.    Each  lesson  should  have 
some  one  definite  object  in  view,  and  while  many  things  may  be 
brought  out  incidentally  in  the  course  of  it,  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bear  upon  the  central  idea  of  the  whole.    All  the  lines 
of  each  lesson  must  converge  to  one  focus,  and  the  lesson  is  not  com- 
plete until  they  have  all  met,  and  until  each  is  seen  to  have  had  a 
certain   definite  share  in  producing  the  final   result    The  skillM 
teacher  will  be  known  as  much  by  what  he  rejects  as  by  what  he  ad- 
mits.   We  need  only  further  add  that,  while  each  lesson  is  thus  com- 
plete in  itself^  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lessons  follow  any  due 
order.     One  day  the  lesson  may  be  upon  some  part  of  pnenmatica, 
the  next  day  on  hydrostatics,  and  so  on.    But  while  this  is  the  case, 
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the  teacher  should  carefully  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  lessons  given, 
and  of  the  points  brought  out,  that  he  may  thus  know  the  exact  point 
at  which  to  begin  any  new  lesson.  Unless  some  such  memorandum 
be  kept,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  the  successive  lessons  fitting 
into  each  other,  and  progress  will  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
To  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  where,  in  any  given  lesson,  he 
ought  to  begin,  he  should  preserve  carefully  the  notes  and  heads  of 
the  lessons  which  he  prepares  for  his  own  use  previous  to  coming  to 
the  class. 

9.  Having  thus  selected  the  materials  for  his  lesson,  the  teacher's 
next  duty  is  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent them  to  his  scholars.  There  is  no  stereotyped  method  of  ar- 
rangement ;  nor  can  any  models  be  presented  which  the  teacher  can, 
in  all  cases,  implicitly  follow.  lie  must  have  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  clearly  mapped  out  in  bis  own  mind ;  and  must  determine 
on  treating  it  in  some  given  order ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  will 
vary  with  the  varying  subjects.  To  adopt  a  plan  which  must  be  rig- 
idly adhered  to  throughout,  will  be  productive  of  as  much  harm  as 
good.  Many  suggestions  will  be  made  by  the  pupils,  as  the  lesson 
proceeds,  and  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  teacher  be  able  to 
catch  up  these  suggestions,  and  work  them  in  to  the  lesson  naturally 
and  without  effort.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the 
teacher  have  some  definite  end  in  view  in  giving  the  lesson ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  he  can  intuitively  turn  to  advantage  every  hint  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  it  Where  he  adheres  too  rigidly  to  some  one 
mode  of  arrangement,  he  may  be  able  to  see  straight  before  him,  but 
will  miss  many  of  the  beauties  which  adorn  the  bye-paths.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  definite  end  in  \iew,  he  will  be  apt  to  linger 
altogether  upon  the  various  paths  which  cross  the  main  road,  and 
will  thus  never  arrive  at  his  destination.  In  all  lessons  he  must  com- 
mence  with  what  the  children  know.  Where  he  has  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  lesson,  he  ought  to  commence  with  that  which  possesses 
most  interest,  and  makes  the  deepest  impression,  and  thence  proceed 
to  what  is  less  interesting,  but,  it  may  be,  equally  valuable.  In  giv- 
ing lessons  upon  animals,  the  teacher  may  commence  with  the  struct- 
ure, and  thence  infer  the  habits  and  uses ;  or  he  may  commence  with 
the  habits  and  uses,  and  thence  infer  the  structure.  As  the  structure 
of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  ^c,  is  well  known  to 
children,  we  would  commence  at  this  point  in  lessons  on  these  animals. 
In  lessons,  however,  on  animals  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  which 
the  children  were  equally  ignorant,  we  would  prefer  beginning  with 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  we  could  render  such  instruction  very  inter- 
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esUDg  by  the  introduction  of  anecdotes,  d^c  Having  thus  laid  the 
foundation,  the  pupils  would  follow  with  interest  that  part  of  the  les- 
son which  bore  on  the  structure.  In  lessons  on  science  and  oonimoa 
things,  the  analytic  or  synthetic  methods  may  be  adopted,  according 
as  the  teacher  finds  the  one  or  the  other  more  suitable.  Thus  in  a 
lesson  on  "  Sraokct"  we  might  commence  with  the  smoke  as  it  is 
seen  issuing  from  the  chimney,  and  trace  its  history  backwards  until 
we  reached  its  cause.  In  a  lesson  on  the  '^  Winds,^'  on  the  other 
hand,  we  might  commence  with  the  causes,  and  follow  these  out  to 
their  effects.  In  many  subjects,  especially  those  involving  important 
discoveries  and  inventions,  we  might  adopt  what  has  been  termed  tho 
Genetic  method — that  is,  carry  back  our  pupils  to  the  very  first  steps 
of  the  discovery  or  the  invention,  and  lead  them  gradually  onwards 
to  the  present  time.  These .  hints,  combined  with  the  s[>ecimens  we 
shall  give,  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  young  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  arrangements. 

10.  To  assist  the  memory,  and  to  make  sure  of  due  preparation,  the 
teacher  ought  to  commit  to  writing  the  leading  points  in  each  lesson. 
These  "Notes  of  Lessons,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  liable  to  be  much 
abused ;  and  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  recommendation  of  them« 
Sometimes  the  teacher  writes  out  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,^ 
and  comes  before  his  class  in  the  expectation  that  the  answers  given 
by  the  pupils  will  correspond  to  those  he  has  written.  This  seldom^ 
if  ever,  happens ;  and  accordingly  the  master,  not  receiving  the  an- 
swer he  looked  for,  is  thrown  off  his  guard  and  is  apt  to  become  con- 
fused. Others  again  write  out  the  substance  of  the  whole  lesson, 
which  is  of  service  in  so  far  as  it  gives  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
nothing  but  writing  can  bestow.  This  plan,  in  the  case  of  every  les- 
son, entails  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and,  where  the  master  has 
many  duties  to  attend  to,  can  not  be  well  adopted.  We  would  advise 
the  teacher  first  to  determine  the  leading  points  which  he  desires  to 
bring  before  his  pupils,  and  to  write  these  down  as  the  main  stays  of 
the  lesson.  He  should  next  proceed  to  take  up  each  part  in  detail — 
to  reflect  upon  the  method  he  would  adopt  in  illustrating  it  and 
making  it  clear  to  his  pupils,  and  thereader  commit  to  writing  tho 
leading  thoughts  under  each  division.  He  would  thus  have  an  ab- 
stract of  the  lesson  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  thought  out,  and  a 
glance  at  the  abstract  would  bring  the  whole  vividly  before  him. 
For  convenience  in  reference,  he  should  next  arrange  the  notes  in  such 
a  way  that,  in  the  margin  he  would  have  the  leading  heads  of  the 
lesson,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  those  hints,  illustrations  and 
suggestions  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  course  of 
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preparation.  Should  he  desire  to  write  out  the  notes  in  full,  this  could 
be  easily  done.  In  the  actual  business  of  teaching  the  teacher  should 
trust  to  his  notes  as  little  as  possible.  The  heads  of  the  lesson 
should  l)e  amply  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  whole.  The  best  notes 
are  a  full  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  without  which, 
indeed,  all  the  notes  in  the  world  are  but  so  much  waste  paper. 

11.  In  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  master  and  scholars  should  bear  their  respective  shares  of  the 
work.  Any  approach  to  the  style  of  the  pure  lecture  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, inasmuch  as  it  encourages  idleness  in  the  pupils,  and  tends  to 
render  the  master  contented  with  giving  information,  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  ascertain  if  the  information  has  been  received. 
The  master^s  part  in  the  work  is  to  have  the  particular  subject  in 
hand  thoroughly  got  up,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  connections,  and  to  have  the  various  parts  of  it  arranged  ia 
logical  order,  so  that,  when  put  together,  they  may  form  a  connected 
whole.  When  he  has  all  this  ready,  he  introduces  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  his  pupils,  and  by  means  of  questions,  ellipses,  suggestions 
and  illustrations,  he  bids  them  to  reason  out  consequences  from  the 
premises  which  he  supplies.  Oral  instruction  thus  assumes  the  form 
of  a  conversation,  io  which  the  master  acts  the  part  of  guide,  while 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  constantly  employed  in  making  what  to 
them  amounts  almost  to  new  discoveries.  This  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  because  the  tendency  to  lecture  instead  of  train  the  scholars 
is  naturally  strong.  In  school,  the  lecture  is  comparatively  useless. 
In  its  own  place,  and  among  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  follow  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  turned  to  high 
account;  but  with  pupils  of  the  age  ordinarily  found  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  ability  to  listen  to  or  comprehend  a  lengthened  dis- 
course has  not  been  acquired.  The  master,  accordingly,  must  supply 
his  pupils  simply  with  the  facts  on  which  he  intends  his  reasoning  to 
be  based,  and  must  lead  them  to  draw  the  inferences  from  these  facts. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  make  large  use  of  analogy  and  illustration. 
Whenever  a  term  is  employed  with  which  the  pupils  are  not  familiafi 
it  must  be  clearly  explained,  and  in  tlie  case  of  illustrations,  he  must 
always  employ  a  known  thing  to  illustrate  an  unknown.  Unless  this 
be  attended  to,  no  real  progress  can  be  made.  The  illustration  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  from  a  familiar  subject  to  one  which  is  not  so  familiar. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  tlie  fact  that  air  exerts  a  pressure,  the  case  of  the 
boy's  sucker  may  be  employed.  This  is  a  thing  with  which  children 
are  generally  well  acquainted,  and  the  introduction  of  such  an  illus- 
tration will  give  the  lesson  a  vividness  and  a  naturalness,  which  it 
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might  not  otherwise  poMess.  Analogies,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
real  and  not  apparent  Thus,  in  conducting  a  lesson  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  recourse  may  be  had  for  illustration  to  the  mode  by 
which  a  town  is  supplied  with  water.  We  have,  in  both  cases,  tho 
great  central  reservoir,  constantly  sending  off  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
precious  fluid  ;  and  in  both  we  have  the  means  of  conveying  away  the 
fluid  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  teacher  should  constantly 
endeavor  to  set  before  his  pupils  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  press  into  his 
service  every  {>ossible  aid.  Illustrations,  analogies,  pictures,  drawings 
on  the  blackboard,  d:c.,  should  be  all  employed  to  render  the  lesson 
graphic  and  interesting ;  for,  unless  it  be  made  interesting  and  life- 
like, it  will  assuredly  be  a  failure.  While,  therefore,  in  conducting 
any  lesson,  the  teacher  must  attend  to  his  manner,  must  modulate 
aright  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  must  use  appropriate  gestures,  he 
must  not  forget  that  all  these  things  are  but  means  to  an  end  ;  and 
that,  while  in  these  respects  the  lesson  may  be  faultless,  it  may  still 
fail  in  making  any  impifession  on  the  scholars,  simply  because  it  was 
not  interesting  to  tbem. 

12.  The  remark  with  which  we  concluded  last  paragraph,  furnishes 
one  of  the  test  which  the  teacher  should  employ  in  judging  of  the 
success  with  which  he  has  conducted  any  lesson.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  teacher  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  this  respect  but  the 
effect  which  the  lesson  is  seen  to  produce.  But  the  very  fact  of  his 
isolation  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  conscientious  teacher  to  adopt 
tests,  whereby  he  may  judge  of  the  practical  success  of  his  teaching. 
In  oral  lessons,  the  life  and  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  will  gen- 
erally be  a  sure  index  to  the  ability  and  skill,  or  the  reverse,  with 
which  the  master  conducts  the  lesson.  Whenever,  accordingly,  he 
finds  the  pupils  listless,  dull,  and  restless,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he 
has  failed  to  secure  their  interest,  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  all 
teaching.  After  every  oral  lesson  he  should  ask  himself,  not  what 
stores  of  information  have  I  poured  out  since  the  lesson  began,  but 
how  much  of  that  information  have  the  children  received  ?  Let  him 
adopt  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  lesson  has  never  been  thoroughly  given 
until  it  has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  master  should  devote  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each 
lesson  to  the  questioning  of  individuals  on  the  leading  points  brought 
out ;  occasionally,  also,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  out  the 
substance  of  the  lesson,  an  exercise  which  will  at  once  show  how 
much  of  it  has  been  received,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
understood. 
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13.  VOTSS  or  LBSSOVS.— FQUfT  CTAGB. 

Example  I, — The  Cow. 

Introduce  the  subject  in  a  simple,  natural  waj — ^Ask  what  the  children  take 
along  with  their  porridge— mtM^  Whence  do  we  obtain  the  milk— /rom  ike 
cow.  Where  will  the  cow  generally  be  seen — in  Ihe  fidds,  AVhat  doings — 0a^ 
ing  grass.  What  does  the  cow  generally  live  upon?  Notice  the  different  colon 
of  the  animal ;  and  see  that  they  know  what  eadi  color  is  like — some  are  vohite^ 
some  Uack^  some  spotted^  and  so  on.  What  has  the  cow,  of  which  this  is  a  pic- 
ture, got  upon  her  head?  home.  Have  all  cows  horns?  Of  what  use  are  the 
hiome  to  the  cow  ?  How  docs  the  dog  defend  himself?  the  horse  ?  the  cat?  fta 
What  is  the  me  of  the  cow  ?  Point  out  some  object  in  tlie  room  about  the  same 
height,  the  same  length.  What  do  you  call  the  young  of  the  cow — a  caJlf,  Tou 
have  said  that  wo  obtain  milk  from  the  cow.  Is  the  cow  of  any  other  use? 
When  the  cow  is  killed,  what  do  we  do  with  her  flesh?  eai  iL  What  do  you 
call  the  oow*s  flesli,  when  she  is  killed  ?  heef.  Where  do  you  buy  cow's  flesh 
or — heeft  In  (he  fl/uher\  or  in  the — Ividihtor'e  f  Is  the  skin  of  any  use  ?  What 
do  you  wear  on  your  feet  to  keep  them  warm ?  shoea.  Who  makes  the  shoes? 
the  shoemaker.  What  does  he  make  them  of?  leather.  Where  does  he  get  the 
leather  ?  What  is  it  made  of?  Notice  in  the  same  way  the  uses  to  which  the 
horns,  the  hair,  the  milk,  Ac.,  are  put  Such  a  lesson  as  the  foregoing  exercises 
simply  the  observation  of  the  children,  and  gives  them  correct  terms  in  which 
to  express  their  ideas. 

Example  II, — A  fire. 

Where  do  you  find  fires  generally  placed?  in  the  grate,  (In  a  country  dis- 
trict, in  which  there  may  be  few  grates,  a  different  answer  would  be  given.) 
What  is  the  fire  made  of?  of  coob,  of  sticks^  or  peats^  as  the  case  may  be.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  putting  on  a  fire  ?  What  did  they  do  first  ?  Were  the 
coals  placed  exactly  at  the  bottom?  What  was  placed  below  them?  Why 
were  the  sticks  placed  below  ?  Were  the  sticks  placed  flat  on  the  grate?  How 
were  they  placed  ?  slanting.  Why  ?  After  the  sticks  were  laid  in,  what  was 
next  done  ?  Were  the  coals  thrown  in  or  laid  in  ?  Wliat  would  have  liap- 
pcned  to  the  sticks  if  the  coals  liad  been  thrown  in  ?  What  kind  of  coal  were 
placed  first  upon  the  sticks  ?  Why  small  pieces,  and  not  large  ?  Where  was 
the  fire  applied?  What  did  the  sticks  then  begin  to  do?  to  bum.  And  what 
did  tliis  do  to  the  coals  ?  B  kindled  them.  What  did  you  see  rising  fix>m  the 
coals  ?  Smoke,  And  what  became  of  the  smoke  ?  B  went  up  the  diimney. 
What  then  is  the  use  of  a  chimney  ?  To  carry  away  the  smoke.  If  there  were 
no  chimney,  where  would  the  smoke  go  ?  It  wotdd  fiU  (he  room.  And  how 
would  you  feel  when  the  smoke  filled  the  room  ?  iSbrc,  uncomfortaifile,  uneatyy 
wmpleasant  It  would  not  be — niee^  or—pleajsant^  to  sit  in  a  room  filledr-^iaitfk 
smoke.  Is  the  fire  of  any  use  ?  R  warms  w.  Tea,  it  warms  you,  and  makes 
the  room— loomi.  What  would  the  fire  do,  if  you  went  too  near  it?  H  woiUd 
burn  us.  Little  children  should  never  meddle  with — the  fire ;  they  should  always 
keep  away— from  it  Various  other  uses  might  be  pointed  out,  and  other  sim- 
ple lessons  drawn.  At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  the  most  economical 
way  of  making  or  of  kindling  a  fire  might  be  pointed  Out,  and  thus  even  to 
young  children  might  be  taught  the  sdenoe  of  commoii  things. 
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Example  III — The  Camd.     ' 

Exhibit  a  picture  of  the  animal,  and  then  ask  them  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  What  animals  do  we  employ  in  drawing  carts,  carriages,  and  othci 
machines?  Theltorse — Iheaaa.  You  have  all  seen  a  horse;  what  has  he  got 
on  his  leet  ?  Shoes.  What  exe  they  made  of?  Of  iron.  Why  does  the  horse 
require  shoes  ?  What  might  happen  to  your  feet,  if  you  went  barefooted  among 
stones  and  such-like  things?  I  saw  a  boy,  when  I  was  coming  to  school,  run- 
ning Tery  fast  along  the  road,  and  he  had  no  shoes  on.  He  struck  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  what  happened,  think  you  ?  The  foot  locu  cuL  Yes,  he 
hurt — his  fooij  and  it  felt — very  sore.  Now  the  horse  has  to  go  on  rough  stony 
ground,  and  what  might  this  do  to  his  hoof— 1<  wouid  hurt  iL  Please,  sir,  I  saw 
a  horse  which  had  lost  his  sfioe^  and  he  teas  lame.  Quite  so,  the  horse  would  soon 
become  lame  if  he  had  to  work  without — shoes.  Now  did  you  ever  see  a  camel 
in  this  country?  Do  any  of  you  remember  where  the  camel  lives?  Yes,  in — 
hoi,  sandy  countries.  Do  you  think  will  the  sand  be  as  hard  as  our  roads,  or 
streets  ?  No  it  will  he— soft  and  yielding.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  camel 
will  have  shoes  on  his  feet  ?  Whether  would  you  walk  more  easily  through 
soft  sand,  with  your  shoes  off  or  on  ?  With  our  shoes  of.  Why  ?  In  this  way, 
by  noticing  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  by  familiar  illustrations,  the  children 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  difference  between  the  camel's  foot  and  that  of  the 
horse.  In  a  similar  way,  by  describing  to  them  the  long  journeys  which  he  is 
obliged  to  take  through  deserts,  in  which  there  is  no  water,  they  are  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  remarkable  provision  whereby  this  animal  de- 
serves the  appropriate  name  of  "  the  ship  of  the  desert."  As  already  remarked, 
instead  of  commencing  with  the  habits  and  uses,  the  teacher  may  begin  with 
the  structure,  and  thence  proceed  to  infer  the  uses.  In  all  these  lessons  the 
teacher  should  never  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  accommodating  each  animal  to  the  circumstances  of  its  life.  We  shall 
divide  the  following  example  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  suitable  for  young 
children,  and  the  second  for  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Example  IV.-^The  ElephanL 

PIBST   STAGS. 

Introduefion.    Form  and  thope.    Sise.    Uties. 

Who  have  seen  one?  where?  arc  they  to  be  found  in  our  fields,  like  the  cow? 
no.    Where  then  ?  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Exhibit  a  picture  of  one — ^note  the  form — the  body  very  clumsy — rounded, 
and  large — neck  very  short,  with  large  head — tusks — trunk— eyes  small— ears 
long — feet  short  and  thick. 

Exhibit  picture  of  comparative  sizes  of  animals,  show  its  position  among  other 
creatures — then  by  comparison  g^vo  an  idea  of  his  actual  size-— compared  with 
the  horse — is  he  larger  or  smaller  ?  Give  average  absolute  height — about  1 2  or 
15  feet — show  this  height  by  reference  to  the  height  of  ceiling — give  some  idea 
of  his  actual  bulk  by  showing  what  part  of  the  room  he  would  occupy. 

Give  anecdotes  to  show  his  disposition — ^bis  uses  to  man — the  mode  of  his 
capture  and  so  on. 

By  meaDs  of  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  contrast,  animals  which 
the  children  may  never  have  seen  can  thus  he  brought  somewhat 
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vividly  before  them.  Assuming  the  foregoing  facts  to  be  known,  we 
proceed,  in  the  next  stage,  to  reason,  compare,  and  deduce  conclu- 
sions from  what  has  been  observed. 


■SCOKD  8TAOI. 


Aebtf ion  bettten  body  and  Itgt.    Relation  between  »kin  aM  tftt^  and  mode  ^ life.    Rdation 

between  head  and  neck. 

Show  if  there  is  any  connection — use  of  legs — a  bridge  for  foot  passengers, 
and  one  for  a  heavj  railway  train,  would  require  what  kind  of  pillars?  Why 
the  difference  ?  Compare  also  the  support  of  a  heavy  building  and  a  light  one 
^-ihe  legs  of  a  child  and  a  man.  The  legs  must  be  made  to  support  the  body, 
'^leir  size  and  strength  will  depend  what  on  ?  Now  notice  the  remarkable  &ot 
that  the  legs  of  the  elephant  are  verticle — like  a  pilla^— each  bone  restmg  ver- 
tically on  tlie  one  beneath  it — the  strongest  form  that  could  be  devised.  Note 
God^s  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Either  give  the  facts  as  to  the  skin  and  eyes,  by  showing  how  the  first  is  hard 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  latter  small  and  sunk,  and  from  these  facts  deduce  the 
mode  of  life ;  or,  which  in  this  case  might  be  better,  give  his  mode  of  lifb — ^liv- 
ing in  the  thick  jungles  of  tropical  forests,  requiring  to  move  among  the  tangled 
masses  of  undergrowth,  with  his  huge  unwieldy  body,  and  then  deduce  what 
kind  of  skin  and  eyes  would  have  been  most  suitable — a  soft,  easily  pierced,  or 
a  hard,  almost  impenetrable  skin — large  protrudmg  eyes,  or  small  sunken  ones. 
Note  again  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Note  the  head  with  tusks  of  great  weight,  and  show  how  a  long,  tapermg 
neck  would  have  suited — and  then  observe  the  remarkable  compensation  sup- 
plied in  tlie  trunk,  and  the  exquisite  construction  of  this  instrument  so  as  to  suit 
the  creature's  wants. 

14.  We  subjoin  a  brief  list  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  6rst  stage  of 
instruction.  They  are  arranged  in  no  given  order,  and  are  intended 
to  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
subjects  of  lessons.  The  great  majority  are  selected  from  the  list 
of  those  given  in  the  Initiatory  Department  of  the  Practicing  Schools 
of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  Training  College. 


Monkey, 

Rose, 

Linnet, 

Rat, 

Seal, 

Gooseberry, 

Lark, 

Sloth, 

Bear, 

Cabbage, 

Hen, 

Horse, 

Lion, 

Barrow, 

Swallow, 

Remdeer, 

Dog, 

Window, 

Vulture, 

Eagle, 

Hare, 

Table, 

Deer, 

Thrush, 

Mouse, 

Bell, 

Hog, 

Duck, 

Camel, 

Chimney, 

Rabbit, 

Cuckoo, 

Whale, 

Chair, 

Squirrel, 

Crow, 

Owl, 

Clock, 

Badger, 

Worm, 

Starling, 

Cherry, 

Leopard, 

Moth, 

Turkey, 

Apple, 

Bat, 

Crab, 

Goldfinch, 

Lobster, 

Hedgehog, 

Strawberry, 

Partridge, 

Butterfly, 

Cat, 

Peas, 

Herring, 

Frog, 

Weasel, 

Watch, 

Spider, 

Elephant, 

Wol^ 

Sofa, 

Grate, 

Ass, 

Carrot, 

Clay, 

Door, 

Sheep^ 

Carriage, 

Mortar, 
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Mole, 

Hawk, 

Stool, 

liUk, 

Tiger, 

Pigeon, 

Book, 

Cheese, 

Ferrety 

Sparrow, 

Paper, 

Sponge, 

Fox, 

Salmon, 

Glass, 

Gutta  Perdia, 

Beayer, 

Oyster, 

Leather, 

India  Rubber, 

Gold, 

Pear, 

Grass, 

Pen, 

SUver, 

Lead, 

Leaves, 

Wax, 

Hair, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Coals, 

Shilling, 

Thimblei 

Iron, 

Stones, 

Sugar, 

Pin, 

Scissors^ 

Needle, 

Slates, 

Honey, 

Shoes, 

Balloon. 

The  various  trades  might  also  be  made  the  subjects  of  lessons — the 
shops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  most  common  domestic  opera- 
tions— thus : — 


The  making  of  ^ 


fTea, 

The  Grocer's 

Bread, 

The  Baker's 

Butter, 

The  Butcher's         VSho 

Cheese, 

The  Greengrocer^s 

Candles, 

The  Tailor's 

Porridge, 

Jam, 

The  Washing  of  Dishes. 

[Jelly, 

Scouring  the  Floor. 

As  examples  of  lessons  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  we  may  subjoin 
the  following : — 

Cleanliness  and  neatness  of  Person, 
Advantages  of  Punctuality, 
Covering  of  Birds, 
Harrowing,  Ploughing,  ftc. 
The  principle  of  Weaving, 
Yam  and  Thread. 


NOTES  OF  LE880N& — BECOVD  STAGS. 

15.  We  have  already  given  one  specimen  of  notes  suitable  for  the 
second  stage  under  the  head  ^  Elephant"  We  may  also  give  the 
following : — 

Example  L —  Winnowing  of  Com, 

Wh^  neeettaty.  OMect  of  teinnowing.  Grain  and  chaff.  Separated  by  wind,  Mode»  of 
leinnateing.  a.  Ifatural.  Obfectioms  to  tki9  nude.  D.  ArtifidaL  The  fannert.  Cm' 
^ruction.     Winnowing  defined. 

To  protect  the  grain  when  growing  it  has  a  coverings — chaflT.  As  the  seed  of 
the  pea  is  contained  in  a  pod,  and  that  of  the  cherry  in  a  pulpy  substance,  so 
grain  has  a  covering  for  its  protection.  This  covering — ^this  chaff— becomes 
mixed  with  the  grain  when  it  is  thrashed,  and  requires  to  be  separated  from  it 
before  the  grain  is  fit  for  use. 

The  chaff  must  be  separated  from  the  grain.  Wo  have  a  heap  of  grain  and 
chaff  combined.  What  we  require  is  the  grain,  not  tlie  chaff.  What  must  wo 
therefore  do?  We  must  obtain  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  chaff.  The 
chaff  is  light,  the  grain  is  comparatively  heavy.  The  chaff  is  very  easily  blown 
away.  When  you  pull  some  stalks  of  growing  com  from  the  field,  you  rub 
them  in  your  hand,  and  then,  changing  the  particles  from  one  hand  to  theotheri 
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yoa  blow  upon  them.  "Why  do  yoa  do  so  ?  By  blowing  you  drive  away  the 
cha£El  and  leave  the  grain.  The  chaff  can  thus  be  separated  fix>m  the  grain  by 
wind.  Would  such  a  plan  as  this  suit  if  there  was  a  large  heap  ?  No,  it  would 
be  too  tedious — would  take  too  much  time :  we  must  therefore  devise  some 
other  way. 

Suppose  we  have  a  bam  with  two  doors  opposite  each  other — a  strong  wind 
is  blowing,  which  causes  a  current  of  wind  to  pass  through  the  bam — ^if  we  now 
throw  up  the  com,  what  will  the  current  do  to  the  chaff?  It  will  blow  it  away, 
and  the  grain  will  ML  This  plan  is  adopted,  and  was  once  veiy  common ; 
only,  instead  of  throwing  up  the  com,  it  was  put  through  a  sieve  or  riddle. 
(Show  how.) 

To  winnow  in  this  way,  we  require  to  have  two  doors  opposite  each  other — 
both  open.  We  require  also  wind,  but  this  we  have  not  always;  and  even 
when  we  have  wind,  it  might  happen  to  be  raining,  and  the  rain  would  be 
blown  in  along  with  the  wind;  hence  this  plan  is  not  very  convenient 

If  I  move  this  book  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  before  your  lace,  what 
do  you  feel?  Wind.  What  causes  it  ?  (Show  by  this,  and  other  simple  illus- 
trations, that  we  can  produce  currents  of  wind  artificially,  and  these  currents 
may  be  as  strong  as  we  choose.)  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  fanners  are 
oonstmcted.  There  is  a  wheel,  something  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat This  wheel  is  tumed  rapidly  round.  Its  revolution  {uroduces  a  strong 
current  of  wind,  whicli  is  made  to  play  upon  the  com,  and  thus  the  diaff  is  sep- 
arated fVom  the  grain. 

Winnowing  is  separating  the  chaff  fh>m  the  grain ;  and  is  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  tlie  wind  artificially  produced  by  a  machine  called  the  fanners. 

Example  II.— The  Spider's  Weh. 

Pood  of  apider.    How  obtained.    By  metm*  tff  it»  teeb.    Web  where  formed.    Of  wheU 
formed.    Uowformed,    Spider' » cttadet.    Drjf4en*tdeeeriptionofthe»piderinherweb. 

The  spider  lives  on  flies  and  small  insects.  How  do  we  catch  flies  ?  We 
might  do  it  by  the  hand.  Tlie  swallow  catches  them  by  its  mouth,  as  it  darts 
swiftly  tlirough  the  air.  Tlie  spider  has  no  hands,  nor  has  it  the  rapidity  of  the 
swallow.  How  then  does  it  obtain  its  food?  If  we  wish  to  catch  mice,  what 
do  we  do?  We  set  a  trap.  So  the  spider,  (aught  by  instinei,  sets  a  trap  to 
catch  the  flies  on  which  it  lives. 

Tliis  trap  is  its  web.  It  cunningly  weaves  a  web  with  which  to  entrap  the 
unwary  flies,  and,  having  entrapped  them,  it  then  feeds  on  them. 

The  house  spider  generally  forms  its  web  in  the  comers  of  a  room  or  window. 
Why  in  the  corners?  Because  it  is  more  convenient  to  fix  the  two  ends  of  the 
main  threads  on  the  comers;  and  on  the  window,  because  flies  are  more  numer- 
ous there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  garden  spider,  for  a  liko 
reason,  generally  forms  his  web  among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  have  points  on 
which  to  hang  it 

When  we  want  to  make  a  web  we  require  threads*  How  does  the  spider  ob- 
tarn  tlireads?  Does  it  buy  them,  as  we  do^  fh>m  a  shop?  No.  The  spider 
has  in  its  body  a  gluey  substance,  from  which  it  forms  the  web.  "Nature  has 
supplied  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and  with 
five  papillse  or  teats,  for  spinning  it  into  thread." 

"  When  a  house  or  common  spider  is  about  to  form  a  web,  it  selects  some  com- 
modious and  secuTP  spo^  where  insects  appear  to  be  in  soiBcient  abundance. 
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It  then  distils  a  small  drop  of  its  glutinous  liquor,  which  is  exceedingly  tenac- 
ious ;  and,  creeping  up  the  wall,  and  joining  its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  darts 
itself  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  to  the  opposite  station,  where  the  otlior  end 
of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The  first  thread  thus  spun,  the  spider  runs  on  it 
to  and  fh>,  assiduously  employed  in  doubling  and  strengthening  it,  as  on  its 
force  depends  the  strength  of  the  whole.  The  scaffoldmg  being  thus  complete^ 
the  spider  draws  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to  the  first,  and  then  crosses  them 
with  others;  the  adhesive  substance  of  which  they  are  formed  senring  to  bind 
them  together  when  newly  spun."  When  we  make  a  web,  we  first  lay  thread 
lengthwise,  then  we  insert  others  crosswise ;  so  the  spider.  Haying  thus  made 
the  web,  it  covers  it  over  with  the  gluey  substance,  that  the  feet  of  the  fly  may 
stick  to  it  It  then  spins  a  small  house Vor  itself  which  is  connected  with  the 
web,  where  it  lurks  until  an  unwary  fly  becomes  entangled  in  its  web,  when  it 
sallies  forth  and  instantly  destroys  the  unhappy  intruder. 

The  treacheroui  spider,  when  her  neti  are  cpread, 

Deep  ambushed  in  her  silent  den  does  lie, 
And  feels,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 

Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  fly. 
Then,  if  at  last  she  find  him  fast  beset, 

She  issues  forth  and  runs  along  lier  loom ; 
She  jojs  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net. 

And  dragM  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home. 

Example  III. — The  common  Bat, 

Description  of.  Belon^t  to  the  data  mammalia.  Its  habits  and  mode  tf  living.  Why  it  es^ 
i»fs.  Adaptation  to  Its  mode  of  life.  Senses  of  hearing  and  touch  acute.  Hies  UgMtff, 
Can  lite  on  a  small  amount  of  food.    In  winter  becomes  torpid. 

About  the  size  of  a  mouse,  and  somewhat  similar  in  appearance — ^lias  long 
cars,  small  eyes,  four  feet,  and  a  covering  of  soft,  darkisli-colored  hair,  tipped 
with  red.  Feet  five  toed.  Each  of  the  fore  feet  has  the  inner  toe  loose  from 
the  others,  and  fumislied  with  a  hooked  claw ;  the  other  four  are  enveloped  in 
A  thin,  loose  membrane,  extending  over  all  the  body  except  the  head,  which, 
when  the  toes  are  spread,  form  the  animal's  wings.  Toes  of  hind  feet  have 
hooked  claws — mouth  provided  with  teeth. 

For  a  long  lime  it  was  reckoned  a  bird;  but  it  must  be  ranked  among  the 
mammalia,  ns  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  suckles  them,  and  has  lungs  like 
tlioso  of  quadrupeds. 

It  makes  its  abode  in  holes  of  trees,  caves,  old  ruins,  etc. — is  seen  only  during 
fine,  calm  evenings  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  Why  ?  Its  food  consists  of 
^mall  nocturnal  insects.  It  can  not  support  itself  on  the  wing  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Why  ?  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  wings.  It  builds  no  nest 
Why  ?  It  can  not  easily  raise  itself  when  resting  on  its  feet.  It  hangs  by  its 
hooked  claws  to  the  side  of  its  hole,  and  in  that  position  suckles  its  young.  It 
pa.<»es  the  most  of  its  time  asleep.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  becomes 
torpid,  and  remains  hanging  to  the  side  of  its  hole. 

During  the  day  many  birds  are  clearing  the  air  of  noxious  msects,  but  as 
evening  comes  on,  tliey  retire  to  rest  Many  noxious  insects  fly  only  during 
evening  and  night ;  these  are  preyed  on  by  the  bat 

Most  nocturnal  animals  are  provided  with  lai^  eyes.  Train  out  why  T  The 
bat  has  small  eyes ;  tlierefore  must  be  adapted  for  finding  its  food  in  the  dusk 
by  some  other  means.    What  are  theee  ?    It  senses  of  hearing  and  toodi  sis 
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Terj  acnte.  Tr^  out  how  the  delicacy  of  these  sonsefl  enables  the  bat  to  find 
its  food.    Noise  made  by  the  insects,  and  the  vibration  of  the  air. 

To  prevent  the  insects  being  scared  by  the  flight  of  the  bat,  it  flies  very 
lightly,  and  without  noise. 

But  the  delicacy  of  its  wings  renders  it  unfit  to  fly  long  at  a  time ;  it  must 
therefore  be  enabled  to  live  on  a  small  amount  of  food.    It  is  so— and  how  ? 

It  sleeps  most  of  its  time;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  there  is  no  food 
for  it|  it  is  torpid.    God's  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Example  IV. — Reaping  of  Com, 

Com  when  ripe  is  cut  hy  the  hook  or  tcjfthe.    Mode  ofeuttinr.    Eff^tofwind.    Effect  of  rain. 

When  eutitie  put  in  atookt.    Why  7    The  etaek  yard. 

When  reaped — why  not  in  summer,  when  the  com  is  green  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  to  render  the  grain  of  any  use.  No  firuit  or  grain  is  of  much 
service  until  it  is  ripe — an  apple — the  potato^wheat,  kc  Grain  is  ripe  in  au- 
tumn. How  docs  the  farmer  know  when  it  is  ripe  7 — ^by  its  color  and  by  the 
firmness  of  the  grain,  Ac.  When  ripe  he  cuts  it  Why  not  pluck  it  ? — ^it  would 
be  difficult — ^it  would  cause  much  earth  to  mingle  with  it,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  again.  Sand  is  not  very  nice  in  bread  or  porridge ;  and  the 
(armer  keeps  as  mudi  of  the  sand  out  as  he  can.  Does  he  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
as  you  would  a  stick  ? — no.  Why  not  ? — it  would  take  him  too  long  time. 
What  then  does  he  use  ? — ^he  uses  either  a  hook  or  a  scathe.  Show  how  they 
are  shaped,  and  why.  If  ho  uses  a  hook,  does  he  work  it  as  he  would  a  scythe  ? 
no.  Show  how  the  reaper  uses  the  hook— catches  a  handfiil  of  com  in  his  left 
hand,  and  cuts  with  the  right  When  using  tlie  scjrthe,  does  the  farmer  catch 
the  com  with  one  of  his  hands? — why  not? — what  enables  the  scythe  to  cut 
through  7 — why  does  he  cut  it  close  to  the  ground  ? 

If  wind  was  blowing,  would  the  farmer  cut  witli  or  against  the  wind  ?  What 
wind  most  favorable  ?  Wliy  would  not  the  farmer  cut  in  a  very  high  wind?— 
why  not  in  a  wet,  rainy  day  7  Wliat  effect  would  the  rain  have  on  the  crt 
com  ? — ^benco  what  day  most  suitable  for  harvest  operations  7 — a  dry  day,  with 
a  moderate  wind  blowmg. 

When  the  com  is  cut,  docs  the  farmer  leave  it  lying  on  the  ground?  What 
does  he  do  ? — he  binds  it  into  sheaves,  and  puts  it  into  stooks — the  shape  of  the 
Stooks.  What  is  the  object  of  so  putting  it  in  stooks  7  Bring  out  that  when 
uncut^  even  though  ripe,  the  stalks  liad  sap  in  them,  and  that  if  they  were  tied 
up  in  sheaves,  and  built  in  the  stack-yard,  they  might  rot  Why  7  Hence  the 
grain  is  left  in  the  field  until  it  is  quite  dry. 

What  is  then  done  with  it  7 — it  is  built  into  stacks — ^thoir  shape— why  some* 
times  raised  from  the  ground,  and  hollow  inside. 

Example  V. —  Why  do  we  Water  our  Streets  in  Summer  t 

&ffte  ofetreete  in  hot  teeather.    Water  cools  the  streete.    Water  cootg  the  air.    M^ffeete  of  tea* 

tering  our  ttreete. 

In  summer,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  what  happens  to  our  streets? — ^they  become 
parched,  filled  with  dust,  and  very  disagreeable.  The  dust,  moreover,  is  injuri- 
ous to  our  clothes,  and  to  goods  in  shops,  where  the  doors  require  to  be  open. 
Show  how  penetrating  is  the  dust  How  may  we  allay  it? — ^by  sprinkling  wa- 
ter on  the  streets,  just  as  a  servant  sprinkles  tea  leaves  on  the  carpet  before 
beginning  to  sweep  it    The  sprinkling  of  water  thus  keeps  down  the  dust 
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It  does  more.  On  a  hot  summer  daj,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  how  do  yoa 
feel  if  walking  along  the  street  ? — ^veiy  wann.  Which  side  of  the  street  do  you 
walk  on  ?— on  the  side  sheltered  from  the  sun.  "Whj  ? — ^it  is  cooler  and  more 
pleasant  How  do  the  stones  'feel  ? — hot — and  they  radiate  that  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  also  becomes  hot,  parched,  and  disagreeable.  Sprinkling 
water  on  the  streets  not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  it  cools  the  streets. 

It  does  more.  What  becomes  of  tlie  water  thus  sprinkled  ? — it  eyaporates-^ 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapor.  What  causes  it  so  to  do  7 — ^heat.  Heat  is  the 
cause  of  evaporation ;  but  whence  does  the  water  obtain  this  heat  7  If  yon 
place  your  hand  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  brass,  how  does  your  hand  feel  ?— cold. 
Why  ? — the  iron  or  brass  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  hand — ^tlie  heat  passes 
from  your  hand  into  the  iron,  which  is  in  contact  with  it  So  here,  the  warm, 
heated  air  is  every  where  around  the  water— the  heat  passes  from  it  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  so  causes  it  to  evaporate.  But  will  the  air,  having  thus  parted  with  a 
portion  of  its  heat,  be  warmer  or  colder  than  before  7 — colder.    It  will  be  cooled. 

The  watering  of  our  streets  not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  but  it  also  cools 
the  streets  and  the  air,  and  makes  it  more  pleasant  for  people  to  move  about 

Example  VI.^The  Duck. 

Porm  ond  akope.    Ht  mode  tjfl^t  determineM  the  kind  ofewering,  the  eupply  qfoU^  the  poei- 

tion  tfUge  and  kind  qf/eety  and  the  biU.    Vtee. 

Th^  Duck  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen — about  23  inches  in  length — 35  in  girth 
--«nd  weighs  about  2|  lbs.  Exhibit  picture  of— has  two  legs,  placed  pretty  far 
back — effect  of  this — too  much  weight  in  front — Whence  when  walking  how  does 
it  appear  7     Clumsy,    Covered  with  feathers — ^bill— eyes,  &c. 

Aquatic — ^picture  out  the  term — Olives  partly  on  water,  partly  on  land.  Feeds 
on  insects,  grubs,  and  grain.  Trace  the  connection  that  subsists  between  its 
living  in  water  and  its  covering — what  might  the  water  do— make  it  cold — 
hence  what  7  A  thick  downy  covering — where  7  On  those  parts  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  water,  t.  e.  on  breast  and  belly — note  the  wisdom  in  this — 
specific  provision  for  a  specific  want 

Again  what  does  water  do  to  the  feathers — truffles  them — ^now  what  may  you 
observe  ducks  doing  on  a  rainy  day  ? — ^picking  and  dressing  their  feathers.  Note 
the  oil — compare  it  in  this  respect  with  a  droukit  hen — again  a  specific  provis- 
ion for  a  specific  want 

Compare  legs  with  those  of  the  hen — ^what  difference  7 — shorter.  Why  7 
Long  legs  would  interfere  with  its  motion  when  swimming.  Compare  feet  with 
those  of  the  hen — ^they  are  webbed — ^why  7  Show  how  it  uses  them.  Bring 
out  at  this  point  the  reason  why  the  legs  are  placed  far  back — illustration — in 
driving  a  boat  are  the  oars  exactly  in  the  middle— why  7  Again  a  greater 
weight  in  fh)nt  enables  the  animal  to  plunge  its  head  more  easily  beneath  the 
water. 

Compare  its  bill  with  that  of  hen — what  difference  do  you  observe — the  duck*8 
is  shaped  like  a  spoon — ^why  7  Show  the  nature  of  its  nostrils,  which  act  like 
A  sieve  in  separating  the  food  from  the  mud — the  tongue  also  is  veiy  broad. 

J^;g8— Feathers — ^Flesh. 

Example  VIL-^The  NesU  of  Birds, 

Heads. — 1.  The  use  of  the  nest 
2.  When  formed. 
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3.  What  determmes  the  sitoatioxL 

4.  What  determines  the  materiaL 
6.  What  determines  the  size. 

6.  Particular  examples. 
0.  The  thrush. 
h.  The  lark, 
c  The  eagle. 

Example  VIII — T?ie  making  of  Grain  into  MedL 

Heads. — 1.  Why  grain  requires  to  be  ground. 
2.  The  process. 
a.  The  drying — its  object. 
t.  The  separation  of  the  husk, 
c  The  sifting. 
d  The  grinding. 

16.  All  the  subjects  given  under  the  first  stage  may  very  appro* 
priatelj  be  gone  over  in  the  second,  somewhat  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted in  the  example  **  The  Duck."  The  various  parts  of  the  animal 
— their  relations  to  one  another — the  structure,  and  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  life,  may  be  thus  exhibited 
more  fully  than  was  possible  in  the  first  stage ;  and  the  lessons  thus 
made  the  means  of  communicating  much  useful  information,  and  of 
developing  the  faculty  of  observation  and  the  power  of  deducing 
nmple  but  very  important  inferences.  In  addition,  however,  to  tj^e 
list  of  lessons  already  given,  we  may  subjoin  as  specimens  the 
following : — 

The  eye — ^its  posiUon  and  protection. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea- water. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  into  thread. 

The  common  pump. 

The  thrasliing  of  com. 

What  is  smoke— how  may  it  be  consumed. 

Comparison  between  hen  and  duck. 

Comparison  between  cat  and  dog. 

Comparison  between  lion  and  tiger. 

Comparison  between  elephant  and  camelopard,  fta 

Glass— of  what  composed  and  how  manufactured. 

Paper — how  and  from  what  manufactured. 

Tears — their  nature  and  use. 

What  ought  to  be  the  exposure  of  our  gardens. 

How  to  prepare  good  tea. 

Why  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flower-beds  with  matting  in  a  clear  calm 

night. 
What  kind  of  clothing  should  we  wear  in  winter? 
The  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing^-of  tight  boots^  fta 
The  beaks  of  birds — ^why  difference  in? 
Which  is  warmer — a  sheet  or  blanket 
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The  preceding  examples  will  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  the  wide 
field  from  which  he  may  cull  the  subjects  of  oral  lessons. 

KOTXS  or  LES80K&— STAOI  THIRD. 

17.  In  regard  to  the  class  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  third  stage  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  paragraph  7.  The  train  of  reasoning  is 
considerably  longer  in  the  following  specimens  than  in  any  of  those 
l)reviously  g^ven. 

Example  L — The  Thermometer. 

Meaning  nf  word.  Variams  modes  of  determining  the  amount  of  heat.  Efftet*  of  heai  cmh 
stattt.  tixpanoicnfumitheomeaoureofkeat.  Expansion  of  iimUde  moot  otu'table.  Mer- 
cury eomtnonly  employed.  Glass  Tube.  How  graduated.  Y%e  ScaU.  OntignuU, 
Fakrenheit's.    Reaumur's.    How  reduced  to  the  same  standard. 

Means  Jieairmeasurej  an  infitrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  beat  in  any 
given  substance. 

There  are  various  modes  of  determining  the  amount  of  heat,  e.  g.  Ihe  setm  cf 
touch;  tliis  is  variable  in  difierent  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  in  dif^ 
ferent  states  of  the  body.  What  is  wann  to  one  may  be  cold  to  another, 
and  vice  versa;  this  consequently  would  not  suit — so  of  other  modes. 

The  effects  of  heat  under  given  circumstances  are  constant  for  all  places;  one 
of  its  effects  is  expansion.  Heat  expands  bodies,  and  that  uniformly  in  aU 
countries,  according  to  the  amount  of  it  Expansion  may  oonsequentiy  be  assumei 
08  a  measure  of  heat 

Solids  expand  under  heat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bo  easily  appredik 
ble.  Gases  expand  too  much  to  be  conveniently  employed.  Liquids  expand 
noW  BO  much  as  gases,  but  more  than  solids,  and  more  uniformly  than  eith^. 
JTence  the  expansion  of  liquids  is  employed  as  the  measure  of  heat 

Mercuiy  expands  very  uniformly,  and  is  most  commonly  employed ;  and  (y 
observing  its  expansion  and  contraction^  we  have  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  of 
heai. 

For  convenience  sake,  the  mercury  is  confined  in  a  tube,  containing  a  bulb  at 
one  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  other — tuJbe  made  of  glass — why  ?  (£xhibit 
model,  or  draw  one  on  blackboard.)    Show  how  the  tube  is  formed. 

To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  different  amounts  of  heat  in  any  substance  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  the  tube  ?uu  a  scale  fixed  to  it — ^how  formed?  Two  points  are 
selected  as  the  extremes,  these  points  are  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  wa- 
ter— ^plunge  the  tube  into  water  when  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  mark  whero 
the  mercury  stands  in  the  tube,  (mark  it  on  your  drawing,)  and  you  have  the 
freezing  point  Again,  plunge  it  into  water  when  boiling,  mark  where  the  mer- 
cury stands,  and  you  have  the  boiling  point  Call  these  two  points  any  num- 
bers you  choose,  say,  0  and  100 ;  divide  in  this  case  the  intermediate  space  into 
100  equal  parts,  and  you  have  the  scale.    These  equal  spaces  are  called  degrees. 

Such  a  Thermometer  is  called  the  Centigrade — why?  centum  and  gradua. 

The  one  generally  used  in  this  country  is  called  IhhrenfteiCs — why  ?  In  it 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  marked  as  32,  and  the  boiling  point  as  212.  The 
intermediate  space  is  divided  into  212 — 32=180  equal  spaces  or  degrees.  Show 
why  Fahrenheit  employed  these  numbers. 

Another  one,  called  Iieaumur\  has  the  two  points  fixed  at  0  and  80  re^MCfe- 
ively. 
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It  is  easy  to  reduce  Ihem  U>  the  same  standard^  thus,  the  distance  between  tho 
two  fixed  points  in  the  Centigrade  is  100,  and  in  Fahrenheit's  is  180.  They  are 
to  one  another  as  100  to  180,  or  as  5  to  9,  and  so  with  Reaumur^s,  kc 

Example  II. — The  Barometer. 

Meaning  of  teord.  How  eonttrueted.  Pre»9ure  of  atmotphert  tariet.  Scale.  Connection 
beUoeen  atmotpkerie  yr^^turt  and  weaiher.  ConneetUm  bettoeen  aimoopherie  preomre  and 
height.    Marka  on  common  bwomcUr. 

Is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Take  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  open  at  the  other,  fill  it  with  a  liquid, 
say  mercury,  put  your  finger  on  the  open  end,  reverse  it,  and  plunge  tho  open 
end  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  taking  care  that  no  air  gets  into  the  tube. 
Suppose  the  tube  to  be  33  or  34  inches  in  length,  will  all  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  sink  down  into  the  vessel?  No.  Why  not?  The  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tho  vessel  supports  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
What  height  of  mercury  will  the  atmosphere  in  ordinary  circumstances  sustain  ? 
About  30  inches.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  a  space  of  about  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  mercury  in  which  there  is  no  air.    (Bring  out  this  point  clearly.) 

The  atmosphere  does  not  in  all  circumstances  exert  the  same  pressure. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  is  gpreater — sometimes  it  is  less.  When  the  pressure 
increases  will  it  support  more  or  less  mercury  ?  Whether,  therefore,  will  the 
mercury  rise  or  fall — and  so  when  the  pressure  is  less.  Thus,  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  tho  tube  is  an  index  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any 
given  time  or  place.  To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  diflferenoe  of  pressure  thus 
exhibited,  a  scale  is  attjiched  to  the  barometer.  As  the  mercury  in  this  country 
never  sinks,  at  the  sea  level,  below  27,  or  rises  above  31,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  than  these  marked  on  the  scale.  Where  the  instrument,  however,  is 
employed  for  meteorological  purposes,  the  scale  must  descend  much  lower. 

Bring  out  the  connection  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  stato  of  the 
weather.  When  tho  weather  is  good,  tlie  pressure  is  greater  than  when  tho 
weather  is  bad;  hence  the  mercury  will  stand  higher  in  good  tlian  in  bad 
weather.  Before  a  storm  the  mercury  sinks  rapidly ;  hence  it  is  uf?ed  to  indi- 
cate the  weather ;  is  called  a  weatlier-glass.  Show  its  use  to  the  farmer,  the 
sailor,  ka. 

Show,  also,  that  as  we  ascend,  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  less, 
and  the  mercury  sinks;  hence  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  determining  heights. 

Explain  the  terms  wliich  are  marked  on  the  common  wheel  barometer.  Show 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  them — they  often  indicate  the  very  opposite  of  what 
actually  happens. 

Example  III. — Ikxo. 

ITaiery  vapor.    The  earth  a  good  radiator.    Radiation  eooU  the  eurfaee  of  the  earth.    Dew 

Jormed.    Application. 

The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  watery  vapor.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  vapor  depends  on  its  heat  Cool  tho  atmosphere,  it  will  contain  less 
— ^increase  its  heat,  it  will  contain  more  vapor. 

The  earth,  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  absorbs  a  large  amoint 
of  heat  In  tho  evening,  when  the  sun  has  set,  the  earth  radiates  its  heat  very 
rapidly.  This  radiation  soon  cools  its  surface.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with 
this  cooled  surface,  parts  with  its  caloric  to  the  earth.  Its  temperature  is  thus 
reduced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  capacity  for  watery  vapor  is  diminished. 
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The  vapor  it  contains  ia  condensed,  and  is  deposited  in  the  fbnn  of  dew.  lUiis- 
trate  by  bringing  a  cold  bottle  into  a  wann  room.  What  happens  ?  The  mois* 
ture  inside  the  window  of  a  warm  room,  when  it  is  cold  without,  &c. 

If  this  be  so,  where  will  dew  be  most  readily  and  most  profusely  formed? 
On  those  substances  which  radiate  heat  Such  ia  the  fact  How  can  you  stop 
the  formation  of  dew  ?  By  stopping  the  radiation.  Show  how  gardeners  take 
advantage  of  this.  Will  there  be  more  dew  on  a  clear  than  on  a  cloudy  night  ? 
Why  on  a  clear  night? 

Example  IV, — The  Land  and  Sea  Breeze, 

Introduction.  Land  a  bttttr  absorber  «f  heat  than  water,  ^jfecte  produced  by  its  grealer 
absorbing  power.  Land  a  better  radiator  thttn  water.  Effecte  if  this.  Caune  </  theoe 
breezee. 

You  have  been  by  the  sea-shore — ^you  have  been  at  the  bathing.  In  what 
direction  did  you  observe  the  wind  blowing  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  To  the 
land — from  the  sea  to  the  land.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  set,  and 
when  the  ground  began  to  cool,  in  what  direction  did  the  wind  blow  ?  From 
the  land  to  the  sea. 

Bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  better  absorber  of  heat  than  the 
sea — that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  remains  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  fiir 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  land.  In  bathing  on  a  hot  day,  you  must  have 
felt  the  water  cold,  and  the  sand  and  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  almost  insufferable 
hot. 

Wlien  the  sun  has  risen  to  some  height  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs his  heating  rays,  and  so  becomes  warm.  Tlie  air  coming  in  contact  with  this 
heated  surface,  becomes  also  heated,  is  rarefied,  and  its  equilibrium  destroyed. 
How  can  the  equilibrium  be  restored  ? — by  the  accession  of  cold  currents^ 
whence  will  tliese  come  ?  The  sea  does  not  absorb  heat  so  rapidly  as  the  land 
— ^its  temperature  remains  more  uniform — hence,  while  the  air,  resting  on  the 
land,  is  heated  and  rarefied,  that  on  the  sea  remains  cold  in  comparison — ao- 
cordingly  the  cold  air  from  the  sea  will  flow  in  upon  the  land  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

Again,  the  earth  not  only  absorbs  rapidly,  it  also  radiates  its  heat  very 
quickly — ^it  parts  with  it  &r  more  rapidly  than  tlie  sea.  Hence,  when  the  sun 
has  sot,  the  earth  cools  rapidly — ^becomes  colder  than  the  neighboring  sea.  The 
air  resting  on  tlie  land  partakes  of  this  coldness ;  and  being  thus  denser  than  the 
air  resting  on  the  sea,  flows  in  upon  the  sea,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Tlie  land  and  sea  breeze  is  thus  produced  by  the  different  absorbing  and  radi- 
ating powers  of  the  land  and  water. 

Example  V.^Why  does  Ice  float  f 

H^nt  ttiwrnde  bodiee.  Efeet  of  this.  Cnid  eontrnete^  and  oo  rendera  bodiee  apeef^ealfy  heap- 
t>r.  We  would  expect  ice  to  »ink.  What  would  happen  jf  tee  mtnk.  IceJIoate.  Wkj^t 
The  law  of  contraction  i»  arretted.    Wiedom. 

Heat  expands  bodies,  and  makes  them  specifically  lighter;  when,  if  liquids* 
they  rise  to  the  surface  and  float.  The  part  of  a  substance  that  is  hghtest  floats 
— ^tlius  the  cream  on  milk — ^the  dross  in  the  process  of  refining,  tc 

Ck)Id,  on  tlie  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  contracts  bodies,  and  so  renders  them  spe- 
cifically heavier.  Ice  is  produced  by  cold,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  and  if 
water  continued  to  contract  during  the  whole  process  of  congelation,  the  ioe^ 
when  formed,  would  be  specifically  heavier  than  the  unde^lying  water,  and 
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would  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  oold  still  continned,  a  new  lajer  of  ice  would 
be  formed  on  the  surfSuie,  and  when  formed  it  would  also  sink;  and  so  on,  layer 
after  layer  would  form  and  sink,  so  long  as  the  cokl  was  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
water. 

Picture  out  the  consequences  of  this,  especially  in  high  latitudes — ^the  rivers 
and  lakes  would  become  one  mass  of  ice,  which  all  the  heat  of  summer  would 
not  melt ;  all  life  would  die,  and  these  part  of  the  earth  would  become  a  dreary, 
icy  solitude. 

But  ice,  when  formed,  does  not  sink — it  floats  on  tlie  surface  of  water,  like 
cream  on  milk,  or  dross — Whence  it  must  be  lighter  than  the  under-lying  water; 
but  to  make  it  lighter  what  must  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tion ? — it  must  have  expanded.  Here  state  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when  wa- 
ter has  cooled  down  to  39  ^^  F.,  the  contracting  procees  is  suddenly  arrested, 
and  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  expand  imtil  it  forms  into  ice 
^-^upposed  to  be  owing  to  the  mode  in  wliich  the  crystals  of  ice  arrange 
themselves. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  expansion,  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  are  evi- 
dent enougli,  and  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
all-wise  God. 

Example  VI. — Applioaium  of  Ihe  foregoing  Lesson, 

Heads. — 1.  a.  Wliy  do  water  pipes  frequently  burst  in  frost? 
h.  How  may  this  be  prevented  ? 

2.  Danger  of  allowing  water  in  winter  to  get  into  chinks,  etc.,  of  build- 

ings.   Why? 

3.  Show  how  the  principle  may  account  for  many  ot  the  convulsions 

of  nature. 

Example  VIZ — Locality  often  determines  Custom, 

Etiery  people  retpiKt 
remtlt*  of.    Entombing 
the  Egyptian'9  bditf. 

Egypt — a  long  valley  formed  by  opposite  ranges  of  mountains ;  the  river  Nile 
flowing  between.  Soil  naturally  dry  and  sandy.  Gimate  dry  and  hot — ^rain 
seldom  falling — its  vegetation  depending  chiefly  on  the  Nile  overflowing  its 
banks,  thus  moistening  the  soil,  and  leaving  a  covering  of  mud.  Its  mountains 
abound  with  caves,  wherein  the  hyena,  jackal,  and  many  other  beasts  of  prey, 
have  their  abodes. 

Was  early,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.  Mention  their 
idolatry — some  of  the  objects  of  their  worship.  Many  of  the  native  animals, 
which  they  embalmed  and  kept  in  their  temples. 

Every  people  pay  great  respect  to  their  dead.  The  Egyptians  did  so  espec- 
ially. Refer  to  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  soil,  because  of 
its  sandy  nature,  and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevalent 
winds,  was  unfit  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Why  ?  Wind  obliterates  the  marks 
of  the  graves — the  hyena  and  jackal  could  easily  dig  up  the  dead  bodies.  How 
the  Egyptians  would  be  horrified.  Even  near  cities,  which  were  planted  near 
the  Nile,  tlie  graves  would  be  obliterated  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile 
when  it  overflowed  its  banks.  How  would  this  affect  the  Egyptians?  Set 
them  to  find  out  places  of  security  for  their  dead.  Whoe  could  they  turn  ?  On 
either  hand  mountains  looked  down  on  them,  displaying  caves — lay  them  therou 
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Thoy  did  go.  The  reeult — in  a  few  days  they  could  not  enter  them.  Why? 
the  effluvia  arising  fh>m  decomposition  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
What  then  ?  They  must  dispose  of  their  dead ;  and  they  desured  to  have  them 
safe^  and  firee  from  disgusting  sights  and  smells.  What  then  ?  They  knew  how 
to  preserve  the  animals  they  worshiped— do  so  with  their  dead  relatives — Whence 
embalming.  Train  out  why  they  laid  out  such  expenses  on  embalming — their 
belief  in  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  explain  the  murmuring  of  tlie  Israelites 
when  Pharaoh's  host  was  behind,  the  Red  Sea  in  front,  and  high  mountains  on 
either  side  of  them.  "  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  to  die  in  the  wildemcfls  ?  " — Exodus  c.  xiv.  v.  11. 

Example  VJI.—Rice, 

Conditiona  nece»9ary  to  ita  growth.  Air  and  light.  Heat.  Moiature.  Where  fuffiUed 
Natural  region  of  rice.  Mode  of  culture.  Nature  of  fruit.  Natione  who  live  on  rice. 
How  prepared  for  food. 

Assume  as  known  the  general  fact  that  vegetables  require  light,  air,  heat  and 
moisture.  In  all  parts  of  Uie  earth  the  first  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and,  in 
80  &r  as  they  are  concerned,  all  plants  might  grow  every  where.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  air  and  light,  rice  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  moisture. 

It  will  not  thrive  well  unless  there  be  a  summer  temperature  of  at  least  T304 
of  Fahrenheit  This  at  once  fixes  its  locality  to  a  certain  extent.  (Mark  off  on 
the  map  the  countries  which  have  this  temperature— i.  e.  those  lying  about  40O 
on  each  side  of  the  equator,  more  or  less  according  to  those  circumstances  which 
determine  climate.) 

But  even  within  these  limits  it  will  not  grow  every  where — e,  g.  not  generally 
in  the  west  of  Asia,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  kc.  Why?  Because,  although  there  ia 
a  sufficient  amount  of  heat,  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture.  A  great  abundance 
of  water  is  necessary  to  its  growth.  This  is  found  in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia,  the  In- 
dian Peninsulas,  China,  Japan,  United  States,  Italy,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa 
— ^lience  the  rice  will  grow  in  these  districts. 

We  have  thus  the  habitat  of  rice — but  even  in  the  districts  mentioned,  where 
we  have  all  the  conditions  specified,  rice  will  grow  in  certain  quarters  better 
than  in  others.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  each  plant  has  a  natural  locality,  where 
it  flourishes  best 

Show  how  it  requires  to  be  covered  with  water — ^where  the  rivers  do  not  nat- 
urally overflow  their  banks,  and  how  is  this  done  ?  By  irrigation.  Refer  to 
tlie  vale  of  Lombardy  and  the  Po.  Picture  out  the  scene.  Show  how  long  it 
remains  under  water — in  the  ground — mode  of  reaping,  &c. 

It  produces  a  greater  return  in  proportion  to  the  ground  under  cultivation 
than  any  other  grain,  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  &ct  that  it  contains,  a 
larger  amount  of  starch  and  a  less  amount  of  gluten  than  any  other  grain— con- 
sequently, bulk  for  bulk — ^it  is  less  stimulating  and  nutritious.  It  is  also  desti- 
tute of  fatty  substances,  so  that,  like  all  substances  consisting  chiefly  of  starch, 
it  is  not  well  fitted,  if  used  alone,  to  support  life,  although  it  is  very  advantag^us 
and  economical  when  forming  a  portion  of  the  food  of  man. 

What  nations  live  on  rioo — ^wliat  is,  in  general,  their  disposition  ?  Can  you 
trace  any  connection  between  their  sof^  dull,  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  the 
food  on  which  they  live. 

This  part  would,  of  course,  be  given  to  girls — our  fidr  readers  can  easily  sap- 
ply  the  necessary  noteSi 
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Example  IX.— The  CoUon  Plant 

HsAD& — 1.  GonditioDs  neceasaiy  to  its  growth. 

2.  Where  fulfilled. 

3.  How  grown. 

4.  How  preparod  for  manu&cture. 

6.  Its  importance  to  Britain,  and  the  dearableneas  of  having  a  sapplj 

ijrom  our  own  Colonies. 
6.  In  which  of  them  might  it  be  profltablj  cultivated. 

Example  X. — Oosawc  Cvfrrenia, 

Heai)& — 1.  Effects  of  heat  on  waters  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Effect  of  earth's  diurnal  revolution. 

3.  Combined  effects  of  these  two  influences. 

4.  Effects  of  interposition  of  masses  of  land,  fta 

5.  Trace  these  various  effects  in  one  known  current 

18.  We  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  Geography,  given  a  list 
of  subjects  suitable  for  oral  lessons  in  the  third  stage.  Similar  les- 
sons should  be  given  on  the  various  points  of  natural  science.  We 
shall  specify  a  few  as  mere  examples. 

Lessons  on  Heat — 

Communication  of  heat 

Conduction  of  heat 

Radiation  of  heat 

What  bodies  radiate  best  ? 

Distribution  of  heat 

How  may  heat  be  distributed? 

Absorption  of  heat 

What  kind  of  clothes  most  suitable  for  summer  and  winter  wear  ? 

Expansion  and  contraction. 

Thermometer. 

Liquefaction. 

Vaporation. 

Elasticity  of  steam — Steam  Engine. 

Lessons  on  Mechanics — 

Lovers — Practical  examples  of 

"Wheel  and  axle. 

Pulleys — Advantages  of. 

Inclined  Plane  \ 

Wedge  >  Practical  examples  of 

Screw  ) 

Lessons  on  Pneumatics — 
Elasticity  of  Air. 
Pressure  of  Atmosphere. 
Air  Pump— Common  Pump— Forcing  Pump. 
Fire  Engine,  Ac 
Philosophy  of  draughts— evil  effects  of— prevention,  &a 


\ 
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LeasoDs  on  Optics — 

Beflection  and  Refraction  of  light 
Description  of  the  eye— use  of  spectacles,  Ac. 
Telescope — Microscope — ^Magic  Lantern,  &c. 

As  examples  of  lessons  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  we  may  subjoin 
the  following : — 

Ventilation — of  private  dwellings — ^public  buildings,  Ac. 

Evils  of  bad  ventilation — dry  rot — ^flre  damp,  Ac. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  is  much  heated? 

Why  is  it  dnngcrous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  much  heated? 

The  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Tlio  connection  between  health  and  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air. 

Where  ought  a  bed  to  bo  placed — near  the  floor  or  at  some  distance  trom  it 

The  earnest  teacher  can  easily  find  subjects  of  lessons  suitable  for 
every  stage  of  progress.  The  more  common  the  objects  are,  the 
better,  as  they  will  thus  appeal  more  directly  to  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  will  tend  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  concerns 
of  every-day  life. 


XIV.   LESSON  ON  COLOR. 

BT   D.   R.   RAT. 


There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  color  in  nature,  tiz.,  yellow,  red,  and  blua 
rVe  first  is  most  allied  to  light,  and  is  a  color  having  no  characteristic  tone; 
the  second  is  characterized  by  warmth  of  tone ;  and  the  third  by  coolness  of 
tone.  Yellow,  red,  and  blue,  are  called  the  primary  colors,  because  out  of 
their  various  modes  of  combination  all  other  colors,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
are  produced.  The  three  colors  which  arise  torn  the  binary  union  of  these 
primary  colors  are  orange,  purple,  and  green,  orange  being  composed  of  yellow 
and  red— purple,  of  red  and  blue— and  green  of  blue  and  yellow;  they  are 
therefore  called  secondary  colors.  All  other  colors  in  nature  and  art  arise 
iVom  the  union  of  the  whole  three  primary  colors,  under  an  infinite  yariety  of 
modifications,  in  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 

White  and  black  represent  light  and  darkness,  and  are  not  therefore  consid- 
ered  as  colors.  When  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  of  corresponding  intensities,  arc 
united  together  in  equal  quantities,  a  neutral  gray,  similar  to  the  union  of  white 
and  black,  is  the  result;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  these  colors,  when  in  triple 
union,  to  neutralize  each  other. 

These  simple  facts  would  clearly  exhibit  themselves  ui  a  diagram  constructed 
like  the  accompanying  one  (but  without  the  dotting  and  straight  lining  by  which 
color  is  there  represented,)  by  coloring  the  space  within  the  two  curved  lines 
D  A  F  and  D  0  F  with  pure  yellow — ^the  space  with  the  similar  lines  D  B  E  and 
D  P  £  with  pure  red — and  tlie  space  within  the  similar  lines  E  C  F  and  £  N  E 
with  pure  blue. 

The  colors  thus  put  together  must  be  of  equal  intensity,  and  quite  transpar- 
ent Gkimboge  yellow,  crimson  lake,  and  Prussian  blue,  are  quite  suitable  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  this  kind.  £ach  color  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  other  is  put  on,  and  then  applied  quickly  in  order  to  prevent  the  washing  up 
of  those  first  laid  on.  By  this  means  the  space  D  A  F  L  remains  yellow,  D  B 
£  G  red,  and  £  G  F  K  blue,  while  the  space  D  G  L  is  orange  color,  £  G  M 
purple,  F  L  M  green,  and  the  center  space  G  L  M  gray,  all  arranged  ui  harmo- 
nious order,  both  as  to  that  of  succession  and  union. 

The  primary  and  secondary  colors  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  a  primary  < 
and  secondary  alternately,  as  in  the  rainbow.  The  yellow,  which  being  neutral 
as  to  tone  unites  with  the  warm-toned  red  on  the  one  side  ui  the  production  of 
orange,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  cool-toned  blue  in  the  production  of 
green,  while  the  red  and  blue  neutralize  their  respective  warmth  and  coolness 
in  the  production  of  the  secondary  purple.  The  manner  In  which  the  most 
powerful  harmonies  of  color  occur  within  this  circle  is  as  follows:— Aon  the  line 
A  E  we  find  opposed  to  the  neutral-toned  primary  color  yellow,  the  secondary 
color  purple^  in  which  the  warm-toned  primary  color  red,  and  the  cool-toned 
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Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  ByG.  P.  Marsh.  New  York: 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  thorough  understanding 
of  the  English  language — at  once  fascinating  and  instructive  to  the  philologist 
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and  to  daily  experience. 

Fasquelle,  (Louis,)  New  Method  or  Learning  the  French  Language. 
Revised.     New  York:  Iverson,  Phinney  ft  Co.     1860. 

We  have  found  Profl  Fasquelle's  "  Method, ''  and  his  Course,  generally  what 
ho  claims  for  them,  "  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  acquiring  the  French  Lan- 
guage." 
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Sompkin,  Marshall  ft  Co.    p.  136. 

Language  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  and  International  Com- 
munication; OR,  Manual  of  the  Teacher  and  Learner  of  LANGUAOsa 
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Persons,  thus  subiolbing,  can  reoeive  their  volumes,  each  month,  as  issued,*by  mil],  poatsfe 
prepaid ;  and  volumes,  thus  sent,  will  be  protected  from  iqjury  by  strong  wrappers^ 

BROWN  &  TAGGABD,  Pubushxbs, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mth  mi  i^ajpttUt^  Sd^QoI  ^0q|$, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


25  and  39   COR.\HILL,   B08TOi\. 


A  NEW   AXD    REVISED    EDITION    OF 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

fltattrttod  wltd  ovtr  Fifty  Knsrif(R(t» 

On€  Volume^  12m(k 

The  interest  lately  awakened  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  occaRioned  by  the 
rapid  proprross  of  the  science,  has  called  forth  this  elaborately  revised  and  elegantly 
illustrated  edition  of  Smellie ;  and  the  publishers  expect  it  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
generous  reception  by  teacher  and  educator. 


WORCESTER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTORY. 

ANCIENT   AND    MODERN. 

THE  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

In  9tf  Y«l«   l2mo, 

Tliis  Standard  AVork  has  for  many  j'ears  occupied  a  high  place  among  text 
books.  The  now  edition,  beinf(  printed  from  entirely  new  stereotype  plates,  is  a 
great  improvement  u}x>n  former  editions.  Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Fresh- 
man Class  at  Harvard  College  are  examined  in  this  book. 


E  ATO  N'S 

mW  TREATISE  on  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

One  Volume.    ISmo. 

This  excellent  work  continues  to  be  received  with  great  favor  by  the  teadiers. 


"WaiTcn  Colbiirn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 


EATON'S  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

Which  is  a  course  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Me- 
thod ;  adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  by  James  S. 
Katon,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic. 

This  book  follows  tlte  same  general  plan  which  has  made  Colbum's  First  Les8on» 
so  deservedly  popular  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

By  Jons  D.  PmLBRiCK,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

This  set  consists  of  Twnety  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  large  Cords  ;e  ach  Card  con- 
tainmg  Two  Tablets,  and  complete  in  itselC  The  subjects  illustrated  are  the 
Alphabet;,  Penmanship^  Drawing,  Punctuation,  Numerals,  Sounds  of  Letters  and 
Syllables,  and  Words  and  Sentences  for  Reading. 

BROWN  &  TAGOARD,  Pitblishsbs, 

BOSTON^ 


T.  O.  H.  P.  BURNHAM, 

143  "Wasliingtoii  Street, 

orpoftiTs  TBI  OLD  Bocm  cnuRcn, 

Senior  Partner  of  the  late  welUknovm  firm  o/'Burnham  Bros. 

CORNHIL.L.,   BOSTON. 


ym*^ 


HIS  STOCK  COMl'RISES  UPWARDS  OF 


2,Q)%M%%   f#i«Srii 


9 

BotI)  Ancient  anb  fHobmi, 

To  which  he  is  constantly  making  additions,  from  Libraries,  Auction,  Importation, 
etc.  Always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices,  the  most  important  pub- 
lications in  all  the  various  departments  of  Literature,  embracing  works  on 

THEOI.O«Y,    HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

Yoyagres  and  Travels,  Natural  History,  Arcitec- 

ture,  Agriculture, 

EARLY  PRINTED,  CURIOUS  AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

ALSO, 

LAW,  MEDICAL,  CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  FOREIGN,  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL, 

^VND    MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  supplying  Colleges,  Seminaries,  SchoolSy 

and  Public  Libraries. 

LIBRARIES  and  PARCELS  of  BOOKS  PURCHASED  FOR  READY  MONET, 

AXD  BOOKS  &XCIIANGED  ON  LIItEBAL  TERMS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AS  SOON  AS  ISSUED. 


HE  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

• 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY'S  MISCELANEOUS  WORKS,     1  voL,  8vo,    $2.25. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY'S  ARCADIA.     1  vol.,  8vo.    $2.50. 

DEGER.VNDO  ON  SELF-EDUCATION.     1  toI.,  12mo.    $1.25. 

STORIES  OP  HENRY  AND  HENRIETTA.    12mo.    75  cents. 

APELLES  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.    A  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Ernest 
Carroll.-'     16mo.    88  cents. 

•flTHREE  ERAS  OP  WOMAN'S  LIFE.    12mo.    $1.00. 

rSELF-FORMATION;  or.  The  History  of  an  Individual  Mind.  In  1  vol.,  12ma  $1. 

vCORRESPONDENCE  OP  BETTINE  AND  GUNDERODE;  a  Sequel  to  Goeth's 
-Correspondence  with  a  Child.    1  voL,  ]2mo.    $1.25. 


Every  l^ajx  Kis  O-WTi  Frinter. 
LOWE'S    PATENT 

Printing  and  Letter-Copying 

WITH  WHICH  VOU   CAN   PRINT    YOUR   OWN    LABELS,  BILLHEADS, 
CIRCULARS,  CARDS,  ENVELOPES,  &C. 


'  jiccompnyinK  enpraving  is  a  fair  reprpBpntotion  of 
ibe  Liiii-e  Printing  Praeg,  but  we  bere  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion  of  jt  At  one  end  of  a  cs8t  iron  plaM,  wbicli  la  the 
bed  o(  ilie  prflBB,  and  upon  irbich  is  placed  ibe  lype  to  be 
■  priul«(l,  aCauda  a  stout  iron  poal,  whicb  KirreB  as  a  fidcTuni 
r,  caiTjinn  a  conical  roller.  As  the  conical  roller 
It  towards  tlie  bod  of  the  prcBJi,  it  brinpi  down 
the  tympen  upon  the  tjpe,  where  it  is  confined  until  the  rollor  has  passed  orer  it  The 
Itnpresiion  can  be  incroased  or  leaaenod  at  pleasure,  bj  turning  up,  or  down,  the  nut! 
on  tLe  top  of  the  perpendicular  post,  oo  nhich  the  roller  ana  revolves,  one  of  whicb  is  a 
check  nut,  to  bold  the  otbor  from  turning  when  the  arm  is  moved  round,  and  to  obtain 
an  even  impreasioa  on  tho  other  end  of  the  conic  roller  neareit  tlie  handle^  the  small 
upright  screws  are  to  be  turoed  up  or  down,  as  occasion  maj  require. 

sizs:  Attn  frioe:. 

Press  No.  1 5  by    8  Incites Five  Dollars. 

Press  No.  2 B  li.r  12  Inches Tea  Dollars. 

Press  No.  3 12  by  14  Inches Sixteen  Dollars. 

Press  No.  i 13  by  17  Inches Twenty-Kive  Dollars. 

Press  Ko.5 19  by  23  Inches imy  Dollam. 

PRINTISC   OFFICE,  NO.   1 TEN  DOLLARS. 


Can  of  Black  Ink, , . 

Iron  Chase,  for  rasleoiiig  the  type^ 

Blocks  and  bearers, 


Press,  five  by  Biz  inches, ^iM 

1  (buntoT  typo,  with  all  Uie  marks  in 

coDnnon  utio,  lar^  and  small  letters 

with  spaces,  coutaitiing  1T42  type,     3.00 

Ink  Boiler, 25 

lukBoi, 26 

PRINrrNG  OFFICE,   No.  3 THIRTT  DOLLARS. 


Press,  12  by  U  inchoB $18.00 

One  fount  of  plain  ty[ie, 3.00 

Two  founts  of  fancy  typo, 4.00 

Cotoposing  Stick, 1.60 

Case  for  t)-pe, 1.00 

Ink  BoUer, 1,60 


Can  of  Ink, . 

Chaso,  1.00 

Blocksand  Bearers, 1.00 

OfBee  complete, $30.00 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Hos.  Henry  BAnxiBD,  LL.D. — Editnr  of  the  American  Jeumof 
of  Education. 
Tour  Press  cun  bo  turned  to  manifold  use  in  Family  Kducation,  and  in  all  large  Kduca- 
tionalEstnbUslimont.1. — Iknowof  no  betlcr  school  tlian  the  PrititingOIBcc,  fordCiiuiring  tho 
AoiiVof  correct  spelling,  capitslizalion.  punctuation,  and  paragrapbitig;  and  one  of  your 
style  of '' Ofilcoa"  oven  "Na  One"  will  answer  any  their  purposes.  Composilion — that 
terror  of  the  school  boy,  and  abomination  of  the  College  student,  can  be  mude  a  psstine, 
when  associated  with  Lellrrt  from  oar  GirraporuUiit,  Travelt,  Diary,  Kola  of  Liuent, 
Aporli  of  S])eediea  and  Debala,  and  otlier  articles  (br  B  PAPEB  to  be  reud  and  circulat- 
ed Mnong  the  scholars  of  a  school  EiaminatioD  by  written  or  printed  questions,  oan  be 
made,  not  only  an  aunual,  or  seml.annual  exerdse,  but  a  monthly,  or  weekly  or  OTen  k 
daily  test  of  the  progress  of  the  cliua,  without  infolvioK  so)'  considerabla  expHiBe,  In  • 
school  where  the  teacher  owns  one  of  your  Offlcsa,  [My  Nol  S]  udhuft  prinWgadCaat* 
mittae  on  Printing.  If  I  had  two  himdrad  dcdlan  to  evpena  on  Apparatus  SM  A^^ 
onces  for  a  School,  I  should  inntt  at  le«il  $S0  in  jcur  Printing  0Bab1Svaa\NitT\aM. 


EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

jBirp.A.'rz^sa'zixt.s. 

Account   Book   Manufacturers, 

No.  136  WaslilDstOB  Btrc«l,  Bwton, 
I'OBIIVG'S  SCHOOL  A^D  STFDT  CLOSES, 

lOSLIlT'g    FEW    BOLAB    TEIL1IBIC    OIOBE, 

COSOEB  &  FIELDS  AMERICAS  WEITISO  PLUtD, 

WOOD'S     MONOCHROMATIC     BOARDS. 

IVARRETT   tc    DAWSON'S  GOLD  PENS, 
CgplH  lot  PEACnCAL  PSnUHSXIF,  VSniIlO  BOOK,  to.,  fto. 


Stylei  of  Hoimting  and  Friots  of  Olobn. 

IS  Inch  il-iiiiHlet,  nn  Rronied  Pcdntal  BUsdi  und  Culan.  fa  p*ii (IS  DO 

IS  inch  dHUBMw.  oa  Unboituj  Pnna  Etuodt.  pBfta, SI  00 

!■  iKh  dtaiMMr,  nn  Utharmj  PniMSMiuli.  parnir, 90  M) 

»iiiehditDcUr,onN>lH«DT8mi-8MiHl>.nc|Hir. ,  19  W 

S  iHDh  lllanMH,  on  MahiiniT  Fnm  8twi4>,  Mt  »li. ID  «> 

'  '—'-■'■ —  -)nMil>s(iiiirSBiii<-9ludi,^|w>, 100 


J«lin-in.w9ol«rT«lluri.,,..„ , _, 

IB  inch  dlinMcr,  maniirutDnd  bj  u^Tmin  Bmllh'i  Londna  EnpiTlnp,  on  BnimFd  P*- 

dmsl  Btandi,  nnpiir. 100  DO 

PukimCuH SCO 

Flemiiig'i  L(BiKii  In  Gtotnphgrind  AHroiiuni]! on  tbe  Gkiln,  publiibsd  bj  ui, jvict nch,         W 
Tbng  GLoiia  (n  iiiansr>clurH  upon  (hi  mnilielinliliciitiiKipla.i'ilh  FnnmcribHarwoad 

TEE   MEW    BOLAB   TELL1TBI0   QLOBE. 

Thii  nxr  aiticlt  of  Apparatiu  la  t  III  inch  TmiHTiiiL  Gtnii,  nf  tha  beat  iHanhctai*, 

IndaL  which  uicnt  m  tha  canLar  iipun  a  metallic  bate,  on  whioh  art  rajireaaniAl  the  alfna  of  tha 
Zodiae.  IbadnvaoTtbamnnlh,  fca.  In  (blaiwiiar  iB  a  nerpendlcurar  wIrt,  lapm  tba  tun  uf  which, 
it  a  aniall  nill  ball.  leprMntiix  the  point  occupied  tiTitie  Sun.  B>  movini  tha  Indei.  tlit  Banh  ia 
made  Ut  ravalv*  alniut  the  Hun,  white  the  Inda^  poiali  oat  Ih*  different  Sifi»  Ihrau^h  whiali  Iba 
Eatlh  fianaa  in  IbedilTcnrnl  munlhi  of  Ih*  jaar,  and  alio  tht  lima  whan  [he  Bquinoiei  necdr. 
Tha  nawn  fur  the  ehanfaa  at  tba  Saaaooa.  tba  lenflh  of  Daji  and  Ni(li>>.  niBH  of  Eclipaga. 

fiwatiuHi,  B»/'nMlil]'°biUF4liBiSb7lk£.    PrtoanfQIiiU  w^Huual.Sn^  ""  ' 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

UAXVWACTJJWLKD   BT 

E.  S.  RITCHIE, 

818    WASHINGTON   STRKET,   BOSTON. 

tLLVITBATIX* 

necliaiilcs,    PneamatlGi,    Electricity,    naffnetltm, 
Hydranllcf,    Optlct,  Astronomy,     Cbemlitry, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


And  all  other  branches  of  Phjrieal  Soienoe. 

The  fadlitiee  of  the  Eetablishment  are  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  eteam 
engine  and  the  most  perfect  machinery,  and  all  articles  are  made  on  my  oim  prem- 
ises, under  my  own  inspection ;  and  eyery  Instrument  will  be  personally  examined. 

All  descriptions  of  Apparatus,  with  improTed  construction  and  finish,  constantly 
on  hand,  and  new  and  Taluable  Instruments  will  be  made;  those  of  a  higher  order, 
illustrating  modem  researches  in  Physical  Science,  and  also  a  class  of  good,  yet  low- 
priced  Apparatus,  for  Common  Schools. 


The  Establishment  possesses  every  &cility  for  the  manufacture  of  Appara- 
tns,  and  every  Instrument  will  be  highly  finished,  efficient  and  warranted  perfect 
I  have  permission  to  refer  to  the  following  gentlemen : 

Rt  Rev.  Aloxzo  Potter,  D.  D„  Pliiladelphia. 

Prof!  W,  H.  C.  Bartlett,  West  Point. 

Joseph  Uenrt,  L  L.  I).,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Pro£  Elias  Loomis,  Now  York  University. 

Pros.  Lorix  p.  Andrews,  L  L.  D.,  Kenyon  College. 

ProC  W.  B.  RoDOERS,  Boston. 

John  S.  Hart,  L  L.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Horace  Mann,  L  L.  D.,  President,  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

P.  A.  P.  Barnard,  L  L.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi 

H.  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Snell,  Amherst  College. 

Pres.  A.  Means,  D.  D.,  Oxford  College,  Ga. 

Rev.  Wif.  G.  EuoT,  D.  D..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prof  J.  CooKE,  Jr.,  Harvard  College. 

Prof.  Marshall,  Tufls  College. 

ProC  B.  Frankun  Greene,  RensseUier  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Prof  Ira  Youno,  Dartmouth  College. 

Joseph  Suluvant,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Education,  Columbus,  0. 

Rev.  D.  Marsh,  Quebec 

Rt  Rev.  IL  W.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Iowa. 

Elbridge  SMirn,  Free  Academy,  Norwich. 
A  Catalogue  of  100  pages  octavo,  illustrated  by  over   3    hundred  Engravingi^ 
with  descriptions  and  prices  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE, 
313  WashmgUm  street^  BosUm  Mom. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


NO.  34.    GROVE    STREET,  NEW   YORK. 


SCHOOL  FlTUtlTUBK. 


R  PATON,  24  GROVE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


Xann&otnTU  Teaohen'  Deiki  and  (3uun,  Tablet,  Chain  nitii 

Book  Baskets  attached  for  In^t  Soholan,  Book  Caies, 

Draft  Boardi,  Ink  Weill,  and  Coren,  Blatai,  a 

nbatitnte  for  Blaok  Boards,  of  any 

dimendou  required,  fto. 


R.    PATOIf, 

funiiebes  bis  deais,  with  an  improved  style  of  Ink  Well  with  Cover, 
■vhich  are  sold  to  order. 


R.  Paton  manufiuitures  a  Uap  Rack,  in  which  Uape,  Charts,  and 
Diagrams,  of  any  kind,  can  be  snapended  on  roller^  and  each  nused 
and  lowered  by  a  single  itring. 


NEW   AND   IMPORTANT   WORKS, 

Jmt  PabUihtd  hj  OHATlTiTM  80BIBHIB,  194  Onad  Bt,  VewTork. 


LECTURES   ON   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

fil  HON.  OEOROE  P.  MARSH. 

1  vol,  8vo.,  pp.  700,  priee  93. 

^Thb  Lectures  are  addressed  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few ;  to  thoee 
i^ho  have  received  such  an  amount  of  elementary  discipline  as  to 
qualify  them  to  become  their  own  best  teachers  in  the  attainment  of 
general  culture,  not  to  the  professed  grammarian  or  linguistic  in- 
quirer.— Extract  fnnn  Preface, 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  RKADTI 

ART   OF  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  PULPIT.  THE  SENATE,  AND  THE  BAR. 

BY  PROP.  IC.   BAUTAIN. 

Edited  by  ft  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.    With  Additions,  Boles  of  Debate,  etc 

1  Tol,  l2mo.,  price  $1. 

This  work  is  by  a  distinguished  pulpit-orator  of  Franco ;  long  ha- 
bituated to  address  some  of  the  most  polished  auditories  of  the  French 
capital.  It  is  the  fruit  of  his  studies  and  experience,  and  deals  with 
the  subject  con  amore. 

Many  who  are  in  Uie  habit  of  delivering  public  addresses  will  read 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  their  own  embarrassments,  and  will  also  dis- 
cover many  valuable  solutions  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset 
them  in  their  trying  vocation. 

The  whole  is  written  with  great  clearness,  and  with  a  skill  possessed 
only  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  To  all  speakers 
this  book  will  be  invaluable. — Troy  Whig, 

We  have  never  met  a  book  to  be  compared  with  this  for  the  good 
suggestions  and  sound  views  it  contains  on  the  subject  it  treats.  The 
volume  abounds  in  useful  hints  for  speakers  of  all  classes,  and  on  all 
subjects,  grave  or  gay. — New  York  Examiner, 

Also  JUST  READY,  THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  tbe 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST; 

IK  CHROXOLOOICAL  TABLES. 

BY   THE  REV.  PROF.  H.  B.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

1  vol.,  folio,  price  ^. 

A  Synchronistical  View  of  the  Events,  Characteristics,  and  Culture  of  each 
Period ;  including  the  History  of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines ;  to- 
gether with  two  Supplementary  Tables  upon  the  Church  of  America,  &c.,  kc 

The  valuo  of  this  work  to  the  general  reader  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  the- 
ological  student,  will  be  evident  from  a  rapid  glance  at  its  contents. — N.  F.  Tribtme. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  history  will  see,  at  a  glance,  how  valuable  for  con- 
stant reference  and  ready  classifying  is  such  a  work.  For  fullness,  scope,  and 
general  accuracy,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  its  line  comparable  to  it. —  WtUch- 
man  and  Keflectar. 

The  work  is  of  the  Herculean  sort  The  amount  of  material  in  it  is  amazing : 
scarcely  a  name,  or  an  event,  of  any  moment,  within  the  entire  compass  of 
Christian  history,  will  be  found  wanting.  The  General  Index  contains  twenty 
thousand  references.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 
K.  Y,  Observer, 


CHARLES  8CRIBNER,  121  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

RAMBLES  AMONG   WORDS: 

THEIR   POETRY,  HISTORY,  AND  WISDOM. 

BY   WILLIAM  8WINT0N. 

1  ToU  ISoo.,  prie«  $L 

The  liambles  are  designed  for  the  illustration  of  the  rich  stores  of 
interest  and  instruction  in  Words ;  their  Poetry,  History,  and  Wisdom. 
These  mines  of  word-wealth — first  opened  by  Home  Tooke,  and  in  a 
measure  worked  by  Mr.  Trench — are  here  for  the  first  time  fully  ex- 
plored, and  their  manifold  treasures  brought  forth. 

MRS.  LINCOLN  PHELPS'  NEW  WORK. 

HOURS  WITH  MY  PUPil&   1  VOL.,  12  MO.,   #1. 

The  long  experience  of  Mrs.  Phelps  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
her  acquaintance  with  social  life  and  manners,  are  embodied  in  this  work. 

''  Mrs.  Phelps  is  a  lady  of  refined  taste  and  of  remarkable  vigor  as 
a  writer.  The  contents  of  this  volume  embraces  dissertations  on 
almost  every  subject  going  to  make  up  character,  and  deal  largely 
with  the  requirements  of  social  and  home-life." — Tr<ty  Daily  Timet. 

AUoy  Nearly  Roady^ 

BY  THE  LATE  RE7.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D.. 

FORTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  A  FRIEND. 

IN   2   VOLS.,   SMALL   OCTAVO. 

This  will  be  the  only  memoir  of  Dr.  Alexander  published. 

PEASANT  LIFeTFsWITZERLAND, 
By  Anna  C.  Johnson,  author  of  "  Peasant  Life,  in  Germany."     1  vol., 

12mo.,  11,25. 

TIMOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LA'sFaND  GREATEST  WORK. 

GOLD  POIL-flA\[}fBRED  PROif  POPULAR  PROVERBS. 

Br  THB    AUTHOR    OF    "  TIMOTHY    TTFCOMB's    LETTERS,"   &C. 

Ono  vol.,  l2mo.,  $1. 

"  Dr.  Holland  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  racy  and  vigorous  of 
essayists.  With  sturdy  common  sense,  high  moral  principle,  and 
thorough-grounded  religious  convictions,  he  unites  trenchant  wit, 
genial  humor,  and  an  unaffected  quaintness  of  diction.  His  favorite 
subjects  are  the  shams  and  falsities  that  pass  as  genuine  in  society, 
and  these  he  exposes  with  a  satire  at  once  kindly  and  death-dealing. 
No  writer  of  his  class  could  be  more  entirely  free  than  he  is  from 
anger,  bitterness,  or  scorn  ;  his  power  consists  in  the  vividness  with 
which  he  reflects  the  concentrated  rays  of  essential  and  sacred  truth 
on  the  very  face  and  front  of  the  pernicious  maxim,  opinion,  custom, 
or  habit  that  he  would  demolish.  *  Gold  Foil*'  is  a  series  on  quite  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  not  one  of  which  can  be  read  without  unflag- 
ging interest,  or  can  fail  to  leave  fructifying  thoughts  on  matters  of 
high  personal  and  social  moment" — North  American  Review. 

ALSO,    NOW    READY, 

Twentieth  Edition  TIJCOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LETTERa 

ONE  YOL,    12mO.,  fl. 

Tenth  Edition  BITTER-8WEET.    Bf  Mme  author. 
ONB  VOL.,  12ifo.,  75  Mots. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher. 


BOaTOM   BCQOOL  FOENITDBE. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  TTRMITUBE. 


E.  H.  BUTLEB  AND   CO. 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PubliBhed  by  E.  H.  Butler  ft  Co.,  Vo.  137  South  Fourth  Streeb 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  for  sale  by  the  principal 

Boohaellen  in  the  United  Statea 

BIITCHELE.*8  8SRIB8  OP  OBOGRAPMICAIi  IVOfUKS. 

MITCHELI/S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  A  new  edition,  mnch  enlarged,  with 
new  illtiAtrationA  nnd  mam.    Square  12  ma    Price  42  cent«. 

MITCHKLL'S  INTEIiMEDlATE  OR  SECONDARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto 
size,  witli  forty  m:u)^,  all  beautifully  colored,  and  more  than  a  hundred  engravinga 
i]lu«trHtin^  the  «ul))eot.    Price  34  cents. 

MITCHELI/S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS,  Revtscd  edition.  The 
Geographv  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  engravings,  mostly  from 
original  designs.  The  atlas  contains  forty  accurate  maps,  all  of  which  arc  colored. 
Price  S1.20. 

This  scries  of  Geojirraphical  Works  has  been  before  thf  public  for  several  year*, 
nnd  been  more  widely  circulated  in  the  Schools  in  every  part  of  the  United  l^tates, 
as  well  as  in  the  British  Possessions  of  North  America,  than  ony  former  publi- 
cation. Its  popularity  is  maintained,  and,  for  its  accuracy  of  details,  its  lateness  of 
information,  and  its  superiority  of  maps,  it  has  no  rival. 

The  present  edition  contains  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Kane  in 
the  Arctic  Regions,  and  of  Dr.  Barth  and  his  party,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  Afrifji. 

That  this-series  may  be  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  it  has  received,  an  active  cor> 
respondence  will  ho  maintained  with  Voyagers.  Discoverers,  and  Travelers:  the  vari- 
ous Geojrraphicnl  Societies  will  be  ccmsultea,  and  all  new  and  important  facts 
obtained  from  the-^o  and  other  sources,  will  be  at  once  incorporated  into  the  various 
works.  From  time  to  time,  as  heretofore,  a  complete  and  thorough  revision  of  all  the 
volumes  wHl  be  made,  that  the  series  as  a  source  of  geographical  knowledge  and  as 
favorite  text-books,  may  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  fauUkss, 

GOODRICH'S  APPROVED  8BRIB8  OF  HISTORT. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  other  Portions 
of  America.  For  the  use  of  i^hools.  By  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.  1  voL  12mo.,  860 
pages,  emlio^sed  back*.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRIOH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  AMERICAN  CHILD'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  introduction  to  the  Author's  Pictorial  History*  of 
the  United  State*. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMLTX  G.)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Pic- 
torial Hi«(tor3'  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
Samuel  (i.  Oooirich.    1  vol.  12mo.,  444  paces,  embossed  backs.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICii'S  (SAMUEL  G  )  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A  Pictorial 
History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Modem  Italy.  For  the 
use  of' Schools.    By  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.    1  vol,  12mo.,  838  pages.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  PARLEY'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  A 
Brief  Omponiid  of  Universal  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samnel  G. 
Goodrich.     1  vol.  12mo..  809  pages,  embossed  backs.    Price  94  cents. 

GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.)  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD- 
A  new  enlarged,  revised  and  newly  illustrated  edition  of  Parley's  Common  School 
History.    Price  $1.00. 

These  histories  are  written  in  a  lively  And  pleasing  stvle,  aboundins:  in  iHustratlre 
anecdote<i.  incidents,  nnd  descriptions,  the  histories.  In  all  cases,  being  based  on 
Geography,  illnstratc<l  by  maps.  The  manners  and  customs  of  each  country  and 
ajje  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  The  works  are  freely  supplied  with  Engmvinga, 
giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  views  oV"  cities,  Monumems,  battles, 
etc.  They  have  been  got  up  with  great  care  and  expense,  and  are  published  In  a 
supenor  style.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America 
or  huroiMj,  that  may  challenge  comparison  with  these,  either  in  interest,  accurocT, 
or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution.  The  publishers  are  able  to  add  that  they  have 
received  the  approbation  of  leading  men,  and  are  introduced  into  the  principal  semi- 
naries throughout  the  United  States.    They  are  uniform  in  size. 

Sinele  conies  of  the  above  Books  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  at  on»- 
ha  f  the  retail  price;  the  remittance  may  be  made  in  money  or  stamps. 

iB.  H.  BUTLER  ft  CO., 

He*  lat  testk  Foarth  St.,  PhUedclpkla,  Pa* 


GREENLEAF'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


For  District  Schools. 

1.  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

2.  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

3.  COMMON  SCUOOL  ARITHMETIC. 


High  Schools  and  Acadoniies. 

4.  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC. 
6.  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 
6.  ELEMENTS    OP    GEOMETRT. 


This  Series,  in  its  revised  and  improved  form,  surpasses  all  others — 
In  being  a  co6EcmvB  sbries,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  and  Commercial  Col- 
leges; it  having  been  found  that  less  than  four  books  on  Arithmetic  can  not  be 
succossfullj  used  for  four  grades  of  schools ;  and  that  the  Algebra  and  Geometry 
in  a  mathematical  course,  sliould  be  by  the  author  of  the  arithmetics,  in  order  to 
follow  most  advantagoounly  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

OREEXLEArS  MATHEMATICAL  W0BK8  tre  no  untHed  books,  orof  doubtnil  repnUtion. 
No  other  wurks  of  the  kltu\  have,  in  the  same  time,  si-cured  so  ffenerol  an  intntduction  into  the 
best  schools  in  all  {larts  of  the  t'nitcii  States,  or  have  be«n  as  hVhly  recommended  by  eminent 
teachers  and  mathematicians.  The  demand  for  them  in  ISJJO,  amidst  an  nnparallelod  competition, 
with  liberal  qfertt  to  ftpchaitge  out  Ort^tl€<nf9 old  boot§  icith  ntte^  has  \tecn  nnprecedented; 
and  although  occasionally  hastily  displaced,  are  generally  reinstated  after  a  trial  ot  the**  new"* 
book. 

OREENLEAFS  ARITHMETICS  are  now  widely  used  thronirhont  the  Tnited  States,  their 
annual  sale  belny  greater  than  any  other  series.  XTpwards  of  2UU.00O  were  called  for  in  18S0,  and 
the  demand  fur  them  is  iiicrvaslng.  The  revised  and  much  Improved  editions  of  these  booka,  are 
considered  by  the  best  Educators  to  be  /or  in  advance  of  any  other  similar  worfcsi  Teacbert 
and  School  Directors  are  invite<1  to  examine  Grksklxap's  Sksiss  before  making  a  selection. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  has  recently  adoiited  Orconleafs entire 
Arithmetical  Series  for  the  l*ublic  Schools  of  that  aty. 

The  Controflera  q/"  the  Public  Sehooln  qf  ih*  CUy  and  County  qf  Philadelphia^  December, 
1SA9,  adopted  the  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics  for  the  Puttlic  iithtioU  of  that  Dis- 
trict; and  the  series  Is  used  in  the  schools  generally  in  most  of  the  cities  and  kirgur  boroughs  of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  OP  \'ERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSmRE  bare  recom- 
mended the  use  of  ( f  reenleafs  entire  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  the  Common  SehooK  of  those  States, 
and  the  scries  has  alreaily  gone  into  geneial  use  in  them,  and  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

A  suppiv  of  the  books  will  be  furnished  to  schools  for  %Jlr»t  introduction^  In  exchange  for  In- 
ferior works  in  use,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Teachers  having  the  former  e<lition  of  either  of  GreonleaTs  Arithmetics  in  use,  can  exchange  them 
for  thA  **  revised  edition*^  at  one-half  the  usual  prices  on  application  to  us,  personally  or  by  letter. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPEAKER,  wmtaining  Exercises,  original  and  Belecte<l,  in  prose,  poetry  and 
dialogue,  fi>r  declamation  and  recitation ;  and  an  elocutionary  analysis,  exhibiting  a  dear  explana- 
tion of  principles,  with  rules  for  each  clement  of  oral  expression,  nractically  Illustrated  in  a  syo- 
matlc  course  of  lessons;  by  Henry  B.  Moglathlln,  A.  M.;  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Twen- 
tieth CiUtion,  enlarged  and  ImprovctL 

PARKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION;  New  Stereotrpe 
cdtion,  reviscil,  enlanred  and  Impmved,  from  the  fifty -flth  I'dition.  12mo.,  morocco  back,  (-i  Teoct 
hook  in  nearly  all  the  Ac4tdemiev  in  the  United  Staiee.) 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS,  with  English  Notes,  by  Charles  Folsom,  A.  M. 

CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES,  with  English  Noteo,  by  F.  P.  Leverett,  A.  M. 

FISK'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR;  FISK'S  GREEK  EXERCISES,  Ac 

\*  All  interested,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  freely  wiUi  us,  and  to 
examine  tlie  revised,  pcnnaneut,  stereotj-ped  edition.  Our  descriptive  Catalogue 
furnished  on  application  by  mail 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  00,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


GROVER   &   BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING  MACHINES 


FOR  FAMILY  USE, 


AND 


*||attufo(tun)t0  f  uvp0$t$ 


•  I  •#>  I  • 


OVER40,OOO  IN  DAILY  USE, 

IN  THE 

UlDtTED  STATES  AND  TEHniTOHtESt 

GIVING  UNIVERSAL   SATISFACTION. 

These  Machines  sew  from  two  Spools;  the  thread  requires  no  re-winding;  and 
thej  make  a  stronger,  handsomer  and  more  elastic  seam  than  'any  other  Machine. 
They  perform  their  work  with  a  rapidity  never  before  equalled, — are  almost  noise- 
less in  their  operation,  and  are  favorites  in  every  family  where  they  have  been 
introduced. 

GBOVEB  &  BAKES  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

18    SUMMER  STREET,  Boston. 

495    BROADWAY, New  York. 

730    CHESTNUT  STREET, Philadelphul 

181    BALTIMORE  STREET, Baltdiorb. 

58    WEST  FOURTH  STREET, Cixcinnatl 

115    LAKE  STREET,  Chicago.    . 

1 24    NORTH  FOURTH  STREET, St.  Louds. 

9 1  MONTGOMERY  STREET,     .       .       .       ,       ,    Sak  Fbaxcisoo. 


A  New  Chart  and  Manual  of  History. 


PALMER'S  CHART  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

With  a  Text-Book  on  the  same,  upon  a  plan  Novel  and  Attractive. 

Designed  for  the  use  of 

HOOI.S,  ACADE]n[IES,  AlVD 

Alsp,  for  the 


*^^j 


This  Work  has  boon  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher  of  Tlistorr,  to 

supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  for  a 

TEXT-B  O  OK, 

SPECIALLY   ARIIANUKD   FOR   A   COURSE   OF  I>'«TRUCTION. 

It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  fart/9  and  dates^  thrown  together  withwil 
regard  to  causes^  or  the  ord^r  of  their  occurrence,  and  requiring  constant 
referenoe  to  other  works  for  explanation,  but  a  history  in  itself,  \\\  which 
all  the  important  events  from  the  earliest  to  tfie  present  time  are  clearly  and  accu- 
rntely  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style. 

THIS  WORK  18  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

PLATES    AN1>    A    CHART, 

ill  which  all  the  connecting  links  in  the  succession  are  sho^,  the  reigninp 
families  so  grouped  and  designate  that  memory  is  aided,  interest  awakeniMi, 
attention  secured,  and  the  ^^ royal  road"  to  a  knowledge  of  English  Hiptorv 
lK)inte<l  out. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  12mo.9  470  Pag'esf  and  executed  in 

superior  style. 

The  CHART  is  an  elegant  colored  engraving^  highly  ornamental  for  the  Parlor 

or  Library. 


Prire  of  Book,  •1.25;  Chart,  4|9.00;  Both  togetlior, 

Teachers  who  wish  to  examine  the  work  with  rcfcronco  to  introducing  the  Haniv 
to  their  HchoolH,  will  receive  a  Book  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  for  fl.OO,  and  a  Chart 
rt'iuly  for  mounting  or  framing,  for  the  same,  or  $2.00  for  both.  An  extra  larire 
i  'hart  for  the  School-room,  mounted  on  rollers,  by  Expreu^  for  $4.00. 

E.  CARRINGTON  £  GEO.  PALMER, 
PunusiiERs, 

No.  150  Asylnm  Street,  Hartford,  Coim. 


*'  Jiachen,  PareiUa,  and  ike  Drimd$  ofEchicaiion  generoBy  wHl  consuU  their  tue 
intereaU  hy  a  carefid  exanUMiion  ^  tkU  series.  Their  general  iniroduetion  into  all 
good  schools  is  certainly  only  a  ^[uestion  of  time" 


THE   INDEPENDENT   SERIES 

OP 


#ttttine,  §t^mftivt,  f  kgisial. 


AKD 


By  GEORGE   SCHROETER, 
Chartographer  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 


The  study  of  the  earth  must  ever  possess  the  deepest  interest  to  all  the  dwell- 
ers upon  its  surface.  Henoe  the  value  of  Geography,  as  a  means  of  education,  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  when  persued  in  its  true  spirit  and  with  a  proper  method. 

While  this  subject  is  almost  universally  introduced  into  our  schools,  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, the  facilities  for  conveying  useful  information,  and  of  giving  an  accurate 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth  in  its  great  physical  features,  liave  been  in 
this  country  almost  entirely  wanting.  Hence  the  study  of  Creography  has  justly 
been  regarded  by  all  intelligent  teachers  as  but  little  more  than  a  mere  memorizing 
of  dry  and  unprofitable  &cts  and  statistics,  distasteful  to  the  pupil  and  without  sig- 
nificance as  a  branch  of  education. 

The  author  of  these  Maps  has  made  an  effort  to  remedy  the  defects  so  promi- 
nent in  this  branch  of  education,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  study  of  Geography  to  the 
rank  of  a  true  science,  while  he  has  aimed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  sim- 
ple and  attractive  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  class  of  pupils. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  obvious  fact 
tliat  the  Eye  is  the  most  efficient  instrument  in  elementary  education.  He  ha.s 
therefore  aimed  to  present  not  only  pictures,  but  trtdhftd^  Ufs4ike  pictures,  of  the 
earth  in  perfect  conformity  to  nature.  Since  first  impressions  are  the  most  permanent^ 
it  has  seemed  to  him  aU-important  they  should  be  accurate  and  well  defined. 

T)ie  following  are  among  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Independent  Series : 

1.  They  are  large  and  free  from  lettering.  The  execution  is  bold,  distinct, 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  efiect  of  a  picture. 
The  Mountain  Bofi.  River  systems  are  clearly  defined.  All  the  great  leading  facts  of 
Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  presented  in  a  form  to  strike  the  eye  and 
impress  the  mind  of  the  student 

2.  They  are  all  constructed  on  a  uniform  scale. 

3.  It  is  shown  in  each  map  of  this  series  that  a  part  of  the  globe  is  represent- 
ed and  the  projection  is  accurately  computed  according  to  this  principle,  no  attempt 
bemg  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  compiler.  The  pupil  is  thus  taught  the  re/- 
ative  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  masses  but  all  the  subordinate  divisions,  both 
of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the  teacher  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  various  portion  of  the  earth.  The  student  is  also 
enabled  accurately  to  compute  distances  firom  place  to  place  by  measurements  up- 
on the  maps. 

4.  A  great  amount  of  detailed  information  is  given  so  that  t?ie  endless  variety 
of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  the  pupil  induced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teach- 
er, to  exercise  his  judgment  and  Xoform  a  definite  opinion  respecting  tlie  general  types 
and  ruling  laws.  It  is  thus  that  facts  are  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  general  defi- 
nitions, and  are  not  mutilated  to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

5.  The  coloring,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefUlly  arranged  and  taste- 
fully executed,  so  that  the  outlmes  are  most  graphically  presented. 

6.  The  maps  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  text  -books 
published,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

7.  Judiciously-selected  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale, 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  fully  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  accom- 
pany each  number  of  the  larger  series.  It  is  confidently  belieyed  Umt  these  pro- 
files alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  series. 

p.  REID  A  CO.,  Publiskers, 

864  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


S  O  K  R.  O  E  T  E  R.'S 

^tx'm  of  (Bmtim,  §tstt\p!at,  Jl^sital,  <c  ^istoriral 

MAPS. 


Tliero  are  two  scries.  Tho  larger  consists  of  the  following  maps,  19  in  all,  av- 
eraging about  tliirtj-six  square  feet  each,  witli  a  key  for  teachers  use. 

1  Map  of  North  America, $:j  0(» 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  running  East  and  West. 1  50 

1  "        '*                "            ''       North  and  South, 150 

1  *    Europe, 2  f>0 

1  "    Profiles  of  alwve,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheets 1  50 

I  "    Asia, 4  00 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 2  00 

1  "    Africa, 2  50 

1  "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  50 

1  "    United  States, 4  00 

1  *•    Profile  of  above,  running  East  and  West, 1  50 

1  "        *•              "            "        North  and  South, 150 

1  "    South  America, 3  00 

1  **    Profile  of  above,  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  one  sheet, 1  50 

I  "    Central  Europe, 4  00 

1  "    Ancient  Greece, 1  50 

1  "    The  Roman  Empire, 2  00 

1  "    Eastern  Hemisphere, 3  00 

1  '*    Western        "         3  00 

X  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  and  consists 

of  the  following,  10  in  all,  with  a  kej  for  teachers  use. 

1  Map  America, 1  50 

1  '•    Europe, 1  25 

1  ••    Asia, 2  00 

1  "    Africa, 1  25 

1  "    United  States, 150 

1  '•    South  Amenca, 1  60 

1  "    Central  Europe, 150 

1  ''    Eastern  Hemisphere, 1  50 

1  *'    Western        "          160 

1  ''    Illustrations  of  Mathematical  Geography, 1  25 

S^*  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  above  series  will  be  sold  singly. 

Institute  Teachers  and  Lectusers  will  be  furnished  with  Setts  of  these 
Maps  for  use  in  Teachers*  Insdtntes,  at  reduced  rates. 

OmcE  or  THX  Cuouc  or  nix  Boabd  or  Educatioit,  ) 

Cor,  of  Grand  and  Elm  SU,^  > 

New  York,  April  87th,  I860.  ( 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1860, 
the  Committee  on  Course  of  Studies  and  School  Books,  reported  to  the  Board,  "that 
thoy  had  carofiilly  examined  'the  Independent  Series  of  Sdiool  Maps^'  and  deemed 
it  advisable  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  supply  list,"  adding  that  ''The  Maps 
are  large,  very  accurate,  and  contain  information  not  to  be  found  in  those  now  used 
in  the  Schools." 

The  Board  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution  directing  said  Maps  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  Schools  from  the  Depository  of  the  Board. 

THOMAS  BOESE,  Clerk. 
Myron  Finck,  Deputy, 

P.  RE  ID  &  CO.,  Publisken, 

864  Canal  8txe«t,  IKvvf  ^cp^l. 


Valuable  Text  Books  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 


<>  ^  » t» 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  WTaUCTUAt  mtOSOPHV- 

BY  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D. 
1      VOLUME,    ISxno.       rHICE    ^l.SO. 

ThiH  valuable  work  standi,  without  question,  ftt  the  head  of  Text  books  in  the  line  of  Intellec- 
tual Philoflophy.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  mind  which  has  had  the  largest  experience  in  teaching, 
and  combines  the  result  of  many  vears  of  the  most  laborious  research.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  introdnoed  Into  our  eolle^es  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.— No  teacher  or  pro- 
fessional man  should  be  without  it 

The    Elementy  of  Moral    Science. 

By  J.  L.  DAGG,  D.  D.,  kUe  President  of  Mercer  University,  Georgia. 

AITTIIOS  or  "jfAXTAL  OF  TIHOLOOT,*  **ClIU»ni  ORDKB,^  ETC.,  ETC. 

1  ToL,  ISmo.      Prioe  '9I. 

l>r.  Dagg's  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  writer  will  be  a  euarantee  of  the  great  value  of  this  work 
as  a  Text  book  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  for  Ministers  and  the  Family  Circle. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  NEOESSAEY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT: 

A  TRBATISB  ON  PURE   AlVD   APPUED  LOGIC 

BY  WILLUM  THOMSON,  D.  D. 

Pbovost  or  TUB  QuKEN^s  CoLLBOB,  OxFOBDu    1  vol^  12mo,  tinted  paper.    Price  |L 

This  work  is  used  as  a  Text-book  at  Harvard,  the  N.  T.  University,  Rochester  University,  etc. 


9 

ARRANGED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  BEJTS  CHART  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 
CompMe  in  oru  volume^  oblong  quarto.    Price  ^  1 .25.— ^^^  hlankejbr  reproduction. 

A  HEW  HETHOB  EOB  LEARHIHG  THE  FBEITCH  LAHGVAGE. 

BY  PROP.  JEAN  GUSTAVE  KEETKLS. 
1  VOIi.  12mo.    PRICE  $L26> 

KEY     TO    THE    N  E  TV^    METHOD. 

BY  THE  SAME.      PRICE  40  CESTTS. 

A  Collegiate  Coarse  in  tke  Frenck  Ijangaage. 

BY  THE  SAME.   PRICE  $1. 

These  works  have  been  adopted  at  the  Packer  and  Polytechnic  Institates,  in  Brooklvn ;  the 
8pin|^  Institnt^  bv  Messrs.  Qark  A  Fannlnfr«  Madame  Chegary  &,  Provost,  and  many  others,  in 
New  York;  by  rtw.  Louis  Agassiz,  Harvard  College,  and  others  in  Boston:  and  by  nearly  all  the 
principal  Seminaries  and  Academies  in  Washington,  BaltimcH*e,  and  Philadelphia. 

THE     UNIVERSITY    ALGhEBRA. 

BY  JOHN  F.  STODDARD,  AM.,  AirrnoK  or  ▲  series  or  authmetics, 

AXD  PBOF.  W.  D.  HENKLE. 
1  VoloiMe,  Sva     Sheep,  gl-AO* 

THE    ELEMENTARY    ALG-EBRA. 

,*  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORa 

1  VOLUME,  12mo.     6HBEP,  01.75. 

Tho  University  Algebra  is  the  most  extensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  publisheil  in  Auurica. 
The  Elementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely  introdaced. 

Elcmcntis  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  A  Hygiene. 

BY  J.  R.  LOOMIS,  LI*  D^  Pbesidext  of  Lewisbcko  UxiVEBKrrr. 

1  Vol  12mo.  Ck>lored  Plates.  Price  75ots. 

A  woric  of  rare  and  acknowledged  excellence. 


^•*- 


8HBLD02f    dk   CO.*8   Complete  Catalogue  sent  on  appUcalton. 

Sample  copies  of  the  above  for  examination  sent  by  null,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one  half  the  prices 
annex^.    Address,  ._ 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  PabUshers, 

115    NaaMO  Street,  New  York. 


THE    EMPIRE    CiTY    SCHOOL 

\ATMANIi:i.  JOIintiON,  Proprtelor,  «00  UudMn  81.,  Naw  Xork. 

IllMtraUd  Cirmlars  /orwnrded,  on  ApplkaHon. 


No.   ID.— t'.I<>t.>inK  lj»m»»'  Col.L«B»  ^M."- 


FOR  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 


*>•> 


IN    FIFTY    VOLUMES,     AS    FOLLOWS: 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,      .  6  Vols,   i  OLIVER  QOI-DSMITH,      .  4  Vols. 

HENRY  FIELDING,       .  4  Vols.      TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,      •      6Vol». 

LAWRENCE  STERN,  2  Vols.   ,  DEAN  SWITT,    ...  6  Vols. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,       .  2  Vols.   |  DANIEL  DEFOE,        •      •      2  Vols. 

CHARLES  LAMB,  6  Vols.   ,  WILLIAM  HAZLITT,   •      •  6  Vols. 

LEIGH  HUNT,      .      •      •  4  Vols.   ;  Boswell'sLi«?of  JOHNSON,  4  Vote. 

VvU'v  lur  volume,  l)Ound  la  cU»th,  $1.2.%:  library  sht'op,  $1.80;  h»lf  calf  etlt  or  antique, 
$2.2^.    Ihu  complete  st>t  in  two  neat  cub^'ts  bound  in  half  calf  or  antique,  $11^50. 


■^4m*^- 


'^t  ^Warlr  ^rr nr|  Classirs, 

IX    FIFTEEN    VOLUMES,    AS    FOLLOWS: 

Montaign^s  Complete  Works,  4  vols-  [  Fenelon^s  Telemachus,  •   1  voL 

P^^cal's  Provincial  Letters,    1   "      ,  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.   .      •     1    " 
Pascars  Thoughts,  etc.,      •    1   "      1  "        La  Henriade,  etc.   •  1    ** 

De  Staers  Germany,  •     •      2   "         La  Fontaine's  Fables,    •      •      2    ** 
De  StaePs  Corinne,         .     .    1   "      |  Chateanbriand's  Martyrs,      •  1    ** 

Fricv  T>or  volume,  bound  In  cloth,  $1.2.');  library  sheep,  $1.50;  half  calf  gilt  or  antique, 
$2.25.    The  complete  net  In  a  neat  caiw,  $88.75. 

THU  LIFE  OF  THOMA8  JEFFBRSO.^,  by  U.  H.  Raxdall,  LL.D..  lUoatrated  with 
hevcral  Steel  Enpnivinf^K,  various  Csc-similics,  indadinff  the  orifftnal  draft  of  the  Deelaration 
of  Indi'pcndenc«».  8  octavo  volumes,  bourfd  in  cloth,  $7.50;  library  sheep,  $9;  half  calf  gilt 
or  antique,  $12. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  TIIOM.18  JEFFERSON,  being  his  Autobiography.  Ccrres- 
iH)ndenc<%  KeportA,  MeAMipea,  Addresrtos  and  other  Writings,  official  and  private.  Edited  by 
11.  A.  Washington.  In  9  volumes,  octavo,  cloth.  $22,50;  libraiy  sheep,  $i7;  half  calf,  an- 
tiiiue,  $81,50. 

YOl'NG  AMERICAN'  STATEHMAIV,  a  complete  Political  Uistory  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  formation  of  our  <*overnment  to  the  fn-esent  time.  One  large  octav<s  1065 
|Mii;c8;  price  $8i,50.  Itccoumiended  by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  editors  of  every  party,  as 
miiKirtial  and  Invaluable 

RECX>LLBCTIO\8  OF  WASHLVGTOIV.  By  O.  W.  P.  Curtib.  With  a  Life  f>f  the 
Author,  by  Mbs.  Lek,  of  Virginia.  Illustrated.  One  volume,  octavo,  $2.50;  in  half  an- 
tique, $4. 

ADVE.Vri  RES  ON  THE  WBBT  C^OAST  OF  AFRICA.  By  Kev.  C.  W.  Thomas. 
of  Georgia.    Second  Edition,  $1.25. 

GENERALS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHLNGTON,  by  Chiep  Justice  Maksiiall,  illastrate<l,  12m(\ 
rioth,  $1. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  FRANCIS  MARION,  by  W.  Oilmokk  8»»u,18mo,  illustrated, 
cloth,  $1,00 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  NATHANIEL  GREENE,  by  W.  Gilmork  Simws,  12mo,  illus- 
trntcd,  cloth,  $1,00. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  L-XFA^^ETTE,  by  Wm.  Clttek,  12mo,  illustrated,  cloth,  $1,00. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  ISR.IEL  PLTNAiM,  by  William  Citttkb,  12mo,  illustrated,  cloth,  •]. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  DANIEL  MORGAN,  <»f  the  Continentel  Army,  including  notices  of 
the  Battles  of  Saratoga,  the  CVtwpens,  Ac,  by  James  Gbaham,  of  New  Orleans,  l2mo,  doth, 
|1,2,\ 


DERBY  &  JAOZSON, 

498   Broadway,  N.Y. 


C|f  ifetional  (Eiitian  of  IrMnij's  Marks. 

This  fln6  edition  of  the  WORKS  OP  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  (Including  the  LIFE  OF 
WABHINGTON,)  will  bo  published,  for  sabscrlbers  only,  in  Monthly  Volnmes,  price  $1.S0 
eftch ;  pftyable  on  delivery.  Beautiftilly  printed  on  heavy.  HUi)crflno  pai»cr,  of  the  vorv  best 
qoality,  and  sabstantially  bound  in  heavy,  bevelled  boiinln.  Each  vohmio  illustrated  with 
Vignette  on  Steel  and  Wood.    The  Series  comprises  the  following  works : — 


Knlekerbocker'fl  New  York.   1  vol 

Sketch  Book.    1  vol 

OMttoibiw  aai  his  OmbimibIoim.  8  toIa. 

Braoebridce  HaU.    1  vol 

Tnlee  of  a  Traveller.    1  vol. 

Aatoite.    IvoL 

Crayon  MiMellaiiy.    1  vol 


Captain  Bonneville.    1  vol. 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  .1  vol. 
Mahomet.    2  vols. 
Granada.    1  vol. 
Alhambra.    1  vol. 
\Voirert*fl  RooAt.    1  vol 
Life  of  Washinston.    5  vols. 


In  all  Twenty -one  volumesw  Subscrintions  reciMvod  for  the  whole  series,  or  for  the  Works, 
(without  the  Washington)  sixteen  volumes. 

This  edition  will  bo  sold  ^tocluMvely  to  SubtcriWr^,  and  will  be  j;reatlv  superior  t4>  any 
ever  before  issued.  A  very  handsome  set  of  these  univorsally  i>opular  works  is  thns  placed 
within  the  means  of  all,  the  publication  being  extended  over  twenty-one  months. 

CTnifoHn  with  this  Series,  as  a  Companion  Volume,  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of 

"SA-LM^GUISriDI," 

(By  Irvino  Pauldin'o,  kc.) 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  K  A.  Dutckinck,  Esq.    1  vol    $1.50.    Now  Rttedy. 

Orders  received  also  for  the  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  IRVING,  to  be  issued  shortly, 
uniform  with  this  edition. 


Gt,  P.  PUTNAM,  Agent,  Publisher, 


115   Nassau  Htrcet,  IVew  York. 


ALSO  NOAV  READY, 

New  Editions  of  IRVING-'S  WORKS,  Complete. 

Which  may  be  had  of  the  publisher  or  through  any  bookseller. 

III.  Thf  Library  Edition,  large  iffpe.  Cinn- 
pltte  in  5  toff,    bro.^  icith  Maps,  dfo. 


Irving's  whole  Works.  Suiuiyside  Edit. 

(INCLUDING  WASHINGTON.) 

On  tinted  paper,  with  Steel  Vignettes;  neatly 
put  up  in  Doxea.    Complete  in  21  vols. 

A.  ;ama  cloth,  $28.00  L  fhU  ct  anUq.  $66.00 


D.  hf.  call;  neat,  44.00 
£.  hf.  calf,  extra,  47.00 
r.  hf.  call;  antiq.  47.00 
G.  hf.  mor.  extra,  47.00 
H.Aillc£,  extra,  0&.OO 


K.  M\  mor.  ext  (VS.0O 

B.  sheep,  extra, 
white  paper,     . 
(No  plates,)  80.00 


Irving's  Works.    Sniuiyside  Edition. 

(OMITTING  WASHINGTON.) 

Same  style  as  above,  in  boxes.     Complete  in 
16  vols.    With  Vignettes. 

L.  cloth,    .    .    $20.00  R.  hf.  mor.  ext  $35.00 
O.  hf.  calf,  neat,   82.00  * 

P.  hf.  oalL  extra,  89),00 
Q.  hf.  calf,  anUq.  85.00 


S.  full  cf.  extra,  40.00 
T.  anUquo,  .  42.00 
IT.  mor.,  extra,    ftO.OO 


Irving's  Life  of  Washington. 


I. 


Cmn- 


Tk€  Popular  Edition  in  \^mo. 
pMe  in  5  vol*. 

Cloth 

Sheep, 

Half  caU^  extra,  or  antique, . 

IL    The  Sunnyidde  JSdHi<m  in  12mo.  Cotn- 
plttt  in  6  voU. 

On  tinted  paper,  with  24  Steel  plates  and  2-1 
Woodcuts. 


$7.00 

aso 

12.50 


Cloth,  .  $aoo 

Half  calf,  extra,   18.00 
Half  calf;  antiq.,  18.00 


HC  mr.  gt.  edgs.  $14.00 
Full  calf,  extra,    16.00 


Hf.  calf  antique,  $16.00 
Full  calf,      .        20.0U 


Hoth.  .  .  $10.00 
Sheep,  .  12.50 
Half  calf,  extra,  16.00 

IV.     The  3fount  JWnon  EdilUm. 

5  vols.    8vo.  (like  the  last.)  with  all  the  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  and  SteeL 

Half  morocco,  gilt  edges,    .        .        .    $22.00 
The  same,  full  calf,  extra,        .        .         25.00 

V.     The  Illuttraied  Edition. 

(With  102  Kngravines  on  Steel,  and  numerous 
Wooilcuts.)  5  vols,  hnperial  Svo.  large  paper. 

Cloth,     .        .    $20.«»'  Hf.  ef.  antique,  $8a00 
Half  mor.  extra,  8U.0U;  Full  mor.  extra,  36l00 

Bayard  Taylor's  Works.  Complete 

TRAVKT.*^  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF 
THK  WOLD.    Bv  Bayard  Tatlob. 

s  vols.    12mo.     With  plnt«*s.    In  a 

Ik>k,  cloth $10.00 

The  iinie.    Sln'C]»,  12.00 

^  ITnl/noir    i.v«MI  18.00 

is!oo 


Half  cald  extra, 
Half  calf,  antii|ne. 


Standard  Books. 

LAFEVKR'S  ARCIHTFATITRAL IN- 

STIin  rn  >R.    PK.ftisely  iUustralod ; 

a  suiK'rb  and  valuable  work.    1  vol. 

4to,halfmor.,  pilttop*.  $16.00 

MASON'S  Ai:T  MANUFACTURES. 

12mo.     lllustrateil.      ...  2.00 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES;  CoojM^r, 

( 'ole,  Crawford,  Irvi nj^ .     By  l^ntf.ii. 

W.  Grenne.    12mo.,       ...  .75 


BAHNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Th£  following  circular  i8  addressed  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  on  one 
or  more  of  the  points  briefly  treated  of. 

Regular  SubscrtbbB8.  The  terms  to  regular  subscribers  are  $4  for  the 
year,  for  or  two  volumes,  or  for  four  consecutive  numbers.  To  non-subscriber* 
the  charge  is  $1.50  per  nun^ber,  and  $3  for  a  single  volume. 

Shecimex  Xumbers.  To  persons  applying  for  specimen  numbers  oCBanwnVs 
American  Journal  of  Education^  with  a  view  of  becoming  subscrilx'rs,  a  copy  of 
the  last  number  issued  will  be  mailed,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents,  lialf 
the  price  at  which  single  numbers  are  sold,  and  twelve  cents  in  stamps  lor 
prepayment  of  postage,  at  tlie  office  of  publication. 

Postage.  The  law  applicable  to  postage  on  tins  quarterly  periodical  is  as 
follows:  "  For  each  periodical,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weiglit,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  one  cent ;  for  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
one  cent  If  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  the  same 
is  either  mailed  or  delivered,  then  half  the  above  rates  are  charged,"  Tlie  weight 
of  each  number  of  this  Journal  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  ounces ;  making 
fidl  postage  from  eleven  to  fifteen  cents  per  number,  or  from  forty-four  to  sixty 
cents  a  year;  and  postage  paid  in  advance,  at  either  end  of  tlie  route,  six  to 
eight  cents  per  number,  or  from  twenty-two  to  tliirty  cents  a  year. 

Mailing.  The  numbers  of  the  Journal— done  up  in  single  wrapper  of  stout 
post-office  paper,  and,  when  addressed  l)eyond  New  England  and  New  York, 
tied  up  with  strong  twine — are  mailed  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  sub- 
scriber who  has  paid  up  his  subscription  for  the  year,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
publication  of  each  number,  viz.,  tlie  15th  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December.  If  a  number  does  not  reach  its  destination  in  due  time,  the  fault  i.s 
not  witli  this  office. 

Kzoiianges.  The  publisher  looks  for  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  notice  of  the 
reception,  and  a  specification  at  least  of  the  subjects  of  (he  several  articles,  from 
those  journals  which  have  solicited  an  excliange,-  and  an  omission  of  this  cour- 
tesy is  supposed  to  indicate  tliat  no  further  exchange  is  desired. 

Tub  Fibst  Series.  A  general  index  {sixty-four  pages,  nonpareil,  douhk 
cohtmns,)  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  tlio  Journal,  wjll 
be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  address  of  any  person  making  application  for 
the  same. 

Memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  Kaumer's  German  UNiYERSinES,  and  Papers  for 
tue  Teacher.  Subscribers  and  purchasers  of  complete  sets  of  tlie  American 
Journal  of  Education  are  advised,  that  nearly  all  of  the  contents  of  these  sepa- 
rate works  have  been,  or  will  1)e,  embraced  as  articles  in  the  Journal ;  and  that, 
unless  they  wish  to  have  them  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  they  need 

not  purchase  them. 

FRKDKRIO  B.  PERKINS, 

PuhlisJifr  of  3itnar<rs  Annrican  Journal  ff  Fdvcatimi. 
Uarffordy  Com.,  18C0. 
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L    THOMAS  DOWSE* 


Thomas  Dowsk,  whose  devotion  to  books  under  circurostanoet 
generally  deemed  unfavorable  to  culture  of  literary  tastes,  was  often 
citedf  during  his  lifetime  to  stimulate  youth  and  laboring  men  to 
form  the  habit  of  reading,  and  whose  name  is  now  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  several  literary  institutions  established  or  enriched  by  his 
benefactions,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  and  died  in  Cambridgeport,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1856. 

His  father,  Eieazer.  Dowse,  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven 
with  his  family  from  Charlestown  on  June  17,  1775,  his  house  being 
one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  that  day.     After  a 
short  time  passed  at  Holliston,  he  established  himself  at  Sherborn,  a 
small  town  in  Middlesex  county,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
there  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  leatlier  dresser.     At  the  age  of  six, 
Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  tree ;  and  a  rheumatic 
fever  setting  in  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  acci- 
dent, a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  pain,  through  life.     At  the  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  on  the  farm  ;  forming  at  the  same  time 
a  taste  for  reading,  which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  that^ 
by  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  read  all  tlie  books  he  could  pro(*.ure 
in  Sherborn.     All  his  little  earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books.     He  had  no  education  but  what  could  be  obtained  at  the 
town  school.     He  continued  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
father  till  he  had  attained  his  majority.     He  was  then  seized  with  a 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.     A  neighbor  of  his  father's,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  that  traded  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia  ^  London, 
offered  him  a  free  passage ;  he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  his 
own  expense.     Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  by  land,  he  en- 
gaged a  passage  in  a  coasting  vessel  from  Boston.     Head  winds  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  the  coaster  till  the  vessel  had  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  opportunity  of  visiting 

*  Abridged  from  aDlMoiirse,  by  Hon.  Bdwurd  Brerett,  at  the  openlof  of  the  DowMlmUtucc 
in  Cambridgeport,  and  before  the  MaMacboMtta  Hittorical  Soci^j. 
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L    THOMAS  DOWSE* 


Thomas  Dowsk,  whose  devotion  to  books  under  circurostanoet 
generally  deemed  unfavorable  to  culture  of  literary  tastes,  was  often 
citedf  during  his  lifetime  to  stimulate  youth  and  laboring  men  to 
form  the  habit  of  reading,  and  whose  name  is  now  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  several  literary  institutions  established  or  enriched  by  his 
benefactions,  was  born  at  Charlestowu,  Mass,,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  and  died  in  Cambridgeport,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1856. 

His  father,  Eieazei;  Dowse,  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven 
with  his  family  from  Charlestown  on  June  17,  1775,  his  house  being 
one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  that  day.  After  a 
short  time  passed  at  HoUiston,  he  established  himself  at  Sherborn,  a 
small  town  in  Middlesex  county,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
there  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  leather  dresser.  At  the  age  of  six, 
Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  tree;  and  a  rheumatic 
fever  setting  in  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  acci- 
dent, a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  pain,  through  life.  At  the  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  on  the  farm ;  forming  at  the  same  time 
a  taste  for  reading,  which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  that, 
by  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  read  all  the  books  he  could  procure 
in  Sherborn.  All  his  little  earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  He  had  no  education  but  what  could  be  obtained  at  the 
town  school.  He  continued  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
father  till  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  was  then  seized  with  a 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.  A  neighbor  of  his  father's,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  that  traded  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia  Jo  London, 
offered  him  a  free  passage ;  he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  hi« 
own  expense.  Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  by  land,  he  en- 
gaged a  passage  in  a  coasting  vessel  from  Boston.  Head  winds  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  the  coaster  till  the  vessel  had  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
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foreign  countries.  Another  never  presented  itself.  He  immediately 
sought  employment  in  tlie  business  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  month  wages.  His  pay  was  afterwards 
raised  to  ^25.  He  remained  in  this  employ  ten  years.  He  once  in- 
formed a  friend  that  at  the.  age  of  twenty-eight  his  highest  income 
wrts  $25  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  t6  for  conveyance  from 
one  place  to  another,  never  owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the 
possessor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books  well  bound.  .  In 
1803,  he  set  up  in  business  at  Cam  bridge  port,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Wait,  who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  after  which  Mr. 
Dowse  carried  on  the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  puller,  and 
glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partners,  and  afterwards  alone,  till 
he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  business  was  successful,  and  the 
articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  market.  In  1814,  he  erected  a  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridgeport,  and  laid  out  two 
or  three  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  here  he  lived  unmarried  the  rest  of 
his  days.  From  the  earliest  period  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  in- 
come to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  working  hours  of  the  day  were 
devoted  to  his  shop  or  business  connected  with  it;  but  the  early 
morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  employed  in  reading.  He  thus 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  his  steadily  in- 
creasing library.  Having  formed  a  taste,  not  only  for  good  books 
but  for  handsome  editions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
greatly  deficient,  he  was  accustomed  to  import  them  directly  from 
London.  About  the  year  1820,  his  agent  in  England  sent  him  the 
prospectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets  of  a  costly  collec- 
tion of  engravings  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
of  the  water-color  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse  bought  three  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and 
drew  two  prizes,  one  prize  consisting  of  two  sets  of  the  engravings, 
colored  and  uncolored ;  the  other  prize  being  half  of  the  water-color 
copies  framed,  fifty  two  in  number.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
large  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  in  England.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  Allston. 
it  afford^^d  ampler  means  for  the  study  of  art  than  were  elsewhere  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  the  United  States.  The  paintings  were  ad- 
vantageously arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  Mr.  Dowse's*  library  and 
formed  with  it  an  attraction  of  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of 
lettei's  and  taste  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  strangers.     Mr. 
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Dowse's  bodily  infirmity  unfitted  him  for  much  active  intercourse 
with  society,  and  his  disposition  naturally  inclined  him  to  retirement 
and  solitary  occupation.  He  abstained  from  public  life  in  all  its 
furms,  and  though  a  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  after  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  though  his  shop  remained 
open  in  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  the  business  was  conducted 
by  pereons  in  his  employ.  Of  the  eminent  men  whom  the  country 
has  produced,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  Mr.  Dowse's 
admiration.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  sentiment 
by  the  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  substantial  granite  obelisk 
at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  side  of  his  own  tomb.  With  the  exception 
of  the  statue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  the  public 
library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  urn  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which 
is  rather  an  ornamental  than  a  commemorative  work,  the  obelisk 
erected  by  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  monument 
dedicated  to  the  meiiiory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States. 

Giving  his  hours  of  labor  to  his  trade,  and  those  of  relaxation  to 
his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  garden,  Mr.  Dowse  lived  on  to  a  serene, 
contented,  unaspiring  and  venerable  age ;  exhibiting  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  over  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  adverse  outward  circumstances. 

A  supposed  invincible  necessity  of  our  natures  ha<«,  in  our  modern 
society,  almost  separated  the  mechanical  from  the  intellectual  pursuits. 
A  life  of  manual  labor  and  business  cares  has  usually  been  found  (less 
perhaps  in  our  country  than  in  most  others)  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  art.  It  is  generally  taken 
for  granted,  that,  for  this  purpose,  means  and  leisure  are  required,'not 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  live*bv  the  labor  of  tlie  hands.  Hence 
society,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  divided  into  two  classes — one 
engrossed  with  manual  labor  or  business  cares,  and  sulfering  for  want 
of  a  due  culture  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  other  employed  in  pur- 
suits that  task  the  intellect,  without  calling  into  play  the  wonder- 
ful faculties  of  our  material  frames.  The  result  in  too  many  cases, 
gives  us  labor  without  refinement,  and  learning  without  physical 
development.  Such  was  evidently  not  the  design  of  our  nature. 
Curiously,  wondrously  cx^mpounded  of  soul  and  body,  it  was  meant 
to  admit  the  harmonious  and  sympathetic  development  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  principle :  rather  let  me  say,  its  attainable  highest 
excellence  can  exist  only  when  such  development  takes  place.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that,  as  finr  as  tliat  object  is  attainable,  labor  should  be 
ennobled  and  adorned  by  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  tastes  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures ;  while  those  whose  leadin^r  pur- 
suits are  of  a  literary  or  scientific  charar»tpr  ought  to  inure  themselves 
to  exercises,  occupations,  and  sports,  which  strengthen  the  frame,  brace 
the  muscles,  quicken  the  senses,  and  call  into  action  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  our  physical  nature. 

It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dowse's  life  and  career  were 
replete  with  instruction  in  this  respect ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  man.  Few  persons,  as  we 
have  seen,  above  the  dead  level  of  absolute  penury,  start  in  life  with 
such  slender  advantages  of  position  and  outfit  He  inherits  no  fortune, 
he  enjoys  no  advantages  of  education.  From  the  age'  of  six  years, 
be  labors  under  a  serious  physical  infirmity.  The  occupation  he  has 
chosen  furnishes  no  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  over  most 
other  mechanical  trades ;  and,  till  he  has  advanced  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  piece  of  "good  luck"  occurs  to  give  an 
impulse  to  his  feelings.  But,  under  these  certainly  not  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, he  forms  a  taste  for  books  and  for  art  such  as  is  usually 
displayed  only  by  persons  of  prosperous  fortune;  and  he  provides 
himself,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  ampler  means  for  gratifying 
those  tastes  than  are  often  employed  by  the  afiSuent  and  the  liberal. 
If  his  example  proves  the  important  and  salutary  truth,  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  manual  labor  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
rarity  of  the  example  shows  with  equal  plainness  how  firm  was  the 
purpose,  how  resolute  the  will,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
diflSculties  of  such  a  course.  We  can  fancy  the  unspoken  reflections 
that  may  sometimes  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  leaned  over 
his  work-bench.  We  can  imagine,  that  in  his  hours  of  solitary  labor, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  sometimes  said  to  himself, 
"  These  halting  limbs  and  this  enfeebled  frame  shall  not  gain  the 
mastery.  If  I  can  not  move  with  vigor  in  the  active  and  busy  world, 
much  more  shall  these  hard-working  hands  provide  me  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Poverty  is  my  inheritance :  I  know  from  the 
cradle  the  taste  of  her  bitter  but  wholesome  cup  ;  but  I  will  earn  for 
.  myself  the  advantages  which  fortune  sometimes  in  vain  showers  on 
her  favorites.  A  resolute  puq)08e  shall  be  my  patrimony ;  a  frus^al 
life,  my  great  revenue.  Mean  may  be  the  occupation,  hard  and  steady 
the  toil ;  but  they  shall  not  break  nor  bend  my  spirit  It  has  not 
been  given  me  to  pass  the  happy  days  of  emulous  youth  in  the 
abodes  of  learning,  or  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of  science  and 
literature ;  but,  if  Providence  has  denied  me  that  privilege  which 
most  I  should  have  coveted,  it  has  granted  me  a  love  of  letters  not 
always  brought  from  academic  halls.     The  wise  of  every  country  and 
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age  shall  teach  me  from  the  shelves  of  my  library ;  the  gray  dawn 
and  the  midnight  lamp  shall  bear  witness  to  my  diligence ;  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters  I  will  educate  myself." 

Of  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr.  Dowse  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  reliable  information,  that  he 
cherished  a  profound  traditionary  respect  for  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  pursued  a  course  of  manly  inquiry,  he  had 
settled  down  upon  a  rational  faith  in  those  prominent  doctriixes  which 
unite  the  assent  of  most  professing  Christians.  He  admired  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  was  in  presumed  conformity 
with  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  that  the  solemn  and  affecting  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  performed  at  the  door  of  his  tomb, 
amid  the  falling  leaves  of  November. 

He  had  constantly  on  his  table,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  a  copy  of  the  Liturgy  compiled  a  few  years  since,  by  Hon.  David 
Sears,  from  the  liturgies  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  Christian 
church;  a  truly  significant  expression  of  that  yearning  for  union, 
which  is  cherished,  as  I  think,  by  sincere  and  eafnest  men  throughout 
Christendom.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that,  without  dogmatiz- 
ing, he  leaned  to  the  ancient  formularies  of  belief,  as  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ;  not  following  opinion  to 
the  extremes  to  which  it  has  more  recently  been  carried.  I  believe 
that  he  felt  devoutly,  speculated  modestly  and  sparingly,  and  aimed 
to  give  proof  of  Christian  principles  by  Christian  word  and  deed ; 
covering  up  the  deep  things  of  religion  in  a  thick-woven  veil,  of 
which  awe  of  the  Infinite  was  the  warp,  humility  the  woof,  love  the 
bright  tincture ;  and  which  was  spangled  all  over  with  the  golden 
works  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  queen  of  New  England's  rivers 
flows  clear  and  strong  through  her  fertile  meadows ;  the  vaporous 
mists  of  morning  hang  over  her  path:  but  the  golden  wealth  of 
autumn  loads  her  banks  and  attests  her  presence.  In  like  manner, 
the  stream  of  practical  piety  flowed  through  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  our  departed  friend ;  but  the  fleecy  clouds  of  silent  reverence 
hdvered  over  the  current,  and  a  firm  and  rational  faith  was  principally 
manifested,  not  in  sectarian  professions,  but  in  a  chastened  temper,  a 
pure  conversation,  and  an  upright  life. 

As  Mr.  Dowse  was  childless,  the  final  destination  of  his  library 
was  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  among  those  acquainted  with  its 
value.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  on  July  30, 
1856,  the  formal  transfer  was  made.    The  library,  however,  was  left 
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by  the  society  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dowse  during  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  consisted  of  about  6,000  volumes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  generally  in  good,  often  in  elegant  bindings,  and 
of  the  best  editions.  It  is  almost  exclusively  an  English  library, 
though  containing  translations  of  the  principal  authors  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  the  cultivated  languages  of  modern  E^irope.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  Mr.  Dowse  $40,000  without  interest.  After 
his  death  the  library  was  deposited  in  the  Historical  Society's  build- 
ing, in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  arranged  in  taste- 
ful cabinets  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sum  of  $10,000  also  given  by  them  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  conservation  and  care  of  the  library.  Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made 
provision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  The  residue  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  literary,  scientific,  or 
charitable  purposes.  The  collection  of  water-colors  wa^  given  by 
them  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  an  apartment 
exclusively  devoted  to*  that  purjx^se.  Handsome  donations  have  been 
made  by  the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  public  objects  in  Cambndgeand 
Boston.*  The  Dowse  High  School  has  been  founded  by  them  at  Sher- 
born,  where  he  passed  his  youth  and  learned  his  trade;  and  the 
Dowse  Institute  established  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  residence. 

NOTE. 

The  following  allusion  to  Mr.  Dowse  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  a  Lecture  in  the 
Franklin  Conrae  in  Boston,  in  1831,  has  often  been  cited  as  an  eno(»uragenient  to 
workingmen  to  collect  and  study  books. 

I  BC^iree  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance,  near  homo,  of  the 
'  most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  industry.  I  have 
the  pleji^ure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a  person  who 
was  brou(:;ht  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather  dresser,  and  has  all  his  life  worked,  and 
still  workn,  at  his  bus'mess.  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  portion  of 
his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant  learning.  Under 
the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most  excellent  library  of 

L» 

•  Boston  Athen vum — Gallery  of  Water  Colon, $5,000 

To  MasMchuiett*  Historical  Society — Permanent  Fond, 10,000 

Library 40,000 

"  "  for  fixture*  of  room 3,000 

City  of  Cambridge  for  Course  of  Lectures, 10,000 

MaxsAchuvetts  General  Hospital, 5,000 

Asylums  for  Aged  Indigent  Females, 5,000 

Tt)wn  of  Sherbom  f<ir  High  School, 5,000 

Harvnrti  College  ft)r  Botanic  Garden, 9,000 

Other  Public  ObjecU, IS  000 
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Enfj^lish  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  bcH)k9  have  boen 
selected  witii  a  g(M>d  judgment^  which  would  do  credit  to  the  nioi*t  aocoinpllshod 
scholar,  and  have  been  inipurted  from  England  by  himself.  What  is  iiidic  impor- 
tant than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  well  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  engravings. 
Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  paintings  in 
water-colors — copies  of  the  principal  works  of  the  ancient  ma»tei's  in  Kngland, 
which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his  possession — and  several  valuable  pictures 
purchased  by  himself.  The  whole  forms  a  treasure  of  taste  aud  knowledge,  not 
8urpas.«$ed,  if  equaled,  by  any  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  an  Address  at  a 
School  Festival  in  Salem  in  1842. 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year,  I  have  passed  by  the  shop  of  a 
diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  have  often  seen  busy  at  his  trade,  with  his 
arms  bare,  hard  at  work.  Uis  industry  and  steadiness  have  been  successful,  and 
he  hiis  gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  remains  wisely  devoted  to  his  trade. 
During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at  his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.  At 
night,  ho  sits  down  in  his  parlor,  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  eompany  pf 
his  friends.  And  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that  any 
man  in  New'Etigland  can  boast  of.  William  !L  Presoott  gi>es  out  from  Bcwton, 
and  talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Wa»hington  Irving  comes  from 
New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the  adveiiturona 
voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  the  tale  of  the  Broken 
Heart.  George  Bancroft  sits  down  with  him,  and  points  out  on  a  map  the  co)ooii*t 
and  settlements  of  America,  their  circumstances  and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early 
history  of  liberty.  Jared  Sparks  cotiies  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  hira 
the  letters  of  Washington,  aud  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  that 
godlike  man  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry,  hii 
neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  paintiT,  steps  in  and  tills  l)kn  a  story — 
and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well — or  repeats  to  him  lines  of  poiti-y.  Bryant  comes, 
with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt  among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire; 
and  Richard  II.  Dana,  father  and  son,  come,  the  <»ne  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stir- 
ring poetry ;  the  other  to  speak  of  his  tieo  years  before  the  mast.  Or,  if  this 
mechanic  is  in  a  speculative  mood.  Prof.  Hitchcock  comes  to  Uiilk  to  him  of  all  the 
changes  that  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  Flood  and  before; 
or  Prof.  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is  his  acquaintance 
confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends  f«>r  Sir  John  Herschel 
from  acr(»ss  the  ocean  ;  and  he  comes  and  sits  down,  and  discourses  eloquently 
upon  the  unmders  of  the  vast  creation — of  all  the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our 
sight  by  the  glory  of  a  stirry  night.  Nor  is  it  acrr)88*the  stormy  ocean  of  blue 
waves  alf)ne  that  his  friends  come  to  visit  him  ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider 
ocean  of  time  come  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  lit 
down  by  his  table,  and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.  That 
eloquent  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descending  to  his  girdle,  still  blind, 
but  still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him,  and,  as  he  sang  almost  three  thousand  years 
ago  among  the  (rrecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wanderings  of  the  sage 
IJlysses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the 
poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house  in  Westminster ;  Burns  from  his 
cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his  dwelling  by  the  Tweed.  And  any  time 
these  three  years  past  may  have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
a  hero  with  school-boys,  for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them  ;  a  man  whom  so  many 
of  your  neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see---CharIe8  Dickens.  In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather  dresser  lives  a  happy  and  re- 
spected life;  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy  ambition 
had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a  state ;  and  the 
more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor  daily  in  his  honorable 
calling. 

My  young  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Many  who  hear  me,  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  TiroMAS  Dowsk,  the  leather  dresMr  of  Cambridgeport ;  and  many 
have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  library. 
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MONUMENT   TO   FRANKLIN. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  do  selfish  end  oould  be  promoted  by 
the  unavoidable  notoriety  of  the  act,  Mr.  Dowse  stepped  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  his  diffidence  to  make  a  very  significant  pablio  demonstration  of 
his  interior  sentiment;  not  by  the  methods  which  most  win  the  gratitude  of 
society,  or,  what  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  the  appkiuse  of  public  bodies;  not 
by  donations  to  public  institutions  or  fashionable  charities ;  but  by  a  most  ex- 
pressive tribute  of  respect  to  the  honored,  the  irresponsive  dead.  Franklin 
had  always  been  one  of  his  chief  favorites  among  the  great  men  of  America. 
The  example  of  the  poor  apprentice,  of  the  hard-working  journeyman  printer, 
who  rose  to  the  bights  of  usefulness  and  fame,  and  often  cheered  the  humble 
leather  dresser,  as  it  has  thousands  of  others  similarly  situated,  in  the  solitary  and 
flriendless  outset  of  his  own  career.  The  teachings  of  the  philosopher  of  common 
sense  liad  found  a  clear  echo  in  his  practical  understanding :  and  so,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  great  man  whom  he  so  highly  honored 
and  warmly  appreciated  ;  not  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  well-balanced  phrases,  but 
in  monumental  granite.  Mr.  Dowse's  eulogy  on  Franklin  wai^  pronduneed  in  the 
following  inscription,  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  obelisk,  in  which  all  the  promi- 
nent  points  in  the  character  of  the  great  man  to  whom  it  is  consecrated  are  indi- 
cated'with  discrimin.ition,  and  nothing  appropriate  to  the  place  is  omitted  but  the 
name  of  the  venerable  and  modest  admirer,  by  whom  this  expensive  and  abiding 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid : — 

TO  THE   MEMORY 
OF 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

THE   PRINTER 

THE     PUlLOSOPBEa 

THE   »TATE8MAN 

THE   PATRIOT 

WHO 

BT  HI8   WISDOM 

BLBMBD    HIS     COUNTRT    AND    BIS    ▲«■ 

AND 

,  BBQUBATHBD     TO     THE     WORLD 

▲M  ILLUSTRIOUS  BXAMPLB 

or 

INDUSTRY 
INTEGRITY 

AND 

BELP-CULTURE 

BORN  IN   sbsTON   MDCOVI 

DIED    IN    PHILADELPHIA     MOCCXO 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dowse  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Franklin  was  as  remarkable  as  the  act  itself.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  raised  no  committee ;  levied  no  contributiuns  on  the  weary  circle 
of  impatient  subscribers,  who  murmur  while  they  give ;  summoned  no  crowd  to 
witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone ;  but,  in  the  solitude  of  his  library,  pro* 
jecU'd,  carried  on,  completed,  and  paid  for  the  work.  With  the  exception  of  the 
urn  in  Franklin  Place — a  matter  of  ornament  rather  than  commemoration — ^the 
first  monument  raised  to  the  immortal  printer,  philosopher,  and' statesman— one 
of  the  brightest  names  of  hia  age — was  erected  by  the  leather  drener  of  Com- 
bridgeport 
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THB    DOWBB    LIBRARY. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Dowse  caused  a  few  copies  of  a  catalogue 
of  his  library  to  be  printed  for  private  distribution.  It  is  contained  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pages.  The  number  of  works  entered  in 
the  catalogue  is  two  thousand  and  eight,  and  the  estimated  number  of  volumes  it 
not  less  than  five  thousand ;  all  decently,  many  elegantly,  a  few  magnificently, 
bound.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  choice  editions,  where  a  choice  of  editions 
exists.  A  fair  proportion  of  them  are  spec.mens  of  beautiful  typography  ;  a  few 
of  them  works  of  bibliographical  luxury  and  splendor.  It  is  an  English  hbrary. 
Mr.  Dowse  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ancient  or  foreign  languagis  ^  and  as  it 
was  formed  not  for  ostentation,  but  use,  it  contained  but  a  few  volumes  not  in  the 
English  tongue.  In  running  over  the  catalogue  cursorily  for  this  pur^Kwe,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  Greek  language,  and  but  a  single  work  in  Latin,  and  that  not  an 
ancient  author, — &  volume  of  De  Bry's  collection  of  voyages  \  and  nothing  in  any 
foreign  languages  but  the  works  of  the  three  great  masters  of  sacred  orati>ry  ia 
French — Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon ;  in  all,  seventy-two  volumes.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  the  voyage  of  Father  Marquette,  who,  first  of.  civilized  men, 
descended  the  Mississippi,  from  its  junction  with  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas, 
were  the  only  books  in  a  foreign  language  contained  in  Mr.  Dowsers  library — the 
last  being  a  present. 

But,  though  he  confined  his  library  almost  exclusively  to  the  English  language, 
it  was  enriched  with  the  best  translations  of  nearly  all  the  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  standard  authors  of  the 
principal  modem  tongues.  Thus  his  shelves  contained  translations  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  the  minor  lyric  and  elegiac  poets,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  .^schylns,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philostrutus,  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Tliucydides,  Xenophon,  A/rian, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halioarnassos,  Poly  bins,  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  Dio 
Chrysostom,  Longinns,  Aristsnetus,  Anacreon,  Lueian,  Porphyiy,  and  the  Em- 
peror Julian.  From  the  Latin  he  had  translations  of  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Lucan,  Claudian,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Plautus,  Terence, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Livius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Justin,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Apuleius.  Among  German  writers  he  had  translationa 
of  the  principal  works  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller,  of  Norden, 
Niebuhr,  father  and  son,  Johannes  von  Miiller,  Ileeren,  Otto  Mttller,  Raamer, 
Ranke,  Mendelssohn,  Kant,  the  two  Schlcgcls,  Monzel,  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
Weber.  From  the  Italian-  language  he  had  translations  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Arioeto,  Tasso,  Guarini,  Marco  Polo,  Maohiavelli,  the  Memorials  of  Colum- 
bus, Guicciardini,  Clavigero,  Botta,  Lanzi,  and  Metjistasio.  Of  French  authon 
he  had  translations  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  De  Comines,  Froissart,  Monstrelet, 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  De  Retz,  De  la  Rochefoucault,  Fen^lon,  Racine, 
Lafontaine,  Moliere,  Madame  de  Sevign^,  Boileau,  De  la  Salle,  La  Hontan,  Rapin, 
Bayle,  Rollin,  Montesquieu,  Boesu,  Charlevoix,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  Ver- 
tot,  the  Abb6  Raynal,  St.  Pierre,  De  Vaillant,  Volney,  Briesot  de  Warville,  De 
Ch&stellux,  Marmontel,  Barthelemi,  Neoker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Roland, 
Mirabeau,  Ch^nier,  Chateaubriand,  La  Roche  Jacquelein,  Baron  Humboldt,  Sia- 
roondi,  Guizot,  De  Tocqueville,  Lamartine,  and  B^ranger.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  be  had  Cervantes,  Cortex,  Gomara,  Bernal  Diaz,  Las  Casas,  De  Soto, 
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De  Solis,  GarcilasBO  dc  la  Vega,  Iltrrcra,  Mariana,  Molina,  Quevedo,  Ulloa, 
Cabrera,  Alcedo,  and  Camoens.  It  is  scarcely  necessai^  to  add  to  this,  1  fear, 
tedious  recital  of  namen,  that  it  was  evidently  Mr.  Dowso's  intention,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  translations,  that  his  shelves  should 
not  only  contain  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of  every  Jonguiige  and  age, 
but  also  a  fair  representation  of  the  general  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modera 
tongues. 

But  it  was,  of  course^  upon  his  own  language  that  he  expended  his  strenjp^th  ; 
for  here  he  was  able  to  drink  at  the  fountains.  Putting  aside  purely  scieiit:tic, 
professional,  and  technical  treatises — in  which,  however,  the  library  is  not  wholly 
deficient — it  may  be  said  to  contain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  works  of  nearly 
every  standard  English  and  American  author,  with  a  copious  supply  of  illuslra> 
tive  and  miscellaneous  literature,  brought  down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
when,  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  he  ceased  to  add  ^  his  collection. 
No  one  department  appears  to  predominate ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather, 
from  the  choice  of  his  books,  that  his  taste  had  even  strongly  inclined  to  any  one 
branch  of  reading  beyond  all  others.  He  possessed  the  poets  and  the  dramatists, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day  (more  than  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
the  printed  catalogue  are  devoted  to  Sh;ikspeare  and  his  commentators;)  a  fine 
aeries  of  the  chroniclers  ;  the  historians  and  biographers ;  the  writers  and  collec- 
tors of  voyages  and  travels,  among  which  is  the  beautiful  set  of  Purchases  Pil- 
gi'ims,  one  volume  of  wh'>ch  was  selected  as  the  earnest  volume  of  the  donation 
of  his  library  to  the  Hisltorical  S<x!iety  ;  the  philosophers,  theologians,  moralists, 
essayists ;  and  an  ample  choice  of  miscellaneous  writers.  To  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  them  would  be  simply  to  repeat  the  prominent  names  in  the  litera- 
ture  of  the  English  language.  Though  not  aiming  in  any  degree  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  b(Joks  whose  principal  value  consists  in  their  rarity,  Mr.  Do\%'8e  was  not 
without  fondnc>8s  for  bibliographical  curiosities.  His  collection  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  curious  works  seldom  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
among  them  a  magnificent  large  paper-copy  of  Biddings  bibliographical  publioa-  ^ 
tions.  Though  somewhat  reserved  in  speaking  of  his  books,  and  generally  con- 
tented with  simply  oaJlihg  a  friend's  attention  to  a  curious  volume,  he  sometimes 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  A  rare  book." 

"Wlien  the  works  of  authors,  falling  within  his  range,  had  been  collected  in  a 
uniform  edition,  he  was  generally  provided  with  it.  There  is  not  much  of  science, 
abstract  or  applied  ;  though  that  expression  may  seem  ill  chosen,  when  I  add  that 
it  contains  translations  of  Newton's  "  Principia  "  and  Laplace's  "  System  of  the 
World."  There  is  but  little  of  jurisprudence  in  any  department ;  but  Grotius 
Slid  Vattel,  and  one  of  the  critical  editions  of  Blackstone,  show  that  neither  the 
public  nor  municipal  law  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  him.  In  American 
books  the  library  is  rather  deficient.  It  contains  President  John  Adams'  **  De- 
fence of  the  American  Constitutions ;"  but  no  work  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  but  very  few  having  any  bearing  upon  political  questions. 
There  are  the  works  of  Hamilton,  whom  Mr.  Dowse  greatly  respected  ;  of  Fisher 
Ames ;  Jefferson's  *'  Notes  on  Virginia ;"  and  the  little  volume  entitled  the 
'*  Political  legacies  of  Washington  ;"  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  the 
works  of  Franklin,  whom  he  held  in  especial  honor,  Mr.  Dowse's  library  con- 
tains the  writings  of  no  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  any  one 
of  our  distinguished  statesmen.    It  is  well  supplied  in  the  de<«'«rtment  of  American 
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history,  and  in  that  branch  ooiitaina  some  works  of  great  rarity  and  value.    Of 
congressional  docamenta,  I  think  there  is  not  one  on  the  catalogue ! 

That  it  wants  many  books  not  less  valuable  than  many  which  it  contains,  ia  no 
doubt  true.  Nothing  else  was  possible,  in  a  collection  of  five  thousand  volumes. 
Had  it  been  fifty  or  five  hundred  thousand,  the  ease  would  have  been  the  same. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  he  formed  his  library  not  in  a  mass,  and  on  the 
principle  of  embracing  at  once  all  the  books  belonging  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment, lie  sent  for  the  books  which  he  wanted ;  for  the  books  which  were  offered 
in  sale  catalogues  at  acceptable  prices ;  for  the  books  which  fell  in  with  his  line 
of  thought  at  the  time ;  reserving  to  future  opportunities  to  supply  deficiencies, 
and  make  departments  more  complete.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  though 
his  business  prospered,  and  yielded  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ease, 
might  be  deemed  an  ample  income,  he  never  had  at  command  the  means  for  ex- 
travagant purcl^ipes.  Nothing  would  be  more  inconsiderate  than  to  compare  his 
library  with  the  grehi  foreign  private  libraries — Mr.  Grenville's  or  Lord  Spenoer'a 
in  England,  or  Mr.  Lenoxes  in  this  country,  on  which  princely  fortunes  have  been 
expended  ;  although,  if  estimated  in  proportion  to  his  means,  his  modest  ooUeo- 
tlon  would  not  suffer  in  the  contrast.  "  When  I  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,'' 
Mr.  Dowse  remarked  to  Mr.  Tick  nor,  **  I  never  had  any  means  but  the  wages  of 
a  journeyman  leather  dresser,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month ;  I  had  never  paid 
five  dollars  for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another ;  I  never  had  worn  a  pair  of 
boots  ;  and  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  several  hundred  good  books, 
well  bound." 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  other  destination 
for  his  books  than  that  which  awaits  the  majority  of  libraries  at  home  and  abroad — 
that  of  coming  to  the  hammer  on  the  decease  of  their  proprietors.  Happily  for 
us — and,  may  I  not  add,  happily  for  him  while  he  yet  lived  7 — happily  for  his 
memory,  he  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  bestowing  it,  while  he  lived,  on  a  public 
institution.  By  an  act  of  calm  self-possession  rarely  witnessed  so  near  the  (ailing 
of  the  curtain,  he  called  you,  sir  (Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,)  with  our  worthy 
associate,  Mr.  Livermore,  to  his  presence,  as  the  representatives  of  our  society ; 
and  divesting  himself  in  our  fovor  of  what  had  been  his  most  valued  property — 
the  occupation  of  his  time,  the  ornament  of  his  existence — m  which  he  had  lived 
his  life  and  breathed  his  soul,  transferred  it  to  the  MassaohusettB  Historical 
Society. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  appreciated  the  value,  you  felt  the 
importance,  of  the  gift  of  his  library,  and  received  it  as  a  sacred  trust  You  have 
conseernted  to  it  an  apartment,  I  may  venture  to  say,  not  unworthy  a  collection  so 
curious  in  its  history,  so  precious  in  its  contents — an  inner  room  in  your  substantial 
granite  building,  approached  through  your  own  interesting  gallery  of  portraits 
and  extremely  important  historical  library,  looking  out  from  its  windows  on  the 
hallowed  ground  where  the  pious  fathers  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  rest  in 
peace.  There,  appropriately  arranged  in  convenient  and  tasteful  cabinets  at  the 
expense  of  his  executors,  and  by  their  liberality,  wisely  interpreting  and  carrying 
out  the  munificent  intentions  of  the  donor,  endowed  with  a  fund  which  will  insure 
that  permanent  supervision  and  care,  without  which  the  best  library  soon  falls  Into 
decay,  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  a  M"^/**  as  well  as  a  Krilfta  iis  dt( — a  noble 
monument,  more  durable,  more  siiarnificant,  than  marble  or  brass — to  his  pure  and 
honored  memory.    There,  with  the  sacred  repose  of  death  beneath  the  windows, 
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and  the  liying  repwe  of  ciinonizid  wisdoin  around  the  walls,  the  well-ehosen 
voiunies — the  solace  for  a  long  life  of  his  own  lonely,  but,  tbtougb  them,  not 
o'  e  rlesB  hours — will  attract,  amuse,  inform,  and  instruct  successive  generations. 
Tl.ere  his  beuignant  oouuteuinoe— admirably  portrayed  by  the  skillful  artist,  at 
the  request  of  the  society,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life— will  continue  to  smile 
upon  th.'  visitor  that  genial  welcome,  which,  while  he  lived,  ever  made  the  coveted 
access  to  his  library  doubly  delightful.  There  the  silent  and  self-distrusting  man, 
speaking  by  the  l.ps  of  ail  the  wise  and  famous  of  our  language,  assembled  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  shelves,  will  hold  converse  with  studious  and  thought- 
ful readers,  as  long  as  the  ear  drinks  in  the  music  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
Snglish  tongue-^as  long  as  the  mind  shall  hunger,  with  an  appetite  which  grows 
with  indulgence,  for  the  intellectual  food  which  never  satisfies  and  never  cloys. 

Of  this  library,  hia  neighbor,  friend  and  executor,  George  Livermore,  Esq., 
remarks : —  ^ 

**  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  library  of  the  same  size  where  the  books  were 
more  closely  identified  with  the  collector.  His  library  was  to  him  more  than  a 
oollection  of  rare  and  costly  intellectual  treasures.  Each  volume  possessed  some 
special  interest ;  for  it  was  at  first  bought  and  read  because  the  author  or  his  work 
pleased  him,  or  because  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  illustrated  some  theory, 
principle, or  object,  in  which  he  felt  interested.  A  book,  once  admitted  to  a  place 
upon  his  shelves,  became  to  him  a  constant  companion  and  a  personal  friend.  In- 
deed,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  his  chief  converse  was  with  these 
silei)t  teachers,  these  gentle  guides.  He  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  the  visits  of  persons 
of  cultivated  intellectual  and  refined  taste  from  his  own  neighborhood  or  from 
distance ;  but  these  visits  were  short,  if  not  infrequent,  and  afforded  little  opportunity 
for  any  thing  more  than  passing  remarks  respecting  authors  and  editions. 

**  Though  Mr.  Dowse  lived  so  much  by  himself,  he  should  not  be  considered  a 
solitary  man.  In  his  early  life,  he  could  have  truly  adopted  the  language  of 
Channing :  *  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter, 
and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof ;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing 
to  me  of  Paradise ;  and  Shakspeare,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  Franklin,  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship ;  and  I  may  be* 
come  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in 
the  place  where  I  live.'  This  glorious  oompanionship  he  had  ;  and  it  fully  sufficed 
him  when  his  *  dwelling '  was  no  longer  ^obsctlre,'  and  when  he  would  have  been 
weloomed  and  honored  in  any  society  of  ooltivated  minds." 
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L    THB  OATEOHBTIOUf  METHOD. 


1.  The  adjective  catechetical  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  verb 
xarriyiuj  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  in  the  sense  of  *'  to  resound  or  make  a  pleasant  noise," 
dec,  but  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  the  Fathers  it  signifies  ^  to 
instruct  in  first  principles— especially  the  first  principles  of  religion." 
The  verb  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament — for  instance,  in 
Luke,  i.  4 ;  Acts,  xviii.  25,  xxi.  21, 24 ;  Rom.  ii.  18 ;  1  C6r.  xiv.  19 ; 
Gal.  vi.  6 ; — and  is  translated  according  to  the  context,  ^  to  instruct,*' 
"  to  inform,"  "  to  teach." 

2.  The  catechetical  method,  as  we  employ  the  phrase,  is  the 
method  of  teaching  by  questioning.  Yet  all  questioning  does  not 
come  under  this  head.  Questions  may  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  whether  what  has  been  previously  learned  has  been  rightly 
understood  and  is  remembered  by  the  pupil.  This  is  examination, 
not  catechisation.  Catechetical  questioning  implies  teaching — exam- 
inatory  questioning,  merely  testing  or  proving.  In  practice  they 
readily  blend,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  them  separately. 

3.  In  employing  this  method,  the  teacher  should  previously  decide 
in  his  own  mind  the  track  that  he  intends  to  pursue  in  imparting  his 
information;  and  this  will  necessarily  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  general  remarks  are  therefore  all  that  can  be  here 
offered  on  the  subject 

4.  The  first  class  of  questions  may  have  reference  to  the  meanings 
of  the  words  singly. 

All  language  is  more  or  less  figurative,  and  words  frequently  make 
a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  us  when  we  know  their 
precise  literal  meaning  as  well  as  their  ordinary  signification.  But 
the  extent  to  which  this  analysis  ought  to  be  carried  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  general  attainments  of  the  scholars,  <&c,  &e, 

5.  The  second  class  of  questions  may  refer  to  the  expressions  em- 
ployed, that  is,  the  words  taken  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
one  another — their  syntactical  relations. 

Pecub'ar  ooUooations  of  words  or  idioms  are  to  be  found  in  every 
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language,  and  thej  abound  in  the  English  language,  in  which  it  not 
uufrequently  happens,  that  we  have  to  employ  three  or  four  words  to 
convey  an  idea  which  in  other  languages  may  be  expressed  by  a 
single  word.* 

6.  The  third  class  of  questions  may  aim  at  eliciting  the  facts  or 
doctrines  taught  in  the  subject,  with  their  relations  and  bearings  to  col- 
lateral facts  or  doctrines. 

7.  In  the  fourth  class  of  questions,  an  endeavor  may  be  made  to 
elicit  the  inferences  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject — or  in  other  words,  the  lesson  that  it  teaches,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  instruction. 

8.  If  the  questions  are  of  an  examinatory  kind,  they  may  be  put 
with  great  rapidity,  but  if  of  a  catechetical  kind,  more  time  may 
intervene,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  catechumens  to  get  into  a 
state  of  quiescent  sluggishness. 

9.  One  general  rule  for  the  conducting  of  the  catechetical  process, 
is  to  tell  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  always  better  to  elicit  Uie  informa- 
tion by  subordinate  questions,  where  it  can  be  done,  than  to  tell  the 
pupils  in  a  direct  form.f 

10.  In  teaching  by  the  catechetical  method,  one  should  by  all 
means  avoid  long  intervening  explanations,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  preachments. 

11.  In  his  questioning  the  teacher  ought  to  endeavor,  by  a  kind  of 
mental  substitution,  to  place  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of 
his  scholars  as  it  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  ought  not  of  course  to  descend  to  the  incorrect 
language  or  manners  of  his  scholars,  but  gradually  lead  them  to  imi- 
tate himself  in  these  respects. 

12.  A  monotony  of  voice  in  questioning  ought  to  be  avoided. 

*  Suppose  the  words  perfectlj  understood,  the  teacher  ought,  in  (reneral,  to  translate  tht 
Information  out  of  the  technical  lauKuage  In  which  it  maj  happen  to  be  invested,  into  hif 
own  ordinary  language,  or  that  of  the  pupils  to  whom  he  maj  wisb  to  convey  the  inform- 
ation. 

This  is  necessary  In  order  that  the  subject  may  come  entirely  home  to  them,  and  that  theli 
minds  may  properly  asKimilate  it.  For  our  language  is  by  usage  fixed  for  us,  and  we  can  not 
alter  it ;  and  into  that  common  language  in  which  we  think  and  feel,  all  truth  must  be  trans- 
lated,  if  we  would  think  and  feel  respecting  it,  at  once  rightly,  clearly,  and  vividly.  Sec  Dr. 
Arnold's  Discourseti. 

fTlie  desirable  point  is,  to  insinuate  your  Information  into  their  minds,  so  that  by  indirect 
and  tortuous  entrance  it  may  be  caught  and  entangled  with  what  it  already  there,  and  not 
blip  out  again,  as  it  would  through  a  direct  passage. 

The  main  point  is,  so  to  shape  and  order  your  questions  at  never  to  be  reduced  to  tell 
them  any  thing  in  the  way,  and  that  the  last  answer  should  give  the  conclusion  full  and 
convincing. 

This  evidently  requires  much  patient  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  acquire* 
ments  also.  He  must  hnve  gauged  the  C4ipacity  of  the  minds  of  children,  obtained  an  insight 
iDto  their  working,  so  that  he  may  know  where  and  how  to  presa  with  his  questions  —Evant 
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Whatever  pitch  of  voice  be  adopted,  if  a  monotone  be  pertisted  in, 
its  effect  18  to  beget  weariDess— ^nd  in  children  perhaps  sooner  than 
in  grown  persons. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  a  suitable  variety  of  ioilection  in*  the  voice 
tends  }x>werfull7  to  awaken  and  preserve  the  attention,  to  deepen 
impressions,  and  to  lead  the  pupils  themselves  to  employ  correct  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression. 

14.  The  catechetical  lesson  that  attains  its  object  in  a  sat'  factory 
way  by  the  shortest  course,  is  the  best  Questions  that  lead  too  far 
from  the  principal  point  of  the  lesson  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  teacher  perci'ive  that  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  ia 
likely,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  to  lead  him  too  far  from  the 
object  of  the  lesson,  he  may  change  that  course;  yet  the  necessity 
for  making  such  a  change  should  if  possible  be  avoided,  as  it  gen* 
erally  mars  more  or  less  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson. 

15.  In  general,  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put  to  each  scholar 
seriatim,  but  to  the  whole  division  or  class.  By  this  means  the 
attention  of  all  is  kept  on  the  stretch.  In  general,  too,  the  answer 
ought  to  be  given  by  an  individual  pupil,  and  not  by  the  whole  division 
or  class  simultaneously.  Too  many  questions  ought  not  to  be  askedi 
immediately  after  one  another  of  the  same  pupil ;  and  each  ought  ta 
answer  only  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Each  scholar,  whenev^- 
it  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  called  u|K>n  to  answer  some  questioBs^  iii| 
every  lesson.  Where  the  attainments  of  the  division  or  cl^^  ^AH^l' 
considerably,  the  questions  may  be  so  framed  and  so  addrjoascd;  i)&  ip, 
some  measure  to  meet  this  variety.  The  pupil  that  is  r^^ujred:  to. 
answer  ought  to  be  addressed  by  name,  or  otherwise  made  to  know 
so  certainly  that  he  is  ap|>ealed  to,  as  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  point. 

In  the  catechetical  method  there  are  two  prinpi^l  elements  that 
claim  our  attention — the  question  and  the  anawevy 

The  Qwaiion  ought  not  to  he  above  the  PupiW  Qomprehension, 

1.  In  language. 

2.  It  ought  not  to  be  above  it  in  sense, 

3.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  complex^  that  ia,  iockide  in  it  so  many 
particulars  as  to  bewilder.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to  break 
up  the  question  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 

4.  The  question  ought  not  to  require  a  longer  muwer  than  the 
pupils  can  properly  express  in  language.     On  the  otbar  band — 

6.  It  ought  not  to  be  frequently  sa  formed  as  to  admit  of  the 
monosyllabic  answer  yes  or  no,     S^gh  qHes^p;;;^  ^  ^^t  sufficiently  . 
exercise  the  minds  of  the  pupils^ 
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6.  The  qaesUou  ought  not  to  be  pat  too  frequently  in  the  mime 
form  of  words. 

Uniformitj  long  continued  creates  mental  weariness  in  all  persons, 
and  will'of  course  do  so  sooner  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  per- 
sons of  mature  mind.  For  when  the  8i>eaker  ceases  to  be  interesting, 
grown  persons  may  ceases  to  attend  to  him ;  and  by  turning  their 
thoughts  inward,  they  possess  in  reflection  a  much  larger  store  of 
entertainment  than  young  children. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  by  using  correct  and  varied 
.anguage  leads  his  pupils  insensibly  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect; 
and  so  to  acquire  the  valuable  habit  of  correct  mental  composition — 
a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in  our  most  element- 
ary schools.  The  learning  of  grammar  rules  will  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish this.  Practice  is  necessary,  and  no  school -exercise  affords  a 
better  field  for  this  practice  than  the  catechetical  method. 

7.  The  question  ought  to  be  pointed  and  definite — not  vague^ 
ambiguous^  or  obscure. 

8.  It  ought  in  general  to  admit  but  of  one  correct  ansiter, 

9.  The  question  ought  to  depend  as  to  its  kind  upon  the  character 
of  the  preceding  answer. 

10.  The  question  in  general  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  (Questions,  that  one  link  of  a  chain  bears 
to  the  links  adjacent  to  it, 

11.  The  question  ought  in  general  to  be  short. 

The  attainments  of  the  pupils  must  partly  decide  the  latitude  to 
be  allowed  in  this  respect. 

12.  The  question  ought  to  contain  no  superfluous  words.  It  is 
possible  by  multijilying  words  to  increase  obscurity — and  every 
unnecessary  word  in  a  question  put  to  children  is  not  only  useless,  it 
ia  iDJuriouA ;  if  it  does  no  good,  it  is  sure  to  do  harm. 

13.  The  question  ought  not  to  end  frequently  in  the  word  whatf 

14.  Need  we  say  that  it  ought  to  be  grammatically  correct? 

The  Answer, 

1.  The  question  either  is  or  is  not  answered.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  first  thing  the  teacher  ought  to  do  is  not  to  say,  **How  stupid 
you  are  T'  but  to  consider  whether  the  cause  of  the  failure  rests  with 
himself  or  with  the  pupils.  If  he  observes  not  carelessness  and  evi 
dent  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  let  him  always  look  to 
himself  first  for  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

2.  Perhaps  he  has  put  the  question  in  a  too  difficult,  too  obscure, 
V  too  ambiguous  form,  and  has  at  the  same  time  asked  it  in  a  harsh, 
jntympathizing,  repulsive,  or  intimidating  manner,  &c^  Ac    If  any 
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Buch  faults  exist  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  must  of  course  be 
corrected. 

3.  If  the  pupils  do  not  answer,  it  is  either  because  they  can  not  or 
will  not.  In  the  Litter  case,  their  silenc-e  may  originate  in  suiiemiess^ 
ill- temper^  spite^  or  bravado.  Against  that  spirit  of  which  these  are 
manitestation^ — should  it  ever  in  auy  measure  show  itself—  the 
teacher  must  strenuously  set  his  face. 

Or  it  may  originate  in  timidity^  fear  of  answering  wronply^  bash' 
fulness,  d;c.j  d:c, — which  hindrances  are  to  be  got  over  by  a  kind 
and  encouraging  manner. 

The  pupils*  inability  to  answer  may  also  originate  in  their  inatten- 
tion, or  their  want  of  sufficient  command  of  language  ])roperly  to 
express  thcmst^lves,  &c.,  <&c.  The  remedies  for  these  causes  of  fail- 
ure are  obvious. 

4.  The  answer  when  given  is  either  ri^hi  or  wrong.  It  it  right 
when  it  is  correct  as  it  res]>ect6  fact ;  that  is,  answers  to  the  question, 
and  is  pro]>erly  expressed ;  and  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects. 

5.  The  answer  may  be  either  wholly  wrong,  that  is,  false,  or  only 
partly  wrong,  that  is,  faulty. 

If  the  question  has  been  properly  asked,  and  a  false  answer  is 
returned,  the  fault  lies  with  the  pupils. 

d.  They  may  answer  wrongly  from  playfulness,  carelessness,  inat* 
tention,  or  absence  of  mind — dieir  thoughts  may  be  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  <fec^  or  they  may  not  have  fully  heard,  or  rightly  under- 
stood, the  question. 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  remedy  is  the  repetition  of  the  question  in 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  form  that 
admits  not  of  being  misunderstood. 

7.  Or  the  answer  may  be  false  because  the  pupils  really  entertain 
false  ideas  respecting  the  matter  to  which  the  question  relates.  In 
which  case  it  is  of  course  the  teacher's  business  forthwitli  to  correct 
carefully  and  thoroughly  such  false  notions. 

8.  The  answer  may  be  only  partly  wrong  or  faulty.  With  respect 
to  the  matter  of  the  answer ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  pupil  answers 
more  than  the  teacher  desired— or  when  he  does  not  answer  the 
question  actually  asked,  but  passing  over  the  intermediate  steps, 
gives  an  answer  to  a  question  to  which  he  perceives  the  present 
question  ]X)ints — that  is,  he  anticipates  the  teacher  in  his  process. 
This  only  happens  in  the  case  of  children  of  quick  parts.  The 
teacher  can  not  greatly  blame  such  pupils,  yet  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  weaker  capacities  the  practice  must  be  checked ;  and  if  Uie  for* 
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ward  are  allowed  to  answer,  they  must  give  only  the  precise  answer 
which  each  question  requires. 

9.  An  answer  may  also  be  fiilse  with  respect  to  its  matter,  when  it 
is  obscurely  or  indefinitely  expresed — when  it  gives  the  genus  instead 
of  the  species,  or  the  species  instead  of  the  individual— or  when  the 
answer  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  question  required. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  not  sternly  to  check  or  discourage  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  pupils — provided  they  proceed  from  an 
evident  desire  to  learn,  and  to  do  their  best.  He  ought  rather  to 
seem  pleased  with  such  answers,  and  gently  lead  the  pupils  by  addi- 
tional questions  to  correct  their  inaccuracies. 

11.  An  answer  may  be  partly  wrong  as  respects  its  form^  by  con- 
taining grammatical  mistakes.  These  the  teacher  will  either  correct 
himself^  or  allow  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  correct  them. 
Such  mistakes  are  perhaps  never  intentionally  made,  and  the  pupil 
that  commits  them  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  laughed  at. 

12.  The  answer  is  faulty  in  form  when  it  is  not  given  in  that  part 
of  speech  or  form  of  sentence  which  the  qut^stion  requires;  when,  for 
instance,  a  verb  is  given  instead  of  a  noun,  a  word  instead  of  a  sen- 
tence, Ac,  <S:c.  A  simple  repetition  of  the  question  in  such  cases 
will  generally  lead  the  pupils  to  detect  and  correct  such  faulty 
expressions. 

13.  An  answer  may  also  be  regarded  as  faulty  with  respect  to 
form,  when  it  is  unintelligible  on  account  of  being  mutteringly  or 
indistinctly  spoken.  Such  answers,  when  they  do  occur,  should  never 
be  passed  over.  Distinct  speaking,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  is  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  that  throughout 
the  endre  business  of  instruction  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  it 

14.  The  answer  may  also  be  faulty  by  being  irrelevant  to  the 
question.  It  may  contain  in  it  something  absurd  or  ridiculous — or 
it  may  be  given  in  improper  or  vulgar  language.  But  such  answers 
will  not  often  occur,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  given  intentionally 
in  a  well-ordered  school. 

15.  The  treatment  of  such  offenders  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  tfitit  in  which  the  offense  is  committed.  We  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  merely  observing  that  guessinpy  random,  and  fooliah 
answers  should  be  vigorously  discountenanced.  Such  answering  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  often  disrespectful  to  the  teacher,  and 
always  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  to  the  class  or  division  in  which  it 
occurs^ 
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1.  The  teacher  should  never  tell  the  first  letter,  first  syllable,  first 
word,  or  first  part  of  the  answer.  This  only  gives  rise  to  thoughtless 
guessing — senseless  or  ridiculous  answers. 

2.  The  teacher  ought  not  capriciously  to  require  the  pupil  to  givo 
the  answer  in  the  precise  words  that  he  (the  teacher)  may  himtelf 
have  thought  of,  and  in  his  own  mind  prescribed,  as  it  were,  for  the 
question.  This  only  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  needlessly  discour- 
ages and  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  pupil,  who  may,  in  his  own  mind, 
feel  convinced  that  he  answered  correctly,  though  perhaps  not  pre- 
ciselv  in  the  words  which  the  teacher  wished  to  have. 

3.  The  teacher  need  not  repeat  every  correct  answer.  This  ought 
to  be  avoided  because,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
also  renders  the  lesson  too  easy. 

Such  repetition  is  only  allowable  when  the  pupils  are  either  yeiy 
young  or  of  slender  capacities.  Children  of  ordinary  parts  can,  with 
proper  attention,  readily  follow  a  well-arranged  and  well-conducted 
catechetical  lesson.  The  teacher  ought,  however,  to  repeat,  and  cause 
to  be  repeated,  the  more  difficult  answers  and  the  chief  points  in  the 
lesson. 

4.  The  teacher  ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  contract  the 
habit  of  accompanying  every  correct  answer  by  a  mark  of  approba^ 
tion  expressed  in  some  stereotyped  phr&se — such  as,  "  very  well," 
"very  good,"  "quite  right,"  "that's  a  good  boy,"  "that's  a  good 
girl,"  <&c.,  &c.  The  teacher  can  by  his  manner  at  onc«  show  whether 
itie  answer  be  correct  or  not  Such  ever-recurring  repetition  is  there- 
fore a  mere  loss  of  time.  It  may,  too,  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  pupils.  They  are  likely  either  to  expect  to  be  praised  oo 
every  occasion,  or  else,  from  its  being  bestowed  so  indiscriminately, 
to  attach  no  value  whatever  to  it.  In  the  latter  case,  when  an 
instance  does  occur  in  which  approbation  may  be  really  merited,  and 
ought  to  be  bestowed,  the  teacher,  by  this  bad  habit,  has  deprived 
himself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  power  of  giving  such  praise.  The 
teacher's  marked  approbation  ought  therefore  only  to  be  bestowed  on 
proper  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  question  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  has  been  answered,  or  when  an  answer  has  been 
given  evincing  great  attention  and  thoughtful ness,  6sc 

5.  The  teacher  should  never  allow  any  other  pupil  to  answer  a 
question  than  the  one  who  is  asked.  If  others  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer, they  may  show  that  they  are  so  by  holding  out  their  finger,  or 
hand,  horizontally.    C!onfused  answering,  too,  that  is,  several  speaking 
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At  one  time,  ought  never  to  be  allovred.  Id  siich  a  ewe,  the  teacher 
eao  neither  jodge  of  the  correctness  nor  of  the  value  of  the  answer. 
Besides  this,  the  practice  may  give  rise  to  parroting  repetition,  which 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  guarded  against. 

6.  Some  think  it  better  that  the  answer  should  never  be  given  in 
a  9inffle  word,  but  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  or  sentence  complete 
in  itself.  For  instancy  suppose  the  question  asked — **  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  world?" — the  answer  would  not  be  simply  "ronnd" — 
but  would  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  sentence,  thus — **  the 
world  is  round."  This  plan  will  occupy  more  time  than  the  one  gen- 
erally in  use.  As  an  occasional  variety,  however,  of  the  ordinary 
method,  we  feel  sure  that  the  time  it  might  occupy  would  not  be 
misspent. 

7.  The  teacher  may,  if  he  think  fit,  allow  the  pupils  to  ask  him 
questions  or  proi>o6e  to  Lim  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  lesson  :  but 
if  such  a  liberty  is  allowed,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  only  em- 
ployed within  proper  limits  and  in  a  proper  s{iint  With  due  caution 
and  control^  the  practice  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  Such 
questions  are  always  sure  to  excite  the  attention  of  even  the  less 
thoughtful  pupils.  Questions  that  are  in  this  way  put  foreign  to  the 
subject,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  Ac,  <fec.,  <fec.,  the  teacher  will  readily 
know  how  to  deal  with.  Any  pupil  that  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  lesson,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  should  always  be 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  tell  his  difficulties  to  his  teacher  at 
A  proper  time. 

8.  Mental  surfeiting,  whether  it  may  be  occasioned  by  too  long 
lessons,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  ought  to  be  as  carefully 
guarded  against  as  physical  surfeiting,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons. 
For  they  both  alike  injure  health,  destroy  the  appetite,  and  create, 
for  the  most  part,  a  disgust  and  loathing  for  the  food,  mental  or 
physical,  that  has  been  indulged  in  to  satiety. 

This  caution  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  all  methods. 

9.  It  is  better,  in  general,  that  the  pujnl  should  answer  in  his  own 
words,  and  not  in  the  words  of  the  text-book — except,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  object  is  to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  the  precise 
language,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  instruction  conveyed  in  it. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  previously  prepare  his  catecliet- 
ical  lesson.  We  have  heard  of  teachers  who  boasted  that  they  never 
prepared  their  lessons ;  but  such  a  lioast  is  much  too  silly  and  vain 
to  deserve  even  a  passing  notice — except  in  the  way  of  reprehension. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pretense  of  not  having  prepared 
the  les»un  is  no  valid  excuse  for  its  being  a  bad  one ;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  careful  preparalion  does  not  at  all  detract  from  a  good 
lesson. 

11.  The  teacher  ought  not,  in  giving  his  catecheUcal  lessons,  to  use 
a  book,  that  is,  to  have  the  book  in  his  hand,  or  to  be  otherwise  con- 
fined to  it ;  and  this  holds  equally  good,  even  should  the  book  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Such  teaching,  if 
teaching  it  deserves  to  be  called,  is  not  the  catechetical  method. 
The  moment  that  a  teacher  becomes  confined  rigidly  and  mechanic- 
ally to  his  text- book,  he  ceases  to  ))e,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term, 
a  teacher;  he  is  rather  a  task- master. 

SocrcUic  Method  Applied  to  Religious  Instruction, 

The  following  observations  occur  in  a  charge  delivered  by  Arch- 
deacon Bather,  in  1835: — 

I.  The  business  of  the  eatechitt  is  U\  first,  instruct  his  pupils,  by  qaestkmiDg 
the  Hieaning  into  them,  and  then  examine  them,  by  questioning  it  out  of  them. 
The  practice  recommendid  has,  of  couiih.',  its  difficuliiis ;  and  the  method  can 
not  be  fully  tthown  without  more  minute  examples  than  can  well  be  given  in  an 
address  of  this  nature.     I  may  possibly,  however,  explain  myself  in  some  degree. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  |K>sse8s  the  minds  of  a  numbtT  of  ignonint  and 
heedletw  children  with  the  sense  and  meaning,  we  will  sny,  of  one  of  our  Lord^a 
panibies,  and  t4>  bring  them  to  perce.ve  and  consider  the  practical  lesson  which  it 
is  intiMidid  to  c«)nvey.  In  order  tn  this,  their  attention  must,  in  the  first  place, be 
g:iined  and  6xfd ;  and  then  there  will,  prob.ibly,  be  words  and  phrases  to  be  ex- 
plained, pel-haps  old  customs  atst>^thi;  lit^-nil  story  or  similitude  to  be  compared 
with  the  reliiv.ouH  truth  or  doctrine  which  it  is  employed  t4)  illustrate,  and  other 
portions  of  Scripture  to  be  cited  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  point  in  hand,  in  a 
way  of  confirmation  or  furthiT  expositif>n. 

Then  there  are  two  ways  of  proceed. ng :  you  may  preach  or  lecture  apcm  the 
subject,  and  in  so  doing  you  tell  your  hearers  what  you  have  acquired  and  aacer- 
tained  youi-selves  :  or  else  you  may  communicate  instruction,  as  I  advise,  by  ask' 
ing  questiitnM  and  correcting  the  ansicfm.  or.  I  should  rather  say,  by  bringing 
the  children  themselves  to  correct  them,  by  im  ans  of  further  questioning  on  your 
part ;  and  in  that  case  they  tell  you  every  th  ng.  The  cntechist^s  method  Airoes 
the  child  to  think.  Some  little  eff(»rt  and  application  of  mind  is  required  of  him — 
is  aotuallv  extoiietl  from  him  every  moment. 

Insteacl  of  making  a  s|)ei>ch.  the  instructor  has  put  a  question  ;  perhaps  he  has 
got  no  answer,  or  a  wrong  answer ;  hut  he  is  not  beating  the  air,  and  his  pains  are 
not  thrown  away.  If  he  has  but  shown  his  pupil  that  something  has  been  asked 
of  h.m  to  which  he  am  render  no  reply,  at  least  he  has  arrested  his  attention,  and 
probably  excited  his  curiosity,  and  c<•nvinc^'d  him.  mortrover,  of  his  ignorance,  and 
maJe  him  perceive  just  in  what  place  and  instance  he  needs  information;  and 
therefon>,  if  he  has  not  made  a  proselyte,  he  hiis  got  a  h'-arer,  and  from  si>  small 
a  beginning  greater  things  are  soon  to  follow.  lie  has  the  opportunity,  whilst  the 
cateehetJcal  instrnction  is  proceeding,  of  inters^persing,  as  he  gets  his  replies,  many 
brief  remarks  and  practical  observations,  in  a  natural  and  lively,  and  therefore 
attracting  and  affecting;,  manner ;  or  he  may  sum  up  the  particulars  afterward  in 
a  short  discourse,  and  ground  upon  them,  with  good  eir<>ct,  the  admonitions  which 
they  obviously  sugicest.  It  would  astonish  an  inexperienced  person  to  see  how 
much  very  youn^?  children  may  acquir<!  in  this  way,  and  how  much  a  whole  schoc^ 
may  be  int' rented  by  it.  They  get  imperceptibly  a  knowle<ige  of  words,  and  a 
fuller  v(K>abularv ;  and  so,  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  every  one  will 
meet  with  who  attempts  to  instruct  the  children  of  very  ignorant  parents,  will  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  overcome.  Next  to  being  ask*.^  a  question  oorselves,  nothing 
awak«ns  and  interests  as  more  than  hearing;  others  questioned ;  there  will  be 
curiosity  to  oatoh  the  child's  reply ;  a  thought  uan  scarcely  fiul  to  orusa  the  liiteiier 
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^  how  he  ihoaM  reply  himeelf,  or  whether  he  eould  repfy.  Many  are  ^wl  to  get 
infnniiatiun  withoat  the  rwk  of  ezpcsiiig  present  igoorauoe ;  and  when  the  iiiibnn- 
■tNin  is  wratched  and  waited  for,  it  ia  retained. 

II.  The  cuti*chetioai  method  has  been  oalled  by  some  the  Soeratic  method. 
Though  this  name,  it  is  troe,  has  mWt  been  luarped  by  bonks  written  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer.  In  the  farm  thi'y  may  be,  bat  in  the  sptril  of  the  cmte- 
ohelicai  niethtid  they  ean  not  be ;  and  if  the  method  of  Socrates  was  uothinff 
more  than  as  it  is  set  furth  in  sooh  books,  truly  mankind  have  long  worshiped 
falsely. 

The  Socratic  method  Appears  to  have  consisted  in  a  jndieious  combination  of 
UDterrogation  and  dialogtie.  Socrates  it  has  been  remarked,  in  reasoning  with 
th««e  whose  judgments  he  wished  to  inform  or  rectify,  aMuiiiieil  the  appearance 
rather  of  an  uiqoirer  than  of  a  disputjint.  lie  insensibly  led  those  whom  he  con- 
▼ersi'd  with  to  draw  themselves  the  eoneinsions  he  desired,  by  a  series  of  well 
adapted  iuUn'o^tories, rather  than  imposed  his  conclusions  on  them  by  the  direct 
force  of  any  arguments  of  his  own. 

He  rather  won  tlieir  conviction  by  gradual  and  nnobserycd  approaches,  in  which 
they  followed  him  as  a  friend,  than  forced  their  assent  by  the  weight  of  overbear- 
ing proofs  as  an  assailant. 

He  rather  helped  them  to  inform  and  rectify  their  own  judgments,  than  ap- 
peared in  the  magisterial  office  of  dictatinfi^  truth  hr  refuting  fa]seh(N>d. 

He  found  them  ignorant  of  some  important  truth ;  and  instead  of  professing  to 
instruct  them,  he  sought  to  learn  their  sentiments  upon  some  other  truth,  with 
which  he  knew  they  wore  acqujiinted,  and  which  he  knew  was  connected  with 
the  one  he  wanted  to  lead  them  to.  By  familiar  interrf>(nitories  he  conducted 
them,  step  by  step,  through  the  intermediate  principles;  till  they  were  at  length 
surprised  with  the  pen*eptioii  of  what  they  had  never  observed  before.  He  found 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  dangerous  error ;  and  instead  of  profess- ng  to 
onrrect  them,  he  led  them  on  by  suoceswve  questions,  to  discern  an  absnrdity  in 
which  they  unexpectedly  found  themst.*|yes  landed  by  their  own  principles.  And 
thus  he  avoided  all  that  resistance  to  conviction,  which  often  renders  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration  ineffectual  to  persuade.— (See  the  *^ Socratic  Dialog u eo  ;^^ 
also  Dr.  Wiggers*  ''Life  of  Socrates.'* 

The  following,  taken  from  the  ^^ Apologia^  may  be  regarded  as  a 

brief  specimen  of  the  Socratic  mode : — 

^  Callias,"  said  T,  "  if  your  two  sons  were  colts  or  calves,  we  should  have  chosen 
a  trainer  for  them,  and  hired  him  with  a  fee,  one  who  would  be  likely  to  make 
them  excellent  and  useful  in  performing  their  proper  duties  ;  now  this  man  would 
be  one  of  those  skilled  in  horses  or  agriculture ;  but  now,  since  they  are  men, 
what  master  are  you  thinking  of  cli<Kising  for  them  ?"  The  answer  is  obvious, 
n'tii — ''  A  trainer  fully  skilled  in  such  excellence  as  suits  a  man  and  a  citizen.*' 

m.  X)r.  Watts,  in  speaking  of  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching,  observes : — 
Phis  method  of  dispute  derives  its  name  from  Socrates,  by  whom  it  was  practiced, 
iiud  by  other  philosophers  in  bis  age,  long  before  Aristotle  invented  the  particular 
forms  of  syllogism  in  mood  and  figure  which  are  now  used  in  scholastic  dispu- 
tations. 

The  Socratical  way  is  managed  by  questions  and  answers,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
th.s,  T.z : — If  I  would  lead  a  person  into  the  belief  of  a  heaven  or  hell,  or  a  future 
state  of  ri'wards  and  punishments,  I  might  begin  in  some  such  manner  of  inquiry,, 
and  suppose  the  most  obvious  and  easy  answers : — 

Q.  J^oes  God  govern  the  world  7 

A,  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 

Q.  Is  not  God  both  a  good  and  righteous  governor  7 

A.  Both  these  charact(.*rs  doubtless  belong  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  a  good  and  rifi^hteous  governor? 

A,  That  he  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewardis  the  good. 

Q.  Are  thv  good  always  rewarded  in  this  life  7 

A.  No,  surely ;  for  many  virtuous  men  are  miserable  here,  and  greatly 
■fHicted. 

Q.  Are  the  wicked  always  punished  in  thb  life  t 
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A.  No,  oertainly ;  for  many  of  them  li?e  withont  ■orrow,aiid  some  cif  the  Yilegl 
of  m.-n  ufv.'  oftt-n  ralBed  to  gj^ui  ribliee  and  honor. 

Q.  VYh  'r<:in,  then,  doth  God  make  it  appear  that  he  is  good  and  righteons  T 

A.  I  own  thtre  is  but  little  appearance  of  it  on  earth. 

Q.  Will  there  not  be  a  time,  then,  when  the  tables  shall  be  turned,  and  tht 
Boeue  of  things  chnng^'d,  sinoe  Gini  governs  mankind  righteously  ? 

A,  Doubtless,  thore  mui»t  be  a  proper  time  wherein  God  will  make  that  good- 
ness and  that  righteousness  to  appear. 

Q.  if  this  be  not  before  their  death,  how  can  it  be  done  7 

A.  I  can  th.nk  of  no  other  way  but  by  supposing  man  to  have  some  existenoe 
after  this  life. 

Q.  Arc  you  not  convinoed,  then,  that  there  must  be  a  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  after  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  surely ;  I  now  see  plainly  that  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  €k)d, 
as  governor  of  the  world,  necessarily  require  it. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  very  considerable. 

1 .  It  represents  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  common  conversation,  which  is  a  mnoh 
more  easy,  more  pleasant,  and  more  sprightly  way  of  instruction,  and  more  fit  to 
excite  the  attention  and  sharpen  tlte  penetration  <if  the  learner,  than  solitary  read- 
ing or  silent  attention  to  a  lecture.  Man,  being  a  social  creature,  delights  more 
in  convci-sation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if  it  be  wisely  and  happily  practiced. 

2.  This  iiuthod  h>is  something  very  obliging  in  it,  and  carries  a  vtry  humble 
and  condesCi'nd.ng  air,  when  he  that  iuMtructs  seems  to  be  the  inquirer,  and  seeks 
information  from  him  who  K?ams. 

3.  It  lends  the  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  it  wi-re,  hy  his  own  In- 
vention, which  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  human  nature ;  and  by  qu.-stions  perti- 
nently and  artificially  pr«>poscd,  it  does  as  effectually  draw  him  on  to  discovirr  hit 
own  mist'ikes,  which  he  is  much  more  easily  persuaded  tu  relinquish  when  ha 
seems  to  have  discovered  them  himself. 

4.  It  is  managt.'d,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  f(»rm  of  the  most  easy  reasoning} 
always  ariftins;  friim  somethinfic  asserted  or  known  in  the  foregoing  answer,  and  so 
procetding  to  inquire  something  unknown  in  the  following  question,  which  again 
makes  way  for  the  next  answer.  Now  sueh  an  exercise  is  very  alluring  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  undcrsUin.liug,  while  its  own  reastming  powers  arc  all  along  em- 
ployed, and  that  without  1  tbor  or  ditiieulty,  because  the  querist  finds  out  and  pro- 
poses ail  the  intermediate  idea!*  or  middle  terms. 

The  following  remarks  are  abridged  from  ^An  Apology  or  DefenH 
of  the  Catechetical  Method^*^  by  Dr.  Dinter : — 

Thi.'  catechetio:il  method  is  the  science,  art,  manner  (or  call  it  what  yon  will) 
of  iiintruetin^  be^nnei's  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  This  art  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  against  its  opponents.  Who,  then,  are  its  opponents?  They 
are  of  diff  r-nt  kinds,  and  assume  various  grounds  of  objection. 

The  firH  chuM  object,  that  the  subjt>ct- matter  of  the  instruction  is  not  by  this 
metliod  ii;arnt  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  hearsay  kind 
of  knowlid^e  that  is  thus  acquired.  Thus  it  fares  with  the  catechetical  method  as 
with  phil(isi>phy,  the  mathematics,  religion,  <iSi:o.  He  who  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  who  only  half  knows  it,  mils  against  it.  Rut  have  you  ever  heard  of 
one  who  had  c.-iteehiscd  efficiently,  and  in  the  true  Sooratic  manner,  for  the  space 
of  t«'n  yearH,  who  gave  up  the  method,  saying;:  he  had  proved  that  it  was  good  Ibr 
nothing;  that  men  ain  not  by  means  of  it  be  made  more  intelligent  or  better? 
The  physician  who,  after  a  prof^-ssional  cxpi'rience  of  forty  years,  employs  a  rem- 
edy, must,  indeed,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  probable  efiect 
But  ho  who  only  knows  sueh  remedy  throuf^h  books,  may  very  easily  form  a  &lse 
opinion  ri>8)>cctin^  it.  As  judcres  of  philosiiphy  we  seleet  only  philosophers ;  and 
to  ju«lu:e  of  the  mtechctical  method,  therefore,  only  those  who  are  themselves  oon- 
versant  with  it.     In  Kngland.  lords  only  judgi*  lords. 

A  second  cla<w  of  opponents  appear  not  to  know  themsi*lves  what  they  spesk 
against.  At  one  time  they  condemn  all  catechising;  at  another  time  they  spesk 
ss  if  it  were  only  the  Socratk)  method  to  which  they  are  opposed ;  so  that  one 
does  not  know  well  what  to  make  of  such  complaints.  But  sup|)ose  the  cateeheU 
ioal  method  be  rejected  entirely,  pray  what  better  method  are  our  opponents  pre- 
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pued  to  mbstitute  in  \t»  place  T  6hal]  T  tell  yon  in  what  light  raoh  oppononta 
appear  to  ine  ?  Like  the  man  who  wished  to  buniah  Ariatidi's.  Why  T  'M  don*t,'* 
aaid  he,  "  at  all  know  Aristides ;  but  I  ain  greatly  chagrined  that  so  much  should 
be  made  of  him  everywhere,'* 

There  ia  a  third  claw  of  enemies  to  the  catechetioal  method  ;  they  are  the  least 
onlpable  in  their  upptvition,  but  perhaps  not  the  must  harnileiw.  They  arc,  bow- 
ever,  those  whom  I  h(»pe  to  be  able  most  easily  to  reconcile.  They  have  tidopted 
Other  methods,  and  have  bi*come  attached  to  them ;  and  one  cun  nt)t  ^ve  up, 
with  indif&renee, uny  thing  tr>  the  use  of  which  one  has  become  hubituat^d.  Their 
opposition,  however,  seems  to  he  foundi  d  on  a  misapprtheuNion.  Tlic-y  HCi'm  to 
think  thdt  the  friends  of  the  catechetical  method  di*Nire  that'it  tthouLl  be  employed 
in  teaching  every  subject,  and  in  all  the  elawies  in  the  sch(N)l.  But  such  is  fur 
from  being  the  eas<!.  The  eat-chetieal  methixl  has  its  proper  f<phere  aii<l  itet  proper 
limits ;  and  it  is  only  within  tliexc  that  its  friends  wouid  wi^h  to  sei*  it  employed. 

Whut,  then,  further  are  thr  ehari;es  brought  a^aintit  the  c^itechctie^il  method 
by  these  our  op|>oneiita  ?  Let  us  hear  them,  and  examine  them.  It^t.  It  is  too 
difficult.  i2d.  It  is  too  tedious.  3d.  It  is  not  suitable  t4>  all  subjects.  4th.  It 
educates  only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  r)th.  It  over-educ:iti>s.  Five  grave  charges. 
I  trust,  however,  to  be  able  to  d.sprove  them  uU. 

L  It  is  too  difficult  What  is?  The  analytico-catechetical  methoil  ?  Certainly 
not.  When  a  man  h:is  tboui;ht  out  a  subject  in  a  eli-ar  manner — and  this  is  what 
every  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  do — he  is  then  in  a  condition  to  analyze  (iuch 
■nbjfct,  and  to  explain  to  his  pupils  wh.-:ti>ver  may  be  ohK-'ure  in  it.  and  aurnin  to 
question  the  meaning  of  it  out  of  tlu'm  ;  aii<i,  when  a  section  is  thus  tiniHied,  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  whole.  'A  thinir  much  more  ditlieult  tluin  this,  is  the 
teaching  to  read,  especially  a<-cording  to  the  old-fashioned  plan 

But  what  part  of  instruction  is  not  d.flicult? 

Those  who  would  eonvert  teacfhing  into  a  mere  mechanical  process,  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  true  dignity  ;  and  whoevi  r  does  not  w>sh  to  do  this,  must,  at  least, 
admit  the  necessity  of  the  subject-matter  ol'  the  instruction  beiiif(  duly  analyzed. 
The  cateehi. tieal  method,  when  compared  with  other  meththls  of  in<4t ruction,  will 
be  found  to  be  easier  rather  than  more  difficult.  And  however  difficult  it  may 
be,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is  too  difficult  only  for  thosi>  who  have 
not  at  all  practiced  it.  It  becomes  easier,  too,  the  more  intimab-ly  the  teacher 
beoomes  acquainted  with  the  way  by  which  the  pupils  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge 
of  whatever  subject  is  brought  before  them. 

He  who  examines  badly,  will  most  pr<»b.ibly  catechize  still  worse.  Hence  it 
comes  that  the  metho«l  itself  is  esteemed  so  difficult.  "  I  have,"  says  one,  "  heard 
very  uiauy  catechists,  but  among  them  all  then;  were  but  few  indeed  really  friKxl 
ones."  What  foltow-s  from  this  ?  "  That  we  should  not  at  all  attempt  to  empUiy 
the  method  7"  Is,  then,  preaching  easier?  I.  who  am  vain  enough  to  think  that 
I  know  Ixith,  believe  it  is  not.  If  we  would,  therefi>re,  net  justly,  we  must  either 
condemn  the  pnictice  of  preaehinpr,  or  else  not  condemn  the  catechetical  method. 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  the  caUchetical  metho*!,  and  the  few  preeminently 
gnr)d  catcKihists  that  are  to  ha  met  with,  are  no  valid  objections  against  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  method  itself. 

We  do  not  forbid  men  to  philosophize  because  a  Kant  seldom  arises,  nor  to 
paint  because  a  Menga  is  rare.  But  enough  of  this  charge.  Let  us  examine  the 
■econd. 

2.  The  catechetical  method  renders  the  instruet'on  too  tedious  and  prolix, 
Tliat  the  employment  of  the  catechetical  melhtMl  doi'S  not  engross  more  time  than 
is  comp.atible  with  the  claims  of  our  elementary  sidi^Mils,  I  have  fully  proved  by  a 
thirty  years'  experience  (»f  it.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  nt  fii-st.  But  as  s«»on  as  the 
pupils  ai'({uire  courage  to  spt>ak  out.freely,  then  all  goes  on  quickly  enough ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  folks  increases  from  week  to  week,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  powers. 

The  catechetical  method,  when  rightly  employed,  impresses  the  instruction 
more  deeply  on  the  mind  than,  perhaps,  any  other  nu  thod.  By  means  of  it, 
aimilar  ideas  are  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  pu|)iU,  that,  on  any  exciting 
cause  awakening  one  idea,  the  whole  series  is  readily  and  vividly  called  up  in  the 
mind.  But  even  if  other  methods  were  shorter,  wo  should  still  prefer  the  cate- 
chetical method,  as  being  the  most  effiK^tual.  The  greatest  economist  does  not 
ra.use  to  employ  hia  money,  provided  he  is  aure  of  thereby  increasing  it.    Juat 
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BO,  the  educator  w  aware  that  the  time  wliich,  in  oertain  Btafifes  of  eduoatlon,  may 
aeeni,  to  a  Huperficial  observer,  to  be  iiiiMpirDtf  will,  by  and  by,  like  money  weU 
employed,  bu  repaid  with  a  rich  interest. 

3.  The  third  objecUon — viz.,  that  the  catechetical  method  it  not  snitublu  to  all 
■ubjeets — Ih  least  frequently  hearJ,  oml  most  easily  confuied. 

Must,  then,  any  one  niethoil  be  either  applied  or  appl.cable  to  the  teAehluf(  of 
all  branches  of  iniitruction  ?  This  objection  is  just  aliout  as  much  worth  m  if  one 
should  eoniplain  that  a  ra2or  was  good  for  notlilng,  b  cause  its  edge  was  spoiled 
by  cutting  bread  with  it;  for  which  purpi«e  it  was,  of  course,  never  inti>uiled.  If 
a  thing  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected  from  it. 

For  inHtiiice,  it  is  no  more  a  valid  objection  a^i^iinst  tho  catech /tical  method,  to 
sny  that  (leo^raphy,  some  parts  of  Natural  PhiiotKiphy,  <&c.,  c.u  not  be  taught  by 
it,  so  OS  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  visible  illustratioui*,  than  it  would  bv.'  a  valid 
objection  against  the  method  usually  cmployeil  to  im|>art  religious  instructiou,  to 
Bay  that  such  mithoil  is  not  suited  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  Jkc. 

4.  The  catechetical  method,  says  the  fourth  c.ass  of  our  opponents,  educates 
only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  They  allow  that  it  may  b<.'  employed  with  advantage 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  undorstandinij^,  but  that  this  it  etf'ects  ut  the  expense 
oi  the  otlii-r  powera.  Tlie  feelings,  for  instance,  say  they,  remain  uninfluenced. 
They  further  object,  that  the  metluKl  analyzes  the  idias,  anil  teaehes  the  ch.ld 
himself  to  iuvcsti(;ute  and  sift  every  thing  that  conies  under  his  notitx* ;  and  thoB 
it  treats  the  most  Micre^l  subjects  as  if  they  w<;ro  mere  matters  of  fiiet,  np|M-aling 
to  the  reason  only.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  eatt-chetical  method  that  have 
been  publishcil  are,  I  allow,  open  to  these  objections.  Some  of  these  writefB 
appear  to  me  in  prt>tty  much  the  same  position  as  the  orgnnist  ti>  whom  the 
chapvl-mtister  Newman  siiid,  that  "  he  committed  no  other  fault  than  this,  thai 
he  committed  no  fault  ;^^  and  when  b«.'c:g-.d  to  explain  this  Delphic  Siiymg,  he 
added,  that  the  attention  he  gave  to  all  the  minutiu^,  and  the  fear  lest  heshiMild 
play  the  sli^ht«st  grace  falsely,  so  oc*eupied  his  entire  soul,  that,  though  he  played 
the  notes  cioriectly,  yet  he  did  not  infusi'  into  the  whole  piice  a  pro|)er  spirit.  JBut 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  the  writ«rrs  on  the  catechetical  method :  and 
much  less  is  it  the  case  with  the  many  worthy  men  who  daily  practice  it. 

I  myself  think  with  plciisure  on  tho  happy  years  I  s|>ent  as  a  village  school* 
master.  I  have  enjoyed  many  happy  hours,  but  none  have  been  more  happy  to 
me  than  those  in  which  my  upper  classes  imbibed  from  my  mouth,  yea,  warm 
from  my  hoart,  the  words  of  the  Lord — those  truths  of  religion,  which  1  hod  my- 
self previously  examined  and  carefully  thought  out,  in  order  that  1  might  tho  more 
deeply  and  vividly  experience  their  truth  and  ri-ality. 

Think  ye — that  at  these  times,  when  1  was  thus  humbly  endeavoring  to  carry 
into  practice  that  method  for  which  I  am  now  pleailing,  and  when  my  labors  were 
not  unfrequently  rewarded  by  the  sympathetic  tear  of  love — think  ye — that  on 
such  M'cosions  the  feelings  of  either  the  te^ichor  or  tho  fiught  remain  uninfluenced 
for  good  ?  The  olierisheti  recolKctions  of  such  scen-.'s  yet  awaken  in  my  boBom 
the  U^nderest  sentiments  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible. 

5.  But  *'  the  catechetical  method  over-educates.*'  Lit  us  hear  nothing  of  thiB 
complaint  while  our  own  poiisantry,  generally,  are  yet  unable  to  understand  the 
simplest  sermon  ;  and  thr«'e-fourths  of  the  inhabiUints  of  our  towns,  though  better 
clothed  indeed,  are  not  a  whit  before  our  |>casantry  in  their  intellectual  culture.  N<ir 
let  such  a  complaint  be  heard  while  super^titir»n  finds  everywhere  her  altars.  Let 
us  tirst  duly  extend  education,  before  we  entertain  any  fears  about  over-eduoation. 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which,  accord. ng  to  my  view  of  tho  matter,  there 
can  be  said  to  be  an  over-education  : — Kirst,  when  any  one  of  the  mental  powere 
IS  developed  and  educated  to  the  detriment  of  the  (»ther  powers  which  remain 
uncultivattnl,  and  consequently,  as  it  were,  barren  and  useless.  Secondly,  where 
there  is  impartiid  a  mass  of  inappropriate  information,  which  is  calculated  to  render 
men  discontenti'd  with  their  social  position,  and  thus  to  incapacitate  them  for  the 
due  discharge  of  their  every-day  duties.  And,  thirdly,  where  the  powers  are 
exercised  solely  upon  groveling  and  unworthy  subjeota  which  are  sot  oalonlaUNl 
to  promote  a  suitable  human  culture.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  to  none  of  theee 
charges  is  the  catechetical  method  j  ustly  liable.  Tlie  catechetical  method,  it  is  true, 
teaches  our  pi'ople  to  think  for  themselves ;  bat  who  is  there  desp<»tio  enough  to  say 
that  our  people  ought  to  bo  deprived  of  thiB,  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights  f 
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Before  1789,  religious  zeal,  the  spirit  of  avsociation,  the  desire  of  living 
honorably  in  the  recollection  of  mankind  as  the  founder  of  pious  or  learned 
institutions,  individual  enterprise,  and  to  some  extent  government  endow- 
ment, had  covered  France  with  establishments  of  higher  education,  and 
with  men  consecrated  to  their  service.  This  was  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  schools  for  classical  education,  and  the  instruction  generally  of 
all  but  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  grammar  schools  and  col1egefl| 
France  was  as  well  provided  in  1789^  as  in  1849.  In  the  upbreak  and 
overthrow  of  government  and  society,  which  took  place  between  1789  and 
n94.  and  which  was,  in  no  small  measure,  the  result  of  the  neglected  edu- 
cation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  public  endowments,  many  oi 
which  had  existed  for  centuries,  were  destroyed,  and  these  religious  and 
lay  congregations,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doctrin- 
aires, Lazaristes.  and  Brothers  ot*  the  Christian  Doctrine,  were  abolished} 
their  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  were  never  again  re-estab- 
lished. From  1791  to  1794,  by  various  ordinances  of  the  Convention,  a 
system  of  public  schools  was  projected,  in  which  primary  educaUon  was  to 
be  free  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Out  of  these  ordinances  sprung 
the  first  Normal  School  in  France,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1794L 
But  the  promise  of  good  primar}'  schools  was  not  realized,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  In  1802  the  promise  was 
renewed  in  a  new  ordinance,  but  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  peculiar  fniita 
of  peace  could  not  ripen.  In  1808  Napoleon  organized  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, embracing  under  that  designatbn  the  governmental  control  of 
all  the  ciiucational  institutions  of  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior. In  one  of  his  decrees,  primary  instruction  (intended  for  the  masses 
of  society)  was  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
authorities  were  enjoined  "  to  watch  that  the  teachers  did  not  carry  their 
instructions  beyond  these  limits.*^  Under  the  organization  established  by 
Napoleon,  and  with  views  of  primary  education  Nbut  little  expanded  be- 
yond the  imperial  ordinance  referred  to,  and  with  even  these  limited  views 
onrealizod.  the  government  continued  to  administer  the  system  of  publie 
education  till  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  the  mean  time  the  wants  ofa 
more  generous  and  complete  system  of  primary  schools  had  been  (all 
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(3.)  The  change  of  dynasty  and  administration  in  Ju\y,  ISSn.  was 
aubpicioas  for  public  elementary  instruction.  After  forty  years  of  such 
agitation  of  the  subject  as  no  other  goyemment  ever  attempted, — aA(:r 
such  utter  destruction  of  old  sy.stem7»  and  institutions  in  a  few  swift 
years  as  no  other  countr}'  ever  experienced  in  ctnturies, — after  repeated 
attempts  to  found  a  new  system  commensurate  with  the  want>  of  a  gnat 
nation,  to  end  only  in  disastrous  failures, — after  feeble  beginnings  in 
the  way  of  local  requisition,  State  appropriations,  and  independent 
inspection — the  time  and  men  had  come  for  a  comprehensive  measure. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  ot'  modern  civilization  more  truly  sub- 
lime than  the  ei^tahlisliment  ot'tiie  present  Law  of  Primary  In^tmcTio:)  in 
Fra.ice.  As  hits  been  ju*!tly  re: narked  by  an  Eni^Iish  writer.  •*  Few  na- 
tions ever  sutfered  more  bitier  hua)i!iation  than  the  Prussians  and  French 
mutUrilly  inflicted  during  tlie  earlier  years  of  the  present  centur\';  and 
it  was  supposed  that  teelings  of  exasperation  and  national  antipatiiy 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circuni«:tances.  were  ready,  on  the  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  tbrth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  when  the  elcment<i  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  active 
in  tiie  breasts  of  a  people  Jt^alous  of  tlieir  honor,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  restitution,  but  to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue  and  that  too  in  the  capitiil  of  the  ver}' nation  whose 
troops  sixteen  years  before,  had.  on  a  less  peaceful  mission,  bivouacked 
in  tlie  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  passages 
of  her  bridges.  There  are  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  tmits  of  nationiil  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  consist  not 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  ititerchange  of  good  otfices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  the 
age.  in  one  depaitment  of  literature,  who  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
sion i[i  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  his 
government,  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  Public  Instruction  in  Get^ia- 
ny.  and  particularly  in  Pnntsia"  This  able  document  was  published, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  national  antipathies, 
it  curried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonstrated  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  the  immense  sujieriority  of  all  the  German  States, 
even  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department  of 
France,  in  all  that  cotic^rned  institutions  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  country. 
After  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  "  the  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  with 
which  hf  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 

"  Withoui  question,  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  a  law  concerning  primary 
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instruction  is  indispensable  in  France ;  the  question  is,  how  to  produce  a  good 
one,  in  a  counLry  where  there  is  a  total  absence  olail  precedent  and  all  ex}»cri- 
encc  ill  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  of  the  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
neglected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  succeeded  so  ill, 
that  we  are  entirely  without  those  universally  leceived  noiiuns,  those  predilec- 
tions rooted  in  the  nabiis  and  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
the  leases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,  for  a  law  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  dread  it ;  lor  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plunge  into  visionaty  and  impiacticable 
projects  ai^airi,  wiihoui  attending  to  what  actually  exists. 

The  i(iea  of  compelling  rarenis  to  send  their  children  to  school  ispeihapsnol 
sui!icienily  diffuseii  througn  the  nation  to  jusiily  the  experiment  ol  making  it 
law;  but  cveiybody  agrcL'S  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
amununt:  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  must  rest  with  ihcarinmuti€ ;  always  provided  that,  in  case  of  inabil- 
ity through  poverty,  the  comi/iuiu  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
ment to  the  stale.  '  This  point  may  be  assumed  as  universally  admitted,  and 
may  theielore  become  law. 

Vmi  are  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  councils  of  departments  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  scho(>lmasier.s.  and  a  more  comj.leie  edu- 
cation for  them  and  have,  with  this  view,  established  primary  Nornjal  Schools 
in  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  often  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
parsimony  on  this  head.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
tion ;  ami  a  law  ordaining  the  establishment  of  a  primary*  Normal  ^  chool  in 
each  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  comviiine,  uould  do 
little  more  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  actually  doing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  ihe  country.  Of  course  this  primary  Normal  School  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
almost  unanimously  agiecd.  You  have  also,  without  doubt  been  struck  bv  the 
petitions  of  a  number  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establi>hment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools;  such  as  though 
still  inti-rior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  conmiunal  ail- 
le^es  might  be  more  particularly  adaj)tcd  to  give  that  kind  ofgeneially  u>eful 
knowle<lge  indispensable  to  the  laru'c  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  fnd  varied 
acquirements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  artisans,  ^uch  jy.tilions  are 
almost  universal.  JSeveral  municipal  councils  have  voted  consV'.'jrable  funds 
for  the  purpo.se,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  auihoiiry,  for  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  impossible  nt»t  to  rejirard  this  as  the  .symp lom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

Yon  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  l^)r  classi'jal  and  scientific 
studies;  not  only  do  I  think  that  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  prescribed 
in  our  niU»<r-$^  and  pariiculaily  the  philological  part  of  that  plan,  but  1  think  we 
ought  to  raise  an  i  extenri  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  solidity  of  our  classical  learning. 

Let  our  royal  colUi^rs  then,  and  even  a  great  propirtion  of  our  communal  col- 
Icfffs.  continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  into  this  sanctuary;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schools  1  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  thai  it  should  1  Primar\'  instruction  with 
us,  however,  is  but  meager;  between  that  and  the  coUetres  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  lra<lesman.  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  .send 
them  to  the  fo///\L'^.  'i' wo  great  evils  are  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
boys,  w^lio  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  verj'  distinguished  career,  go 
through  their  studies  in  a  negliirent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity; 
and  wlien,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  the'habits  and  the  business  of  iheir 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  ordinary  life  to  recaH  or  to  keep  up  their 
studies,  a  ievf  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
acquired.  On  the  othor  hand,  these  young  men  often  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
quaintances at  coU'-ge  which  render  ii  difficult,  nay.  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  return  to  the  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom  :  hence  a  race  ol 
men  restless,  discontented  with  their  position,  with  others,  and  with  them- 
selves ;  enemies  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  they  feel  themselves  out  of  theii 
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place ;  and  with  some  acquirements,  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  unbri- 
dled ambition,  ready  to  rush  into  any  career  of  servility  or  of  re  volt.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  ourselves  responsible  to  the  state 
and  society  for<raining  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  ?  unquestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  {fMfurses^ 
ought  tol)e  given  to  poor  boys  who  evince  remarkable  aptness :  this  is  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  ri>k  of  being 
sometimes  mistaken.  These  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give,  go  through 
their  stu.lies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  exi>erience  the  same 
assistance  ihey  received  on  entering.  Thus  they  are  enahlca.  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  the  advantasre  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  education. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  fiud  employment  for  every 
body,  it  ought  not  to  furnish  facilities  fo.  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  which 
his  fathers  have  trod.  Our  colleges  o\ii;ht.  without  aoal)t,  to  remain  o;  on  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
classes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind.  Vou  per- 
ceive that  1  allude  to  the  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers'  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  {Bxirgerschubn^)  ecoUs  bourgroiys,  a  name  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  transplant  into  France,  but  which  is  acciiraJe  and 
expressive,  as  contraiiistinguishing  them  from  the  learned  schools,  [^Gd  hrUs- 
chulen,)  called  in  Germany  gymmtsia^  and  in  France  colleges,  (in  Kngland, 
** grammar-schools,")  a  name,  too,  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  use 
and  benefit  they  are  provided  ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  wno  bv  ire- 
quenting  them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.  The  burgher  schools 
form  the  higher  step  of  primary  instructitm.  of  which  the  elementary  scIkkjIs  aie 
the  lower  step.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations:  1^.  Klementary 
schools, — the  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country  ;  *2o. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  in  towns  ol  some  size  and  containing  a  mid«lle  class, 
furnish  an  education  sulficiently  extensive  and  liberal  to  all  \vh«)  do  not  intend 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  The  Prussian  law,  which  fix«^s  a  minimum 
of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  insiiuc- 
tion  for  the  burgher  schools;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  examination,  extiemely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primary  teacher  for  these  two  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  for  the 
primary  schools  represent  the  bo<ly  of  the  nation,  and  are  de>iiiie((  to  noutish 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  unity;  and.  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instructiv)n  Nhouki  be  exceeded: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  schools,  for  these  are  designed  for  a 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  class. 
It  is  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  shouhl  be  susce|  lible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  ol  the  town,  and  the  character  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  is  destined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
accoraingly,  very  different  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law.  to 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  ffymnnsiiim  pr.'peily  so 
called.  At  this  jK)int  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasiuin  or  pre- 
paratory gymnosia,  in  which  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  snort 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  ^chools,  which  are  a 
little  inferior  to  our  communal  colliers  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  them  in  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  modem 
languages,*  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  which  give 
a  very  varied  education;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  commtinal 
cttUiifes  into  schools  of  that  description.     I  regard  this  as  an  affair  of  state. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half oft  hree-fonrths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  demands 
are  urgent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  law  on  primary  instruction  is  the  determinatioo 
vhatare  the  authorities  to  be  employed.    Here  also  let  us  consult  facts.    Thtf 
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French  administraiion  is  the  glory  and  the  masterwork  of  the  iinj>eria1  guvern* 
tnent.  I'be  or^anizaiion  of  h  ranee  in  mnires  and  prefecmres,  with  mtinicipal 
and  depart. nenial  councils,  is  ihe  fuundation  uf  govemmeni  and  of  social  orner. 
This  foundation  has  stood  firm  amidM  so  much  ruin,  that  prudence  and  policy 
se^^m  tu  poiiit  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organization 
has  just  been  reformed  and  vivified  by  rendering  the  municipal  and  dej^art- 
niental  connoils  eieciive  and  popular.  Thus  the  trench  administration  unitev 
all  that  we  want,  activitv  and  ponulariiy.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
you  must  call  to  your  aid.  Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  iha( 
pay  and  that  you  can  not  fairly  expi*ct  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
larVe  share  in  tlie  disbui-sement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  r.hoseii  out  of  the  l>ody  of  ihe  people,  and  return  to  it  again ;  ihey  are  ir.ces- 
santly  in  r.oniaci  with  the  people;  they  art  the  people  lepally  represcnied  as  the 
mairrs  and  ihe  prefects  ate  these  counciN  emt»odied,  if  1  may  so  say.  in  one  per- 
son for  ihe  sake  of  activitv  and  despatch.  I  regard,  then,  as  ano'her  incontest- 
able point,  the  necessary  m-trvention  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  he  a  school  In 
every  connnun  ,  so  there  ought  lo  l»e  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee of  su]'^rintend<mce  u  hich  ought  to  1-e'fonned  out  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  pn'vidcd  over  by  the  vairr.  J  shall  {:erha|  s  be  toM,  that  men  who  are 
fit  to  CvHidnct  the  business  of  the  cmnmvne  are  not  fit  lo  superintend  the  communal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  for  this  stiperintt-ndenre  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  not  want  zeal  wheie  their  dearest  interests  are  concerricd. 
In  Pni.<tsia  no  ditlif.ulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  every  pari^h-sclK>ol  has  its 
S.huJvorstand^  in  gR'ai  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of' these  local  con)miitees 
there  ought  to  be  a  central  coinnn'ttee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  <iut  (»f  the  council  of  the  depiirtment,  and  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
The  committee  of  each  romnntne  wonld  corn'Spond  with  the  committee  of  the 
department ;  that  is  to  say,  in  short  the  maira^  with  the  prefect.  This  corres* 
piHidence  wnuld  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  committees,  by  it,  the  de)  artmenta) 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  re(|uired  b>f 
the  whole  department,  and  consequently,  the  numbei  of  ma^ters  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  ought  to  furiiish    and  con.sequently,  the  number  of 

fmpils  it  ought  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  uri^e  on  the  zea)  of  the 
ocal  committees  in  establishing  ;  nd  impn^vin:;  .schools  for  ihe  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  possible  lor  the  j  upils  it  sends  out  of  its  Noinial  School.  Nolhii:g 
can  be  more  simple  than  thi<  organization  It  is,  applied  to  primary  in^truc* 
rion,  what  tikes  place  in  the  ordinary  administration:  1  mean,  the  combined 
action  of  the  municipal  councds  and  the  departmental  councils, — of  the  wares 
and  the  prefecis. 

After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unques'ionably  the  clergy  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  mosf  im;  ortani  piece  in  the  business  of  popular  education. 
The  rational  middle  c»mrse  is  to  put  the  cvrc  or  the  pastor,  i.  e.  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  clergyman — ana  if  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
mittee; and  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  chuich  in  each  department  on  the 
dcpartniPMtal  mmmitiee.  VVe  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mto 
the  hands  of  the  cleg}',  nor  exclude  ihem  ;  we  must  admit  them,  becau.se  they 
have  a  right  to  be  there,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  the  countiy.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neisrh  bo  rhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  l>e,  and  will  be,  con)f>osed,  will  graduallr 
gain  ascendancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clergy;  we  must 
neglect  nothing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  everything  urge8 
them  to  turn  ;  both  their  obvious  inteiest,  and  their  >acred  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  order  rendered  lo  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clergy  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  that  instruction  must  not  be  stripped  of  morality  and  religion; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  eler?y  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  virtnons  men.  of  all  good  lathers  of  families^ 
and  even  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  I'hank  God,  you  are  too 
enlightened  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exist  without 
moral  education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without 
a  church. 
The  proceedinsrs  of  the  communal  and  departmental  committees,  the  mair^ 
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sub-prefects  and  prefect^,  ou;s[ht.  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  administration,  tu 
refer  to  one  common  center,  frjm  Which  a  vi^^orjus  impulse  and  a  supreme 
guidance  may  emanate,  and  upon  whom  all  the  responsibility  before  ihe  chain* 
bers  may  rest.  This  c.-nter,  in  Prance  as  in  Prussia,  is,  the  ministry  and  coii..- 
cil  iif  public  instruction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law.  but  to  nature  and 
reason.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  leave  piimary  instruction  to  ilie  minister 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well'  as  ecclesiastical  aiiairs.  in 
hiS  hands;  that  is  to  say,  the  iwo  tiling  with  which  the  education  of  the  people 
is  ihe  m  'St  intimately  connected.  Has  any  evil  resulted  fnmi  the  present  order 
ofthini^l  Farfroniit:  every  body  is  aj2freed  that  the  minisier  and  his  council 
have  dvine  a  great  deal  for  primary  instruciiou  since  ihe  revolution  of  July.- 
As  you  would  have  been  able  to  et'eci  nothing  without  the  municipal  and  de- 
partmental councils,  the  mn  res  and  prefects,  so  those  authorities  acknowledge 
that  they  could  have  done  iitile  or  nothing  without  your  C()-o|)craiion  ahd 
direction.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  siipnoried  and  encouraged 
"them;  you  who  as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  funds  placed  in  your  hands 
by  the  iwo  chambers  have  given  vigor  to  public  instruction  by  giving  propor- 
tionate aid  to  necessitous  idaces. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  leserved  f)r 
schools  of  the  Sv-cond  class,  which  will  suffice,  and  more  than  suffice,  to  einj  lov 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence  Your  natural  agents  and  correspond- 
ents for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees,  and  to  whr)m  the  corres{>onilence  of  moires  and  com- 
munal committees,  as  well  as  the  ie{)ort  of  the  departmental  inspector,  would 
be  addres.sed. 

The  prefec:s  w^ould  correspond  officially  with  you,  as  they  have  hitherto  dune 
extra-:»fficially ;  and  there  wjull  be  a  c  iiincilor  in  the  central  council  of  puJI  c 
instruction,  specially  charj^e:!  with  the  reports  to  le  made  on  that  portion  of  the 
business,  as  \i\  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  would 
produce  quick  results;  being  less  complex,  it  would  woik  more  freely.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  woild  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teache:S 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appointed  for  grantinir  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  professors  have  peculiar  qualifications,  and  all 
the  necessary  impartialitv.  for  that  office,  f  should  w  ish,  then  th.-a  the  exam- 
ination-commission shoui<l  be  appointed  by  you,  and  composed  of  masiei-s  or 
profi?ss«>rs  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  cnlle!  s  of  the  depaitment;  addmg,  for 
the  religious  part  a  clergyman  propo.«iedby  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  wnai  people  are  jd eased  to  call  liberty  of  primary 
tuiti(m,  we  must  neither  op|:ose  it,  nor  reckon  upon  il.  There  are  branches  of 
the  public  service  which  must  be  .secured  agiinst  all. casualties  by  the  state,  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  these  is  primary  instniciion.  It  is  (he  bounden  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  it  against  all  caprices  of  public  opinion,  and  agaii.st  the 
variable  and  uucertain  calculations  of  those  who  would  engage  in  it  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Nonnal  Schools  in 
each  department,  bound  lo  fuiuish  aimually  the  average  number  of  .<«choolmas- 
ters  required  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclUNively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if,  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools  there  are  persons  who, 
without  having  passed  throuijh  the' Normal  School^,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  theirown  risk  and  peril  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  t  derated, 
but  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  that  private  institutions  and  boanling- 
schools  should  spring  up  beside  our  royal  and  communal  colleges.  This  compe- 
tition can  not  be  otherwise  than  usefiil,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  private 
schools  pros|)er,  so  much  the  better;  they  are  at  full  liberty  lo  try  all  s  irts  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  exierimenis  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  scale, 
«an  not  be  v.*ry  perilous.  At  all  events  there  aie  our  Normal  Schools.  Ihas 
all  interests  are  reconciled:  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individuals; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  to  set  up  a 
private  school  must  b?  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  school, 
ipublic  or  private,  can  on  any  pretext  be  exempt, — the  brevet  of  capacity,  given 
by  the  commission  of  examination,  and  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  tbe 
tommune  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 

All  these  measures,  on  which  I  will  not  enlarge,  are  more  or  less  founded  on 
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exiMin^  facts;  th<*y  hare  the  sanction  of  ex{>erienre;  it  woiiKi  be  s'm;  ly  ad- 
vamngeoiiN  i  >  aiLl  ihai  ui'law.  On  all  the  pain  s  concerniu:^  which  the  Ijw  is 
silent  experiments  might  be  made.  Aiiuiig  these  exjierimenis  some  wuuld 
ppihably  Ik*  sticcessl'til :  when  Milhciently  long  prue  ice  had  c mfinne  I  ihein, 
ther  might  he  insLTle.i  in  a  new  law  ;  or  onUnman,  #.s-  ai.d  instructions,  m/.tnicly 
weighe  I  by  the  royal  coiuicil,  would  convert  them  into  {general  and  oihc<al 
nie.iiures.  Nothing  niiisi  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  the  warr.iniy  oI'mic- 
cess.  Laws  are  not  lo  l)e  perilois  experim'.'rji^  i.'n  society  ;  they  ought  sinij.ly 
to  sum  up  andlo  generalize  the  les^nsol'exjxrience" 

O.i  the  experience  of  PriisisiiL  as  a  basii*.  a  great  and  c<^mprelie;ieive 
meiusure  of  eletnentary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot. 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1S32.  In  introdiicintj:  tbt:  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Guizot  made  a  8|)eech  na 
remarkable  for  \\»  eloquence  as  for  its  large  and  lil)eral  views  of  |)opular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  pastsages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  alone,  that  we  have 
takcii  for  our  gui<le.  The  principle:*  and  practices  rcc»imniended  have  been 
supplied  to  US  i>y  facts.  Thei-e  is  not  one  pan  ot  ihe  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  successfully.  We  conceive  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  ;he  |)eople,  our  business  is  laiher  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  than 
to  destroy  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  and  reiiewingnp«>n  ihc  fdiih  of  djingerous 
theories.  It  is  by  labonng  incessantly  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Adminidtra- 
tion  has  been  enabled  to  commimicate  a  fiim  and  s:cady  movement  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,  that  we  lake  leave  •  say, 
that  m.iie  has  t>e<.'n  done  fir  primary  cducati  m  during  the  last  two  years,  (1H31, 
183-2,)  and  by  the  Cioveniment  of  iuly,  than  during  the  foriy  years  preceding, 
bv  all  the  fuimer  Governments.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  jiromises, 
without  truu!.)lingitseiraboiit  the  ficrfoimance  The  Itnperial  (^ovenmient  ex- 
hausted if^elf  in  efforts  to  regenerate  the  high/rinsi ruction,  called  secondary; 
but  did  no  hing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  ro  lh-2H  ex- 
pended no  moro  than  30,(H)()  francs  annually  upm  primary  instruction.  The 
Mini>try  of  18J8  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,<KK)  francs.  Since 
the  Kev.dution  of  July,  1830,  a  million  has  been  voted  annually — that  is,  more 
in  two  years  than  the  l<est'>ration  in  fifteen.  Those  arc  the  means  aud  heic  are 
the  results.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primaty  insiruc;ion  depends  altogether 
on  the  c  irresponding  Normal  iSchools.  The  prus}>eii;y  of  these  cstablishmenis 
is  ih;  mensure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Ciovernment,  which  first  nron-ainc- 
ed  with  effect  the  wonis  Normal  Schools,  left  us  a  legacy  ttf  oiiC.  Tne  ticsior- 
ation  added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  iheir  infancy,  we  have 
greatly  imj  roved  within  the  last  two  years,  and  have,  at  the  >ame  lime,  estab- 
lished thirty  ni.-w  ones;  twenty  of  which  are  in  full  0|eralion,  fi>rtuin:;  in  each 
department  a  vast  focus  of  light,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
pev>ple.'' 

The  Bill  recognized  two  decrees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa- 
ry and  superior,  in  speaking orwhich  M.  Guizot  reinarkp: 

*  The  first  degree  of  instruction  should  be  common  to  the  counin*  and  the 
towns;  ii  should  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  bo  rouj^h,  as  well  as  in  the  large.sl 
city,  wher-'ver  a  human  being  is  to  1)C  fotmd  within  our  land  of  France  By 
t!ie  leaching^oT  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life  ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  mca.sures,  and  of  the 
French  langua:/e,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  ever>'  where  the  spirit  and 
aniiy  of  the  French  nationality;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction.il 
provides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
ulence  has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
The  first  de'.?ree  of  mstruction  is  extensive  enough  lo  make  a  map  of  him  who 
will  receive  it.  and  i.s,  at  the  same  lime,  sufficiently  limited  to  be  every  where 
realized.     It  is  (he  strict  debt  of  the  country  toward  all  its  children. 

But  the  law  is  so  framed,  that  by  higher  elementary  schools,  primary  in- 
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tirnciicm  can  be  so  dereloped  so  varied,  asi  tosaiinfy  ihe  wants  of  those  profcs- 
«iojis  whi(*h.  though  not  scienti/ic,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  vih  Mnecle^ 
ineut?  ufscieiice,  a3  they  apply  it  every  day  io  the  office,  the  workshop,  and 
field.'" 

On  the  pkin  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  loc^I  and 

Ftfite  inspection,  the  Minister  remarks: 

"  In  the  fir5t  place,  thi.«  riperati<m  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  much 
mop;  lime,  ap;  iic<i(ion,  anu  pxiiieDce,  than  can  re£i:$onaMy  lie  expected  t'lom 
men  of  ihe  world,  like  the  merjil^e*  ofihc  council  »!'  the  arirt>ndiii>emeni  and  ut 
Ihe  department:  or  Jn^m  men  of  Ku>iues«i,  nece>.'«arily  confinetl  to  their  homes, 
line  th  r  mem:ers  of  the  mimit-ipal  council  In  the  neit  pliice  ]:H)si'iive  aud 
teclinical  kn  'wled^i.'  of  the  various  matters  on  wt.ich  the  exaniination  uinis  is 
abs<iliitely  nece.vsarv;  an«i  it  is  i.ot  suificieni  to  kfir-'  such  knw  lei'ge,  ii  must 
have  been  proi'ed  in  exi<«t,  in  order  to  i;ive  to  ilie^  exiiminatioLS  the  recnisiie 
weijjht  and  authority.  For  ihe^e  re::s  ns,  the  members  of  ihe>e  comuii.^sions 
ought  to  he,  in  great  part,  men  spt.'citjl'y  qualified — n;en  familiar  with  the  tiU^i- 
ness  of  t'li.ion.  It  is  ev.deni  that  |nm<iry  in<«iiuciron  rtsi?  eniroly  on  these 
examinatio:)>.  Suppose  a  lit  le  i.e^ii^i'iice,  a  Utile  false  iiidul^encc,  a  little 
Ignorance  ai.d  it  is  all  over  wiih  primary  insrnciion.  It  is  necesNan'  ih»*n,  to 
compose  these  c:.>rnmissiun>  with  ine  most  scru))ulous  sevciiiy,  aud  to  appoint 
only  pei>ons  versed  in  the  mailer." 

The  necef!sity  of  providing  lor  the  professional  education  and  training 

of  teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth: 

■*  All  the  pn)vi-ions  hi  the;  to  docrihed  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no 
painAto  piocure  for  the  puMic  school  thus  con!<tJtuted,  an  ahle  master.  ai;d 
worthy  ot  the  hi;i:h  vocation  of  insiruriiug  the  people.  Ii  can  n<;t  he  tooofien 
re  pea  lied,  iha  I  it  is  ih '  ma^^ter  that  makes  the  sch(K:>I.  And,  indeed  what  a 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  consiiiute  a  g>)o<1  scluHjlm;.sier! 
A  <;ood  sch'>olma!iier  ou:;hi  lo  he  a  man  who  knows  much  mote  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  mav  teach  wiih  intelli£renre  and  with  taste ;  who  is 
to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to  have  a  n.iMe  ond  elevated  mindjiiat  he 
may  preserve  that  digiiiy  ofsentimeiji  andofdenortmei  t  wiihontwhichhe  will 
never  obtain  lheres|  eci  and  coi.fidence  of  families  ;  who  p(.sses.<ses  a  lare  mix- 
ture of  gentleness  and  finnness;  for  inferior  thouL'h  he  be  in  siatii)n  to  many 
individuals  in  the  'omn:vvt\  he  oujjht  to  l>e  ihe  obsequious  servanf  of  none  ; — a 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  lisfhi.s,  but  thinking  much  miinrof  his  duties;  showing 
to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor;  not  given  to  change 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  ol 
doing  good  ;  and  who  has  made  u;i  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  ol 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  .service  of  (^od  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. *  To  rear  masters  approaching  lo  such  a  mtnlel  is  a  r^ifticult  task ;  and  yet 
wf!  must  succeed  in  it,  or  elsi*  we  have  done  nothii.g  r>r  elementary  instruction. 
A  had  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  ztommvn-  ;  and 
th  »ugh  we  are  often  ol  li^ed  to  be  contented  wiih  indifferei.t  ones,  we  mu>i  do 
our  l)est  to  imi  rove  the  averaee  t^ualitv.  We  have,  therefoie,  availed  our- 
selves of  a  blight  tho'jght  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  17IM.  and  afterward  applied  ly  NaiHleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  I8<W,  for  the  oriraniz.ntion  of  the  University,  to  the  c^tanlishmeni 
of  hi<  central  Normal  School  at  Pari.s.  We  carry  its  application  .still  lower 
thiin  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  propose  iKat  noscnoi»l-master  shall  be 
afpointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pu;  il  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the 
art  of  lenchinif.  and  who  is  not  certified,  after  a  strict  examination,  to  have 
profic'l  by  the  opporinnities  he  has  enjoyed.*' 

\o  st^itesman  of  any  age  or  countr}',  has  expressed  in  mnLnmge  at  once 

eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher^ 

The  same  views  had  already  been  earnestly  expressed  by  M.  Cousin  in 

his  Report  to  tlie  Minister : 


requi 


As  every  commune  must  have  its  primair  school,  so  every  department  must  be 
quired  to  vole  funds  for  u  teachers'  Seminary,  on  condition  that  you  take  upon 
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his  labors  are.  nevertheless,  felt  throaghout  society  at  large,  and  his  profession 
is  as  important  as  ihat  of  any  other  public  functionary.  It  is  not  for  any  par- 
ticalar  parish  alone  or  merely  local  interest,  that  the  law  demands  thai  every, 
man  shonld  acquire  if  possible,  the  knowle-.lge  which  is  indispensable  in  social 
life,  and  without  which  intelligence  often  languishes  and  degenerates;  it  is  fur 
the  state  itself  and  the  public  interest;  it  is  because  liberty  is  certain  and 
steadfast  only  among  people  enlightened  enough  to  listen,  in  every  circum- 
stance, to  the  voice  of  Reason.  Public  elementary  instruction  is  one  of  the 
ffuanniees  of  order  and  social  stabilil^^  Doomed  10  pass  his  life  in  dischai^- 
ing  the  manotonous  duties  of  his  vocation,  sometimes  even  in  struggling  with 
thj?  injnsiicii  or  the  ingraiitu:le  of  i^n  »ran«.'e,  the  parish  sch'>olmas»cr  would 
often  repine,  and  perhaps  sink  under  his  afflictions,  did  he  not  draw  strength 
ani  courag.'  from  another  and  higher  source  than  that  of  immediate  and  mere 
personal  inieresL  A  deep  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  duties  musi 
support  and  encourage  bim;  and  the  austere  pleasure  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  luankinJ,  must  become  the  worthy  recompense  which  his  own  con- 
science alone  can  irive.  It  is  his  glory  to  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  obscun^  and  laborious  condition;  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  sacrifices 
which  are  Ncarcely  noticed  by  those  who  reap  their  benefit;  to  labor,  in  short, 
for  his  fellow-beings,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only  to  God. 

Your  first  duty  is  toward  the  children  confided  to  your  care.  The  teacher  is 
summoned  upon  by  the  parent  to  share  his  authority;  this  authority  he  must 
exercise  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  almost  with  the  same  affection.  Not 
only  is  the  health  of  the  children  committed  to  him,  but  the  cultivation  of  their 
aieciions  an  1  intelligence  depends  almost  entirely  on  him.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns education,  a<:  it  is  generally  understood,  you  shall  want  for  nothinsf  that 
can  be  of  service  to  you;  but  as  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  1  trnst 
especially  to  you.  I^o'hing  can  suppiv  for  you,  the  desire  of  faithfully  doing 
what  is  right.  You  mu^t  l>e  aware,  tliat.  in  confiding  a  child  to  your  caie, 
ev^ery  fainilv  expects  that  you  will  send  him  back  an  honest  man;  the  country, 
th'it  he  will  be  male  a  good  citizen.  You  know  that  virtue  does  not  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge;  and  that  the  lessons  rt'ceived  by  chihfren 
might  become  dangerous  10  them,  were  they  add re.sspd  exclusively  to  the  under* 
standing.  Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  qualitir's  of  his  jiupils.  He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate 
and  establish  lho*:e  imjjcrishable  principles  of  morality  and  reason — without 
which,  universal  order  is  in  danger;  and  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  youn^ 
tho^e  seeds  of  vir:u^  and  honor,  which  aoe,  riper  years,  and  the  passions  will 
never  destri)y  Faith  in  Divine  prfjvidence  the  sacredness  of  duty,  submission 
to  parental  authority,  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  rights 
of  every  one — s'ich  are  the  sentimenrs  which  the  teacher  will  strive  to  develop. 

The  inrercourse  between  the  teacher  and  parents  can  not  fail  of  being  frequent. 
Over  this  kindness  must  preside:  were  a  teacher  not  to  po-ssess  the  respect  and 
sympithy  of  the  parents,  his  authority  over  their  children  would  be  compro- 
mis'vl.  an  1  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost;  he  can  not,  therefore,  be  t<io  careful  and 
prudent  in  regard  of  these  connections  An  intimacy  incon^derately  formed 
might  injur*  his  in<lenendence,  and  .sometimes  even  mix  him  up  with  those 
local  dissensions  whicn  frequently  distract  small  commui.ities.  While  civilly 
yieMin?  to  the  re:jsonable  derriiinds  of  parents  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  he 
"par'it?nlarly  eareful  not  t(»saerifice  to  their  capricious  exactions  his  educational 
principles,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  duties  of  the  teacner  toward  those  in  authority  are  still  clearer  and  not 
less  imMoriant.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  parish;  how  then  can  it  le 
fiiiini?  that  he  ^'ive  an  example  of  insubordination  1  Wherefore  should  he  not 
res  ;eci  the  magistracy,  religious  authority,  and  the  legal  powers,  whereby  pub- 
lic s«.>cu»ity  is  maintained  1 

Th ;  Mavor  is  the  head  of  the  community ;  the  interest,  therefore,  as  well  at 
the  duty  of  the  .schoolmaster,  is  to  exemplily  on  every  occasion  the  respect  due 
to  hi'U.  The  vicir  an  I  pisior  are  aUo  entitled  to  respect,  for  their  mission  is  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  human  nature.  Nothing,  besides, 
is  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  teacher;  both  are  in  possession  of  moral  authority;  Iwth  require  the 
cmfirlencc  of  families ;  both  can  agree  in  exercising  over  the  children  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  in  several  ways,  a  comnnm  influence.'* 
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With  9uch  en.arged  views  of  the  scope,  and  agencies,  and  ends  ofpn 
mary  instruction,  the  biit  was  frcimed  and  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  ol'  Peers.  It  was  referred  to  committees,  who  reported 
ihroatrh  M.  Renouard  in  the  lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  upper  house. 
Thu^e  n;ports  are  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of  great  principles,  and 
especially  ttiat  of  M.  Cousin. 

T^u;  bill,  after  gfnug  through  a  protracted  examination  and  discussion 
of  its  detaiU.  received  the  ScUiction  of  the  Chsimbers  and  the  King,  and 
became  a  law  on  tiie  2Sth  of  June.  IS 33.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic 
administnition  of  the  department  of  public  instrueiioa.  by  such  men  us 
ii\ii'//tV  Coii<<in,  Viilemriin.  and  Salvandy.  the  tsystem  went  into  immedi- 
ate and  .surcessful  openition.  giving  a  jKiwerlui  impulee  to  the  progress 
of  popular  inlelligence  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  France.  Expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  some  im{)erfectinns  and  defiriencies.  some  of 
which  have  been  remtdicd  or  i^upplied.  and  others  are  still  under  discus- 
sion. We  must  wait  till  a  generation  luis  p^if-sed  through  the  course  of 
inj*truction  now  provided  by  law.  ami  come  into  active  life,  before  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  wise  forecas^t  of  the  labors  of  Cousin  and  Guizot  in 
this  long  neglected  field  of  primar)'  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  private  association.  c;illed  '*  The  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction."  wa.s  very  instrument<d  in  waking  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  [)eople  and  of  government  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
primary  schools.  This  society  was  formed  in  18<)5.  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished philanthropists,  and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  intttrumentai  in  establishing  intant  schools,  schools 
for  needle-work,  adult  schools  and  classes,  reformatory  schools,  associations 
for  teachers,  village  libraries  in  various  parts  of  France,  ami  has  a  com- 
plete series  of  popular  schools  under  its  immediate  management,  in  Paris. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  18^5,  ascribed  to  it  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  present  school  law.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  wvlb  mainly  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, in  1830,  the  "Journal  de  Pi nstruction  ElPmenUiire."  which  is 
still  continued  under  the  title  of  "Manuel  Geni-nd  de  I'Insiruction  Pri- 
niairc."  and  is  the  official  orgim  of  the  Minister  of  Puhlic  instruction. 
There  is  also  publinhed  another  educational  journal,  called  "L'Echo  des 
Ecoles  Primaires."  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  improved  methods  of 
instruction.  It  commenced  in  1837.  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Cousin,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  educu- 
t«»r8  in  Fnmce.  We  noticed  articles  by  Beudant,  Willm,  Parandiex. 
Philipptir.  and  several  directors  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Inspectors  of  the 
Primary  Schools.  Upward  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  the  science  and 
art  of  education  have  been  published  in  Paris  since  1835;  several  of  these 
are  by  men  of  the  best  intellect,  and  large  practical  and  benevoleut 
views. 


OUTLINE 


or  TBI 

6TBTCM  OF  PITQLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 


France  is  divided  by  law  for  municipal  and  all  administrative  pui^ 
poseti,   into  86  Deparlments,  363  Arronuissemcnts,  2.842  Cantons,   ana  \ 
39,381  Communes. 

in  eacli  department  there  is  appointed  by  the  legal  voters  a  prefect, 
who  is  a«»sociated  witli  a  general  council  for  the  department,  aiMl  a  spe 
cial  council  for  each  arrondissement,  in  the  administration  of  the  loiuii 
aHkirs  of  the  department;  in  each  Ciinton  there  is  a  judicial  office,  styled 
jui^e  <k  pair  ;  in  each  commune,  a  mayor,  witli  a  municipal  council,  elect- 
ed by  tlie  people. 

Since  1S08  there  has  existed  in  the  government  a  central  and  special 
department  fur  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  for  the  appliciition 
of  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  stiite  for  educational,  scientific  or  litera- 
ry pur|)oscd.  Over  this  department  has  pret<ided  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  France,  and  no 
branch  ot'  tlie  public  service  has  been  regarded,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
with  more  liivor  by  the  Chambers,  or  the  people.  Since  1824.  the  chief 
of  tliis  department  has  hud  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  king,  which 
consists  ut  nine  members. 

To  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  aa  now 
orgarjiz«'d.  are  assigned  all  schools,  primary,  secondary  and  superior, 
which  lo^other  constitute  tlie  University  ol  France,  and  are  directed 
and  superintended  in  its  name ;  all  scientific  and  literary  societies  to  the 
Bup{)ort  of  whi<*.h  the  governinent  conlribules.  such  iis  the  Institute,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  &c. ;  all  public  libraries,  which  the  state  main- 
tains, or  to  which  it  contributes ;  all  institutions  having  charters  prior  to 
1808.  and  whicii  were  not  by  royal  ordinance  incorporated  into  tiie  Uni- 
versity; (Uul  all  encouragements,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  or  publica- 
tion, to  science  and  letters. 

The  Royal  University  of  France  embraces  the  whole  system  of  nation- 
al education,  and  includes  all  the  institutions  for  imparting  instruction 
whicli  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  schools,  up  to 
the  highest  colleges.  The  term  may  thus  be  considered  synonymous  with 
the  French  national  system  of  education. 

The  University  is  placed  under  the  direction  o^  a  council  of  six  mem- 
bers. calle<l  the  -  royal  council  of  public  instruction."  of  which  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  is  the  otnrial  president.  Each  councilor  hiu  the 
special  charge  of  one  or  more  divisioiis  of  public  instruction.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  council  are  the  inspectors-general  of  the  University,  who  are 
required  to  exiiaiine.-once  a  year,  the  institutions  of  every  description, 
each  within  a  certain  district  assigned  to  him,  and  to  transmit  a  report  to 
the  council. 

The  University  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Academies,  each  of  which 
comprehends  two.  three,  or  more  of  the  departments  into  which  the  kii»g- 
dom  is  divided,  and  conUiins  one  or  more  royal  cx)llegcB.  The  presiding 
officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  is  assisted  by  two  inspectors  and  a  council.  The 
governing  body  of  each  academy  hjis  the  superintendence  of  all  the  com- 
munal cofleges,  institutions^  j[>e/i9/o/»,  (boarding  schools,)  Normui  Schools, 
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or  BchooiR  for  the  education  of  teachen.  and  primary  schools,  within  the 
district  which  the  seminary  comprehends. 

Besides  the  supt^rinteridiug  body,  liie  academy  includes  the  teaching 
corps,  or  i  facuhies ;  namely,  the  Vacuities  of  letters,  science,  medicine, 
law,  and  Ihcology,  all  of  which,  however,  do  not  actwiHy  exist  in  every 
academy ;  in  wuie  indited  there  is  no  or&rciMiz:ition  of  'Hioulties.  The 
faculties  consist  of  a  variable  number  of  professorS;  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  exiimine  candidale^;  tor  degrees.  There  are, 
however,  some  institutio.is  whicii  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University  ;  as  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  S'atural  Histo- 
ry, the  Ecote  dtftt  Charles  School  of  Oriental  L<iii<rua(res.  the  French 
Institute,  and  societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  mivaucement  oi  knowledge. 

The  royal  colleges  are  supp')rted  chiefly  by  tlie  government,  and  the 
BalarifH  ol'the  j)role«»sor!»,  which  are  generally  Vroiu  $i<X)  to  j^.^sOO.  are  paid 
from  the*  budget  of  the  minister  of  public  instruclion.  The  students  are 
dividetl  into  two  clashes,  the  iJiternes  and  e:rienics,  or  boarders  anil  day- 
Bcholart:.  The  communal  colleges  are  supjiorted  princi|>ally  by  tlie  com- 
munci*  in  which  they  are  situ:iie ;  80;ne  ortbem  have  endowments,  but 
the  majority  depend  chiefly  lor  their  support  on  tlie  fees  pai<l  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  professors  or  teachers  receive  but  small  salaries,  varying 
from  S200  U)  S600.  ^ 

A  distinguishing  tcature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Fnmce, 
is  the  a[))K>intment  of  all  professors  in  all  the  colleLr(;s  and  lyc^emiis.  and 
in  the  lacultics  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  letters,  and  all  institu- 
tions ol'  education  above  the  primary  school,  by  public  competition  (ies 
concours.)  A  concours  may  last  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may  last  for 
months.  The  months  of  Septembe;  and  August  are  the  mon tits  of  vaca- 
tion in  the  didrrent  collegtis.  and  are  usually  devoted  to  the  public  com- 
petition of  candidates  for  any  professorship  or  chair  declared  to  be  vacant 
Dy  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  France.  The  mOvie  of  con- 
ducting the  trial  varies  with  the  department  to  be  filled.  But  it  embra- 
ces every  mode  by  which  the  aOfcuracy  and  extent  of  the  attainments  ol 
each  candidate  in  the  study  can  l>e  tested,  as  well  as  his  sibility  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  chisst^s  of  pupils.  Each  candidate  is  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  his  competitor.  Every  professor  in  all  tlie  colleges 
and  great  schools  of  France  has  passed  through  this  ordeal. 

Nearly  all  the  higher  schools  of  learning  an<l  science  are  concentrated 
in  Paris.  Almost  all  the  young  nien  who  want  to  complete  thi;ir  studies, 
whether  in  letters,  law.  medicine,  or  the  arts. — in  short,  in  all  those  pre- 
TCiratory  to  any  learned  or  liberal  career,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  capital. 
This  is  attended  with  adisiistrous  result,  in  the  neglect  or  discontinuance 
of  all  domestic  ti-aining  and  discipline,  which  can  not  be  compensated  by 
any  superiority  of  mtrntil  culture,  secured  by  the  concentration  of  able 
men,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  superior  education  at  the  capital. 

There  are  six  laculties  of  CalMic  theohsry,  at  Aix.  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Paris.  Rouen,  and  Toulouse;  and  two  of  Protestant  theology,  one  of  the 
Lutheran  or  Augsburg  confession,  at  Strasburg  and  another  of  the  Cal- 
vanist  or  Helvetic  confession,  at  Montauban,  under  the  academy  of  Tou- 
louse. 

The  faculties  of  law  are  nine,  at  Aix.  Caen,  Dijon.  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiers. Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse.  There  are  iliree  faculties  of 
medicine?,  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  and  Montpellier;  with  seventeen  secondary 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  faculties  of  science  are  nine  in  number,  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Straa- 
burg.  Caen.  Toulouse,  Montpellier.  Dijon.  Lyons. and  Grenoble;  those  ol 
letters  or  literature,  seven,  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  Ca- 
en, Dijoa,  and  Besangon. 
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In  order  to  become  a  stadunt  in  law  or  theology,  a  person  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  oC  letters ;  and  a  courtte  of  three  years  in 
either  faculiy,  its  requifsite  t'j  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor ;  for  the  do- 
gree  of  doctor,  lour  yeans;  and  to  obtain  the  degree  ofdoctor  in  divinity, 
the  candidate  must  defend  a  final  and  general  the^icit.  Candidates  tor 
tlie  dci^ree  ul'  doctor  in  medicine,  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  Icttf.rs.  and  also  of  sciences,  aad  must  complete  a  course  of  four 
years.  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  at  Paris,  are  greatly  distin- 
guished. The  lormer  has  sixteen  protessors,  and  had.  in  1S36,  upward 
of  3000  students :  the  latter,  twenty-seven  protessors,  mid  in  1836,  about 
4000  students. 

The  law  ordains  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune,  and 
those  communes  in  which  the  population  exceeds  6000.  are  required  to 
eupf)ort  one  superior  primary  school,  and  are  ai<led  in  opening  infant 
schools,  evening  schools,  classes  for  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  families  of  ditierent  sects  is  sulHcient.  the  minis- 
ister  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  if  advisable 
BO  to  do.  to  the  commune  to  establish  separate  schools  tor  the  children  of 
each  denomination. 

By  a  law  pas.scd  in  March,  1841.  the  duty  of  school  attendance  is  made 
obligatory.  No  young  person  below  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  workshop  or  manufactory,  unles-s  his  jKirents  or  guardians 
testify  that  he  actually  attends  some  public  or  private  sciiool  within  the 
locality,  and  all  such  as  were  so  employed  at  the  date  of  this  law.  were 
required  to  attend  school  till  the  age  of  twelve.  All  you n ^r  |)ersons  above 
the  age  of  twelve  can  be  excused  from  attending  a  school,  only  in  ciise  a 
certificate  can  be  given  by  the  Mayor  of  their  place  ol'  residence,  that 
they  have  receive*!  the  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  those  adults,  who  have  grown  up  without  the  advanUiges  of 
school  attendrmce,  evening  schools,  and  clabses  for  adults,  are  establish- 
ed and  proviiled  for.  by  law. 

The  central  government,  the  departmentfd  anthorilies.  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  relimous  authorities,  the  heads  of  tamilit^s.  have  each  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  their  influence  in  ttie  administration  of  primary 
BchooLs. 

The  local  management  of  a  primary  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee 
of  the  connnune.  consisting  ot  the  mayor,  the  pn.'sident  of  the  coimcil, 
the  cure,  or  pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
arrondi.-'sement  in  which  the  commune  is  situated. 

The  general  sujH^rvision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  aa- 
8i;|Zned  to  a  committee  of  the  arrondi.ssement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor 
ot  the  chief  town,  of  ihejiiS'e  de  miix.  a  pastor  of  eiich  ol'  the  recognised 
religious  sects,  a  professor  of  a  c-ollege.  or  school  of  secondary  instruction, 
a  primary  schoolmaster,  three  members  of  the  council  ot'  the  arrondisse- 
ment. and  the  members  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  who 
reside  in  the  arrondissement. 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  communal  committees 
inspect  and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  commune  to  the 
committee  of  the  arrondissemenL  Some  member  of  theconnnittee  of  the 
arrondissement  is  present  at  each  locitl  inspection,  and  a  re{)ort  of  the 
whole  (*ommitiee  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  arrondissement  is  made 
annually  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  each  department  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  Iciist  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  religious  denominations  recognized  by  law.  and  at  least 
three  jiersons  who  are  at  tlie  time,  or  have  been  engaged  in  t  aching 
public  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  This  committee  is  cluirged  witS 
tiie  examination  of  all  candidates  tor  tlie  certificate  of  qualification  to 
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greatness  of  a  people  does  not  consist  in  borrowing  nothing  fh)m  others,  but 
in  borrowing  from  all  wliutever  ia  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it  appit>- 
priates). 

With  such  enlarged  views  of  the  scope  and  agencies  of  a  national  sjr- 
tem  of  primary  instruction,  and  especially  of  the  place  to  be  filled  in  it 
by  the  teacher, — with  such  careful  reference  to  the  traditions  of  France 
anld  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  this  regard,  the  bill  framed  and 
introduced  by  M.  Guizot  was  referred  in  each  Chamber  to  a  committee, 
composed  of  men  at  heart  favorable  to  the  object,  although  differing  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment.  After  able  reports  by  these  com- 
mittees, through  M.  Renouard  in  the  Lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  after  protracted  discussions  of  each  feature,  the  bill  received 
the  sanction  of  both  Chambers  and  of  the  King,  and  became  a  law  on 
the  28th  of  Juno,  1833. 

The  law  in  full,  as  it  passed,  and  also  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  School  Codes  <  f 
Nations,  and  an  exposition  of  the  aims  nnd  motives  of  the  framer  will  be 
gpven  further  on  in  the  language  of  M.  Guiz()t>  As  part  uf  our  narrative 
we  add  a  condensed  statement  of  its  provisions,  drawn  up  several  years 
since,  when  the  original  law  was  in  successful  operation,  as  shown  by  the 
ofiBcial  statistics  of  1843. 

The  law  onlains  at  least  one  elementary  Sfliool  in  ovpry  oommiino.  and  tlio«e 
coniiiinnes  in  wliicii  the  popiilatiou  exceeds  O.OOO.  jtre  ivquir^'d  to  -iipixirt  one 
superior  priiu.iry  scliool,  and  are  aMle<l  in  oponiiig  infiHit  schools,  evening 
schools,  classes  lor  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  f.unilios  ofdllfereut  sects  is  sufTieirnt,  the  Minister  of 
Public  liiHtruction  is  authorized  to  gnmt  p-.Tiuis^ion.  if  aiivinahle  so  t<.>  do,  to 
the  commune  to  eslablish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of  each  denomina- 
tion. 

The  central  pf»vf»rnraont^  the  departmental  anthorities.  the  nmniciivil  author- 
ities, Iho  roli>rious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  have  each  their  s]  here  of 
action,  and  their  intiui.Miee  in  the  administration  of  primary  schools. 

The  local  manajfement  of  a  primary  8c1kk)1  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  the 
commune;,  consislin;:^  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  ouncil,  the  ct.re,  or 
past  >r,  and  on<.'  person  appointed  by  the  commitU'C  of  tlie  arrondissemeut  in 
which  the  cotnmune  is  situated. 

The  ffeneral  sup  Tvision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  ansijrned  to 
a  eomnn'tt'.'C  of  the  arrondissement,  which  c(m»ists  of  the  niayor  of  the 
Cliief  t;)wn.  of  th.\/'ujfi  (if  pnic^  a  pastor  of  each  of  the  n-ct>;inized  rclijrious 
sect.**,  a  ]»rofess  »r  of  a  college  or  school  of  secondary  instruction,  a  primary 
Bch  K>lmasti'r.  three  members  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissement.  i.nd  the 
niemhers  of  the  e^>uucil-general  of  the  department  who  reside  in  the  arron- 
d;S'iem:-'nt. 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  commun  il  committees  iusj>eet 
and  r>>p>ri  the  condition  of  the  sch(K)l.s  in  the  comnnine  to  the  committee 
of  the  :irrondissum(?nl.  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the  arnaulissement 
is  pn-senr  at  (jaeh  l<K'al  in.spection.  and  a  report  of  the  whol'  connnitti'c  on  the 
stati*  of  ^HJucation  in  the  arrotidissement  is  made  annually  to  the  Mini^^ter  of 
Public  In.struetion. 

In  eicli  de[»artment  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
p^WL-d  of  at  least  seven  memV»ers.  ami>ng  which  there  must  4je  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  ntligious  denominations  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  pers<ms  who  are  at  the  lime,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  teaching 
public  strhools  of  secondarj'  instruction.  This  committee  is  charged  with 
the   examination    of   all    candidates   for  the   certiticato  of  qualification   to 
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teach  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  the  department 
These  exuminations  must  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  by  the 
minister,  and  in  the  cliieftown  of  the  depirtment.  The  examination  is 
varied  according  to  tlie  grude  of  school  for  wliich  the  candidate  ap- 
plies. With  a  certificiite  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  candi- 
date .can  teach  in  any  commune  in  tlie  department,  widiout  any  local 
examination. 

Be^:i(le8  ttiese  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ap- 
points an  inspector  fur  every  depsirtnu^it,  with  as^isiant  inspectors,  when 
required  by  the  exigences  of  tJie  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tor in  to  visit  every  school  in  tlie  dopiirtine.it.  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
inquire  into  tlie  sUite  of  tiie  school-house,  the  claesiticHtioii.  moral  cluirac- 
ttT.  and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  ot'euch  school,  tie  must 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  de(icicncies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  the 
use  i){^  the  local  committee,  and  re{>ort  annually  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  and 
encourai^es  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  informs  the  minister  of  the 
true  wants  uf  ditierent  local itie.s.  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  law. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  piirlicular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  in  their  several  departments.  Tlie  insi^ector  hits  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  traveling 
expenses,  ami  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  18*3  there  were 
eigiitv-seven  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sub-inspectors; 
and  tlie  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,081, 
making  50  980  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  <lepartments.  the  communes,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insure  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  pruvid  ■  a  sch(M)l-hou8e 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  ex|)en8C  of  this  outfit, 
the  stiite  contributes  one  third.  Eveiy  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money,  atid  a  fixed  salary  of  200  franc-s  or  400  franrs, 
(from  $10  to  $80.)  according  to  the  gnide  of  school,  in  aildition  to  tlie 
monthly  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  collected  by  the  commune,  if  the 
commune  refuses,  of  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  the  same.  If  the  com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  di^'asterto  crops  or  depression  in  business, 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencicei  of  all  tlie  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  by 
the  suite.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council,  annually 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  e>«tiniate  in  which  tlie  expense  of  primary 
iiLstruclion  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided,  in  each  commune, 
the  Mayor  and  municifKil  council  make  a  R])ecial  estimate  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  monthly  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
parent. 

Every  department  must  by  itself  or  in  concert  with  adjoining  depart- 
mcnt:^,  ^upi)ort  a  Normal  ^ch(K)l.  to  supply  the  annual  demand  for  teach- 
cr«*  of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  ex|)ended  on  a  Normal  School. 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aia 
of  poor  pupils,  is  not  lefl  with  the  department  to  fix.  but  is  n*gulated  by 
the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  Siilary  of  the  Director  is  borne  by 
the  state  and  depirtment  combined  ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  the 
department.  The  expense  of  the  normal  pupils  for  board  is  borne  by 
themselves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  founded  by  the 
state,  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  expense 
oC  two  or  three  pupils.  In  1816.  there  were  ninety-two  Normal  Schoolt 
fieveiity-six  of  wfiich  were  for  the  educationof  schoolmasters,  and  sixteen 
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the  education  of  MhooImbtreflKiL     To  fifly-two  or  these  aehoole 
igh  land  19  attached  to  teich  agricalture  and  horticultare. 

The  course  of  instruct bn  in  these  elementary  schools,  embrares  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction  Reading  Writing;  the  elements  of  A riihiaetic. 
elements  oi  the  French  Lan^a^.  leff^il  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. GeogT'iphy.  (particularly  ot  Irarice.)  His:tory.  ((Kirticulariy  ol 
France.)  LTine  ir'  Dr'iiving.  an  J  Sia;7if]g.  In  the  superior  pri.nar}'  scriooU. 
or  High  School,  the  above  co'.ir?e  is  extent  led  so  as  to  embrace'  M  »dem 
LnngUTiTeis  Bfxjk-keeping.  Perspeciivt;  Draning.  Chemi&>try.  and  the 
Bflathem,itici>.  in  tlieir  application  to  the  art«.  T  lie  re  is  a  special  c^tar^ 
of  iniftruccion  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  a:id  youtli  who 
can  not  attend  the  dav  scho-^f;  and  in  evening' clashes  iVtr  adults,  whose 
early  education  was  neglected  or  who  in:iy  wish  to  pursue  p  irtioular 
iitudies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizaus.  manufacturer.^,  and 
master- work  men. 

Pm vision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
hold  frequent  conferences  tor  improvement  in  their  professional  knowl- 
ed^  S|!id  skill,  and  to  ibund  libnirit's  of  books  on  education. 

Id  ea«:h  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  tor  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  widows  and  chilJren  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  e.\ercii«e 
of  their  imptjrtant  functions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
eth (Kirt  of  the  silary  he  receives  Irorn  the  commune  :  and  the  sum-total 
which  he  subscribes,  together  with  the  interest  upon  it.  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  liis  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  tliose  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  maniigement  of  their  schools.  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  coniinued  etTirts.  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way.  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  dejxirtment  of  public  instruction. 
according  to  the  Budget  of  l83S.  was  19.UU5  673  francs,  or  nearly  Sl.lWi 
000,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Frmir*. 

Central  Administration t>S6ti23 

General  Services. 23S  000 

Department  and  Academic  Administration, 919  9iX) 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1.9*2  050 

Secondary  Instruction. 1.655  6(H) 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund. l.OlMllKH) 

do.  do.  additional, 3.5(X\0(H) 

Primary  Normal  School.    .......' 20<1  LMiO 

Literary  and  Scientific  establishments, 7.676  oOO 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  dec 557.0(J0 

Total 19.005673 

or  S3800a54. 

This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  IS 43.  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  from  1S33  to  1&13.  France  expended  the 
sum  of  £2,565,883  (about  $U.OOO,0<X)  )  on  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1843.  the  expenditure  tor  the  current 
expenses  of  her  educational  establishments  wiis  a  little  short  of  $1,000  i.XK), 
inoependent  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  communes,  individuals  and  piirents  in 
Bchool  fees,  which  amount  to  near  85.(X)0.0(K).  Even  tiiis  sum  Wiis  found 
insufficient  and  since  that  date  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  was  one  person  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education^  while  in  1843.  there  was  one  in  every  ten. 
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TABLE  II. 

SR0W1N0  THI  OONDITION  OF  PRIMA &T   BOVOATION  IM  TBI  DIFFBaSirT  OOMMDIIU,  Of  IMS. 

Nainber  ofarrondissements 363 

Number  of  communes 37,038 

Pupulation 34,230178 

Number  of  communes  provided  with  a  primary  school    ....  34,578 

Population  of  the  communes  provided  with  primary  schools      .    .     33,080,009 
Number  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primary  school   .    .  3,460 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  primary  schools      1,150,176 
Number  of  communes  who  require  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one S3 

Number  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law  to  support  one  supe- 
rior primary  school .    .  290 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  superior  primary 

schools,  and  who  do  suppoi  t  ihem 

Population  of  these  communes 4,177,047 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  several  superior  prima- 
ry schools,  and  who  support  only  one    83 

Numiicr  of  commune^  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 108 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  for  boys 

and  girls,  established  in  France  in  184j 59,638 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  8G  departments  of  France, 

visited  in  1843  by  the  67  inspectors  and  1 13  sub-inspectors      .  50.936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought  to  be  added  G,434  class- 
es for  the  laborers,  which  are  conducte<l  by  the  primary  school  teachers  in  ihe 
evenin;;;s,  aAer  the  day's  work,  or  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  which  1)5,064  adult 
laborers  received  instruciion  in  1843;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
which  have  been  recently  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
great  encouragement  ana  attention  from  the  Government 

TABLE  III. 

SBOWINa  THB  KUMBIB  OF  PMSCART  SCHOOLa   BKLONOUVa  TO  TBI  DIFPBllBNT  BBOTt. 


Primary  scnools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Roman  Catholics 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Protestants     .    . 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the 
Jews 


Mixed  schools    open 
for  all  three  sects     . 


Public  schools 
Private  schools 

'  Public  schools 
Private  schools 

Public  schools 
Private  schools 

{Public  schools 
Private  schools 


JBovs    .   33207  lAnor^ 
7,660  (  ^^'^ 


)  Girls 

J  Boys 
)  Girls 

(Boys 
I  Girls 

)Boys 
)  Girls 


(Boys 
\  Girls 

(Boys 
)  Giris 


7,098 
8,847 


702 

59| 

163! 
156 


jl5, 

! 


33 
4 

74 
4 


! 


761 


39 


37 


78 


(  Boys    .       948,  (,  ^^-, 
)  Girls    .        107  \   *'"^ 


(Bovs    •       326 
)  Girls    .       450 


776 


56,819 


i,oto 


115 


1^1 


Total  namber  of  Primar>'  Schools  in  France,  in  1843,    .    :    59,838 


."i^S 


pcBuc  DMmccnox  n  wkasck. 


The  nttmber  of  cAe  Rocnan  Cacholie  popolatioo  of  France  beinz  33.i£0  L7^ 
II  fiNluvs,  I  Me  facie  1.,^  ia^  u  l9A3,  uere  -ara^  one  pnioaf;  icaJ^i  :.r  cverv 
fel  Komaii  Caihoucs. 

Ihe  auAoer  ot  Jie  Proce<tani  popalauoa  of  France  bein^  I  i>Ji>«>Oi). ;:  i.ir- 
Iowa,  Lnai  in  1>U,  lOftrs  wa*  oce  pnmary  sno^jl  tor  erer.-  f.Ml*  Pr-  <:e:*L&:i  ji. 
The  reaioc  why  Loe  proporuoc  ot  «caoiji!>' tor  uw  Ppjcesai;-^  lu  Lieir  -ix-erj 
i*  au  Moail  M.  iLa:  Vfiry  uiaxij  -jX'  ir.i^  s<ici  ac^ecil  ±e  iniie<i  so::>^iji?. 

The  a'jmi::«r  j£  Je*:i  :.«ixi^  7*J,(Jti*i,  ;:  iLLuVa.  inac  'Jiere  vai  'jce  i*:2>:-^*t.  iLr 
every  od5  Jewd. 

TABLE  IT. 

■Bowia*  TBB  9i:aBBX  4r  cazuifts^  i:«  atti'^baxcb  at  tvb  rBUiABT  acwo'iiJt  or 

rBA.«CB.  u  in43. 

SCoinber  of  Scholars  at  the  Pabiic  Elemecurv  Phmarr 

DirecLed  e./  La7'5ca>"jiima.-!:er5 I.^*1>.5j?6 

"    isc£uo»ffia.scer»,    members    uf    Re.i^oaa  [•  I  ?3T.0lT 

bt>:ie:ie;s, 157.131 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primarr 
:^choob!  tor  B-jjs. 

Directeii  by  Lay  ^c:ioi:>[masceri 15.0G^2 

-'        -    ScQooi masters,  members  of  Religious  So- 

cieties 356 

2f amber  of  Scholars  at  the  Pa*--lic  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  Lav  >cno>jl mistresses 230.*2l3 

*'  Scnoolmisiresses,  mr^mbers  of  Religiuos 

Societies, 3t>l.74T 

Camber  of  Scholars  a:  the  Private  Elemenury  Primary 
&ctu>.U  tor  Boys 

Directed  by  Lay  ."schoolmasters, 230,3/S3 

*'  &cnocilma:iters  members  of  Religioos  S> 

cieties 42^2 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Superior  Primary 
Schools  fur  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Vschoo  I  master*, 3.469 

ScQ>j*jlma>ters,  members  of  Religious  So- 
cieues SOS 


(. 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primarv  Schools  for 
Girts 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 27S. 

"        ^  schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious 

Societies     • 201.03S 

Total  Dumber  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 

Directed  by  Lav  Schoolmasters  or  School mistre^^ses,  2,437.380 
-*       "  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem- 
bers of  Religions  Societies,    ....      706,917 


I3  44S 


5a{.960 


e7-2J35 


4578 


4?9,6 


31&M97 


Total  Dumber  of  children  atieoding  the  Primary  Schools  in  1543,     3  164,-297 

Total  number  of  child reu  admitted  gratnitoosly  into  the  Com- 

mcmal  Schools  in  1^13, 763320 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

educa:i'jn  in  1">I3, 2.400,447 
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TABLE  V. 

■■OWIK»  TBI   MUNBIE  AND  CORDITIOir  Or  TBB   CLMBBt   FOE  ADFLTt,   FOE  TOPNO  BIELBi 

AlfD  FOR  TOUNO  APPRKimCBS  IN  FEAMOB,  IN    1843. 

Number  of  classes  for  Adalts,       6,434 

"               "        "   Young  Girls,        160 

"               "        "    Apprentices,        36 

*  Number  of  Infant  Schools,  • 

Public 685  (  ,^aft 

Private, »04  (  ^»**' 

Number  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults, 95,064^ 

"     Young  Girls 5,908  I      y^^j^ 

"    Schools  for  ApprenUces 1,268  f     *«'•*» 

*'    Infant  Schools, 96,192j 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes, .       6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,266 

•*   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, : 9  451 

"    Women,     :..:..:••.., 4^13 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Religious  Society, 126 

Schooimislresses,    "          *•           "             "          51 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 3,331 

Reading, 5,035 

Writing 4,4b3 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3.857 

Linear  Drawing, Sf7l 

Vocal  Music 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )  Pnoea. 

"  '?  "        Departments, 38,350  >     201,886 

"  •*  "        Slate, 26,700) 

TABLE  VI. 

•BOW1NO  TBI  NUNBKE  AHD  COURSK   OF  IHATRITCTION  IB  TBB  NQBMAL  tCHOOLl  OF 

FRANCK,   IH   1843. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized,  *, 78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, 52 

Number  of  Protessoi^  in  these  schools,    .    .         495 

"  '*         including  the  Directors, 573 

Number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  difierent  branches 

of  education :  m  rwr.  u  tmt.  m  tm& 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2|        2|        2| 

Reading, 3|        3         2 

Writing, 4|        4i        4 

Study  of  the  French  Language, 6         5^        44 

History  and  Geography,        Z\       4^        3^ 

Arithmetic • 5         3^        3 

Use  of  the  Globes. 2         2i        2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4         3}        3| 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      •    .    •    2}        2}        3| 

"        Mechanics 2         2i        3 

"        Surveying 2         2*        S 

Linear  Drawing,       3|       4         4i 

Methods  of  teaching li        1|       2| 

Vocal  Music,        3*       3|       3i 

Civil  Law, 2         \\        1| 

Culture  of  Trees, :    .    If        U        U 
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vmtwwMMnr  or  nuycB  oi 


,Aix,     ... 

lAmi^ns,   . 

!  Anger?.    . 

lBe$ancoD|  . 

IBonleauz,  . 

iBoorges,  . 

•Caen,  ... 

-Cahon,     . 
C  lemon  t,    , 
Dijon,    .  .  , 
Donai,    .  . 

:Grenoh1e,    , 

-Limoges,  . 

;Lvon5,  .  .  , 

:Metz 

Montpelier, 
Nancy,  .  .  . 
Nime's.  .  .  . 
Orleans,  .  . 
Paris,  .  .  .  , 
Pan,  .  -  .  . 
Poictiers, .  . 

•  Rennes,    .  . 
Roaen,  .  .  . 

Strasbun;,  . 

I  Toulouse,    . 


Toul. 


I 

4 

^ 
3 

3 
3 

31 
3 
3< 
4 
3 
2 
31 
3! 
3! 
2 
4- 
3 
4 
3 
7 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 
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1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

li 

2 
3 
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}! 

I 

1 

2* 

1- 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


86   41 
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'   S3 

,  "•■ 

"14  iro 
12  121 
12    11« 

12  110 

13  170 

12  129 
15  212 

22  90 
42  287 

13  88 
12  131 

14  133 

11  ^ 
20  276 

15  190 

23  199 

14  110 
39   3(>5 

24  ^1 
1801629 

12  57 

15  130 
33  346 
17    1&4, 

14  1211 

15  112: 


5-^        i4 


230 

180 

iioi 

160^ 

12O1 

120: 

290; 

160* 

292^ 

15a 

110 

141 

220* 

HM^ 

210 

256 

2f»: 

226 
2><6 
3324 
90 
201 
407. 
491  i 
203 
239 


I 


u  -. 


16 
10 
18 
15 
t 

9 
16 

9. 
12: 
20j 

21) 

71 

9 

6 

o 

17 

15. 

10 

o 

19 

10 

14 

18 

9 

12' 
91 


o. 
2 

1 

o 

5 
1 
1 
1 


6 
4 

5i 
10 

1 

2 

o 


1 1 
1 
4 
3 
3 


li 


2i 


41 
50 
17 
21 
54 
21 
23 
47 
3i» 
3«} 
4:\ 
2h 
1"* 
5-2 
26 
3h 
25 
2t» 
31 

2r>i 

32 
34 
35 


I      15 
6     55 


I 

3 
.1 

4 

2 


3 
o 

3 

4 

o 

o 

1 

2 
o 


2  1.659' 

2  2.697 

2  1.212 

—  1.671 
o 


1/319 
532 

1.451 

1  121 
1.S55 

1  2,613: 

2  1.120J 

3  <2rv| 
1.470 
1541 
1,766 

2  444 
1.594 

730 
4.203 
1:34 
1.536 

941 
1,712 
1.543 
1,327 


626  5779  88:0  "5ihI  1 46  1 1 1 4    54  42,316 


TABLE  vn. 

■ROWIIfO  TBI   flTATK  Or    ■BCOJCOART   BDUC4TIO!C  U   1R43. 

Number  of  Colleges.    Roval,    :::::::::::      46  A  _^ 

"  "        Communal,     ::::::::.    3l2(  *** 

Number  of  Scholars  in  Colleges ::::....  44,091 

Number  of  Institutions  ol^>econdary  Education,  ::::....  102 

"          Boarding  Schools     **               "  ::::....  914 

"          Private  Kstabli^hments    "       "            1,016 

«*          Public  and  Private    "     "        "            2,390 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  follow  the 

course  of  a  College, 6,066  J 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  do  not  fol-  >         31,316 

low  the  course  of  a  College 25,250  ) 

Nnmberof  Secondary  Pupils, 69.341 

Population  of  the  Departments,  1842, 34.194,875 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  the  population  and  the 
total  number  of  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.     1  estab.  for  34,887 

Number  of  Scholars  in  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  1    "       *'       493 

Nomber  of  Young  Men  between  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 
partment,     3,182,397 

Proportion  between  the  total  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dary Ediablishments  in  each  Department,     .    1  school  for  45  ycung  men. 


CONDITION  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION 

Dl  TBS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TARN,  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1949-0). 


The  most  Batisfactory  insight  into  the  practical  working  and  actual 
results  of  a  school  system,  can  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  to  any  gen- 
eral summary  applicable  to  the  whole  State,  but  to  the  operations  in 
detail,  of  a  particular  school,  or  of  the  schools  of  a  neighborhood,  or  of 
some  of  the  larger  and  yet  subordinate  divisions  of  the  State.  For  this 
purpose  we  select  for  publication  a  report  on  the  condition  of  primary 
education,  by  M.  A.  Domergue,  the  governmeritai  inspector  for  tlie  de- 
partment of  Tarn — one  of  the  86  territorial  and  civil  divisions  of  the 
State.  Tarn  belongs  to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  and  in  1852 
had  a  population  of  363,000,  distributed  through  4  arrondisements,  35 
CiuUons.  and  315  communes.  In  1828,  when  M.  Charles  Dupin  projected 
his  intellectual  map  of  France,  the  department  of  Tarn  was  represented 
by  a  black  spot,  to  indicate  its  low  state  as  to  schools  and  education. 
The  report  Joes  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  shows  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  most  backward  portions  of  France 
since  the  new  system  went  into  operation. 

Primary  instruction  includes  the  elementary  and  luporior,  the  communal  and 
private  schools.  Some  of  these  are  attended  exclusively  by  boys,  some  by  girls, 
rnd  Hoine  by  infantK,  wliile  others  are  common*  schc»olB ;  that  is,  attended  by  both 
boyH  and  ^irlH.  There  are  also  classes  for  adults,  a  primary  normal  school  for 
masters,  and  another  for  schoolmistresses. 

BOYS^    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  altoj^cther  in  the  department  309  communal  and  40  private  schools. 
This  ^ives  a  total  increase  of  8  scho(»]s  over  the  year  1848.  But  there  have  been 
at  the  suiiie  time  an  increase  of  communal  and  a  decrease  of  private  schools.  This 
result  is  doubly  advantns^us;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  public  schools  are 
superior  to  private  schools,  both  as  re^rds  instruction  and  discipline. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  inttruction^  the  3 19  boys'  schools  are  thus  divi- 
ded:—  Schools  diriHsted  according;  to  the  mutual  mt)de,  12;  simultjmeouSf  261  ; 
individual,  21  ;  mixedf  mode,  55 ;  total,  349.  This  last  mo«le  is  the  best  that  cnn 
bo  employed  in  the  schools  which  have  more  than  50  pupils;  it  demands,  on  thti 
part  of  the  master,  indefatigable  zeal,  but  it  givm,  in  exchange,  most  bene6cial 
results. 

There  are  314  schools  exclusively  devoted  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  18  to  Pro- 
t'.*8tants,  whilst  17  schools  receive  children  belonging  to  both.  The  directors  of 
these  17  schools  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Civil  State  of  the  Teaehera. — Of  the  349  instructoni,  336  are  laymen,  and  13 
bs'lono:  to  reli&:i(»us  soeieties.  There  are  also  employed  in  the  schools  49  assistant- 
brothers.  Of  the  336  lay  teachers,  117  are  bachelors,  196  are  married,  and  23 
are  widowers. 


*  Schools  where  bojt  and  f  irlii  are  tanrht  toi^ether,  are  frenerallj  termed  in  this  eouotry 
Mijw/  tchtiida.    Common  schools  are  piMie  pclinolv  in  onr  tchool  nomeuelature. 
tTh's  is  a  combination  of  the  mutuai  and  fhc  nimultaneuuM. 
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Number  of  Pupils,  ^. — ^Tln»  communiil  echoolB  receive  11,882  b(»y«;  the 
private  Hchtioln,  l.l'Sl  ;  in  all,  13,863.  If  to  this  number  we  add  217  bc^ys  who 
attend  the  common  eekooU,  we  shall  liave  a  total  of  14,(H:M)  boys,  thua  showing  an 
increase  of  807  ovi-r  the  year  1848. 

Besides  the  13,8C3  boys  adinittt^l  into  the  ^9  schools,  there  are  also  taught, 
by  tlie  Tnasti^rs  of  the  etMiiiUfm  sc^hoolH,  1,234  girls. 

Of  the  14,<j80  b(»ys,  7,i>13  p;iy  a  sehool  fee,  which  varies  from  fivepenec  to 
twooty  pence  a  in(»ntb;  0,137  are  inhtrueted  gratuitously.  The  number  of  ^ra- 
tuiU»U8  pupils  it  is  ho|K*d  will  increase;  for  the  24th  article  of  the  law  of  the  13th 
March,  ISolJ,  sti»U**s  that  '^^  primary  instruction  ought  to  be  given  gratuitously  to 
all  children  of  those  families  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  such  in- 
struction." 

Moral  and  Political  Conduct  of  the  Teachers. — The  conduct  of  our  instruc- 
tors IS  j^-nt'rally  very  gcKnl.  With  some  execptious,  happily  few  in  numbiT,  they 
have  all  learned  tluit  they  ought  to  confine  thems<.'lvi>8  exclusively  to  the  diseliarge 
of  the  duties  b«.'longing  to  their  profession,  and  not  to  engage  in  )K>!itieal  or  nm- 
nieifKil  discussions. 

VVe  cim  not  si>eak  so  satisfactorily  of  the  capsicity  of  our  teachers.  Besides 
those  who  have  Ix'en  eilucated  at  the  Normal  ScIkm^I,  and  whthu.'  {<ehools  are  of  a 
suptTior  order,  there  are  a  hundred  instructors  who  were  breveted  innnediaUdy 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  dune  28th,  1833.  Tliese  kn(>w,  in  gi^neral, 
very  little  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  gootl  methiMls  of  U.aching,  and  their  Kch<M>l8  nvfd 
coudueteil  with  little  order  and  regularity.  But  they  luivc  rendered  scTvic^.'s,  and 
although  they  are  n(»t  at  the  top  of  their  profession,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
hurry  on  their  supemnuuation.*  Tlie  law  wliieh  iuwures  to  instructttrs  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  600  francs  ($125,)  will  enable  as  ti>  deinsmd  of  them  mf>re  zeal 
and  assiduity.  They  will  not  require  to  seek,  in  lalM)rs  foreign  to  their  profession, 
an  iucreiise  of  pay  to  iissure  the  daily  existi'uce  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
But  10-20ths  of  the  instruc*tors  (»f  this  department  will  u(»t  be  abltr  to  claim  moro 
tlian  the  fixeil  minimum  allowance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  not,  by 
means  of  salaries  inereasing  progressively  in  pn^portion  to  the  si-rvices  performetf, 
excite  the  emulation  of  teachers  and  establish  a  system  of  promotion  advantageous 
to  the  cause  oi  education. 

OIRLS'   SCHOOIA 

There  are  in  the  department  .54  comnmnal  and  1 63  private  schoolmistresses. 
Tlie  increase  on  1848  is  18  in  numb<;r. 

The  communal  schcM^ls  receive  3,669,  and  the  private  schools  5,662  pupils ;  in 
all  9,331.  When  eom|)ariMl  with  the  numbers  attending  sehix>l  in  18^18,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  151  pupils.  If  we  add  to  the  above  number  1,234  girls  who  arc 
taught  in  the  wmnion  schof^s,  we  shall  have  a  total  number  of  10,565  girls  re- 
cei%'ing  elementary  instruction. 

Of  the  9,331  who  are  taught  by  schoolmistresses,  6,674  pay,  and  2,657  are 
cdueatiMl  gratuitously. 

Of  the  1,234  who  attend  the  common  schools,!  941  pay,  and  293  receive  gra- 
tuitf^us  instruction. 

The  comnmnal  masters  alone  receive  pupils  who  pay  nothing;  the  private 
teachers  receive  none.  All  the  schoolmistresses,  on  the  contrary,  whether  com- 
munal or  private;,  admit  giiituitously  a  great  numl)er  of  children. 

There  is  no  ne<*d  lo  direct  your  attention  ti>  the  fact,  that  the  xi'al  and  the  devo- 
tion of  our  seho<»lmistrtw84.'8  are  not  sufticiently  recompi'nsed.  Kvery  one  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  salutary  influeneti  wliieh  the  education  of  females  exercises  up<in 
the  morality  of  a  country.  >\'e  onj;ht,  therefore,  to  find  some  means  of  properly 
rewarding  »»ur  seh(K)lmiKtress<^  for  the  eminent  services  which  they  have  rendered. 
Jt  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  enwmrage  the  estiiblishment  of  girls*  schools,  in  order 
to  diminisli,  as  much  as  iNwsihle,  the  numbi>r  of  mixed  schools,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  su}v>rinten  lenec,  presi^nt  resultn  most  unfavorable.  As  a  priNif 
c»f  the  low  estimation  in  whi(?h  th'/se  mixed  schools  are  held,  bike  the  following 
facts: --In  those  communes  which  pfjssess  a  girls^  school,  the  mean  number  of 


*  By  a  recent  law  a  retirins  pfiiMuii  w  frranttd  to  teachers  In  proportion  to  tbsir  length  of 
•ervicv. 
tTlieM  common  ur  mixtd  ^choolil  are  conducted  by  tnastera. 
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pupils  attending  is  64  per  eommune;  whureaa,  in  the  coinmun««  having  no  girls' 
schfMil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  boya"  school  open  to  girls,  the  mean  number  £  re- 
duced to  nine. 

There  are  189  communes  entirely  without  schftolmifttreases;  that  is  to  say,  io 
189  communes  of  the  department  the  girls  arc  either  wholly  deprived  of  instruc- 
tion, or  receive  an  education  which,  from  being  given  by  a  man,  is, not  at  all  in 
Harmony  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  sex  by  society. 

From  these  considerationw,  [  luive  the  honor  of  proposing  to  you  to  ask  of  the 
general  .council  the  sum  of  2000  francs,  to  bo  appropriated  thus — lUOU  franoa 
among  private  school mistref»c*s,  many  of  whom  find  it  diflicult  to  live,  and  1000 
francs  Ut  be  divided  among  the  poorest  of  the  communes  which  shall  make  sacri- 
fices to  eflt'iblish  communal  schools  for  girls.* 

Children  attending  the  SchooU. — Out  of  1000  inhnbitantu,  68  children,  on  an 
average,  attend  the  primary  schools.  In  1839,  there  were  only  55  out  of  1000 : 
the  prt>gres8,  then,  is  real.  We  arc,  however,  bolow  the  average  which,  for  the 
whole  of  France,  is  about  92  in  1000;  while  some  of  the  departments,  such  an 
tlmt  of  Doubs,  count  176  pupils  out  of  every  1000  inhabitanta.  The  number  of 
children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  who  do  not  actually  attend  the  primarv 
school!*,  may  be  reckone<l  at  20,000.  Many  of  thcwi*  have  already  left  s(!hfK>I, 
carrying  with  them  notions  the  most  imperfect,  which  they'will  very  soon  com- 
pletely fortjct.     The  flfreat  majority  are  condemned  to  absolute  ignorance. 

School  Houses. — ^The  law  of  28th  June,  1 833,  compels  communes  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  which  shall  serve  both  as  sehool-nM>m8  for  the  children,  and 
dwellin^-h(iU8i>8  for  the  masters.  The  law  of  15th  March.  1850,  hiis  preserved 
this  obligation.  Communes  are  also  advised  to  become  the  owners  of  school- 
houses;  and  in  1848  l\wy  possi'ssed  86  school -houses,  while  at  the  present  day 
they  have  99.  About  15  new  school -housi*s  may  be  reckoned  which  shall  bo 
compl«'ted  «luring  the  next  year.  Every  where,  in  the  c<»ur8e  of  my  inspection, 
I  hav<.>  asi'i.Ttained  that  the  places  rented  by  the  communes  to  serve  as  schools 
and  teachers''  residences  are  unhealthy,  badly  ventilated^  insufficiently  lighted^ 
inconvenient,  and  inadequate;  whilst  some  are  in  a  completely  dilapidated 
condition. 

Purclia^e  of  Books  for  the  Poor. — Rural  schools  are  entirely  without  good 
bookb.  Poverty  prevents  many  parents  fi-om  purelwising  such  books  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  ehildren,  or  it  makt>s  them  select,  not  th(j»e  which  the  teacher  indi- 
cates to  them,  but  those  which  itinerant  booksellers  sell  them  at  a  very  small  cost. 
Serious  ine«>nveniences  result  from  this  state  of  things.  I  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary t(»  provide  in  the  budget  a  grant  of  500  franus  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
poor  scholars. 

Assistance  to  Old  and  Infirm  Teachers. — ^The  aged  instructors  have  spent 
their  8treni»th  in  the  career  of  primarj'  instruction— -an  office,  up  to  the  presi'nt 
time,  m  badly  remunerated.  They  are  now  worn  out,  and  will  suffer  all  the  hor- 
rors of  |K)verty,  unlciw  the  depiirtment  render  them  amistanci*.  I  sr)licit  for  them 
an  allowance  of  500  tVanes.  This  8um  will  annually  <limini8h,  and,  finally,  will 
disapptuir  from  the  departmental  budj^et :  sineo  the  new  law  in  refen.>nce  to  educa- 
tion jissures  to  instructors  a  retiring  pension  in  proportion  to  a  duration  of  their 
services. 

Infant  Schools. — ^The  dep;irtment  contains  9  infant  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
containing  a  totiU  of  1001  children. 

Normal  School. — ^Tho  excellent  condition  of  this  establishment  continues  to 
deHer\  e  the  |)rais^'s  which  have  been  best(»wed  on  it  by  the  general  oouneil  of  the  . 
department,  the  academic  authorities,  and  the  general  Inspectors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  satisfactory  results  which  it  is  ponnitted  me  to  state,  are  owing  to  the  un- 
bounded devotion  and  untiring  zeal  of  the  dir(*ctor  of  the  school ;  to  the  strict 
discipline  which  he  maintains  with  vigr»r ;  to  his  constant  presence  at  all  the  ex- 
ercisL's  of  the  house ;  to  the  religious  punctuality  which  is  every  where  manifest, 
and  which  is  the  best  precept  on  order  and  regularity  which  it  is  possible  to  ^ve 
to  our  future  instructors. 

-" a  ■■■■■-»■ ■ ^ 

*Everv  communf  isnblivfil  hv  law  to  support  at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  In 
own,  ur  In  coujuiictioii  Wiih  neighboring  commune*. 
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The  normal  school  hji  rendered  immeoie  Bervioe  to  the  oountr}* :  it  has  giren 
on  our  best  iDstruotora ;  it  has  raised,  to  a  oonsidcmble  extent,  the  tove  of  popular 
inatruetinn ;  thanks  to  it,  above  all,  should  M.  Charles  Dnpin  trace  out  again  the 
intellectual  map  of  France,  wo  sh.ill  behold  the  black  tpot  disappear  t^  which 
the  illustrioiM  statistician  ha<l  stigiiuitized  the  department  of  Tarn. 

Since  1833  the  normal  sch(x>l  has  produced  174  instructors:  of  these  120  are 
communal  t^'aehers,  and  9  are  obout  to  become  so ;  1  is  assistant  master  in  the 
normal  school;  3  are  privato  instrueturs;  27  have  left  the  prufc^ssion:  14  have 
died  in  tht*  exercise  of  their  duties ;  total  174  who  have  obtained  their  brevet  on 
leaving  the  school. 

Hie  teaehi>rs  who  have  come  from  the  normal  school  are  infinitely  superior  to 
their  colleagues.  They  are  supi^rior  by  their  capacity — by  their  faithful  observ- 
ances of  rules — and,  almost  always,  by  their  seal,  and  by  their  oMidnet  towards 
the  local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  families.  In  the  course  of  my  inspections, 
I  have  been  eonstintly  struck  with  the  marked  diff/renee  which  exists  betwi^n 
the  teachers  who  have  been  educated  at  a  normal  seh<M»l  and  thnse  who  have 
not  been  in  any  sp<>cial  way  prepared  for  the  duties  of  instrnetion.  Pitople  par- 
take of  my  convictions,  in  this  ri>spect ;  and  normal  students  are  always  chosen, 
in  preference  to  other  candidates,  by  local  committees  and  nmnieipal  oouuoiis. 

Normal  School  for  Females. — ^The  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed 
of  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  good  education  of  girls,  wilt,  1  trust,  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  appreciate  the  strong  desire  which  I  h^ive  for  the  contin- 
naiice  of  exhibitions  for  fomale  candidates.  The  nonnal  seh(N»l  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  results  obtaine<I  are  siitisfactory.  At  the  last  examiujition,  out 
of  13  who  present  .'d  themselves,  3  were  breveted  with  the  numbers  2,  4,  and  6. 

Such  is  a  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  the  statt*  of  primary  instruction  in 
tlie  department  of  Tarn.  I  have  endeavored  to  give,  by  figures  obtjiined  from 
authentic  sources,  the  results  due  to  the  law  of  28th  June,  1833,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  the  starting-point  of  the  law  of  15th  March,  1850;  so  that  it 
may  be  easy,  at  a  later  period,  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  the  department  may 
hftve  d«rive(d  fhim  ii. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  institutions  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  instruction,  which  belong  to  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  schools  of  the  class  prepara- 
tory for  the  pursuits  of  life,  which  are  assigned  by  law  to  other  depart- 
ments  of  the  government.  The  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  School 
of  St.  Cyr.  and  the  Military  College  of  Fleche,  are  aMgned  to  the  Min- 
ister of  War ;  the  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  two  S*  hools  of 
Mines,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  St.  Etienne,  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works ;  the  Model  Farm  Schools,  the  District  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  the  Naval  Schools  at  Brest 
and  L'Orient,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  and  of  Music,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  These 
schools  properly  belong  to  the  division  of  superior  instruction,  which  w 
not  embraced,  except  in  a  general  view,  in  the  plan  of  this  Report,  but 
as  they  are  intended  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  begun  in  the 
higher  schools  and  academies  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction,  and 
as  they  furnish  useful  hints,  both  as  to  studies  and  their  applications, 
for  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  whether  public  or  private,  an  ac- 
count of  several  of  the  most  important  of  this  class,  will  be  given. 

France  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  special  instruction  and  vol- 
untary and  incorpomted  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science^ 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  with  various  forms  of  active  philanthrophy,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  universal 
mind  of  France,  by  the  political  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  modern  society,  while  it  has  made  elementary  educatioa 
more  general  and  active,  has  also  given  progress  to  higher  studies,-  and. 
great  scientific  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  ^6  learned  societies  in  Paris,  recognized  and  aided  by 
governmental  grants — besides  a  multitude  of  others  unchartered  and^ 
but  little  known  either  to  one  another,  or  the  public — there  were  in 
1851.  in  the  departments  of  France  189  learned  societies,  besides  twelve 
archeological  commissions,  seventy-eight  agricultural  associations,  and. 
seven  hundred  commercial  societies,  to  promote  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  These  associations  generally  fee!  the  impulse  described  by- 
Lamartirje  in  his  address  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of  Literature 
and  Science  at  Magon :    *<  You  have  felt,  gentlemen,  that  knowledge  is^ 
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yours  only  on  the  condition  that  you  diffuse  it ;  and  to  raise  the  low,  is  to 
elevate  the  high.  Around  you  all  is  progressing.  Will  you  stand 
alone?  Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  overtaken?  No;  men  of  leisure 
or  rather  workmen — workmen  of  thought  and  science,  it  is  for  us  to  be 
*  tlie  first  to  participate  in  the  movement.  In  a  state  of  civilization  where 
intelligence  gives  power,  rank  is  maintained  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
moral  superiority ;  when  the  i[itellectual  order  is  deranged,  disorder  is 
not  far  off." 

There  were  in  1850.  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  in  France,  m 
which  there  were  public  libraries,  containing  5.510.295  volumes ;  of  these 
libraries,  one  hundred  and  nine  contained  over  10,000  volumes  each. 

The  following  summary  of  the  grants  comprised  in  the  French  Budget 
of  1847,  as  voted  by  the  chambers,  exhibits  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  the  aid  extended  by  the  government  to  educational,  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  artistic  purposes. 

A. — In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
I.  Central  Administration  and  to  aid  institutions  of  special 
instruction,  such  as  schools  fur  idiots,  the  blind  deaf 

mutes,  &c., $112,000 

II.  University  of  France — including  schools  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior  education, 2.800,000 

III.  Literature  and  science — including  libraries  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  museums  of  natural  history,  the  insti- 
tute of  France,  dec, 600,000 

B. — In  the  Departmetii  of  the  Interior. 
Schools  of  design,  and  the  fine  arts,        ....      450,000 

C. — In  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Buildings  connected  with  science,  and  the  arts,      .        .      100.000 

$47062,000 
The  above  sum  is  exclusive  of  special  grants  in  aid  of  schools  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  or  of  charitable  institutions  in 
which  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction  was  given,  or  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  and  Versailles ; 
amounting  to  at  least  another  million. 

The  following  survey  of  the  Industrial  Instruction  of  France  ifi 
abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes^  for  1851,  by  A. 
Amphori,  entitled,  '^  The  intellectual  movement  among  the  working 
^slasses." 


STATE,  DEPARTMENTAL,  AND  COilMUNAL  SCHOOLS 

or 
ARTS  AND   MANUFACrrRES. 


France,  although  not  yet  possessing  a  grtvcmmental  system  of 
industrial  schoids,  was  earliest  in  the  fieM  to  aid  special  depart- 
ments of  artistic  labor,  and  to  institute  museums,  c»)llection8  and 
special  schools  to  stimulate  invention,  and  prepare  her  artists 
and  artisans  for  a  hiixher  career  than  thev  would  have  attained  in 
the  ordinary  courae  of  apprenticeship.  The  establishment  of  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1(548;  of  the  government  factories  of 
tapestry  (1606,)  furniture,  and  porcelain  and  pottery  (1500;)  of  the 
Strhools  of  Civil  Engineering  (1722,)  Mining  (178:?,)  an«l  Public 
AVorks;  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  (1785)  and  the  Imperial 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  (1802) — conspired  to  place  the  con- 
structions uf  her  engineers,  the  design  and  skill  of  the  workshops 
of  France,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries.  Before  describ- 
ing a  few  of  the  leading  institutions  of  each  class,  we  will  give  a 
survey  of  Industrial  Instruction  as  it  wjis  in  1850,  and  in  1804,  fn>m 
official  documents.  Except  the  great  State  schools,  the  institutions 
herein  enumerated  have  been  establislie<l  nminly  by  municipal  au- 
thorities and  far-seeing  manufacturers,  stimulated  and  aided  by  the 
central  government,  to  meet  local  wants. 

INDUSTRIAL   INSTRrCTION'    IN'    1850.* 

In  the  scliorac  of  institutions  dovoted  to  twrhnical  instruction,  the  first  rank 
belon«;-4  to  tin;  ConsMrviitory  of  Art,s  nnd  Trades  sit  Purls,  boirun  l)v  that  faniouj 
ni«.'  hanic,  Vaucansoii,  as  a  collwlion  of  niarhini.'S  and  niechaT)i(iil  tools,  and 
pr:i<ludly  i'xpandi'd  by  the  government  frotn  17«5  until  it  ii;»s  bt-ecnne  the  jf real 
museum  and  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.  Jt  enii>i-aces  in  its  ntn^e  of  opom' 
ti«.m.s:  (I)  a  colkviion  of  maehines,  niCKlels  and  desijjrns.  with  expiTls  to  ^ive  ad- 
vice and  iustruetion  to  those  who  ask.  and  motive  power  to  exiiil>it  and  t^-stnew 
iuveuMons;  (2)  a  lil>niry  of  teehnolojfical  publications  in  dilfereiit  languages, 
inelu'iin^  plants  of  ornamentation;  (3)  annual  courses  of  U-ctures  on  the  f<ci- 
em-es  applied  to  the  ^reat  national  industries:  (4)  a  seh(K>l  of  de.-i^rn.  To  these 
soun.vs  of  pra  tieal  knowlwl^e  the  workmen  of  Paris  resort  in  large  Dumbers, 
and  with  jjrrent  pn)fit  to  tiiemsflves  and  to  the  country. 

riie  three  S:ato  Sell  k>1s  f)f  Arts  and  Trades  at  Chalons,  Anpors,  and  Aix — 
th  •  first  instituted  in  1802.  the  sct-ond  in  1811.  and  the  third  in  184.3.  sup- 
ported by  the  provemment,  are  intended  t^»  trnin  skillful  workimn;  and  frcun 
them  have  prfK'ewkKi  a  larjce  number  of  masler-linisherR,  founders,  black- 
smiiliH,   machinisT8.  carpenters  and  enpinefrs. 

As  to  the  pn)portion8  of  theorj'  and   practice  in  the  course  of  instruction, 

*  Abridged  from  an  ortiele  io  the  Rev.  e  iea  Deux  JUondes,  by  A.  Amphori. 
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tliv  pupib  pm  aeTcn  honn  and  aliiilf  daily  in  the  workiih(»{is,  and  only  five  honn 
and  a  half  dii^ly  iu  clm«M.*s  and  in  the  apartinenti  fur  dvnign.  'llie  prufi-Mora  arc 
ritftiri>u»ly  ubiiged,  in  thuir  letwoua,  to  take  tliernoat  a»aal  point  of  view ;  that  frtMii 
which  the  pupil  Oan  best  ste  how  Umisc  the  knowledgi*  he  aoi^uii'cs.  Since  the 
vote  was  subiititiited  for  niiniHterial  nelection  of  profeMnor*,  two  ycnrs  since,  the 
Oimrses  < if  instruction  have  been  m)  arranged  as  to  drop  out  thoae  theoretical  gen- 
tlemen who  are  uiinble  to  do  what  they  teach. 

The  principal  advanta^'  of  thi-sc  bcIukiIh  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  direct  influ- 
.ence  whicli  i hey  exert  upon  the  national  industry.  'Ihe  twu  hundred  and  tifly 
pupils  or  thereabout  who  leave  them  every  year,  arc  ftcnreely  the  thousandth  [taii 
ijf  the  w<irkmen  who  f^row-up  in  France  during  the  Mtinr  time;  but  the  K'h<M>U 
show  a  style  ui'  inKtruetion  whicli  servc-s  an  a  nitNlfl  for  (.Hirii|iarisi)n.  The  pupils 
curr}'  into  private  workhho|>s  theiiretical  knowli-d^:c  which  tlu>y  cuiild  not  ac^juire 
there,  and  wliich  is  moxt  UM-ful  in  the  explanation  <if  practical  labor.  Although 
yet  imperfect  w«»rkmen,  tlioy  improve  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  s<N>iier 
become  excellent  foremen.  .Mlhou^h  we  know  that  amoiig  mmdc  foreign  nations, 
habits  supply  the  place  of  institutions,  among  us,  tlu-M'  seh«)olH  will  stimulate  a  little 
our  untoward  habits.  They  have  another  destination,  of  higher  ini)K)rtanco ;  they 
may  become  seminarit^  uf  profesnirs  for  the  iniiutdrinl  in>truction  which  the  C(»un- 
try  waits  to  see  organized,  and  for  wh  ch  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  Once  improviMl  by  the  practical  training;  of  the.privatc  workshops  an<l  manu- 
Victories,  the  best  pupils  of  tlu'so  schfwils  will  hi>come  m««t  ust'ful  in  the  dovelop- 
ment  of  this  special  instruction  ;  which  needs  a  body  ot*  instructors  adapted  tu  its 
peculiar  needs. 

An  institution  (>stabrishe<1  at  Paris,  the  ci'Utral  Rch(K»l  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
also  helps  the  acc«>mpli^hment  of  this  same  wurk.  The  similar  nature  of  its  in- 
structions alone  justifies  the  assistance  granted  it  by  government,  which  c<»nfers 
U|N>n  it  a  sort  of  public  cliaracter.*  During  an  existence  of  twenty  years,  the  cen- 
tral schiMil  has  fully  justiHefl  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devuted  t(»  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  mnchine-«ho|>s.  and  chiefs  of  manufactt^ 
rics.  Besides  the  four  principal  ctiurses  studied,  the  mechanic  arts^  the  chemical 
arts,  mctullurgy  and  architect ur^>,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  all  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
trial labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratories  to  enU.*r  workshops  and  to  per- 
fect there  the  results  of  manufacturing  processiw;  since  the  physical  world  has 
been  searched  for  the  means  of  employing  heat  and  steam,  which  have  boconie 
such  powerful  agi>nts  of  pr<Nluction,  industr}*  has  ceasi*d  to  be  abandoned  to  em- 
piricism. Every  manufaotuie  luis  asked  fi'om  science  metliods  quicker,  surer,  and 
more  economical.  The  central  schoi>1  satisfies  this  demand.  I^y  physical  and 
chemical  study,  it  prepares  pupils  expressly  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labr)r, 
just  as  the  polyti'chnic  sch(M>l.  by  the  stuiiy  of  mathematical  science,  beeoniea 
a  seminary  for  the  department  o(  public  works,  and  for  some  other  special 
professions. 

Tiider  these  institutions,  which  liave  a  general  character,  may  be  ranked  those 
institutions  which  we  will  term  local.  Thi*se  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  their 
destination,  into  two  great  classes ;  one,  consisting  of  thos(.>  whose  design  is  to 
instruct  in  the  applications  of  some  one  science  to  the  induMrial  arts;  and  the 
other,  of  those  which  c^nifine  their  instruction  to  the  practice  «»f  an  art  or  trade ; 
or  to  the  collaterial  knowUilge  necessary  to  exercise  it.  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
lluence  of  both,  they  must  be  considered  in  tlic  placi>  where  they  exist. 

In  the  northern  section,  where  manfacturing  industry  reigns  supreme,  we  see 
only  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught.  Tlie 
schools  of  design  (>stahlished  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
recent  creation.  The  oldest  date  fr<»m  the  restorati(»n  «»r  from  the  empire,  except 
that  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  Fi>r  instance,  the  scIuniI  of  Arrsis,  where 
some  instruction  is  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occupations,  was 
fiHmded  by  the  states- (reneral  of  Artois,  in  1775  ;  that  of  St.  Omer  in  17S0,  and 
that  of  Calais  in  1787.  These  institutions  are  every  where  much  valnt-d  among 
the  working  dames.  Some  of  them  contain  classi*s  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.     Some  of  them  are  particularly  for  children,  but  most  for  adults. 


*  The  Mare  allows  the  central  school  an  annual  sum  of  #6,000,  which  is  dialrilmtcil  to  •«» 
4idBte8  (for  prises)  by  a  vots. 
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Arohiteotnral  design  and  practical  geometry,  as  applied  to  cuttinfr  ttond,  wood, 
&e.,  are  often  aniDng  the  stndies.  In  all  that  popalmu  district  whieh  extends  from 
the  Belglau  frontier  to  the  weMtern  extreiu.ty  uf  Nunnaudy,  aiid  contains  such 
nianufucturing  metropolises  as  Kouen  and  IJlIe,  there  arc  only  two  small  institn- 
tiiiim  which  really  have  the  character  of  industrial  schools.  One  is  at  l)ie|>pe  ;  it 
i»  a  MchfKil  for  lace-making  and  open-stitch  for  young  girls.  It  was  founded  during 
the  restoration,  and  increased  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  ahout 
three  hundrcHl  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tioiif  it  nI.<o  instructs  them  in  an  <K*cupation.  It  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  lace  manufacture ;  there  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  it.  a 
bosirding  department,  where  some  poor  girls  are  supported  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  bec<»me  tikiliful  work-woiiit-n  and  aasibtant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Mesnieres,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Rouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
IxiyK,  niid  trains  thetn  for  busineys  in  workhhops  appropriate  for  different  trades. 
Some  local  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St.  Queutin,  <)cc.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  lub«)nng  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  ourenMtern  departments,  the  donuiin  of  industrial  instruction  is  less  confined. 
Th«Te  are  tht^re  some  schools,  some  ttchnic  institutions,  for  the  working  classes. 
The  Kcli<M>lt<  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
oidodiy  directed  towards  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  the 
desi^mt-rx,  engravers,  and  colorists,  trained  in  the  gratuit^tus  KchfMils  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin.  Sf)me  seh(H)ls  of  design  of  rather  wider  scf>|>e,  do  great  service  to  industry, 
^mong  these  may  be  espi^cially  mentioned  the  sch<Ni|  of  Saint- Etienne,  where  aro 
intruetod  all  the  de^igners  cfnployed  in  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ribb«»n-niakcrs,  who  are  so  very  jealous  about  the  grKnl  taste  of  these 
articii^  of  ornament.  Bi'sides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  fmm  time  tor 
time  publ.'c  courses  of  instruction,  it>tablished  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
ptifticularly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
u>ntics.  such  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  profession.  Among  the  cities  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  iustructiim  of  this 
scrt,  may  be  mentioned  Metz,  Mulhouse,  Colmnr,  Bar-le-Duc,  Besan^on,  Rheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Rive-de-(rier,  Langres.  &c.  These  institutions  are  stimetimi's  the 
results  of  individual  effort;  thus,  at  Kesan^on,  a  private  citizen  founded  in  1829 
a  public  and  free  cour<«c  of  study  upon  mathefiiatics  as  connected  with  the  arts. 
At  Bar-le-Duc,  industrial  courses  were  estjiblished  by  an  asstK'iation  of  subscribers, 
and  wore  taken  cliarge  <if  by  the  commune.  Local  societies,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mulhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  incressed 
tlie  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  Semur, 
a  small  town  of  the  C6te-d*-0r,  a  private  stxiiety.  Some  manufacturers  have  iini- 
Yited  this  example ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Gucbwiller  (Uaut- 
Hhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometry, 
•md  machinerj'. 

Tin-re  are  also  in  the  east  of  France,  several  institutions  devoted  more  exclu- 
sively to  s|>ec!al  purposes.  The  most  important,  wh<isc  regulations  are  worthy  of 
mf>st  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasboui^^,  Nancy,  and  Saint-Eticnne.  Lyons  stands 
first,  l>«>th  for  population  and  manufacturing  wealth.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  cfiven  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  also 
a  course  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  number  of  private  institutions  give  practical 
instriurtion  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  cloth,  (decompo- 
sition des  etoffes ;)  they  instruct  also  hi>w  to  set  up  looms  af^er  any  required  pattern. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  making  patterns,  in  designinflr  for  woven  fabric's,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  for  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  obsi^rved,  go  to  the 
heart  «»f  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  liberally 
dis|H>nsed  :  and  that  the  city  would  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  has  also  schoob 
for  teacliinsr  designing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  Si>veral  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  carpenters  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  payment  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Strasbriurg  has  a  well  organized  school  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  Tin*  practical  instruction  given  there,  b^-sides  elementary  theoretic 
instruction  in  mathemati<*al  and  physical  science,  includes  iron-work  at  forge  and 
vice,  turnina:,  oar|tentry.  lithf^raphy.  and  chemical  nuiiiipulations.  In  selecting  thf 
workshop  for  a  pupil,  reference  is  had  to  his  tastes  and  aptitudes.    At  Nano| 
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there  has  beeD  for  several  years  eatablinhed  a  "  house  for  apprentices**  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  The  results  have  been  considered  deserving  of  encouragement 
by  the  c<nincil -general  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  The  i^^preiitictw  furni  a 
fiiniDy,  and  call  one  another  bmther.  Infractions  of  rak-s  are  determined  uinui  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  all  those  apprentices  who  have  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  good  marks.  A  g«NHl  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  Tin-  |K-nHlties 
CtiUhiift  of  a  system  uf  re|Mtratioiis  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  fault.  Thus, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silence  is  ordered,  is  condemned  to  kit'p  silence  until 
permitted  to  break  it.  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  mu«!t  embrace  and  bi-eoir.e 
eonipimions  at  play  for  a  tiet  time.  Ihe  pupils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workshoiw  establislied  in  it.  aud  attend  the  communal  hclKNiIs  to  receive  primary 
instruction.  At  Saint- Etienne,  aK'h(K»l  of  mines  is  intended  to  fu^ni^h  oondiu'tors 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  explorations  and  mineralogical  workshops.  As  this  in- 
•truction  is  gratuitous,  workmen  may  attend  the  K>htN)l  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  depjirtment  of  Doubs,  a  practical  sch(K»l  of  horology  was  founded  in  lS:^ti, 
at  Morteuu,  for  the  purptwe  of  preserving  and  increa.sing  the  beautiful  emplounent 
which  is  important  t4»  the  labor  of  that  sectiou.  In  the  leisure  of  winter.  ulwa--*i 
so  long  among  the  mountains,  the  farmers,  shut  in  so  nmch  by  the  snow,  have  i-  * 
other  means  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Bi'san^on,  the  depniunei/ , 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  en(M)ura(^'d  the  cstabii^hment  of  the  k>Ihk>I  .it 
M(»rt<'au,  which  seemed  to  promise  great  success  ;  but  different  causes  having  il  • 
niinished  the  demand  for  the  clocks  jfrom  Doubs,  the  sch(N)l,  after  having  alr<a  i r 
done  some  good,  was  forced  to  be  closed.  Similar  institutions  have  heeii  unal  ri 
to  sup|N)rt  themselves  at  Dijon  and  Ma9oD.  Hie  departments  and  towns  ou^hi  *() 
have  aHiirded  them  a  more  liberal  support.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  sch(K>l  cf 
another  species,  for  mounting  lt>oms,  established  at  Uheims  by  a  local  MK'iety,  in 
which  skillful  mounters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  pei** 
ished  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  this  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  points  of  the  department  of  the 
Menrthe.  a  project  is  being  put  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  beiit  siiree>i«. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  special  f<ch(N>I  for  a  braneh  of  industry  to  which,  thoui^h 
humble,  a  considerable  population  is  confined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  six  c<im< 
munes  of  the  ancient  county  uf  Dabo,  at  the  f(N)t  of  the  Vosges,  which  was  uniteii 
with  France  only  in  18()1,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  tlK*'/ 
fiirc^t-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wooii-worh. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary,  has  become  surpisM^i 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refusi's  them.  Tlie 
projiiMed  sch<N)I  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  lahfir 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demands.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  those  made  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Black  Forest.  In  order  to  have  some  chances  of  success,  it  will  be  neces^r.r}'  to 
Instruct  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  would 
be  dithcult  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exclusively  empT<»yed  in  doing 
CiMirse  Work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  delicacy  of  luind.  "W'uh  this 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  {()undersof  this  school  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  another  giM»d  example  of  what  our  eastern  departments  can  ofler 
in  the  way  of  industrial  instruction. 

llie  southern  section  of  France  is  not  so  favored  in  this  respect ;  it  prcsi»nts  a 
aimilHr  aspect  to  the  northern.  Schools  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or 
decoration,  existing  at  MarstMlles,  Avignon,  Montauban,  Dignc,  Aude,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  (irasse,  &c.,  a  few  courses  of  instruction  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the  ele* 
ments  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  mechanics,  of  geometrj',  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  instruction.  Tlie  town  of  Nismes  alone  is  better  supplied  ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  sp<'cial  instruction  is  uiven 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  course  of  design  for  manufactures  embraces  instruction 
iu  damasked  and  in  stamped  flowers.  Another  course  of  geometrical  desi(;n  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  received  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  instruction  in  chemistry'  comprehends  lessons  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industr}'.  Admission  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  schoft]  of  weaving,  dat- 
ing iVom  1836,  is  liberally  opened  for  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
manufacture  of  eloths.  The  theorj'  is  of  the  prtweswa  empl«»yed  b<»th  in  hnvaded 
and  in  plain  stuf& ;  the  practice  consists  in  the  actual  weaving  of  the  cloths  in  Um 
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kxmi.  The  town  furniahra  the  tools,  machines,  and  raw  material,  neoessary  for  tha 
work.  Hy  explaining  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aMpi-cti,  this  schiiol  Iihh  had  an 
excellent  influence  upon  the  manufactures  o(  Nisnies.  It  wa»  only  necetMary  to 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  wi>rkrnen  as  possible,  in  this 
same  department,  of  the  Gard.  at  Alais,  has  been  efstabliished  a  school  (/f  master- 
miners.  The  iuHtruotion  has  not  so  high  a  character  or  purp«>t4e  as  that  at  Saint- 
Etienne,  at  leust  in  that  part  of  the  course  dc^signed  for  directors  of  machine-shops. 
The  practical  exercises  consist  in  drawing  plans  both  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pit-coal  about  Aiais.  The  pu^Mla 
also  practice  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  free, 
and  scarcely  any  pupils  arc  expected  except  those  maintiuned  by  some  department, 
or  by  some  of  the  coial  companies. 

In  our  western  de|>artmentB  the  two  Lirge  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  pa'd  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  (iuyenne,  in  IH34  and  1833,  the  municipal  council  fouudeil  publio 
and  gratuitou.s  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  chemistr}-,  matheniaties  and  me- 
chanics, OH  applied  U)  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  commerce  als^i,  a  rich  and 
active  Ixxly,  established  in  1843  a  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate wnViety  aillc>d  the  philomathic  s(K-iety,  whose  assistance  h.-is  often  been  wilua- 
ble  to  the  laboring  population  of  iiordeaux,  has  for  six  years  defrayed  the  expense 
of  special  instruction ;  the  practical  part  of  which  consists  in  linear  design  and 
instruction  about  the  steam-engine.  At  Nantes,  besides  tliat  tlic  town  iiiaintaina 
a  free  school  of  design,  founded  in  1789,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  the 
industrial  society,  whose  efforts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciated  tlirough- 
out  France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  assistanoi;  which  h 
increased  by  private  subscriptions,  llie  workmen  are  counted  by  hun<lreds,  whose 
first  Hte|)s  it  htt»  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  stxniety  is 
two-f«>Id  :  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  different  trades. 

I A  Roehelle  and  Krest  have  also  made  some  efil^rta  to  introdnco  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  west  of  France.  At  T^a  Rochelle,  was  established  in  1844  a  theo- 
retic course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  society  (tailed  the  sfx;iety  of  emulation 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  plans,  «&c.  In  this  fiart  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  e&>y  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  are 
not  altfjgether  Uk)  p(M>r,  attend,  without  exception,  the  classical  schools,  lliey  are 
often  interruptc.'d  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  Ix'ar  their 
prolonged  expenses,  and  rarely  suece<'d  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  late 
period,  the  irn(K'rfect  education  they  receive.  Families  unable  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  high  scIkm*!,  content  themselves  with  the  ordinar}'  instruction.  The  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  this  soil,  which  seems  ungenial  tf>  it.  No- 
where is  the  word  *'  professional"  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  falser 
sense. 

The  center  of  France,  excepting  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whose  establish- 
ments des(>rve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scarcely  less  ill  supplied  than  the  west.  Most  of 
the  departments  are  destitute  of  gradc*d  (serieux)  establisliments  also.  Schools  of 
lineiir  dc*sign.  or  of  dt^ign  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,  exist  only  at  great 
distanci>s.  There  are,  liowever,  a  few  institutions  in  which  some  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  pr\'tan(euin  of  Menars,  established  in  1832  in  the 
department  of  the  Ix>ire  and  Cher,  and  recently  reopened  after  having  been  some 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  great  resouroet 
at  command.  The  cit>'  of  Tours  has  established  a  course  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  it  has  not  been  organized  upon  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  to  attract  many  auditors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  ooancil  and  the  agricultural  society,  by  uniting  their 
efT(>rts.  have  d.tne  nmch  good  by  means  of  public  and  fVee  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  modeling,  and  stereotomy.  In  the  Haute- I>r>ire,  I^e  Pay 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  school  fW>m  private  subscriptions,  the  town 
paying  its  annual  expenses.  This  institution,  though  lees  complete  than  that  of 
Strasb<»urg,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  model,  and  accommodates  a  hundred 
children  of  workmen.  There  are  some  special  courses  at  I^  Puy  also :  but  the 
practical  applicationa  of  aoienoe  are  not  brought  out  there.    In  the  de|«artmeDt  of 
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the  Corrdie,  thinigh  nma]!  and  unkindly  treated  by  nature,  we  tee  with  pivasnru, 
At  Tullu,  a  free  aciioul  of  meohanica)  geometry.  Linear  devign  w  applied  there  to 
the  drawing  of  figures  and  of  machines,  to  atone  cutting,  carpentr}',  and  architecture. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  in  the  de|)artiiieiit  of  the  Seine, 
whoae  richea  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  country  wo  are  leaving,  liave  been  united  most  of  the  means  of  industrial  in- 
Btroction  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  France,  l^is, 
DeverthelosB,  contains  nothing  comparable  with  the  school  of  weaving  at  Nismei*. 
with  the  private  institutions  for  teaching  weaving  at  Lyons,  with  the  national 
sohools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Chalons,  Augi*rs,  and  Aix.  We  si'ok  there  in  vain 
lor  an  organized  Hysteni  of  practical  instrueUon,  provided  with  all  ri>w)urci^  neces- 
■ary  to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  estiiblishments  of  this  class  in  Paris, 
except  the  national  connervatory  of  arts  and  trad^,  may  becIaMw<l  in  twodiviHicms; 
one  appropriated  to  thoKc  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  can  fwy  a  monthly  fee, 
the  otlier  gratuitous,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  working  populuiiun.  In  the  for- 
mer class  are  the  Chaptal  municifml  college  and  the  Turgot  soIumiI,  in  b<>th  of 
which  there  is  a  de|)artment  of  industrial  teachihg ;  several  sehixiis  pre|)Arntory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  tra  les  ;  schools  of  architecture,  horoli^y.  «.Ve.  From  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  class  calls  for  our  especial  attention,  llie  number 
of  public  establishments  included  i  i  it  is  inconsiderable.  Hesidi*s  the  siiuill  hcIkn)! 
of  the  contk^rvatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  tlum  free  classes  in  industrial  de- 
■igii.  DcKign  for  woven  ntuflb  does  not  occupy  ho  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought; 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  Murprisinu:  when  it 
b  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  aftords  more  than  one 
example,  these  hoIiooIs  are  altogether  separate  from  the  department  of  iHtmmerce, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  tield  for  industrial  instruction  among  the  working  classes,  the  prin- 
oipal  burden  has  fallen  upon  private  in8tituti<ms  establihhed  by  charity  or  by  econo- 
mic fbri^ight  In  the  immense  gulf  of  the  capital,  the  action  of  thesi*  i^stublish- 
ments  does  not  appear  to  the  indifferent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business  ;  but 
tliough  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  protituble  to  the  conununity.  Tlie  institution  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Armand  de  Melun,  trains  up 
to  labt>r,  from  the  pavements  of  the  city  and  fnmi  garrets  and  niisery,  a  crowd  <il 
chiMren  who  would  otherwise  have  hastcne«i  to  populate  the  prisons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instructi«»n,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  8t*n- 
timents  into  their  hearts,  they  are  gradually  prejwred  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  that  of  Saint-NicoUis,  receives  8*venil  hundred 
pupils  in  two  establishments,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Issy.  Its  judicious 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instructk)n  with  manual  lalior. 
Unfortunately  the  limiU-d  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  instruction.  Other  similar  institutions  are  entering  the 
mme  course.  Tlie  work-rooms  for  girls  are  actual  industrial  sch(K>ls  for  the  most 
Ireble  and  exposed  |M»rtion  (»f  the  laboring  p*»pulation,  and  that  n<-ediiig  most  care. 
Tliere  are  nlH4)  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  «'ntirely  by 
tlie  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  of 
judicious  enef)oragement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  firratuitrius  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societit^,  with 
different  designs  and  by  different  means,  are  assisting  to  dissennnate  te<'hnical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  thus  in  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  gain  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirements,  dealing  with  fact  rather  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  ap|K'alinjf  tti  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  produce 
excellent  moral  effects.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  qualifications  actually  exist ; 
some  additi<»ns  and  ntronchments  are  neiH«ary.  Tlie  philosophic  wntiment  of 
the  grc»at  task  of  industrial  improvement  f<»r  the  masses  is  not  clearly  bnmirht  out; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  practical  instruction  are  often  not  fulfilh**!.  Yet  many 
honorable  individual  effiirta  have  been  made  in  this  directwn.  They  have  pro- 
dooed  real  g< Kid,  and  merit  effective  encouragement  from  the  Parisian  municipal 
•nthority. 


V.    GALLERY  TRAINING  LESSONS, 

ORALLT  CONDUCTED  IX  NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  COMMON  THINOfi.* 


BY   DAVID  STOW. 


Oral  training  lessons,  in  natural  stience  and  the  arts,  are  found  to 
be  not  merely  a  highly  intellectual  exercise,  but  are  vahiable  to  per- 
sons in  every  rank  of  society,  whether  master,  servant,  or  workman. 
While  they  are  particularly  valuable  to  persons  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  in  fitting  them  for  manual  and  other  labor,  tliey  are  also  im- 
portant as  the  foundation  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  science, 
to  those  whose  circumstances  may  enable  them  to  ])rosecute  their  re- 
searches still  further.  To  the  former,  tliese  scho<»l  exercises  may  be 
nearly  all  the  theoretical  knowleduje  on  such  subi'Cts  they  can  ever 
receive.  To  the  latter,  a  thoroughly  analyzed  or  pictured  out  training 
lesson,  day  by  day,  will  be  found  an  elementary  exercise  greatly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  merely  reading  lessons  or  lectures, 
even  when  accompanied  by  explanation. 

The  teaching  of  science  by  gallery  lessons,  and  conducted  orally, 
without  book,  is  a  new  and  additional  branch  in  popular  educ^ition, 
and  that  it  ou:;ht  to  form  a  distinct  feature  in  schools,  even  for  the 
cliildrcn  of  the  poor  and  working  classes,  will  aj)pear,  when  we  con- 
s'der  the  imivortauce  of  servants,  (male  and  female,)  workmen,  and 
njechanii^s,  having  a  correct  idea  of  ihings  and  of  scientific  terms. 
The  workman,  in  consequence,  would  know  better  the  meaning  of 
relative  terms,  even  in  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor,  and  he  might 
be  hft  to  execute  much  by  a  simple  order  scientifically  expressed, 
which  he  can  not  now  do  without  very  close  watching  and  superin- 
tendence ;  and  although  the  mechanic  must  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  particular  profession,  yet  early  school  training  in 
scienct?  and  scientific  terms  would  have  expanded  and  exercised  the  mind 
of  many  a  man,  humble  in  rank,  but  of  powerful  intellect,  so  as  to 
have  pro<luced  many  more  James  Watts,  Arknghta,  and  Henry  Bells, 
than  we  now  have,  whose  genius  and  discoveries  might  have  enriched 
mankind,  and  added  to  the  domestic  and  scx?ial  comfort  of  all.  flow 
ditticult  is  it  to  get  a  workman  out  of  a  beat<'n  track,  or,  if  he  l>e  a 
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genius,  to  fix  him  in  any  track  at  all !  These  considerations  induced 
lue,  at  the  earliest  establishment  of  this  system,  to  introduco,  as  the 
first  exercise  each  afternoon  in  our  model  practicing  school,  oral  train- 
ing lessons  on  science  mithout  book. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  sume  points  of  science,  from  observa- 
tion, Ffading  and  conversation,  do  force  themselves  u)H)n  the  young 
mind,  and  may  l»e  made  available  when  a  person  attends  n  course  of 
public  K'l'tures  in  after-life,  yet  the  fact  of  his  knowk'djj^e  having  l>een 
gathered  up  at  random,  without  arrangement  or  system,  leaves  him 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  babis  on  which  all,  or  any  science  rests. 

IIa«l  the  si»ns  of  tradesmen  and  workuuMi,  as  well  as  priif.ssional 
men,  acquired  in  scIkh)!  a  clear  outline  of  the  various  natural  sifiences — 
the  question  is,  should  such  a  sum  rcijuire  to  have  been  expended  on 
our  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  rciifard  to  the  proper  nriHiigtfments 
of  sound  (actiustio)  and  healthful  ventilation  ?  also,  as  is  now  re- 
quired for  sanitary  improvements  in  our  rivers,  and  in  our  cities,  and 
smallpr  towns  throu^rhout  the  kini;doni  ?  What  the  more  learned 
superintendents  njay  have  overlo<.»ke<l,  might  have  b«?en  suj^i^O'iieil,  no 
doubt,  bv  some  one  or  other  of  the  intellitrent  humble  workmen. 

Visitors  sometimes  say,  **  What  have  the  children  of  the  ]K^or  to  do 
witli  scii-nce?  let  them  learn  tt>  read  their  Hibles,  and  repeat  their 
Catechism ;  that's  the  education  suitable  for  the  poor."  Science, 
however,  is  valuable  alike  to  the  mechanic  and  the  man  (»f  Vmsiness, 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  life  so  indispensable  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  all  ranks  of  society.  If  the  l>old  and  clear  outlines  of  science 
be  given  to  all  ranks,  each  may  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  scale 
of  its  asi'ension.  The  j»oor  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  advance  Injvond 
tlie  limitid  ]X'riod  of  his  elementary  school  education,  and  the  man 
of  leisure  and  scientific  research  may  ris<*  as  high  as  he  j»leas«'s  ;  whilst 
the  genius,  of  whatever  grade,  acquires  enough  to  enable  him  to 
prosecuU'  his  studies,  and  take  his  just  place  in  soi'iety.  But  the 
trainer  rises  a  little  higher  in  his  oral  training  lessons,  and  uses 
scientific  terms,  exj)res.sive  of  scientific  princi|»les,  such  as  are  used  by 
lecturei-s  on  natural  phihxso))hy,  in  conse«fUence  of  which,  it  is  still 
urjje«l  })y  some,  why  tkach  science  to  chihlren  in  an  elementary 
school  ?  What  can  thev  understand  of  latent  heat,  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  centrifui^al  and  centripetal  Airces,  gravitation,  ele<'tric  tluid, 
and  innumerable  other  more  comjilex  terms?  Now  we  have  to 
8>iy,  that  all  such  terms  may  Ik?  simplifie*!,  an<l  when  reduced  to  sim- 
jile  terms,  they  can  be  un<lerstood  by  children  of  a  few  years  old. 
Ilavinir  these  outlines  clearly  analv7.4*d  Ay  familif/r  /7/m5/-o//ow*,so  as  to 
communicate  the  idea  in  the  first  instance,  they  can  then  be  made  to 
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understand  the  inast  complex  ternis,  expressive  of  tlic  most  complex 
movements  and  conditions.  For  example,  the  motion  of  a  child  round 
the  circular  swinging-})ole  in  the  play-ground,  nuiy  illusirate,  in  some 
measure,  how  the  moon  keeps  in  its  orbit  ruund  the  earth,  and  the 
latter,  or  any  other  planel,  round  the  sun ;  in  other  words,  wliat  is 
meant  by  the  centrifugal  and  centripeUd  forces.  The  proper  courH6 
of  education  in  hcience  has  too  generally  been  reversed;  and  the 
reason  why  so  many  adults  stop  short  in  their  progress,  and  can  not 
educate  themselves  (tor  education  ought  only  to  close  with  life,)  is, 
that  thev  have  conanitted  to  memory  technical  terms,  which,  not 
havintj  hiiii  pictured  oat  and  illubtrated,  are  not  undei*htood ;  and, 
also,  that  the  minute  points  of  science  have  been  given  before  the 
great  outlines  were  drawn. 

The  philosophical  terms  which  a  public  lecturer  finds  it  necessary 
to  use,  are  seldom  thoroughly  understood  by  his  audience ;  they  have 
not  been  explained,  far  less  pictured  out  to  the  mind's  eye.  They  do 
not  therefore  »ee  the  bearing  of  each  point  of  the  ]jremises  laid  down, 
or  the  conclusions  at  which  the  lecturer  arrives,  and  at  the  close  are 
found  oftentimes  to  have  acquired  no  d.stinct  impression  of  the  actual 
lesson,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  received.  They  may  ap- 
plaud the  lecturer  a**  being  a  very  clever  nvin.  "  II  was  an  excellent 
lectured  **  What  bi'autiful  experiments  he  performed  T'  "How 
remarkably  bright  he  made  the  gas  to  burn,  and  what  an  explo- 
sion it  produced  !*'  I3ut  the  lecture  itself  has  not  been  com- 
prehended. This  is  the  every-day  experience  of  the  young  and 
the  old  in  attending  public  lectures  on  natural  sctience.  It  would 
have  been  otherwise  after  a  coui-se  of  early  school  training. 

The  lessons  during  the  tirst  stage,  or  the  outlines,  at  whaU.*ver  age 
the  child  commences  his  cour&e,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  simple,  and 
should  comprehend  a  nuujber  of  the  more  obvious  things  in  nature 
and  in  art,  which  every  child  ought  to  know  in  their  great  outlines, 
before  he  is  ])erplexed  with  minute  points,  or  the  use  of  technical 
terni>;  a  knowledge  of  which  he  gradually  acquires  as  he  advances 
from  stage  to  stage. 

As  a  child,  I  wish  to  know  what  wheaten  bread  and  oaten  bread 
are;  the  distinction  in  quality,  and  how  they  are  made;  how  butler 
and  cheese  are  made;  what  sjilt  is;  how  wine  is  made,  and  of  what 
composed;  what  brown  and  loaf  sugars  are ;  the  nature  of  tea  and 
cotfee,  with  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  and  how  they  are 
brought  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  when  used  at  home 
at  tiie  fireside;  the  distinction  between  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk, 
both  how  tliey  are  produced,  and  why  more  or  less  warm. 
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The  child  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  articles  of  furniture. 
These  are  continually  presented  to  his  notice,  and  they  aflford  the 
means  of  exercising  his  powers  of  observation,  and  training  liim  to 
think.  Their  nature  and  relative  qualities  ought  to  be  madt;  familiar 
to  him. 

The  natural  iiistorv  of  the  more  common  animals,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  also  an  object  of  interest  and  a  means  of  enlartrement  to 
the  joung  mind,  particularly  when  united  with  a  short  history,  not 
merely  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  themselves,  but  of  the  countries 
and  inhabitants  in  and  among  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and  the  )H*culiar  adaptation  of  each  to  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances, all  proving  the  wisdom  of  their  great  Creator.  As  a  child,  I 
wish  to  know  why  the  swallow  is  not  sefn  during  winter:  why  the 
hen  has  ojk'u  feet,  and  the  duck  webbed  ;  with  other  more  minute 
points  of  the  formation  of  animals;  why  the  butterfly  is  seen  in  the 
summer  only;  from  what  origin  it  has  sprung.  What  are  ail  those? 
the  child  naturally  inquires,  and  whence  do  the  wings  of  the  latter 
derive  their  j>early  whiteness  ?  C>f  what  use  rats  and  mice  are,  seeing 
they  are  so  troublesome  in  our  dwellings,  and  why  and  when  they 
may  Ikj  killed,  without  our  being  chargeable  with  cruelty;  how  the 
foot  of  the  reindeer  is  suited  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland,  that  of 
the  horse  to  our  own,  and  the  camel's  to  the  wmdy  deserts  of  Arabia. 
From  ea<*h  and  all  of  these  training  lessons,  the  children  may  learn 
something  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  to  all 
His  creatures;  and  such  lessons  should  uniformly  be  drawn  from  the 
children  by  every  trainer  during  the  daily  lessons.  ■■ 

The  child  sees  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  by  men  of  trade 
and  handicraft,  and  he  wishes  and  ought  to  know  not  merely  the 
qualities  of  things  and  the  materials  in  use,  but  how  th**y  are  molded, 
or  joined,  or  mixed,  or  decomposed,  so  as  to  render  them  serviceable. 
He  sees  the  smith  form  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe;  why  does  he  heat  the 
iron  in  a  furnace  before  laying  it  on  the  anvil  and  striking  it  with  the 
hammer !  The  uses  of  the  pulley,  the  screw,  and  the  lever,  ought  to 
be  pictured  out  to  him  by  analogy  and  familiar  illustrations.  The 
cliild  sees  paper ;  why  not  woven  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  why  more 
or  less  impervious  to  moisture  ? 

The  child  breathes  air,  drinks  water,  sees  steam,  dew,  hail,  and 
snow.  What  are  all  these?  the  child  naturally  inquires;  and  why  is 
the  last  whiie^  and  when  melted  turns  into  water?  Wliat  are  thun 
der  and  lightning,  and  are  they  of  any  u»e  ?  The  sun  to  him  appears 
always  round,  not  so  the  moon — why  so?  The  principal  parts  of  his 
Qwu  body,  and  those  of  other  animals,  with  their  relative  functions, 
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ought  to  be  known  ;  the  qualities  and  names  of  the  more  common 
minerals,  and  the  great  outlines  of  botany,  causes  of  the  tides,  etc, 
etc.  Such  oral  training  lessons  should  be  commenced  in  their  out- 
lines in  the  initiatory  school,  and  carried  forward  more  minutely  in 
the  juvenile  and  senior  departments. 

Mqch  of  the  bewilderment  felt  by  men  of  all  degrees  of  acquire- 
ment rests  in  the  fact,  that  scientific  terms  have  not  been  analyzed  or 
or  pictured  out  by  familiar  illtistrations  as  a  first  step  in  their  early 
education.  .Complex  subjects,  and  complex  terms,  which  ought  to 
have  beon  the  last,  have  generally  been  made  the  first  stage ;  conse- 
quently blindfoldedness,  to  a  considerable  extent  continues,  these  first 
and  natural  steps  not  having  been  traced.  The  acquirement  of  these 
primary  steps,  therefore,  is  an  ordeal  to  which  every  student  who 
practically  studies  in  the  seminary  is  subjected,  before  he  can  com- 
municate what  he  knows  to  the  children  in  the  model  or  practicing 
Mchools. 

In  the  industrial  department,  there  are  many  important  points  with 
which  the  girls  ought  particularly  to  be  made  acquainted,  and  which 
may  be  carried  into  domestic  and  social  life ;  such  as,  the  scientifig 
reasons  why  a  room  is  better  aired  by  opening  the  top  of  a  window 
than  the  bottom — how  to  sweep  a  floor  without  *' watering,^'  and 
without  raising  the  dust — the  effect  of  making  tea  with  water  just 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  water  which  has  boiled  for  some 
time — how  to  make  or  mend  a  fire,  so  as  to  save  fuel,  and  whether 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  fire  ought  to  be  stirred,  in  rendering  it  what 
is  termed  either  a  good  or  a  lasting  fire — the  philosophy  of  combus- 
tion, and  whether  smoke  ought  to  exist  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  and 
how  it  may  be  cured  or  prevented — the  scientific  and  practical  effect 
of  toasting  bread,  and  laying  one  slice  above  another — and  the  effects, 
practically  and  scientifically,  of  fire  oa  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silken  cloths.  These,  in  addition  to  thc^  previously  mentioned,  and 
a  number  of  other  practical  matters,,  may  be  rendered  highly  usefuir 
to  females  in  afler-life. 

Children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  exercised  daily  on  some  point  of 
science  or  the  arts,  particularly  in  relation  to  ordinary  life  and  com- 
mon things.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  well  done.  Analyze  one 
point  clearly,  rather  than  a  ioxfin,  points  imperfectly.  Variety  does 
not  dissipate  the  mind,  or  render  knowledge  superficial ;  it,  is  only  so 
when  the  mere  surface  is  presented*  without  a  proper  analysis  and 
picturing  out.  The  child  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  when  kept  too 
long  on  one  subject,  or  coarse  of  subjects,  whereas  each,  power  of 

the  mind  is  strengthened  by  firequent  and,  varied  exercise.    The 
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Datural  process  on  entering  a  garden,  or  green -house,  for  example,  is 
first  to  look  at  every  thing  within  its  four  comers ;  but  the  plan  gen- 
eralij  adopted  by  the  lecturer  is  to  spend,  as  it  were,  a  week  at  the 
door  of  entrance,  analyzing  the  first  few  plants  met  With.  Let  the 
mind  see  the  whole  outlines  of  each  department  it  enters  upon  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  with  interest  and  intelligence  it  will  patiently 
investigate  eiach  step  in  its  prog^'ess. 

When  objects  are  within  our  reach,  we  make  uSe  of  them  in  con- 
ducting the  lesson  as  a  sort  of  text,  or  starting-point ;  but  whether 
within  reach  or  not,  our  principle  is  to  picture  out  the  whole  lesson, 
and  every  point  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  Facta 
of  which  the  pupils  prove  themselves  ignorant  are,  of  course,  stated 
by  the  master — the  lesson  is  then  drawn,  and  given  at  the  time  by 
the  children  themselves  in  their  own  language.  Their  ability  to  do 
so,  is  the  test  whether  the  subject  has  been  simply  and  properly  pio- 
tured  out — for  if  so,  they  must  understand  what  they  mentally  see — 
keeping  in  view  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  see  it  with  our 
mental  eye.  For  example,  if  separate  lessons  have  been  previously 
given  upon  the  propertie<«  of  heat,  and  water,  and  steam,  and  air,  and 
the  condensing  influence^f  cold,  and  the  screw,  and  the  pulley,  and 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  lever  and  the  centrifugal  for^ ;  and  if  all 
these  and  other  forces  be  pictured  out,  as  combined  in  one  machine, 
die  children  will  readily  understand  what  a  steam-engine  is,  in  their 
minds,  and  tell  the  trainer  the  effect  of  its  power  upon  the  shaft  that 
may  move  spinning  machinery,  raise  water,  or  propel  a  steam-vessel 
or  railway  train. 

These  oral  gallery  lessons  are  conducted  daily  on  precisely  the 
same  mode  with  Bible  training  lessons.  Whilst  the  Bible  lessons 
are  uniformly  read  from  the  Bible  itself,  the  secular  oral  galleiy 
training  lessons  are  taken  from  such  subjects  as  are  given  in  a  subee- 
quent  chapter.  The  Bible  lesson  ought  to  be  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  oral  secular  gallery  lesson  the  first  in  the  afternoon, 
although  only  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  be  occupied  in  con- 
ducting it. 

There  are  very  few  good  text-books  on  science  and  secular  subjects, 
"Which  can  be  read  by  the  children  before  and  at  the  moment  the 
daily  secular  lesson  is  given,  both  because  they  are  generally  too 
lengthy  or  incomplete,  and  because  nine-tenths  of  the  points  to  which 
^ur  oral  training  lessons  refer  are  less  abstract,  and  of  more  practical 
.advantage,  than  the  subjects  to  which  these  treatises  refer,  and  niust 
of  course  be  given  by  the  master.  Oral  secular  training  lessons,  as 
a  distinct  branch,  therefore,  are  conducted  by  the  trainer  vnthoui  book. 
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This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  master  elucidating  any  point  he 
chooses  to  fix  upon  during  the  ordinary  reading  lessons  of  a  school 
book. 

By  some  strangers  we  are  complained  of  as  being  too  simple,  by 
others  as  being  too  lofty,  in  the  subject-matter  of  our  les^ns,  and 
that  the  terras  used  while  analyzing  them  are  too  simple,  or,  on  the 
other  band,  too  complex ;  they  would  thus  place  us  ^*  between  two 
fires."  Our  desire,  however,  is,  that  the  pupils  see  every  step  of  the 
progress  of  picturing  out,  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  Our  practi- 
cal students  at  first  uniformly  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  simplify- 
ing every  subject;  but,  eventually,  they  become  fully  convinced,  from 
experience,  that  simplicity  is  the  last  and  highest  attainment  of  a 
trainer  of  youth, 

PRAOnOAL  EXAMPLE  L 

Early  Stag^ — InUiatory  DepartmenL — The  Camel 

Now,  children,!  you  see  this  picture  (presenting  the  picture  of  a  camel,  if  you 
have  one,  but  if  not,  you  must  describe  its  comparative  size  with  some  animal 
they  are  acquainted  with,  noticing  also  the  peculiar  hunches  upon  its  back.) 

What  is  the  name  »(  this  animal?  The  (JameL  Camel  is  the  name  ot..ihia 
animaH  The  camel,  children,  lives  in  hot  countries,  such  as  Arabia.  Arabia 
is  a  very  hot  country  in  Asia,  where  there  are  hot  sandy  deserts,  in  which  there 
are  neither  trees  nor...^aM.  The  camel  has  feet  and  legs,  and...(pointing  to  the 
parts)  a  head^  and^.a  hojck^ — as  every  animal  haa  WhaX  a  lump  an  Us  ba^k^ 
master  I  This  is  what  is  called  a...2ttfnp.  Do  you  remember  the  name  I  gave  to 
that  lump?  I  called  it  a  hunch.  A  great..Aiiii£A; — ^that,  then,  is  ^.Jiunch. 
Tell  me  how  many  hunches  it  has  got  Twa.  It  has  got...^o  hunclues  on  its 
Jhk/c  This  one  is  on...  Where  is  this  one  near?  Supposing  this  boy  were  to 
walk  on  all  fours,  that  is  on  his  hands  and.../ee(, — and  a  hunch  were  above  this 
place.  What  do  you  call  this  place  ?  Shoulders.  The  camel,  then,  has  a  hunch 
upon...ti9  sh<mlders,—0T  dose  behind...tte  shoulders, — and  another  upon...  What 
is  this?  Tail  Is  this  the  tail?  Back,  Sir,  It  is  upon...tfo  back, — ^near...^^ 
(0(2, — but  not,.upon  the  iaU.% 

Now,  then,  children,  I  shall  tell  you  something  more|  about  this  wonderful 
animal  It  has  got  crooked  hind  legs.  Sir.  Very  right,  my  little  girl ;  the  camel 
has  got  very  broad  Btrong...hmd  legs, — ^which  look  as  if  they  weTe...crooked, — 

*  In  every  stafe  of  the  child's  profcrese,  gueationt  and  eUipta  must  be  ^adiciouflly  and 
naturally  mixed.    Three  dots  thu»...niark  the  elllpaes— Italic*— the  answers  of  the  children. 

t  No  lesmn  is  proceeded  with  ontil  the  children  are  physieally  and  intellectually  drilled 
into  order.  (See  Notes,  Stage  I.,  **  A  Stay,"  and  •*  Man  with  the  withered  hand.*')  At  the 
end  of  every  point  of  the  Jesson,  also,  some  slight  pbjrslcal  movements  are  requisite,  such  as 
stretching  out  arms  simultaneously  twke  or  thrice,  rising  np  and  sitting  down,  etc.,  varied 
arcording  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  feelings  of  the  children.  Some  of  these  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  b^ort  and  during  the  progrtM  of  every  lesson,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  for  securing  the  attenttoa  are  the  trainer's  actions  and  variaiivn  in  Ms  tonet  qf  his 
voice. 

t  Inverting  the  sentence. 

f  The  younger  the  children  are,  there  mwit  be  more  elUpees  and  fewer  qoeetione. 

I  Some  slight  physical  exerciaee  may  now  be  neceancy. 
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and  in  the  next  lesson  we  have  upon  the  camel^  we  sliall  say  something  about 
the  use  of  what  appears  a  crook  in  \ta..Mnd  fe^5,-Mind  you  will  be  better  able 
to  understand  the  reason  then  than  you  would  just  now.*  Let  roe  tell  you,  that 
the  camel  has  got  on  his  body  yery  fine  hair  of  a  light  brown  color,  called... 
What  would  you  call  the  hair  that  grows  upon  the  camel  7  (No  answer.)  What 
would  you  call  the  hair  that  grows  upon  a  cow?  Chw  hair.  What  would  you 
call  hair  that  grows  upon  the  camel?  Ckimd  hair.  This  hair,  children,  is  made 
into  cloth,  and  makes  yery  pretty..^VicX^.  I  have  no  doubt  that  cloth  made 
from  camel'8...^»r — would  make  a  jacket,  £Ls  this  boy  says,  but  it  is  made  chiefly 
into  cloaks  or...tnan(2e8.  The  climatef  is  too  hot  for  jackets,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sun  is  too  hot  in  the  country  where  the  camels-.^tve — for  the  people  tx>...W€ar 
jackets.  People  in  hot  countries  generally  prefer  loose  wide  dothea,  not  clothes 
that  fit  tightly  like...a  jackeL  Why  ?  Because  (hey  are  cooler.  Tlie  body  is  kept 
cooler,  or  at  least  pleasanter,  when  the  clothes  are  loose  than  when...^«y  are 
tight.  Wliat  part  of  the  world  are  we  speaking  about?  You  will  remember  I  told 
you  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  What  was  the  name?  Arabia.  This  girl 
is  right ;  don't  forget  the  name  of  the  country  where  camels  chiefly  \iye...Arabict. 
Very  well,  the  cameVs  hair  is  made  mto...cloak8 — and  manUes.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, in  one  of  our  Bible  lessons,  who  was  said  to  haye  worn  a  garment  made  of 
camel's  hair?  John.  John  the...BapiisH  Very  well,  children,  you  have  said 
that  the  camel  liyes  in...  Arabia — ^that  it.  has  iwo...kunche8  on  its  back-^one  as 
large  as  you  see,  and  the  otheT...8mall — 0T...8matter;  that  its  hair  is  of  a...Ughi 
hrovm  color — and  Yery. .fine.  And  what  do  the  people  make  of  its  hair  7  Clotf^^ 
cloth  foT...mantle8.% 

Look  what  a  nice  place  that  would  be  for  a  ride,  children.  That  place  is 
something  like  a...  What  is  put  as  a  seat  on  a  horse's  back  7  A  saddle.  What 
do  you  think  that  place  is  like  between  the  two  hunches?  A  saddle^  thatwotdd 
keep  us  from  falling,  Sir.  Very  right,  boy,  the  hunch  behind  would  keep  you 
from...faUing  hack, — and  this  one  near...^0  shoulder — ^would  keep  you  from... 
falling.  Where  ?  On  its  neck.  But  perhaps  you  might  &11  by  its  side&  17he 
stirrups  would  keep  me  up.  0  then,  you  are  for  stirrups,  my  boy  I  You  would 
ride  yery  safely  on  the  camel's  back,  if  you  h6d...8tirrup9- — ^between  these  two 
laTge...lumps.    Lumps  I     Hunches,  Sir. 

Naw,  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  this  wonderful  animal,  and  then 
you  will  tell  me  what  you  tliink  of  it  The  camel  is  a  very  tall  animal,  as  high 
as  six  feet,  that  is,  from  ihe...floor — to  a  little  above  my...?iead,  (The  master 
pointing  first  to  the  floor  and  then  to  thd  top  of  his  head.))  Supposing  I  wished 
to  take  a  ride  on  such  a  high  animal,  how  would  I  get  on  its  back?  Tou migM 
take  a  stool.  But*  suppose  I  could  not  get  a  stool,  and  were  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia  ?    /  would  jump.     Could  you  jump  as  high  as  yourself  think  you  T 

*  We  (ire  the  outline  firet.  See  pataim.  At  the  tame  time  acknowled^ng  one  or  other  of 
the  BiiewerH  and  obeerrations  of  the  children. 

t  A  word  they  can  scarcely  aa  yet  understand,  but  being  ezpreiMd,  the  trainer  must  break 
it  down.  « 

;  Of  courM  the  trainer  remembers  that  this  fact  occurred  in  a  Bible  lesson,  otlierwite  the 
question  would  not  be  put  at  this  time. 

i  The  children,  of  course,  make  many  mistakes,  which  must  be  corrected  by  training,  not 
telling  ;  but  to  exhibit  which  on  paper  would  render  the  perusal  Intolerably  tedious. 

I  Action  suited  to  the  words  is  important  in  training,  as  it  is  in  all  public  speaking.  Tbe 
attention  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  is  arrested  by  it,  and  it  even  partially  picturstoot  th« 
subject. 
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Tea,  Sir.  Try  it  Na^  Sir,  no.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  i£  done.  The  keepers 
of  the  camels  train  them  when  they  are  young  to  kneel...d9um — upon...^«ir 
knees.  By  traming,  I  mean  they  make  the  camel8...ikn«e2  down;  that  ia  to  say, 
when  the  keepers  train  the  young  camels  to  kneel,  they  make  them...do  it 
When  the  camels  are  trained  \x}..Jcn/e«i — on  ihQ...gr(mnd,  they  ...do  U.*  The 
keeper  whistles,  or  makes  some  particular...«atimi:, — and  the  moment  the  - 
camels  hear  the...u;i/u9(2e — they...  What  do  they  do?  T)uy  kneeL  And  when 
tliey  kneel,  any  man  can.«jttmp  on  its  back, — and  after  a  person  is  on  its  back, 
and  the  camel  rises  ap...    What  might  they  do  ?     Take  a  ride. 

Now,  then,  the  camel  rides  with  a  man,  or  any  burden,  on^.»to  back, — just  like... 
What  anunal  do  we  use  for  riding  in  this  country  ?  A  horse.  But  it  is  much 
8tronger...2Aan  a  horse.  It  can  carry  a  greater  weight,  where?  On  its  back, — 
than.. .a  ?iorse.  How  long  do  you  think  a  horse  could  go  without  water  to 
drink  ?  DonH  know,  Sir.  Do  you  think  a  horse  could  want  water  a  whole 
day  ?  My  father's  cart  horse  drinks  every  nicming  and  every  nighi.  Not  oftener 
than  morning  and  evening?  Yes,  Sir,  at  meal  hours.  Tour  father's  horse  takes 
water,  you  say,  di&venl...times  a-day.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  camel  can 
travel  through...  What  sort  of  places  did  we  say  it  traveled  through  in  Arabia  ? 
JIol  sands.  Dry,  buming...Mm(i:5, — ^burning  with  thQ...heai  of  the  wn, — ^for  a  whole 
week  together,  without  taking  a  drink.  Does  ii  get  no  water,  master  t  I'll  tell 
you  about  tliat  just  now,  children.  There  are  no  wells,  or  rivers,  or .  ponds,-^oT 
water  of  any  kind  in  these  deserts,  and  God  has  so  made  the  stomach  of  this... 
animal, — or  rather  God  has  g^ven  it  two  stomachs.  You  know  the  stomach  ia 
'whQre...we  put  our  meat  in.  And  what  else?  Where  do  yon  put  your  drink  in  ? 
Our  mouth.  And  where  does  the  water  go  after  that?  Into  the  stomach.  Well, 
as  the  famcl  requires  to  carry  heavy...fn«n  and  women, — end  what  have  men  and 
women  with  them  sometimes?  Things — goods.  The  camel  has  goods  and  oth- 
er... ^i;i^9 — to  carry  besides  men  and  women,  which  are  a  g^reat  burden,  through 
the...  Where  ?  The  sandy  deserts, — sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together,  with- 
out coming  to  a  place  ^vhere  they  could  ^i...water, — so  Grod,  out  of  his  good- 
ness, has  provided  them  with  a  large...  Where  does  an  animal  put  the  water  it 
drinks?  Its  stomach.  God  has  provided  it  with  iwo...stomachs, — so  large  that 
it  can  take  in  as  much  water  in  one  of  it^..8Umiachs — before  it  starts  on  the 
journey  as  serves  it  thQ...whole  time.  This  boy's  father's  horsef  requires  water 
every...<^y.  How  often  ?  Several  times  a-day, — and  there  is  plenty  of  water 
lu  thi8...^aum.  What  would  a  horse  do  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  think 
yuu  ?  Die.  Die  for...tMi7t<  of  water.  It  would  be  so  thirsty  from  want  of  water 
that..t<  tooutd  die.  You  say  the  horse  would  die  there.  Would  the  camel  die  ? 
Kg,  Sir.  Why?  It  has  a  great  quantity  of  water.  Where?  In  its  inside,— 
that  is...tn  its  stomach, — which  serves  it  perhaps  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it 
is  crossing,  that  is,  when  it  is  walking  through...(^  deserts, — and  buming...«ami8 

*  DoiMo  is  the  principle  of  the  Training  System  intellectually,  as  well  as  physicaliy  and 
morally. 

t  While  he  acknowledges  the  answers  of  all«  from  time  to  time,  and  thas  sthnulates  all — 
the  master,  as  a  moral  trainer,  miut  take  care  not  to  he  partial,  and  that  while  he  acknowl- 
edces  the  annweni  of  the  forward  and  warm-tempered  children  (irAo  are  alitayt  ready  and 
teiOing  to  make  a  »how-qff'in  edkoot,)  he  as  often  notices  and  comments  apon  thosa  offered  by 
the  more  gentle  and  timid,  whose  answers  are  generally  no  less  correct,  but  who  require  en- 
couragement to  express  them,  and  the  particular  notice  of  whose  answers,  in  turn,  also  acts 
as  a  check  on  the  too  great  forwardness  of  the  other  parties.  The  practical  exercise  of  this 
principle  stimulates  all  alUw,  iMnoteetlnf  aad  eoooumgiiig  the  timid,  wheUier  male  or  femals 
and  regulating  and  molding,  by  degrees,  the  ^irit  of  the  forward. 
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0/  Arabia.  The  borae,  such  as  we  were  speaking  about,  yon  say,  wonld  not  do 
foT...Arabia, — ^bnt  the  camel  will  do  to  ride  across  tbe...Mndy  dtmrto  of  Arabia, 
We  have  a  number  of  things  to  say  about  this  wonderfbl  animal,  which  I 
must  tell  70U  at  next  lessoci,  but  I  wii^  to  opeak  about  another  thing  at  present. 
It  is  about  its  feet  The  camel  has  very  wonderfuL,^  They  fire  broad,  large 
feet,  and  very  soft  and  spongy,  like  a  piece  oC^  Menlaon  any  iking  you  know 
to  be  soft  Mutton^  bread^  butter^  herf^  my  cap^  fluh^  my  hand,  twopenny 
kxwtSf  Sir*  Enough  children.  One  boy  saysf  that  the  feet  of  the  camel  are 
as  soft  as  his  liand.  Tell  me  why  do  you  think  God  has  made  the  feet  of  the 
camel  soft.  (Noansw^.)  Uow  has  God  made  the  horse's  feet?  Attend^  diild- 
ren.  What  kind  of  ground  does  the  horde  waUc  upon  ?  Soft  ground.  Is  the 
ground  always  soft?  Where  does  it  walk  when  carrying  &  burden,  or  when  a 
man  rides  it?  On  the  road.  And  when  in  towns?  On  the  streets.'^  What 
would  take  plaoe  Were  the  horse's  feet  as  soft  as  the  camel's?  They  toould  be 
hurt.  Our  roads  are  covered  over  with...Aaincj  a(ane9 — imd  a  soft  foot  like  the 
camel's  would...&e  hurt  The  horse's  feet  are..^Aarc{— Mid  the  farrier — that  is  the 
man  who  shoes  horses — the  farrier  make*  something  hard  for  thern^  What 
does  he  make?  Shoea.  Whatsort  of  shoes?  Iron  shoes.  You  and  I  wear... 
leather  shoes.  The  horse  wears...trm  ones.  In  walking  upon  sand,  how  do  you 
find  it  under  your  feet?  Scfl  Were  the  horse  to  ride  with  a  heavy  burden 
on  its  back  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  what  would  happen  ?  It  woutd  sink.  Its 
hoofe  or  feet  would...«*nA;  in  the  sand—KoA  then  it  would  not..^  09»— -it8...youf- 
ney,  when  walking  on  \\iQ...sofi  sand.  And  what  would  happen  to  its  feet? 
Do  you  know  what  its  hoofe  are  made  of?  Hard.  True,  they  are  hard,  but 
many  things  are  hard.  This  table  is..Jbard — Bones^  Sir.  Not  bones,  but 
almost  as  hard  a8».a  bone.%  If  the  hoofe  or  feet  of  a  hone  are  hard  and  dry 
like  a  bone,  what  would  happen  tiiem  in  the  hot  sandy  deserts?  They  would  be 
birseted.  What  do  you  mean  by  birseled  ?  Burnt  Not  quite  burnt,  but..Aa(^- 
bumi.  Then,  you  think  the  horse  would  not  do  for  the  hot,..8ands^'-oL,Arabi4h^ 
but  it  does  very  well  f6T...this  cou/ntry.  What  kind  of  feet  did  you  say  the  camel 
has?  Soft  Very  spongy — and...«q/K — like  a  lady's...AaiKl — not  dry  like  the... 
horse^s  feet — but  soft  and  fhll  of  moisture,  like  the  palm  of  my«..Aand.|  What 
has  the  camel  to  walk  upon,  little  girl  ?  £bn(i-^-and  therefore  God  has  made  its 
feet„    How  ?    Soft    Soft  to  walk  over  the  flne...MfM2, — end  full  of  sap  like  oil, 


*  Too  wide  a  qoettion  (in  ftet  a  gueai ;)  the  trainer  oonaequently  reeeivea  too  nany  aoawen, 
aitd  must  concentrate  their  ideas  upon  one  point.  He  seises  upon  one  of  the  answers  as  the 
nearest,  and  trains  the  children  to  the  correct  one  he  wishes  to  reach. 

t  The  moment  the  Master  fixes  upon  any  one  answer,  all  are  silent,  to  hear  Whit  is  to  fte 
said  upon  it.  This  does  not  depend  en  iu  being  right  or  wrong.  Tbty  are  satisfied  that  some 
answer  is  attended  to. 

;  During  the  next  lesson,  or  in  Stage  II.,  the  reindeer  may  be  brought  in  as  a  comparison, 
but  the  horse,  an  animal  with  which  they  turt  familiar,  is  enough  at  present  In  futnre  les- 
sons the  comparison  of  the  reindeer  in  the  snows  of  Ijopland,  the  horse  at  home,  and  the 
camel  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  to  its  peculiar  cirenmstanees,  may 
tiien  be  pictured  out,  and  from  which  a  leasoo  may  be  drawn  on  the  wtedom  of  the  great 
Creator. 

f  It  wonld  not  do  at  this  early  stige,  when  nearly  erery  fict  is  new  to  the  children  to  diTert 
their  attention  from  the  dhreet  oottrso,.by  girlng  the  analogy  between  the  oonstroction  of  the 
hoof  of  the  horse,  with  other  sobstaneest  soch  as  horns,  whalebones,  ete.  This  should  come 
under  its  own  particular  head,  or  secular  gallery  lesson  nn  horns,  whalebone,  ete. 

t  The  trainer  showing  and  pointing  to  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  chiM  in  this  wsy  adds, 
incidentnUjf,  another  word  to  its  Toeabniary,  via..  poAH)  the  Idea  and  the  word  representing 
the  object  being  combined. 
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that  never  dri^  up  anj  more  than  my  foot  or^^ond  Now,  tell  me,  why  are 
they  full  of  sap  ?  That  they  may  he,.,able  to  woik  m  Ihe  deseria—tL^long  time — 
vithout  theuu  What  would  happen  to  their  fi»et  if  they  were  as  diy  as  the 
horse's  feet?  Dryt^  The  earners  feet^  then,  do  not..dry  up^ — although  they 
ahould  be  walking  through  hoL^saaad — fior  many^t^e^  Why  are  they  laige  ? 
What  use  have  they  for  laige  feet  ?  DonH  know.  If  yoa  wish  to  walk  through 
deep  snow,  whether  would  you  use  stilts,  as  boys  sometimes  do  when  crossing 
a  stream,  or  would  you  put  on  snow  shoes,  like  the  Laplanders  ?  (^ent)  You 
will  remember  we  were  ^peaking  about  the  snows  of  the  north  the  otlier  day. 
Whether  do  you  think  the  stilts  or  the  snow  shoes  would  sink  the  &rther  ?  2he 
^iUa.  The  stilts  would...^72^t«ry  deep^ — the  snow  boots  do...no<  sink — they  do  not 
sink  very. ..much — because  they  ara.  What  size  are  they?  Zsorge.  The  snow 
flhoes  are...large — and^^brxxuL  How  broad  ?  I  shall  tell  you — they  are  broader 
«nd  longer  than  a  man'a..2)oo2.  Tell  me  why  the  feet  ofthe  camel  are  large?  That 
they  might  not  sink—4R  tbe^^Jleseris.  Horses  have  hard  hoofs  or.,  feet — which  suit 
them  to  travel  iiu.ihi8  country— ox  BXij..jcountiry — ^where  their  teelL..w<mld  itot 
sink — ^but^fio^  in  the  deserts  qf  Arabia.  I  must  tell  jou  that  there  are  plenty  of 
horses  in  Arabia,  b^ftutifhl  horses,  for  there  is  hard  ground  in  Arabia  as  well 
a&...8andy  ground — but  then  Arabian  horses  won't  do  for  the...  What  were  we 
speaking  of?  Sandy,  deserid^— where  their  foet  would...«tn^; — and  where  there 
ia...no  ufoter  to  drink, 

But  the  camel's  feet  do  wyt^Mnk  tn  the  sand — being...«2^  and  big.  And  what 
does  it  do  for  water  ?  Ji  carries  it  in  its  stomach.  In  one...o/  its  stomachs.  And 
what  does  it  do  with  the  other.  It  digests  its  food.  God,  then,  who  made  all 
things  veiy^^ood^  has  made  the  camel  to  suit  the.^«andy  deserts.  Very  well, 
cbildren.* 

Now,  I  fear  you  are  getting  tired.  Let  us  have  a  little  exercisa  Heads  up— 
flhoulder8...6aeA;f — chin...t>i — heela.^clo8e — ^toe&..ot<i — hands  on..iap.  Now,  per- 
fect silence.^ 

Bevisal. — Iq  case  too  much  be  occupied  at  one  time,  tbe  following 

Bevisal  may  commence  some  subsequent  lesson  on  camel. 

We  shall  have  done  immediately.  Let  me  see  if  you  remember  what  we 
have  said.  The  camel  is  an  animal..  How  high?  As  high  as  you,  Sir.  How 
many  feet?  Six  feeL  I  am  not  quite  six  feet  high,  therefore  it  must  be... 
higher  than  you.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  camel  is  about  ten  feet  long,  that 
is,  as  long  as  thaL.deffA:.  Six  feet..AtyA,  and  about..(e»  feet  long.  It  has  two 
large...2ump«.  Remember  the  name  I  gave  jo\L.JiWMhe9.  Where?  On  its 
ffock — which  makes  9^..nice  saddle  to  ride  on.  How  many  stomachs  has  it? 
7Uk>,  Sir.  One  of  them  }a...large.  For  what  purpose?  7b  keq)  wcUfir  inil  A 
curiously  formed  stomach,  that  contains  as  mxLch...v}ater — as  serves  it...on  its 
journey.    Where?    Across  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia — for  unless  it  had  a 

*  Repetition  of  the  idea  in  diflSerent  forms  of  ezpreaaion  is  atMoiutely  necessary  daring  the 
0rst  and  second  staires  of  traininf. 

t  When  the  children  fill  up  the  ellipses  they  naturally  perform  ths.acfion.  Were  tbe  master 
simply  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  he  coald  not  so  readily  secure  the  attention  of  all 

t  Rising  up.  and  sitting  down,  simultaneously,  not  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  which  is  clumsy, 
but  by  following  the  niotion  of  the  msster's  band*  from  the  horizontal,  slowly  or  quickly  to 
the  perpendicular,  and  sgain  to  the  horisontal.  which  may  be  repeated.  The  eye  being  neo* 
essarily  fixed  on  the  trainer,  secures  the  attention,  and  this,  and  STery  simUar  exercise,  ea> 
tablishes  the  habit  of  obedience  sod  order. 
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quantity  of  water... in  its  stomachy  it  wauid  die — for  want  of  wffter — or  from... 
ihirxi.  Why?  On  account  ofihe  heat — and  drTness  ot..1he  sandy  deoeris.  You 
also  told  me  that  the  camel's  hair  7f6a...fine — and  what  color?  Brovm — a 
]ight..brown  coicr^ — end  that  the  people  make  it  into...c2o(^—- for...7nanto  and 
doaks.  And  what  did  we  say  about  its  feet  ?  What  sort  of  feet  has  the  camel? 
Soft  and  spongy ;  and  what  else  ?  Large.  Why  soft  7  To  tread  the  saTuL  And 
why  are  they  broad  ?  Tliat  (hey  may  not  rink  in  the  sand — ^when  the  camel  has... 
a  large  burden  on  its  ^ack.  The  camels  go  in  g^reat  numbers  through  the  desertSi 
with  men,  women,  and...c^i&2re9»-'on...</^tr  hacks — and  also  a  quantity  of... 
goods;  but  we  must  speak  about  these  things  again.  It  is  time  now  to  get  out 
to  the  play-ground  for  a  little. 

I  am  thinking,  children,  of  the  camePs  feet  Whether  is  the  foot  of  the  horse 
or  the  camel  the  softer?  The  camd.  The  camel  walks  so  gently  on  its  soft  feet, 
that  were  one  to  walk  along  this  floor,  you  would  scarcely  hear...i^  was  walking. 
It  would  scarcely  disturb  little  Henry,  here,  who  is  beginning  \jo...sleep.  Henry 
is  noi...sleeping — but  just  a...^ft2e  sUepy ;  he  must,  therefore,  get  out  soon  into 
the  play-ground,  else  he  will  get../ast  asleep.*  So  you  think  the  soft  gentle  walk 
of  the  immense  camel,  passing  the  galleiy,  would  disturb  a  half-sleeping  boy? 
No,  Sir. 

Now,  children,  prepare  to  march  to  the  play-ground.  We  shall  sing  the  song, 
"Now,  since  our  lesson's  o'er."  March  prettily — make  Uttle  noise — do  not 
scrape  or  beat  the  floor  with  your  feet    Go  on. 

To  many  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Training  System, 
this  example  may  appear  absurdly  tedious.  Slow,  however,  as  the 
process  is  which  we  have  exhibited,  many  points,  even  of  the  few  that 
have  been  pictured  out,  are  too  abrupt.  The  whole,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  told  the  children  by  explanation^  and  embraced  in  half-a- 
dozen  sentences ;  or  by  the  question  and  answer  system  in  a  couple 
of  pages ;  but  mere  external  objects,  however  varied,  or  explanation 
by  the  master,  never  can  secure  an  equal  amount  of  understanding  as 
does  the  principle  of  picturing  out  in  words  by  familiar  illustrations — 
questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  etc. 

A  trainer  who  can  conduct  the  first  stage  or  outlines  properly,  finds 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  conducting  the  subsequent  stages — each  suc- 
ceeding exercise  also,  on  any  subject,  finds  the  pupils  more  capable  of 
bringing  out  the  lesson,  so  that  what  would  occupy  a  fresh  trainer  and 
fresh  scholars  one  hour  to  picture  out,  so  as  to  draw  the  lesson,  will 
be  eventually  more  easily  done  in  twenty  minutes. 

PBAOnOAL  EZAHFLB  IL 

Stage  I.— {Children^  who  may  have  been  One  or  Ikoo  Tears  under  Jk-aming.) 

The  Mole. 

Tell  me  children,  where  the  mole  lives?    In  the  earth — ^underf...t^  ground, 

*  Long  before  the  speech  is  ended,  little  Henry,  of  coarse,  is  quite  liTely.  A  pull,  a  posh, 
a  scold,  or  a  touch  with  the  rod,  whatever  effect  such  may  have  at  the  moment,  is  not  so 
lasting  w  a  general  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  feelinfa. 

t  Three  dots ...  mark  the  ellipses.    Italics  the  answers  of  the  childrea. 
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How  many  feet  has  the  mole?  Four.  And  it  is  therefore  called...a  quadruped. 
Where  do  most  quadrupeds  live  ?  Above  the  ground.  Right  What  sort  of 
fore-legs  has  the  mole? — long  or  short?  Short  Now,  since  animals  live  in 
such  different  situations,  what  should  you  expect  them  to  be  ?  (No  answer.) 
Do  you  remember  the  lesson  we  had  lately  on  birds?  Tes^  Sir.  Well,  what 
was  said  about  land  and  water  birds?  The  water  ones  had  webbed  feet  And 
why?  Thai  they  might  swim.  But  besides  the  swimming  ones,  there  are  some 
that  go  to  the  water  aikd...wade.  And  what  have  they?  Long  legs.  And 
besides,  they  have  yeTy...long  necks — SLn±..8hort  tails.  What  would  a  pheasant 
or  a  peacock's  tail  be  to  them  if  they  were  wading  in  the  sea  or  a  river?  H 
would  trouble  them.  It  would  \)e...cumb€r8ome.  Without  such  a  tail  they  are  much 
moTe,..cuynforiable,  When  you  look  at  a  land  bird  and  a  water  one,  and  com- 
pare them,  what  do  you  notice— do  you  observe  any  difference?  A  great  dif- 
ference in  the  way  in  which  they  are  made.  What  was  the  word  that  was  formerly 
given,  instead  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  made?  Try  to  remember.  Struc- 
ture. Quite  right ;  and  they  are  made  differently,  or  have  a  d\ffeTeut...struciure — 
because  they  differ  in  i!tie\T...ways  of  living — or  their...  Who  remembers  the 
word  that  means  ways  of  living?  Habits.  Now,  all  sit  upright  and  attend. 
When  you  find  an  animal  of  a  particular  structure,*  what  will  you  be  led  to 
think  about  it  ?  TTiat  it  has  particular  habits.  And  if  you  are  told  that  an  animal 
lives  in  an  uncommon  place,  or  has  particular  habits,  such  as  the  mole,  what  will 
you  expect  it  to  be  ?  Of  a  particular  structure.  All  will  now  answer  me.  The 
form  or  structure  of  an  animal  is  always  welL..^!^^  to  its  way  of  living.  All  again. 
The  habits  and  structure  of  the  animal  aXwajB...agree — suit  one  another  very  toeU. 
We'll  now  hoar  this  boy  in  the  lowest  seat  repeat  it..     Quite  correctf 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  seen  what  the  mole  makes  m  the  fields?  Moh- 
hills.  If  you  take  away  the  earth,  what  will  you  find  below  ?  A  round  hole. 
What  size — large  or  small?  Like  the  fiole  in  our  water-pipe.  And  out  of  this 
hole  it  haa...thrown  all  the  earth.  In  what  direction  does  the  hole  go?  Down- 
wards. Yes,  for  a  little,  and  then  it  goes  &r...aZon^.  I  perceive  most  of  you  have 
seen  mole-hills.  Now,  hands  up  all  who  have  seen  a  mole.  (Only  two  or  three 
have  seen  the  animal  itself.)  You  who  have  seen  a  mole  will  tell  about  what  size 
it  is?  A  rat.  Well,  let  us  try  to  find  out  then,  what  kmd  of  body  would  be 
he8t..fitied—  for  \is...place  of  living — and  its  way...of  living.  What  does  it  feed 
'  upon,  do  you  think?  Worms  a/nd  insects.  And  what  must  it  do  to  get  them? 
It  must  dig  through  the  earth.  Just  like  a...  Tell  me  any  sort  of  people  who  dig 
along  below  ground — ^below  the  earth.  Miners— OT...coUiers.  But  then  the 
miner,  when  he  makes  his  way  under  ground,  what  has  he  to  work  with? 
Picks  and  shovels.  What  does  the  mole  use?  Its  feet — its  nose.  When  this 
boy  speaks  of  its  noee,  what  other  animal  is  he  very  likely  thinking  of?  A  pig. 
And  if  it  uses  its  noee,  what  should  it  be  ?  Sharp  and  strong.  Just  \ike.,.1hs 
pig's — which  usee  its  noee  for  ^e...same  purpose — for  the  purpose  ot..digging. 
It  digs  {6r...roots.  But  as  the  mole  has  more  digging  than  a  pig, — besides  its 
nose,  what  will  it  also  use?  Its  feet — legs.  Which?  Its  fore  feet.  It  will 
chiefly  use  \ta...two  fore  feet — for  the  purpose  oL.digging — because  they  are... 
thick — aii±..s?iorL    What  do  you  observe  on  the  toes  of  animals?    Nails,  daws. 

*  However  complex  the  word  may  be,  when  clearly  pictured  oat,  it  may  be  used  ever 
afterwarda. 

t  Inverting  or  reconitructing  the  ■entencei^  more  eq)cciall7  in  regard  to  juvenile  children, 
ia  of  great  impnrunce,  for  obvioue  reaaona,  aa  we  have  already  itated. 
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Since  the  fore  feet  have  so  much  more  work  than  the  hinder  ones,  you  would 
expebt  them  to  be — stronger  or  weaker?  Stronger,  Quite  correct.  They  are 
yery,.^trang — and  you  would  say,  such  str^igth  is...very  necessary.  What  kind 
of  legs  do  you  think  will  be  most  conyenient  under  ground?  Long^  short,. 
Whether  will  a  tall  or  a  short  mm  get  along  a  coal  mine  more  easily  ?  A  liUU 
man.  But  the  mole,  if  it  had  long  legs,  might  nuU^e  its  hole...2aryer,  says  a  girl, 
That  is  quite  true,  and  in  a  large  hole  or  gallery,  a  long-legged  mole  would  go 
along  as...easily — as  9^,jih(iri'kgg€d  one — would  do  in  2k..MnaUone,  But  if  th^ 
mole  were  to  make  a  laige  hole,  it  would  haye  m.oxe...work — and  if  more  work, 
it  must  take  a...longer  Urns,  Now,  if  moles  are  like  children,  they  will  be  anx- 
ious to  save  their...to&or.  Whioh  l^gs,  then,  will  best  fit  the  mole  to  save  labor 
Itnd  time?  Short  one^.  Short  ones  will  be  mDTe„.convenifnL  With  short  1^ 
their  work...t(;ifl  be  less. 

When  a  dog  scrapea  away  the  earth,  where  does  it  put  it?  It  throws  ii  under 
his  body.  Yes — between  its  body  and  the  ground  there  is  plenty  QL.room^ 
because  its  legs  &Te...long.  But  with  legs  very  short,  the  lower  part  of  the  mole*^ 
body  almost.,  ^ouc^  (he  ground.  And  if  it  touches  the  ground,  in  what  way  will 
it  be  better  to  throw  the  earth?  Away  by  the  sides.  All  will  repeat.  The  earth 
'9n}lhe...thrownback — not\mderits...&oeIy — b\it...by  the  sides.  And  why?  Because 
of  Us  short  legs.  As  it  throws  the  earth  back  with  its  feet,  what  do  they  answe^ 
for  ?  A  shovel  Bight ;  and  a  shovel  \a,..broad.  When  it  digs,  it  uses  it8.../ee(— : 
like  a...  What  do  laborers  use  to  break  up  hard  ground?  A  pidc  Therefore 
its  feet  must  hQ...sharp — and...  What  else?  Strong;  and  when  the  earth  is 
^posened,  it  uses  them  for  9k..jihovd — therefore  th^  mole's  feet  should  be...&road 

You  told  me  before  that  the  nose  wsA...sharp — and  round  the  shoulders  how 
do  you  think  it  will  be?  Thick,  How  will  the  body  be  toward  the  hinder 
parts?  Smaller — Thicker.  Some  say  thicker,  and  one  says  smaller.  Let  u^ 
0ee.  If  this  were  the  hole  (drawing  it  on  the  blackboard,  or  forming  the  shape 
with  your  two  hands,)  and  the  body  of  the  mole  were  laige  behind  in  this  way— r 
if  it  were  to  throw  the  soil  back,  what  would  happen?  Jt  wouid  not  get  past 
What  would  not  get  past?  T?ie  earth  would  not  get  pasi — past  the...hinder  part 
of  the  Tnole.  Surely ;  and  then  the  mole  could  JXQt...g€t  foru>ard.  When  it  has 
got  a  quantity  of  soil  past  its  body,  what  will  it  do  with  it?  Push  it  aU  back. 
Yea,  out  of  itie...mouth  of  the  hole.  All  will  now  tell  me  the  shape  the  mole 
should  be  of  You  have  heard  that  its  nose  should  Y>e...9harp  and  strong — ^its 
teet...broad — ^its  shoulders...^icX; — and  its  body  growing  rather...«maZ2er  behttuL 

What  do  you  think  the  body  is  covered  with  ?  I\tr,  And  whether  should  it 
oe  soft  or  stiff?  Suppose  an  enemy  of  the  mole  to  meet  it  in  fix>nt,  what  would 
the  mole  do?  Run  away.  But  before  it  could  run,  what  must  it  do?  Ikim  in 
ihe  hole.  But  you  remember  the  hole  is  just  about  the  width  of  its  body — wha$ 
must  it  do?  Go  backwards.  Yes,  it  will  run  backwards  till  it  comes  to  some... 
opening— oT...hole  below — and  then  it  will  run...  How?  Forwards.  When  it 
runs  backwards,  the  hidr  would...rv&  against  the  sides  of  the  hole^  and  the  hair 
would  he...raised^0T...ruffled.  And  if  it  were  stifl^  it  would  be  just  like  a... 
Wh^t  do  wo  use  to  take  off  the  dust  fix)m  our  clothes?  A  brush  What,  then 
would  be  done  if  it  were  to  be  brushing  all  the  way  backwards?  The  earth 
would  tumble  in.  Right;  and  it  would  get  into...a  ?ie<q> — and  the  poor  mole 
would  ho...stopt^taid...  What  would  happen  to  the  mole  ?  Ji  would  be  caught 
Now,  what  kind  of  hair  would  be  most  suitable?  Soft.  Right;  and  if  very 
BoA)  when  you  draw  ypur  hand  alo^  ^®  ^^k^c  fVom  ^e  tail  to  the  head,  how 
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wiU  it  be?  Nue  and  9ofl—At  will  be  nearly  as  smooth  as  when  yo}i.,.dr(aD  U  the 
cither  way.  Besides,  if  it  were  stiff,  when  the  earth  is  moist,  the  animal  would 
become...  How  ?  Dirty — the  soil  would  stick  on  ihe..Miff'hair8 ;  but  if  it  were 
•oil,  t^e  soil  or  earth  would...^  dff  again^  and  it  would  still  be...c^n.  The 
hair  of  the  mole  is  yery  soft,  and  is  called../ur.  God  therefore  has  given  the 
mole...  what  sort  of  hair?  Soft — that  can  move  as  e^gAij.,.hackwa3rd»  as 
forwards. 

When  earth  or  dust  is  &lling  all  round  us,  as  it  will  be  when  the  mole  is  dig- 
ging, what  are  we  afraid  of?  Owr  eyea.  Quite  right;  our  eyes  are  yery... easily 
hurt.  There  are  some  animals^  Uke  the  hare,  that  have  very  large  eyes,  but  be- 
sides being  large,  they  are  very...  Do  you  remember  what  we  said  about  the 
hare  some  weeks  ago,  when  we  had  a  lesson  on  that  animal?  The  eyea  stand 
otU.  Another  word  for  standing  out  ?  FrominenL  All  will  repeat  the  word 
that  means  standing  out?  FrominenL  The  hare's  eyes  are  large  and...^omin69»<. 
And  if  the  mole  had  such  eyes,  what  would  you  say?  They  would  be  huri-^ 
they  would  beinihe  way.  What  must  we  have  besides  eyes  that  we  may  see  ? 
Light  And  where  does  the  mole  chiefly  live?  Under  ground.  And,  under 
groimd  it  \&...very  dark  When  a  collier  goes  down  the  pit,  he  takes^.a  lamp; 
but  as  the  mole  has  no  lamp,  having  eyes  in  the  dark  would...^  usdeas.  Will  it 
have  any  need  of  eyes  at  all?  Xo^  Sir.  This  boy,  perhaps,  remembers  hearing 
people  say  to  others,  You  are  ajL..blind  aa  a  mole,  I  must  tell  yon  that  some- 
times the  mole  comes  above  the  ground,  then  eyes  will  he...u8efuL  But  as  it  ie 
oftenest  imder  ground  among  Ming  earth,  you  say  they  need  not  be...2ar^»-— 
and  especially  they  should  not  he.^8tanding  out'—OT...prominefU.  All  will  now 
repeat ;  the  eyes  should  be...«ma22  and  low^that  is,  sunk  in...  Where  ?  A  hoi' 
low  place.  And  if  sunk  in  a  hollow  place,  what  would  happen?  They  would  not 
beeasily  hurt 

We  shall  now  go  over  the  chief  points  once  more,  all  answering.  You  think 
it  should  have  its  iiOBe...aharp — Bnd...3trong — its  ldgs...8hort — fye%...broad — to 
make  its  WBy...through  the  earth.  Its  body  thick  at...«A9tUders^toward8  the  tatt 
T&ihQT...8maUer — that  earth  may  get„  How?  Easily  past  Its  fur  would  re- 
quire to  be...very  soft — and  its  eyes  prominent  or  how?  &na2^and...tfttnib  t» 
ihe  socket 

Now,  look  at  this  stuffed  mole,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  have  told  me. 
Every  thing  that  you  could  think  o£,  and  a  greaL..(iea/  more— has  been  given 
by...  God — ^to  make  the  mo]».,.happy — and  to  add  to  its^.con\/brt  At  once  you 
see  here  the  CreatQr's  wiedony--aiLd...power — and^.  What  else?  Goodaess^^to 
suit  it  for  the  kind  of  life  Grod  desired  it  8houkl..iitif  tfti. 

PBAOnCAL  EZAMPLB  m. 

stage  IlL — Air  a  Conductor  of  Sound. 

Children,  we  are  to  have  a  lesson  to-day  upon  sound.*  What  do  yon  meaa 
by  sound,  children  ?  Koiae.  What  is  a  noise  ?  You  bear  my  voice  just  now ; 
do  you  call  it  noise?  Speaking,  True,  I  am  speaking,  and  you  hear  me...speak' 
ingjusi  now;  but  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  without  you  hearing  me? 
No,  Sir,  Think  for  a  moment  Am  I  speaking  just  now?  Tes,  Sir^  you  art 
speaking  to  yoursdf.  I  am  speaking,  you  think,  but  ja\h..do  not  hetxr.  Now, 
why  is  it  you  do  not  hear?    When  you  hear  me  or  any  one  speaking,  joM.,.hear 


*  It  is  well  to  Ull  thfl  children  at  one*  the  subject  of  the  lesion. 
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a  sound;  or  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  th\s...desk — yo\i...?iear  a  sound.  Yon  know 
what  I  am  saying  when  you  hear  the  sound  of  my...voice — and  you  know  what 
I  am  doing  by  the  sound  oL.ihe  hand. 

I  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  can  move  my  lips  without  your  hearing  me 
speak,  or  lay  my  hand  on  this  desk  without  hearing  a  sound  ?  Tell  me  what 
soimd  is.  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.*  You  all  know  what  air  is?  Wind. 
Wind  is  certainly  air — air  'uL..ihotum,  but  if  not  in  motion  it  still  would — be... 
<Ur.  Air,  you  know  (from  former  lessons)  is  A..Mibsidnce ;  and  howeyer  light 
air  may  be  when  compared  with  ttie...desk — still  it  is...a  substance.  We  say 
"light  as  air,"  air,  however,  )aBR...weighL  Do  you  remember  how  heavy  atmoe- 
pheric  air  is  ?  H  presses  on  aU  sides  wUh  a  weight  equal  to  about  14  lbs.  on  iht 
square  inch.\  It  presses  this  way,  and...<A£U  way — QiA...every  way — equal  to 
about..  14  Ws.  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  something  substantial  in  any  thing 
that  may  be  beaten,  or...squeezed — or...pressed.  If  I  turn  this  slate  on  its  broad 
side  slowly,  do  you  hear  any  thing?  Ko^  Sir.  Now,  I  shall  move  iU smartly, 
what  do  you  hear?  A  sugh.  What  is  a  sugh?  A  sound.  Is  sugh  the  proper 
word,  children?    N6^  Sir;  sound.^ 

Now,  children,  tell  me  how  is  it  that  you  hear  me  speaking?  By  the  air. 
When  I  strike  my  hand  on  the  desk,  what  happens?  There  is  a  sound.  True, 
there  is  a  sound;  but  how  is  the  sound  produced?  We  shall  see  how  it  is. 
When  I  strike  my  hand  upon  the  top  of  this  desk,  it  ^kee  the  desk...  What 
does  it  make  the  desk  do?  Sound  Observe ;  I  shall  strike  my  hand  upon  this... 
wall,  and  then  upon  the  desk,  and  you  will  tell  me  which  gives  the  greater  sound- 
Which  ?  •  The  desk.  Why  so  ?  It  shakes  more  and  vibraies.%  You  think  the 
stroke  made  on  the  top  of  the  table  vibrates  more  thaxi...the  waU.  Yeiy  well, 
then,  why  was  there  a  greater  sound  from  the  table  than  from  the  wall  ?  You 
told  me  that  you  heard  me  speaking  hy...the  air.  How  do  you  think  you  can 
hear  the  sound  of  my  striking  the  desk  ?  By  the  air.  And  the  sound  from  the 
wall?  The  air.  Then  why  should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  loud- 
ness of  the  sound  from  the  table  and  the  wall  ?    (You  don't  know,  I  see.) 

You  told  me  that  the  atmospheria..atr — the  air  that  is  in  this...room — i8...a 
substance.  You  saw  me  strike  the  air  which  you  say  is...a  substance,  very 
smartly  with  the...skUe,  and  you  heard...a  sound  Now  you  also  told  me  that 
the  table  vibrated  that  \B...trembled.  By  vibrating,  what  do  you  mean?  7)rem- 
hUng  or  quivering;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  top  of  the  table  trembled  OT...quivered — 
it  was  set..a  moving — or...in  moiUm.  The  top  of  the  table  was  not  at  rest,  but.. 
in  mation — moving  very...^tdfc^.  What  did  the  top  of  the  table  strike  against, 
for  you  know  if  the  top  of  the  table  moved)  it  must  move  against  something? 
When  the  top  of  the  table  vibrated  like  the  top  of  a  drum,  what  did  it  strike 
against?     The  air.    The  air  being  a  substance,  and  filling  every  part  oL..thi8 

room — ^was  struck  quickly.    How  ?    By  the  vibratory  movemeni^'<tL.the  top  of 

• 

*  The  trainer  bu  developed  or  aaeertalned  the  amoont  of  the  children'*  koowledf  e.  They 
knew  the  facts,  but  not  the  reason. 

t  The  children  are  understood  to  have  had  lessons  on  air  before,  but  none  on  sound. 

t  In  many  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  proTincialisms  will  be  given  by  children  in  the 
courM  of  training :  and  this  mode  may  be  adopted  to  correct  them. 

f  This  term,  of  course,  had  been  pictured  out  during  some  former  lesK)n  on  motion,  and 
therefore  is  now  used. 

I  Although  the  whole  body  of  the  table  may  vibrate,  it  i>  preferable  to  confine  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  one  point,  so  long  as  your  statements  involve  nothing  erroneous  or 
contradictory. 
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Vie  iahle.  And...  What  did  the  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  produce?  A 
sound.  The  air  was  moyed  up  and  down  quickly  from  its  place.  Where  ?  On 
the  table;  and  this  rapid...9iio<um— o£..(A€  air^  which  i&..a  substance — ^produced... 
a  sound.  Whether  will  there  be  a  greater  sound  when  I  strike  my  hand  smartly 
or  sodly  upon  the  table?  Smartly.  Why?  Because  it  wiU  vibrate  the  more. 
The  top  of  the  table  will  rise  up  ond...doum  more — and,  therefore,  it  will... 
What  will  it  do?  Sound  the  more.  You  will  hear  a  greater...«>iim/ — because 
the  air  is  disturbed  or  shaken  more  by  the  greater  vibration,  th&n...the  little  one^ — 
than  by  the  less-.-vt^o^um.  But  why  does  the  wall,  when  I  strike  it  with  my 
hand,  not  make  as  loud  a  sound  as  when  I  strike  it  upon  the  table?  The  toaU 
does  not  shake  the  air  so  much — ^being...Aar(ier— or  rather,  not  so  eaailj...shaken. 

Tell  me  now,  children,  whether  the  air  will  sound  when  it  is  in  motioD  or  at 
rest  ?  When  in  motion.  Wind,  you  know,  is...atr  in  motion.  You  say  you  hear 
the  wind  when...t<  blows — that  is,  when  the  air  is  'm...quick  motion ;  and  when 
it  can  not  easily  pass  a  house,  or  SL..iree — ^it  makes  Sk...noise^  or...a  sound,  aud  you 
say,  0  what  a  noise  the...vnnd  is  making/  but  when  the  air  is  not  in  motion,  or 
moving  only  Yery...slowly,  you  say,  There...w  no  wind. 

Now,  children,  tell  me  what  air  in  motion  is?  Wind,  You  tell  me,  wind, 
OT...air  in  motion — striking  against  a  house  or  a  man,  make8...a  noise^  and  a  noise 
is...a  sound.  Well,  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  the  slate  this  way,  against  the  air, 
what  will  it  produce?  A  sound.  And  what  does  it  do  to  the  air?  Sets  it  in 
motion.  My  hand,  or  tliis...a2a(e,  or  any  thing  I  strike  the  air  with,  moves  it.. 
out  of  its  place.  And  where  does  the  air  go  to  that  has  been  moved  out  of  its 
place?  To  another  place.  And  where  does  that  air  goto?  7h  another  plofie, — 
and  so  on,  still  U>...anoiher  place;  and  thus — ^the  whole  air  in  the  room  will  be... 
What  will  it  be?    SetinmoUon. 

We  might  extend  the  subject  of  this  lesson,  and  proceed  to  picture 
out  whether  sound  travels  in  straight  lines  as  light  does ;  for  exam* 
pie,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flash  from  the  firing  of  a  gun  to  the  eye,  or 
the  report  of  the  same  to  the  ear,  and  why  the  sight  and  the  sound 
are  not  simultaneously  seen  and  heard.  Also,  by  a  shadow  inter- 
cepting the  light  Further,  that  light  is  not  seen  at  all  through  an 
opaque  body  like  a  wall,  and  yet  sound  is  heard  through  it  although 
faintly.  Why  so  ?  Again,  small  waves  visibly  come  in  circles  direct 
to  the  person  who  may  be  bathing  in  the  sea,  but  do  not  stop  here, 
but  come  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  his  body  in  smaller  circles, 
diminishing  in  bight  as  they  increase  in  diameter.  This  appears 
more  plainly  from  a  stone  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  each  wave  being 
succeeded  by  another,  until  they  reach  the  side. 

From  all  these  points,  when  pictured  out,  the  children  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  tell  you  that  light  travels  more  quickly  than 
sound,  and  in  a  different  form — that  light  passes  through  the  air  in 
(pretty  nearly)  straight  lines — ^that  sound  is  not  only  conveyed  by 
the  air,  but  that  it  must  move  in  circles.  Thus  we  may  trace  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  us  his  intelligent  ct'eatures,  in  the 
varied  effects  of  light  and  sounds  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 
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It  18  the  experience  of  almost  every  trainer,  after  conducting  train- 
ing lessons,  that  he  has  acquired  for  himself  some  minute  points  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  or  which  had  escaped 
his  observation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  establbhed  others  of  which 
he  way  have  had  only  a  very  indefinite  conception — ^practice,  there- 
fore, adds  knowledge  to  the  trainer  as  well  as  to  his  pupils. 

siLsonoK  or  bubjsotb  for  oral  oallirt  trainino  lubosb  on  vatural 

^SOIBliaE  AND  OOMMOir  THIMaS. 

The  trainer,  whether  conducting  an  Initiatory  school  or  a  Juvenile, 
may  choose  one  particular  lesson  for  each  day,  or  he  may  take  them 
progressively  as  they  appear  on  the  following  lists.  These  lists  are  not 
presented  because  they  are  either  complete  or  the  best  that  might  be 
aelected,  but  sii^ply  as  suggestive  of  such  a  useful  course  as  that  over 
which  a  master  might  successfully  conduct  his  pupils  in  a  shorter  time 
than  may  be  anticipated.  The  list  No.  L  should  be  considered  more  as 
initiatory  and  preparatory  to  No.  IL ;  and  therefore  the  subjects  therein 
specified,  when  taken  up  for  the  first  time  with  children  of  whatever 
age,  are  intended  to  be  treated  more  generally.  The  hroad  ouUinea  being 
pictured  out  first  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  more  minute 
points,  save  such  as  may  likely  be  interesting  to  the  pupils  at  the  time, 
being  reserved  to  a  period  when  their  minds  are  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  And  in  no  case  should  a  technical  term  be  employed  tiU 
the  children  have  first  had  conveyed  to  them  a  clear  perception  of  the 
idea  therein  involved. 

The  subjects  oontuned  in  either  list,  more  especially  those  in  the  first, 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  up  consecutively.  The  time  for  selecting  a 
particular  lesson  can  not  be  prescribed ;  it  should  rather  be  suggested  by 
circumstances,  particularly  in  an  Initiatory  Glass — ^as  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  events  of  the  time,  nature  of  the  weather,' what  the  children 
may  have  seen  or  met  with  in  their  walks,  any  object  exciting  their 
curiosity  or  observation,  what  they  may  have  heard  that  interested  them, 
by  their  toys  and  by  their  games,  at  home  or  in  the  play-ground, 
etc.,  etc 

The  lessons  will  thus  prove  greatly  more  natural,  pleasing,  and  effic- 
ient, than  if  given  in  any  connected  course,  however  well  arranged ;  as 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  even  considerably  beyond  it,  a  mind 
free  to  be  guided  by  the  natural  expansion  of  its  fiiculties  resents  what- 
ever is  continuous.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  is  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  action.  Any  subject,  therefore,  however  interesting,  vrill  prove 
tiresome  if  prolonged  beyond  due  bounds. 

List  No.  l—Initiaiory  or  Infcaii  DepartmrnL 

In  drawing  o\\X  these  lists,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bible  lessons,  our  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  to  limit  the  numbers,  and  yet  present  a  sufficient  variety  of 
points  for  the  school  trainer  to  future  out  as  daily  lessons,  each  occupying  fiom 
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twenty  minutee  to  half  an  hour.  One  or  other  of  sach  lessons  as  appear  in 
Lists  L  and  II.  form  the  basis  of  a  daily  Oral  Sedular  Training  Lesson  both  to 
pupils  and  Normal  students. 

I.  Onus — Why  the  earth  covered  with  it. 

fi.  Chm — Its  varieties,  and  the  eomparative  amount  of  nutriment  posseesed  by 
each  sort. 
8.  /^MM— Mode  of  ^pporting  stalks. 
4.  I\}iato — Its  history  and  qualities— eontrast  with  bread. 
'6.  iVffv^-^Uses  of. 

6.  IfarrotDin{^— Wherein  different  from  Plowing. 

7.  Advantages  of  Punctuality  and  Order-*-pioture  out— give  illustrations, 

8.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  person. 

9.  ^Mu{— Different  kinds — how  made. 

10.  Tea  and  Coffee— Where  grown,  and  their  use. 

II.  Sugar — Where  grown,  and  mode  of  culture. 
12.  Befining  of  Sugar. 

18.  Molamu — What,  and  how  prepared. 

14.  MUk — How  obtuned,  and  its  uses. 

15.  ButUr—'RGyr  made,  and  how  preserved. 

16.  Bee — Outlines  of  its  habits — ^Industiy. 

- 17.  Foot  of  Fly  and  Bo}^8  /SWibtfr— Compare— Philosophy  of  these. 

18.  Honey — What  is  it,  and  how  obtained. 

19.  Bee's  fTox— How  formed. 

20.  Wiedcm  of  Bee  displayed  in  construction  of  oellB. 

21.  <^piii«r— Nature  and  habits-^ood. 

22.  Spider' 8  fTe^— How  formed. 
5^.  Ant — Its  nature  and  habits. 

24.  Ant — Different  kinds  of. 

25.  CaterpiUer — ^Its  transformation. 

26.  Silk-worm — Its  natural  habitat— on  what  fed— how  kept  in  colder  climates. 

27.  Silk — Whence  and  how  obtained. 

28.  Silk — Contrast  with  cotton  and  sheep's  wool  in  the  formation  of  yam  or 
thread — comparative  strength — why. 

29.  Covering  of  Jifrdt»— Admirable  adaptation  to  their  mode  of  life. 

80.  Nefte  of  Birds — Why  of  different  colors,  and  why  instinctively  placed  in 
different  positions. 

81.  Covering  of  Waterfowle— Contrast  the  hen  with  the  duck  as  suited  to  their 
partieulur  mode  of  life. 

82.  Web-footed  .0in2f— Enumerate — why  webbed. 

88.  Beaks  of  Birds — Contrast  the  hawk  with  the  raven  and  swallow. 

84.  fra<i^«— The  Heron,  etc. 

85.  The  CamePt  Fa&t—nnd  the  reindeer's— wisdom  in  their  formation— habits. 

86.  The  Bog  and  the  Cat — Compare  their  nature,  habits  and  uses. 

87.  ElephemVi  Prohoeoit^  and  the  Cameleopard's  long  neck  in  relation  to  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life. 

88.  Hooked  Bills  and  Claws— Contnat— why  so  formedr— compare  with  the 
Sparrow  or  Lark. 

89.  The  Sloth  and  the  Hedgehog— ^eana  of  defence— habits. 

40.  7^  Lion  and  the  Bear— N&taTe — ^habits — ^means  of  attack  and  defence. 

41.  The  Hare  and  the  Btrtridge — Means  of  defence— habits. 

42.  T7ie  Whale— Where  found— habits,  size,  how  defended  from  oold. 

48.  Sheep's  9f<>o^Why  different  in  texture  in  different  countries— advantage  of 
this  to  the  animal,  and  to  manuftctures. 

44.  The  Mole— Its  habits— mole-hills— fore-feet— means  of  defence— nature  of 
its  hair  or  fiir,  oompare  it  with  that  of  the  dog  or  sow. 
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46.  The  structure  of  ths  Mole, 

46.  27ie  Reaver— Its  teeth  and  tail— habits,  mode  of  oonstraoting  its  habitation^ 
use  of  its  f^r. 

47.  Bata-^ArQ  they  of  any  use — ^may  they  and  such  vermin  be  killed — and 
when — (nothing  made  in  vain.) 

ji8.  Clothes— Of  what  use — would  certain  sorts  be  equally  suitable  in  all  climates. 

49.  IkpeUing-Bousee—EffeetB  of  overcrowding. 

50.  Imperfect  Draitu—Pictare  out  consequences  upon  health. 

51.  Water — Weight — composition  and  uses. 

52.  Why  does  water  rise  in  pipes  to  the  level  of  fountun  from  which  it  is 
taken — ^picture  out  the  philosophy  of  this. 

58.  I^spiratian — Sensible  and  insensible — ^picture  out  the  uses. 

54.  Waterproof  Clothes — Picture  out  their  effect  on  health. 

55.  Beaping. 

56.  Winnowing  of  Com — Various  modes  ot 

57.  Nostril — Position  and  use. 

58.  Weaving — Picture  out  the  principle,  and  compare  it  with  sewing. 

59.  Felted  Cloth — ^Picture  out  Uie  principle,  and  compare  it  with  woven  doth. 

60.  Compare  the  teeth  of  a  Cow  with  those  of  a  Beaver. 

61.  Varioas  modes  of  catching  flsh. 

62.  ^0^— Nature— habits— if  of  any  use — (nothing  made  In  vidn.) 

68.  Compare  the  foot  and  feathers  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  respect  of  their 
habits. 

64.  Cbra^— How  produced — ^where — ^results. 

65.  Oyster— \\A  shell — habits. 

66.  Mode  by  which  shell-flsh  attach  themselves  to  rocks. 

67.  Leech — how  it  inflicts  a  wound— uses. 

68.  Earthr^orm—lXA  use  to  the  farmer. 

69.  £ai — Its  habits— construction. 

70.  Nettle — Its  uses — where  generally  found. 

71.  Mode  by  which  animals  defend  themselvee— horns — ^feet — speed,  etc 

72.  Lead  and  iron^<x>mpare  qualities  and  particular  uses  of  each. 
78.  Beat  iron  and  cast-iron — how  made — compare  qualities  and  uses. 

74.  Compare  the  screw,  pulley,  and  saw. 

75.  Teeth  of  animals— distingnish  the  variety  and  adaptation  to  their  mode 
of  living. 

76.  Flesh  of  the  different  animals  used  as  food  by  man— compare  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  venison,  fish,  and  fowl. 

77.  Compare  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals. 

78.  Herrings— habits— vast  numbers,  etc. 

79.  Compare  clay,  sand,  lime,  and  other  soils — ^uses. 

80.  Needle-making  and  pin-making— with  their  different  forms  and  uses. 

81.  Greatness  and  goodness  of  God  perceptible  in  the  least  things. 

82.  Comparative  use  of  roots,  barks,  stem,  and  leaves  of  plants — circulation  of 
the  sap — ^how  new  wood  deposited,  etc. — wisdom  displayed  in  all  these. 

88.  The  distinction  between  boiling,  roasting,  and  stewing. 

84.  Yam  and  Thread— Picture  out  the  process  of  making  each. 

85.  Warp  and  Weft— Is  there,  or  should  there  be  a  distinction  in  strength. 

86.  The  Cotton  Plant— mode  of  preparation— why  not  grown  in  this  country. 

Liti  No,  IT.'^uvenile  Department 

1.  ffeat — Its  nature — sources  of. 

2.  Effects  of  heat  on  solids. 

8.  Conduction  of  ^*a<— Application  to  clothing— compare  woolen  and  UniM 
olothes — why  a  difference. 
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4.  Heating  of  apartments  hy  Steam^Do  black  or  white  pipes  radiate  best. 
6.   Whj/  does  ice  Jloat^Tnm  out  the  advantages  of  this  in  regard  to  lakes, 
ponds,  etc. 

6.  Evaporation — ^What  is  it — and  how  caused. 

7.  Why  do  we  water  our  streets  in  summer. 

8.  Wind^—VfhtX  is  it— and  how  produced. 

9.  Philosophy  of  drafts  and  air-ourrents. 

10.  Land  and  eea-breezes — How  produced. 

11.  Air — Component  parts  and  uses. 

12.  Water — Component  parts  and  uses. 

18.   What  it  meant  by  a  vacwum — and  how  produced. 

14.  Picture  out  simplest  form  of  barometer. 

15.  Why  does  the  barometer  sink  as  we  ascend  a  hill  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

16.  Baifir—Uow  produced— general  form  of  the  drope— why— where  should  ndn 
be  most  abundant — and  why. 

17  Formati<m  of  CUntds—Hoyr  \ept  buoyant  in  air. 

18.  Reason  for  winter  clothing. 

19.  The  QuiU  i%n^It«  history. 

20.  Use  of  the  pores  of  the  body. 

21.  The  %«— Its  position  and  constmotion— wisdom  displayed— what  effect  if 
otherwise  placed. 

22.  Teare—Thevr  nature  and  use. 

28.  Nails  of  thejki^ers  and  tee»-^ompare  with  horns,  hooft,  etc. 
24.  Position  and  use  of  the  thumbj  and  little  .^n^tfr— Picture  out  wisdom  in  th^' 
various  lengths  of  the  fingers. 
26.  ifortar— How  founed— why  mixed  with  hair. 

26.  The  Boots  of  7Vm9— Nature  and  use— comparison  between  that  of  the  WlM 
poplar  and  the  oak. 

27.  Engrafting — Picture  out  the  principle  of. 

28.  India-rtibber— How  and  where  obtained— uses. 

29.  OiUta-percha — How  obtained— its  uses. 

80.  Why  does  an  iron  vessel  float. 

81.  Paving  of  streets,  and  of  what  mJaterials. 

82.  Glass— Of  what  composed,  and  how  manufactured. 

88.  Effect  of  pouring  hot 'water  into  a  glass  suddenly— piofecixie  out  the  philoso- 
phy of  this. 

84.  Making  of  Shot— Wbj  Toimd, 

85.  Horseshoes—Whj  does  the  animal  require  them, 

86.  How  are  we  enabled  to  fix  horse's  shoes  without, Inflicting  pain. 

87.  ibp«r— How  and  from  what  manuikctured — ^when  first  made  for  oonmiOQ 
use; 

88.  Printing — Picture  out  principle  of,  tad  wl^, discovered. 

89.  Given  the  river  system  of  a  oountify  toi  ^i^nmne  its  mountain  system,  or 
vice  versa. 

40.  Refining  of  gold,  silver,  etc 

41.  Gunpowder— Whence  formed,  • 

41.  Why  does  gunpowder  propels 

42.  The  philosophy  of  keepii^the.^^  dean  by  water  and  rubbing. 

48.  Why  does  the  firing  of  a  musket  produe^  a  report  when  an  air^i^  does  not 

44.  Air-gun — Principle  oil 

45.  Exhausting  Syringe,, 

46.  Syphon — Nature  and  uses. 

47.  Intermittent  Bpri/igs-^WYij  does  not  the  wiler  flow  oontinttoualy. 
48-.  MagiO'Lantern,    Principle  and  uses. 

49.  JBramah  iVMft^-^cture  out  principle  of— uses. 

28 
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50.  Picture  out  the  simple  principle  of  distillation. 

51.  Candle*-  -Of  what  formed  and  how. 

52.  Soap — Of  what  is  it  composed — and  how  mann&etnred. 
58.  :7%«  iSMw-ZHo/— Principle  of. 

54.  Common  Clock — Construction  of 

55.  UmhrelUu—Whj  so  formed— when  first  used. 

56.  Coal — Its  origin  and  how  obtained — uses. 

57.  Oa*— Row  formed — when  first  or  generally  used. 

58.  How  is  gas  trani«mitted  through  our  towns. 

59.  The  Lightning  Conductor. 

60.  Best  mode  of  kindling  a  fire,  so  as  either  to  have  what  is  termed  a  brisk  or 
a  slow  fire — ^philosophical  mode  of  placing  the  coals  so  as  to  have  either. 

61.  Why  is  snow  white. 

62.  Picture  out  the  uses  of  snow  in  protecting  ground  from  severe  frosts,  and 
in  sapplyiiig  moisture,  (in  Siberia  temperature  of  air  is  often  below  Zero,  whilst 
the  ground  covered  with  snow  is  not  mudi  below  freezing  point) 

63.  Picture  out  the  reason  why  snow  melts  so  slowly,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this,  contrasted  with  what  would  happen  if  the  contrary  were  the  case. 

64.  Snow-line — Why  does  it  rise  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

65.  ^ect  of  Uglii  vpon  VegetaUon — (A  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  shade  ia 
pale  and  sickly.) 

66.  The  reasons  for  the  various  forms  of  the  external  ear. 

67.  Why  does  fruit  ripen  more  quickly  against  a  garden  wall,  than  if  standing 
alone. 

68.  What  %$  Smoke — Should  any  smoke  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  chimney — 
can  this  be  avoided — picture  out  the  philosophy  of  the  principle  of  preventing 
smoke. 

69.  Why  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flower-beds  with  matting  in  a  clear  calm 
night 

70.  CireulaUon  of  Sa^  in  7We»— How  effected. 

71.  Preservation  of  seeds  of  plants. 

72.  IHtpireion  ofeeed — How  effected. 

78.  Leather— yfYiaX  is  it,  and  how  manufactured. 

74.  TwiUght—How  produced. 

75.  Why  is  there  longer  twilight  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator. 

76.  Why  should  we  not  eat  the  rind  of  fruit 

77.  The  flying  of  Mrd&--Row  eSooXQd, 

78.  Why  are  drops  of  water,  mercury,  etc.,  globuiar. 

79.  Thunder  and  lightning— distinguish  the  causes  and  effects. 

BO.  Compare  vapor,  rain,  dew,  hail,  and  snow— outlines  of,  how  produced. 

81.  Why  can  yon  put  salt  into  a  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  yet  the  water 
does  not  run  over. 

82.  Why  does  one's  image  appear  as  fax  belund  a  plane  mirror  as  he  is  before  it. 
88.  j5S[ir0«7M^«r— Prindple  and  uses. 

84.  Thermometer— 'VioXxLte  out  principle  of. 

85.  Pindulum—'EfiQQX  of  heat  and  cold  upon  it 

86.  Show  how  you  would  give  children  an  idea  of  a  map. 

87.  What  it  money-— Whj  have  coins. 

88.  CireulaUon  of  Blood— Com^aie  with  the  droulation  of  juices  in  plants  and 
trees. 

89.  The  Oemdeneing  Syringe. 

90.  The  ^tr-jE>t(«n;>— Constmction— uses. 

91.  Davy's  Scfety-Lamp— The  philosophy  of— uses— the  radiation  of  heat 
Why  do  we  see  the  fiash  of  a  gun  when  fired  before  hearing  the  report— the 

philosophy  of  both. 
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92.  By  what  means  do  fishes  breathe. 

98.  Hctnre  out  the  best  means  of  ventilating  a  room,  so  as  to  have  in  it  wann 
ur  and  yet  fVcsh. 

94.  The  philosophy  of  making  good  tea,  and  whether  water  long  boiled  or  just 
come-a-boil,  is  preferable. 

9.5.  Causes  and  cure  of  dry  rot 

96.  Whether  will  a  ship  sink  deeper  in  the  salt  sea  or  in  a  ft^sh  water  river — 
tlie  reason. 

97.  Picture  out  why  the  earth  and  moon  keep  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun. 

98.  Why  the  length  of  day  varies  fh)m  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

99.  Gold  and  lead — compare  qualities,  malleability,  value,  ect. — uses. 

100.  Bope— compare  relative  strength  of  one  made  from  cotton,  flax,  and  sheep^s 
wool. 

101.  Candle — why  does  the  flame  ascend — ^philosophy  of  this. 

102.  Rainbow — picture  out  the  cause. 

103.  Particles  of  ur  and  water — prove  what  form  the  particles  are  of. 

104.  Prove  that  air  has  weight — changes  of  weight. 

105.  Dyeing — picture  out  why  wool  is  difficult  of  being  dyed  an  engrained 
color. 

106.  Hairs — why  are  we  apt  to  catch  cold  when  our  hair  is  out — construction  or 
form  of  h^rs. 

107.  Steam-engine — picture  out  the  parts  and  principle. 
lOS.  Balloon — cause  and  prindple  of  its  ascension. 

109.  Mineral  strata— if  any  advantage  by  being  placed  in  a  slanting  and  not 
perpendicular  direction^leslgn  and  wisdom. 

110  Why  may  a  candle  be  shot  through  a  wooden  door— give  the  philosophy  of 
this. 

111.  Lever — principle  and  use. 

112  Volume  and  power  of  water  when  turned  into  steam — ^illustrate  this  by  ex- 
amples— tea  kettle,  etc.,  etc  , 

118.  Phases  of  the  moon— causes. 

114.  Sun  or  moon — causes  of  an  eclipse. 

115.  Why  flsh  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water— why  a  dead  fish  turns  on  its 
back  in  water — why  blood  cold,  and  of  a  blue  color. 

116.  Sponges — whence  derived. 

117.  Beneficial  infiuence  of  the  sun  upon  the  creation. 

118.  Contrast  iron  and  gold. 

119.  Means  of  supplying  water  to  a  city— how  the  water  made  to  rise,  etc 

120.  Flowers — stem,  flower-cup,  petals,  stamens,  pistils — why  some  droop — dif- 
ference in  structure  of  those  and  upright  ones,  etc., — ^abundance  of  flowers — use 
of  same  in  pasturage. 

121.  Is  vegetable  life  favorable  to  animal — ^picture  this  out  philosophically. 

122.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  elastic  force  of  air  is  proportioned  to  its  density. 

123.  Train  out  the  mode  of  determining  latitude  by  the  elevation  of  the  Pole. 

124.  Bring  out  the  ordinary  method  of  determining  longitude. 

125.  Diflerent  modes  of  noting  time. 

126.  Center  of  gravity — ^which  is  safer,  to  rise  or  sit  in  a  high-seated  carriage, 
should  the  horses  nin  off,  and  why. 

127.  Distinguish  between  wind,  storm,  hurricane. 

128.  The  principle  of  Bramah's  Press. 

129.  Picture  out  the  principle  of  operation  between  a  knife  and  a  saw. 

180.  Electric  Machine — the  principle 

181.  Galvanic  Box— the  principle. 

182.  The  Sun— distance — velocity  of  its  light— how  ascertained. 
188.  Planets  and  Fixed  Stars — distinguish— how — distances. 
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184.  Comets — wnat  supposed  to  be — velocity. 

185.  The  Hand — principle  of  its  motion— why  fln^n  and  thumbs, of  diffeioni 
lengths  and  ttiickness. 

136.  Gas — Effects  on  health7-of  permitting  more  to  escape  than  can  be  con- 
sumed in  ordinary  burners — the  principle  of  this  combustion. 

137.  Steam  Engine— effect  of  filling  the  box  with  steam,  and  condensing  it 
alternately. 

188.  Distinguish  the  difference  in  fiber  or  staple  between  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and 
flax — whence  derived, 

189.  Dry-toast — effect  of  laying  one  slice  above  another. 

140.  The  Human  Frame — what  latitudes  most  favorable  to  vigorous  development. 

141.  Is  light  material,  or  immaterial — prove  this. 

142.  Distillation — ^philosophy  of— why  is  the  spirit  evaporated  and  then  con- 
densed. 

148.  The  uses  of  Lakes — regvlatort  of  rivers. 

144.  Hoar-Frost— what  is  it— how  formed— wherein  does  it  differ  froin.  dew* 

145.  A  laundress  drops  a  little  saliva  on  her  smoothing  iron  to  test  ita  heat-   un 
what  principle. 

146.  The  Wedg^—ihe  principle  of. 

147.  The  IncUned  Plane — uses  in  every-day  life. 

148.  Where  should  a  bed  be  placed— near  the  floor,  or  at  BomediBtanj9eftumit| 
and  why — picture  out  the  effects  upon  health. 

149.  The  Telescope — in  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it. 

150.  The  Microscope — ^ii;!  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it. 

151.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  is  mnohlieated. 

152.  Bathing— whether  should  a  person  bathe  when  the. body  is  pacfeoUj  warm, 
or  when  cold — picture  out  the  effect  in  both  cases. 

158.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  heated  after  much,  exertion. 

154.  Why  is  the  horse  fitted  for  bearing  burdens,  and  the  oi^  only  for  drawing. 

155.  Where  are  flies  and  other  insects  during  winter. 

156.  How  is  a  fly  enabfed  to  walk  on  the  ceiling. 

157.  The  helm  of  a  ship— on  what  principle  is  it  oonstmcted — compare  with,  the 
tail  of  a  bird ;  for  example,  the  swallow. 

158.  Bird's  nests — Their  position  and  color, 

159.  Why  is  a  house  built  of  stone  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Snininei 
than  one.  built  of  brick. 

160.  Windmill— what  is  the  best  position  of  the  arms  to  JMpnre  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  iVom  the  wind. 

161.  The  adaptation  of  food  plants  to  climate. 

162.  Why  is  it  colder  with  us  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  though  we  are  nearer 
the  sun. 

168.  Effect  of  oceanic  currents  on  temperature. 

164.  Instinct  and  Beason— illustrate  and  picture  out 

165.  Distinguish  between  a  mineral,  a  plant,  and  an  anima],. 

166.  Why  is  the  west  of  Europe  warmer  than  the  east. 

167.  The  Snow  Line — what  causes  it  to  ascend  or  descend. 

168.  Compare  the  foot  and  bill  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  regard  to.th^  mode  of 
life. 

169.  The  philosophy  of  stirring  a  Are. 

170.  Why  does  gas  or  candle  lights  bum  dimly  sometimes  in  a  crowded  church. 

171.  The  philosophy  of  fdring  a  room  from  without    If  by  a  window,  whethei^ 
top  or  l^ottom. 

172.  Why  do  the  waves  from  the  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel  continue  to  loU  tiL 
they  reach  the  shore. 

178.  Prove  how  light  travels— the  rays  of  the  sun  for  example. 
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174.  Prove  how  soond  travels — straight,  carved,  or  how,  by  ezampHes.  The 
philoftophy  of  this. 

175.  The  philosophy  of  deafenmg  the  floors  and  walls  of  a  house. 

176.  The  philosophy  of  a  boy's  sucker. 

177.  The  principle  of  a  pop-gon. 

178.  Why  does  water  rise  to  its  scarce. 

179.  Compare  lead  and  iron—- qaalitics  and  uses. 

180.  Why  do  servants  not  clean  or  clear  up  windows  properly  with  a  diy  doth. 

181.  Picture  oat  the  operation  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  philosophically. 

182.  Picture  out  the  chemical  process,  and  effects  of  boiling,  baking,  and 
roasting. 

183.  The  philosophy  of  preserving  eggs  frtsh  for  weeks  or  months — we  have 
here  the  pores  in  the  shell — ^the  principle  of  evaporation  through  these  pores — 
why,  when  long  kept  and  shaken,  they  may  give  a  rattUng  noise.  Effect  of  stop- 
ping up  the  pores  by  melted  butter,  lime,  etc 

184.  Effect  of  snow  during  winter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  plants. 

185.  Much  of  the  earth's  strata — mineral  ores  and  coal— are  placed  obliquely, 
at  least  not  horizontally.    Is  this  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  man.         « 

186.  How  earth  and  moon  kept  in  their  orbits. 

187.  The  science  of  the  tides. 

188.  Trade  winds — ^how  regulated. 

189.  The  principle  of  the  common  bellows. 

190.  Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  ascend— the  philosophy  of  thia. 

191.  Prove,  by  illustrations,  of  what  form  are  the  particles  of  air  and  water. 

192.  The  use  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  vegetable — with  their  comparative 
size  and  shape  to  the  plant  itself. 

193.  Distinguish  the  difference  of  the  biUs,  daws,  and  teeth  of  variooa  animals, 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  procuring  food. 

194.  The  philosophy  ot  a  glass  being  i^  to  break  when  hot  water  is  suddenly 
poured  into  it. 

195.  The  prindple  of  the  Lkvbb,  in  its  simplest  operation. 

196.  What  is  electricity— ho^  produced— (sealing  wax— «  Ctt's  back  when 
rubbed  in  the  dark,  etc.) 

197.  Lightning— how  communioated— lightning-rod. 

198.  The  electric  machine — its  construction  and  use. 

190.  The  best  mode  of  sweeping  a  floor  so  as  to  keep  down  dost 

200.  Glass — of  what  formed— why  transparent— when  was  it  first  used. 

201.  The  effect  of  rivers  as  leveling  agents.    Ill*istrate — the  Shone— Nile,  etc 

202.  Why  do  rock  cuttings  in  railways  gradually  crumble— (effect  of  air  an4 
water.) 

208.  Picture  out  the  difiiBrenoe  between  thread  and  yam— how  made. 

204.  Why  is  sheep's  wool  more  elastic  than  cotton  wooL 

205.  What  is  smoke — ^The  philosophy. 

206.  Why  is  the  sea  not  increased  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  that 
runs  into  it. 

207.  The  atmosphere — ^what  is  it. 

208.  What  is  coal— where  found— in  what  form  are  the  Btrata  generally  found. 
WUdom. 

209.  Tn  placing  oo|^  for  a  brisk  or  a  slow  fire— picture  cot  which  way  you  would 
place  the  strata  of  the  coal  for  either. 

210.  Compare  weaving  and  sewing. 

211.  The  Ant^habitiB. 

212.  The  Beaver— habita. 

213.  Caterpillar— transformation. 

214.  The  prindple  of  turning  water  into  steam. 
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215.  The  comparative  nutriment  in  potato,  flour,  and  oatmeal. 

216.  Picture  out  the  principle  of  engrafling. 

217.  Picture  out  the  different  effects  of  a  screw  nail  and  a  common  nail. 

218.  Picture  out  the  difference,  if  any,  in  water  juat  "  come-a-boil,"  and  water 
that  has  been  boiling  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour,  in  making  tea. 

219.  Compare  the  science  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 

220.  The  philosophy  of  the  motion  of  the  circulating  swing  in  the  play-ground, 
comparing  it  with  the  sitting-swing,  and  their  effect  on  health  (the  one  throws 
the  blood  toward  the  head,  and  the  other  toward  the  feet.)  Grayitation,  capillary 
attraction,  and  centrifiigal  and  centripetal  forces — all  involved  in  this. 

The  master  trainer  will  keep  steadily  in  view  that  every  point  of  re- 
search  in  an  oral  training  lesson  has  its  less  or  more  mtimate  associations 
with  other  points  in  science,  however  common  or  familiar  the  object — ^the 
hand,  eye,  and  tongue  with  the  brain — the  foot  with  the  knee — and  the 
Tacuum  with  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  "  The  Boy^»  Sucker,^  etc 

The  foregoing  points,  each  forming  a  training  gallery  lesson,  and  pictured  out 
in  their  outlines  and  more  common  uses,  will  prepare  the  pupils  to  advance  stage 
by  stage,  and  ^tep  after  step,  to  other  more  minute  practical  points. 

List  No.  III. — Senior  Departmeni, 

The  following  has  been  gone  through  most  intelligently,  twice  or  thrice,  with 
a  class  of  forty  pupils  (boys  and  girls,)  in  one  of  the  training  schools  in  Glasgow : — 

MdUer—yfhaX,  signified  by  the  term — its  general  laws  and  properties,  impene- 
trability, extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  inertia— resolution  of  forces,  etc.,  etc. 

The  earth — Its  form— how  proved — measurement  and  magnitude — proportions 
of  land  and  water  on  its  surface.  Explanation  of  the  terms,  latitude,  longitude, 
equator,  ecliptic,  tropic,  arctic,  antarctic,  zones  and  poles,  horizon  and  cardinal 
points. 

Its  i/b^u>ii*— Their  causes  and  effects— the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
day  and  night  with  evening  and  morning  twilight. 

IneqvcUUiet  of  the  Earth^f  surface — Mountains,  valleys,  table-lands,  and  plains 
imder  the  various  names  of  blanos,  pampas,  savannahs,  prairies,  and  steppes, 
with  their  properties  and  uses. 

Causes  of  change  in  the  EariVs  surface— Conl  insect— volcanoes,  active,  inter- 
mittent, and  extinct — earthquakes — the  theoiy  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
with  their  varieties  and  an  outline  of  the  volcanic  world,  with  the  changes  being 
there  produced — detrition  of  rivers  and  their  deposits  in  lakes  and  seas — action 
of  tides — and  the  degradation  of  mountains  by  the  influences  of  frost,  s^^  and 
water,  etc. 

Varieties  of  Climate — In  different  latitudes  and  at  different  altitudes — in  the 
same  latitude  and  at  the  same  altitude — circumstances  affecting  it,  such  as  soil, 
shelter,  inclination  of  the  land,  insular  or  continental  position,  proximity  to  frozen 
regions  of  arid  deserts,  etc.,  etc 

Hivers— Their  origin,  increase,  and  destination — watershed  of  a  country — why 
does  the  middle  of  a  stream  move  more  rapidly  than  the  sides— the  motion  of  a 
fluid  how  accelerated  in  a  confined  channel — whirlpools— wpids— cascades  and 
cataracts — how  tracing  the  direction  of  rivers  on  a  map  gives  the  inclination  of 
the  land— their  classification  as  to  length — how  the  extent  of  their  course  gener- 
ally determines  as  to  their  being  navigable— streams,  temporary  and  perennial — 
the  properties  and  uses  of  rivers. 

Lakes— &ali  and  fresh— their  various  dassos  and  elevations — ^their  properties 
and  uses. 
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Stoi  and  0e€an9—'£hs&i  varieties  of  temperature  and  depth — advantages  derived 
fh>m  the  sea — why  salt— why  in  oonstant  agitation. 

Water — Salt  and  fresh — why  former  more  buoyant  than  the  lattei^-why  some 
bodies  sink  and  others  swim— specific  gravity  of  bodies — mineral  waters — why 
purest  water  insipid — springs,  their  sources — permanent,  intermittent,  and  ther- 
mal springs — ancient  and  modem  modes  of  conducting  water— its  properties  and 
nses. 

J¥(iM— How  produced  and  regulated— phases  of  the  moon — eclipses  and  causes 
— harvest  moon. 

0urr€tU9—lQ.  the  ocean — polar,  equatorial,  contrary,  and  under-currents,  with 
examples,  and  how  proved  to  exist — how  temperatures  of  seas  thus  effected— how 
drift-wood,  seeds,  etc,  thus  carried  unerringly  to  distant  shores. 

Atmosphere — Its  hight— its  composition— oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic gasses — means  appointed  by  Providence  to  preserve  the  air  in  a  state  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  animal  life — whether  more  wholesome  to  have  growing  plants 
in  a  sitting  room  by  day  or  by  night — why  the  air  of  cities  more  impure  than  that 
of  the  country — the  general  properties  of  air  and  its  important  uses  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation — breathing  and  burning  compared— construction  of 
the  air-pump. 

ir<Mi^— Natural  and  artificial- latent  heat  made  manifest  by  friction,  percussion, 
compression,  and  produced  chemically — spK>ntaneous  combustion,  conduction,  dif- 
fusion, radiation,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  heat — colors  which  absorb  and 
radiate  best— its  expansive  effects  on  various  bodies— on  the  air,  rarifying  it  and 
producing  currents  or  winds. 

ir4n<i«— Permanent,  periodical,  variable,  and  local,  how  accounted  for— whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes — various  velocities,  temperature,  and  names  of  winds — why 
a  gale  in  winter  heavier  than  one  in  summer— uses  of  storms — application  of  the 
winds  by  man. 

Effects  of  Heat  on  TTcrf^r— Producing  vapor— tendency  of  vapor  to  ascend— 
formation  of  clouds — condensation  of  vapor  by  cold— descent  of  rain— why  in 
globules — formation  of  snow — why  white— of  hail,  of  fog,  of  dew,  and  of  hoar- 
frost— explanation  of  the  forms  they  assume — the  ndnbow — how  produced. 

Thermometer^  Barometer^  Diving-bell  and  Apparatue,  Syphon^  Balloon^  and 
W'a/er-^wmp— Principles  of  construction. 

Distribution  on  the  EartVa  surface  of  Vegetables^  Animals,  and  Man—  What  is 
meant  hy  an  Organic  and  what  hy  an  Inorganic  substance,  ^ 

Difference  tetween  a  Mineral^  a  Hant,  and  an  Animal, 
Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Man. 
Divisions  and  identity  of  the  Human  Bace, 
Wisdom  of  Qod  in  connecting  the  different  parts  of  Naiwre, 

Mineral  Kutgdom — Mines  in  Great  Britiun,  why  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
kingdom,  though  not  supplying  the  precfous  metals — Iron— Tin — Copper— Lead — 
Mercury— Zinc— Silver— Gold— Platina — Sodium — Magnetic  Ore,  etc,  with  their 
properties,  process  of  manufacture,  and  uses  to  mankind. 

^rl:«— Different  formations,  granite,  limestone,  fiint,  freestone,  slate,  alabaster, 
mica,  asbestos,  petrifactions  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  more  common  and 
remarkable  crystals — day  and  soil — fossil  remuns  of  animals  and  plants,  etc 

€k>al—lXA  formation — ^manner  of  deposit— varieties — association  with  iron  ore — 
manufacture  of  coal  gas— best  position  for  the  gas  works  of  a  dty,  etc 

Sali—AA  found  in  mines,  and  manufactured  from  sea  water  or  salt  springs — ita 
general  distribution  in  nature,  and  valuable  qualities. 

Naphtha,  Nitre,  Tar,  etc.,  etc. 

Sulphur— \X»  properties,  and  in  what  kind  of  countries  to  be  prindpally  foond. 

Vkoxtablb  KnffODOM — General  physiology  of  plants,  aquatic  and  terrestrial^* 
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.their  divisions — organs,  roots,  stems,  branches,  and  leaves,  with  their  varioiiB 
functions — the  sap,  flower,  and  fruit — varieties  in  the  numner  of  the  growth  of 
trees— changes  of  vegetation,  with  the  varied  condition  of  chmate — air  plafits, 
parasites,  moss,  <\ingi,  fern,  lichens,  sea-weed,  etc.,  etc. 

Vegetable  ProducUona^How  those  of  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  countries  may 
all  be  found  in  the  same  latitude — their  preservation,  and  the  various  natural 
agencies  contributing  to  their  diffusion,  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  winds,  and 
migratory  birds — man  a  voluntary  agent  in  effecting  tlie  same  object — ^adaptation 
of  food  plants  to  climate  reflecting  the  design  of  the  all-bountiful  Creator  aa  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  human  family. 

Axjmjll  KuroDOM— Animal  life,  its  effects — divisions  of  the  ammal  kingdom — 
the  integuments  of  the  animal  body— pores  and  their  uses— bones,  cartilage, 
muscles,  lungs,  heart,  and  vessels  of  the  human  body — respiration — circulation 
of  the  blood — why  warm  in  some  animals,  and  cold  in  others — blue  and  red  bloo4, 
how  these  colors  alternate — the  teeth— the  eye,  its  construction  and  adaptation  to 
.the  wants  of  various  animals,  as  in  the  case  offish,  birds,  insects,  animals  of  the 
chase,  and  those  of  nocturnal  habits— organs  of  support  and  motion — animal 
mechanics — nervous  system — human  brain,  its  protection  and  position,  fmd  its 
size  compared  with  that  of  other  animals— organs  of  sense  and  voice — difference 
in  the  form  of  man  and  that  of  other  ftniT"<0» — instinct  of  man  and  animals — 
clothing  of  man  and  other  animals,  that  best  suited  for  different  climates— effects 
of  climate  upon  animal  clothing — uniform  heat  of  the  human  blood  in  all  lati- 
tudes, circumstances  accounting  for  the  same — change  of  food  and  clothing  re- 
quisite for  various  seasons  and  situations — how  man  fitted  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
all .  climes— wherein  man  superior  to  the  animal  creation— reason — beauty  and 
jMjrfection  of  mind  and  body — ^preservation  of  health,  infiuence  of  cold  upon  it, 
'of  exercise  and  rest,  pure  air,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  passions — 
man^s  mental  and  moral  nature — his  high  responsibility.  * 

Miacelkmeoua  Subjects, 

Attraction  of  Gravity  and  Cohesion — Chemical,  capillary,  magnetic,  and  elec- 
trical attraction — attraction  which  all  masses  of  matter  have  for  each  other — dis- 
integration and  decomposition  of  bodies— their  integrant  and  constituent  parts — 
center  of  gravity— condition  of  standing  bodies — an  arch,  the  keystone,  etc. — cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces— pendulums, -principle  of  motion— various  kinds — 
adaptation  to  different  latitudes— infiuence  of  heat  and  cold  upon  them— mecbani- 
^hal  powers— their  various  combinations  in  different  kinds  of  machinery— the  ad- 
vantag<^s  and  power  of  steam  in  working  the  same — principle  and  construction  of , 
the  various  kinds  of  steam  engine  at  different  times  in  use,  and  of  that  at  present 
employed— invention  of  the  screw,  and  its  application  to  the  propelling  of  slups. 

Magnetism — Discovery  of  the  magnetic  ore,  and  origin  of  the  name — its  pro- 
perties—power  of  communicating  its  attractive  influence  without  loss  of  strength — 
different  modes  of  making  a  bar  magnet — discovery  of  its  polarity — its  earliest 
employment  as  an  indicator  of  the  cardinal  points— when,  how,  and  by  whom 
first  applied  to  navigation— construction  of  the  magnetic  mask  and  mariner's 
oompass— deranging  influences  to  which  the  latter  is  subject— necessity  of  ad- 
justment, generally  after  lengthened  voyages  or  long  detention  in  harbor— the 
earth  a  magnet— its  power  of  magnetizing  iron  fixed  in  contact  with  it  for  a 
lengthened  period,  as  iron  palings,  etc. 

ElectHcity^-'Srom  what  substances  first  obtained,  whence  the  name — electrics 
sod  n«n-electrics — various  means  of  collecting  it — electrical  conductors  and  non- 
conductors— insulators — Leyden  jar — dischargers,  etc.— electric  eel— production 
of  electricity  by  the  escape  of  steam  through  a  narrow  aperture — principle  and 
construction  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and  of  the  hydro-eleotric 
niachino— identity  of  electricity  with  lightning— lightning  conductors,  why  msde 
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•totefmioate  in  the  •ground  and  generally  in  a  .well— affaot  of  the  finid  when  dia- 
oharged  into  a  vegetable  or  animal — thunder,  how  produced— «uroTBe  borealoa  v^l 
australea. 

Galvanism — Ita  diacoveiy,  and  the  origin  of  its  name— connection  between  gal- 
Tanism,  electricity,  and  magnetiam— construction  and  principle  of  the  galvanio 
battery — conducting  of  galvanism — its  effect  upon  the  animal  body,  and  how  trana- 
;imtted— ita  appUeaUon  -aa  a  jnedioal  lagant— principle  and  arrangement  of  the 
,el,ectrio  telegraph. 

Sound— Row  produced  and  conveyed — echoes — ^bells — speaking  tnimpeta,  eto. 

Light — Natural  and  artificial— effects  of  light  on  vegetation— various  sources 
of  artificial  light— its  mode  of  traveling,  wherein  different  from  that  of  sound — 
refraction — colors — bleadiing— reflection — ^mirrors,  principles  and  construction  ot 
plain  and  convex — concentration  of  heat  and  light— prisms,  burning  glasses  tel»- 
:9oopes — the  daguerreotype. 

VinlUaUon — Of  private  dweUlnga,  places  of  public  assemblage,  coal-pits,  etc, 
etc. — evils  of  bad  ventilation— fire-damp — dry-rot,  how  originated,  the  cure — 
pestilence,  etc.,  etc. — Sir  H.  Davy^a  safety  lamp,  principle  and  construction. 

Smoke — What  is  it — must  it  of  necessity  exist — why  it  ascends  the  chimney 
ourling  in  its  ascent — ^what  becomes  of  it — ^what  is  meant  by  a  draught — why  do 
aome  chimneys  smoke,  and  how  beet  prevented— why  does  a  paper  held  in  IVont 
.of  a  fire  increase  its  inten^ty,  why  are  fires  and  stoves  placed  near  the  fioor  and 
not  near  the  ceiling — why  kept  black — how  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  one  apart- 
n^ent  to  another  with  little  loss,  etc.,  etc 

Ic€ — Process  of  congelation — why  ice  lighter  than  water — why  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  pond  and  not  at  the  bottom— why  shallow  water  freezes  sooner  than 
deep^why  water  pipes  liable  to  burst  during  frost— use  of  frost  in  the  economy  of 
nature— icebergs — ^ice-ialanda— ice-fiows — drift,  sliding,  creeping  and  ice  avalancb- 
(^ — extraordinary  effects  of  the  last— snow  mountains  and  glaoien— line  of  per- 
petual congelation. 

Boiling— yfhj  a  boiling  fiuid  in  continual  ferment— why  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel— why  a  dense  fiuid,  or  water  slightly  mixed  with  oil,  retaina 
heat  longer  than  plain  water— why  hot  water  melts  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  sooner  than 
eold— the  best  method  fsi  melting  such  substances  as  sugar  in  a  liquid— the 
dx)groe  of  heat  at  which  different  fiuids  boil  at  the  level  of  the  sea— why  they  boil 
at  a  less  degree  on  the  aummit  of  mountains— how  ao  great  a  loss  of  heat  in 
cooking  at  such  an  altitude  as  the  Hospice  of  6L  Bernard. 

Solar  SysUm — Sun's  distance  from  the  earth— beneficial  infiuence  upon  crea- 
tion—apparent path— zodiac — tropics—nodes — solstices — aphelion  and  perihelion 
— ^why  sun^s  warmth  more  felt  in  northern  latitudes  when  the  earth  is  in  aphe- 
lion— sun*s  eclipse,  equinoxes,  etc.,  etc 

Moon's  distance  from  the  earth— 'influence  on  the  aea—tidea— lunar  eclipse,  eta 

Fixed  stara— planetft'-'Oometa-^polar  star— the  galaxy,  etc 

A  class  that  has  been  careftilly  conducted  through  such  a  list  of  sub- 
jects as  the  preceding,  will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more  consecutive 
course  with  advantage.  We  therefore  present  the  preceding  lists,  by  no 
means  recommending  that  they  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that 
the  order  of  the  subjects  should  somewhat  vary  according  to  circum* 
stances.  Whatever  may  be  the  order,  however,  in  which  the  several  les- 
ions follow,  we  consider  that  to  more  advanced  pupils  a  proper  classifi- 
oation  of  the  subjects  afterwards  will  prove  beneficiaL  The  repetition  of 
a  lesson  under  the  same  head  is  no  objection  whatever,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  exhaust  all  the  points  of  any  one  subject  with  young  children. 
The  trainer  will  therefore,  of  course,  acearding  to  the  iyatem^  revise  and 
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proceed  upon  the  previously  acquired  knowledge  which  he  ascertains  that 
his  pupils  posse8& 

Technical  terms  employed  in  describing  the  yarious  departments  of  na 
ture  and  art  are  acquired  to  a  large  extent  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
picturing  out  such  lessons,  and  thus  the  student  is  prepared  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  more  consecutive  and  extended  course^also  for  appreh<^nding 
more  fiilly  the  phraseology  of  books  and  lectures  on  the  diiSerent  branches 
of  science. 

Each  of  the  preceding  points  may  be  pictured  out  as  a  Training  Gal- 
lery Lesson  in  school  on  Natural  Science  and  Common  Things,  and  may 
occupy  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour  daily. 

Thirty  years  ago,  so  &r  as  we  know,  we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
Training  Lessons  on  Natural  Science  suited  to  ordinary  life  and  things. 
In  the  Model  Schools  of  this  Normal  Seminary,  it  has  been  the  practice 
ever  since.  The  students  have  also  been  trained  to  practice  it  in  the 
various  schools  to  which  they  were  appointed.  The  liberty  of  doing  so, 
however,  has  not  always  been  granted  by  Directors,  who  themselves  had 
not  been  so  instructed  and  trained.  I  trust  this  thoroughly  intellectual, 
and  highly  useful  practical  principle  will  now  be  more  heartily  and  sys- 
tematically followed  in  our  schools  and  colleges  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

The  simple  reading  of  some  point  in  Natural  Science— a  few  only  of 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  school-books,  and  from  which  the  teacher  may 
put  a  few  questions  on  the  facts  stated,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  a 
clear  and  edequato  perception  of  the  subject.  Questioning,  it  is  evident, 
amounts  merely  to  an  examination — ^not  training ; — and  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  pupils.  It  exercises 
their  memory  of  facts,  but  does  not  prepare  their  minds  to  draw  the 
lesson  or  give  the  deduction.  Besides,  no  extract  on  science  in  a  school- 
book  can  convoy  one-tenth  of  the  knowledge  that  may  be,  and  actually 
is  communicated  by  a  practical  schoolmaster  during  an  Oral*  Training 
Lesson.  Sections  III.  and  IV.  present  the  theory  of  the  principle — Sect- 
ion V.  the  practical  working. 

Be  content  with  analyzing,  illustrating,  and  thus  picturing  out  in  words 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  your  pupils,  one  point  at  a  time  thoroughly,  rather 
than  several  points  imperfectly.  Condescend  to  use  their  simple  words 
in  the  first  instance,  and  rise  progressively  to  the  use  of  more  complex 
terms — each  term  being  pictured  out  to  the  understanding  before  being 
used.  Do  not  forget  to  invert  the  sentences  in  the  progress  of  the  lesson 
which  you  accept  as  correct  answers,  forming  one  or  two  ellipses ;  you 
may  then  demand  and  expect  a  simultaneous  answer  firom  every  child  in 
the  gallery. 


•  Wheo  we  ray  GALLxar  (Leaon)  we  mean  thia.  Although  the  TKaininff  Lewon  to  oam 
pupil  is  the  same  a«  to  fifty  or  a  hundred,  yet  the  cooductinf  of  it  with  one  !■  leas  efflcieot 
than  with  flT«— five  also  is  decidedly  less  so  than  with  fifty,  arisinff  from  the  tjfmpatk^  of 
wimber*  (see  Chap.  XI. :)  and  fifty  can  not  be  so  couTenisntly  sealed  for  erery  purpoae  ana 
variety  of  instruction  ana  traininf  as  In  a  Gallery 
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Many  persons  object  to  the  Training  System  because  they  find  it  can 
not  be  adopted  at  once,  by  a  highly -educated  individual,  having  read  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  or  having  observed  the  practice  in  a  Model  School. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  art  that  can  be  so  adopted,  without 
training.  Most  certainly  this  system  of  cultivating  the  whole  child,  in 
his  threefold  capacity,  can  not  Intellectually,  even  we  can  not  Every 
one  must  train  himself  by  a  long^  or  be  trained  by  masters  by  a  much 
thorter  process.  Who  is  it  that  can  write,  read,  fence,  ride,  compose  an 
essay,  or  preach,  without  previous  preparation  or  practice?  Who  can 
make  a  shoe,  or  watch,  or  a  steam  engine,  without  training  ? 

The  Human  Body  and  its  HeaUK 

• 

In  conducting  training  lessons  on  various  portions  of  The  Human 
Body,  and  their  relation  to  Health,  the  lessons  must  not  be  too  minute 
or  complicated  at  the  first,  but  simply  outlines  of  their  various  forms  and 
obvious  uses,  also  the  natural  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other — words 
alone  may  convey  to  children  a  sufficient  idea  of  these  relations,  without 
the  presentation  of  any  human  skeleton.  The  minute  points  of  analysis 
may,  and  should  be  left,  to  subsequent  and  professional  study. 

As  each  child  visibly  has  Head,  Arms,  Legs,  Eyes,  Ears,  Ankles, 
Wrists,  Hands,  etc.,  and  may  also  have  had  a  lesson  on  the  circulation  of 
juices  in  plants — without  the  presentation  of  a  brain,  skull,  heart,  foot, 
lungs,  liver,  etc. — the  actions  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
may  be  easily  pictured  out  in  words  by  a  trained  schoolmaster  or  mis- 
tress, assisted  by  the  blackboard. 

In  order  that  the  young  mind  may  not  be  tired  or  disgusted  by  too 
consecutive  a  course  of  secular  lessons,  just  do  as  in  Bible  training — vary 
the  subjects  daily.  Thus,  one  lesson  on  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
up  weekly,  and  the  remaining  four  lessons  pef*  week  as  part  of  the  after- 
noon exercises,  on  some  point  of  the  various  subjects  of  natural  and 
economic  science. 

At  each  point  of  any  lesson,  not  merely  on  the  physiology  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  its  relations  to  health,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
close  of  every  lesson  on  natuml  or  philosophical  science,  let  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  ind  Preserver  of  all  things  be  brought 
out  from  the  pupils  by  the  trainer,  and  in  such  language  as  is  actually 
within  their  attainments. 

1.  HEAD— Bring  out  from  yonr  pupils— The  brain  as  the  seat  of  thought,  with 
all  the  other  obvious  parts,  such  as— eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  skull,  etc., 
with  some  of  their  uses.  This  as  a  first  stage— particular  parts  during  subse- 
quent lessons,  and  at  different  times,  as  may  be.  If  too  minute,  the  children  will 
get  tired,  and  even  disgusted  with  the  course. 

2.  TKUNK  OF  THE  BODY— The  most  simple  outlines  of  the  uses  of  the 
spine  and  backbone,  ribs,  chest,  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  muscles  or  flesh,  skir, 
nails. 

8.  LEGS— Picture  out  the  most  obvious  formation  and  uses  of  the  limbs  above 
and  below  the  knee— bones,  muscles,  sinews,  skin,  knee-joints,  ankle-joint,  foot, 
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with  heel,  toes,  eto.    The  simple  oatlilies  of  their  most  apparent  tisea  individaall> 
•and  relatively. 

4.  ABMS-^ingle  bone  above,  and  doable  below  the  elbow— Why  1  Elbow- 
joint,  wrist — union  with  hand. 

6.  HAND— Formation— Bring  oat,  by  fiuniliar  illastrations,  the  marveloiM 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  the  thamb,  and  different  sizes,  lengths,  and  position 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  whole. 

6.  EYE— The  tndner  will  bring  out,  during  the  fiiBt  lesson,  from  the  children— 
where  placed— in  a  sort  of  socket,  surrounded  by  bone,  and  even  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  nose  from  injury  by  a  blow— of  course  more  tender  than  even  it ; 
uses  of  eyebrows,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  genend  form,  having  white  sides  and  dark 
center,  called  the  pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye,  by  which  we  see.  The  center  more 
easily  ii^fured,  and  therefore  partially  protected  by  the  white  side,  where  sand  or 
dust  is  morcT generally  received  than  in  the  middle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the 
tyrganic  point  of  sight  Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  outlines,  a  second 
lesson  may  be  conducted  on  the  various  portions  of  the  eye — Wisdom. 

7.  INTERNAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  EYE— Impression  of  objects  oh 
the  retina,  vision,  optic  nerve,  etc 

8.  EARS — Use,  form,  nature  and  use  of  the  parts  outside,  and  could  they  be 
better  or  more  easily  placed  in  the  head,  or  elsewhere  ?  Dlustimte  the  wisdom  of 
their  position,  shape,  etc. — then  internal  construction. 

9.  HAIR  ON  HEAD — ^How  grows,  how  colored — use  in  all  dimates. 

10.  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD— in  veins  and  arteries— iises. 

11.  THE  HEART— Its  action— vitality— sensitiveness.  The  mere  outlines 
during  the  first  training  lesson.  Ample  opportunities  are  afforded  during  other 
lessons  on  the  connection  of  the  heart  and  Uver,  etc,  of  bringing  out  more  minute 
points,  and  action. 

12.  LUNGS — Picture  out  the  action  of  the  air  on  them,  and  then  to  whole  life 
of  the  body— effieot  on  the  blood  of  the  decomposition  of  the  air— what  portion 
of  the  air  is  repelled— what  portion  is  retained,  necessary,  and  conducive  to  li/% 
•nd  health. 

18.  THE  LIYEB— The  outlines  of  its  action— blood  ve«8el»— and  marveloitft 
oonstruction. 

14.  STOMACH,  BOWELS— Deposit  for  food— digestion  neoesury  for  life  and 
health — attention  to  what  we  eat  and  drink  necessary— end  that  the  bowela  be 
kept  in  a  proper  state,  f^  fh>m  extremes. 

15.  NERVES— Where  placed — terminating  generally  in  the  brain— feeling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  through  them — ^nerves  in  'fingers,  tongue,  nose,  etc,  may  be 
brought  out  fVom  the  children  as  examples  (in  their  own  terms.) 

16.  NOSE — ^Nerves^important  use  of  the  sense  of  smelling— familiarly  illus- 
trated. 

17.  TONQUE— Bringing  out  its  connection  with  the  palate,  throat,  etc,  and 
through  the  quantity  of  nerves  in  this  organ,  its  great  importanoe,  in  the  use  of 
food  and  drink. 

18.  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN— Its  position  and  protection. 

19.  PERSPIRATION,  SENSIBLE  AND  INSENSIBLE— Through  what  me^ 
dinm — ^for  what  purposes. 

SO.  Picture  oat  the  different  effects  on  the  humati  body  of  too  little  and  too 
much  exercise. 

81.  The  philosophy  of  washing  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  and  its  efTeot  on 
health. .  Qive,  or  brine  out  lllustrationB. 
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25.  The  effect  on  health  of  sleeping  in  a  small,  Ul-vjBntilated  room.  The  plulo- 
Bophy  of  this,  with  facts. 

98.  Picture  out  whether  it  is  preferable  for  health  to  have  onr  bed  placed  near 
to  the  ceiling,  or  near  the  floor,  or  where. 

94.  Picture  out— Why  we  are  apt  to  catch  cold  after  our  hair  is  ofut. 

96.  The  effect  of  tight  M'Intosh  or  water-proof  clothes  upon  health. 

26.  Bring  out  scientiflcally  the  effect  of  cold  feet  upon  health. 

27.  Whether  is  white  or  black  woolen  doth  the  wanner  in  winter. 

28.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  square  and  rounded  shoulders— also  tight-lacing  on 
health. 

29.  In  bathing  or  washing  the  body— Picture  out  the  effbots  of  the  opld  water 
being  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  head  or  to  the  feet. 

80.  In  what  «tate  should  we  use  »  cold  bath— cold,  warm,  relaxed  from  fatigue, 
or  how — (Too  cold  or  too  hot  dangerous.) 

81.  Application  of  wine  to  medicinal  purposes. 

89.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AIRING  A  BOOM— If  by  a  window— top,  hot- 
torn,  or  how. 

88.  DIGESTION— Effect  of  eating  slowly  or  quickly. 

84.  The  philosophy  of  Ihastication — varied  uses  of  the  teeth,  namesj  etc. 

Z6.  Picture  out  the  causes  and  prevention  of  toothache. 

86.  Bring  out  the  philosophy  of  whether  an  invalid  is  more  apt  to  catch  cold  by 
sitting  in  front  or  at  one  side  of  the  flref-sapposing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
r9om  are  properly  placed* 

The  trainer  wiU  rememJber  that  no  one  organ  etandf  alone,  hU  hat  othsr9  aetoeia- 
ted  with  U — which,  of  eourte,  will  he  attended  to  in  the  progreea  o/the  letao% 
4     2^  hand,  with  the  arm,  elbow,  wriet,  etc,,  and  all  with  the  brain. 

If  all  classes  of  th«  community,  in  town  and  country,  were  trained : 
horn  infancy  to  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  in  common  things,  as  a  * 
pfurt  of  their  school  education^  what  additional  health  and  comfiHrt  would  • 
not  mankind  experience,  especially  in  =  towns.    The  better  arrangement  - 
of  streets  and  squares— common  sewers— chimneys  for  smoke— ventila- 
tipn  of  houses—economy  in  fuel — *'  eatables  and  •  drinkables"— ventila- 
tion and  heating  of  churches  and  halls  for  public  assemblies.    Should 
architects  and  overseers  even  be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  arranging  any  particuUir  matter,  some,  of  the  workmea^ 
so.  trained  no  doubt  would  suggest  tbsidaai 

Many  of  the  lempng  whichappear  in  then  Liits  might  p0tha§m  he  better 
and  more  eaeily  pictured  cut  with  the  children  if.eubdiHded  into  two  or 
three  parte. 

Very  many  of  Use  minute  yet  essential  practical  ^arts  of  Science,  appli- 
cable to  common  life  and  things,  the  teacher  will  only  gradually  acquire 
for  himself,  during  the  process  of  picturing  out  the  daily  truning  lessons. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  an  extended  University  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy  confess  this  to  be  their  experience. 
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« 

Apparatus,  Diagrams,  etc 

A  trainer,  possessiDg  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Natural  Science,  may 
have  an  opportunity,  in  conducting  hia  pupils  through  these  several 
courses,  of  rendering  the  subjects  doubly  interesting,  by  means  of  simple 
apparatus  of  no  very  expensive  kind,  and  of  giving  much  usefiil  instruc- 
tion illustrative  of  every-day  life.     We  strongly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  where  funds  can  be  procured,  every  juvenile  and  senior  school  be 
provided  with  a  few  or  more  of  such  articles  as  are  enumerated  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter ;  but  we  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
should  only  be  obtained  and  added  to,  as  the  acquirements  of  the  par- 
ticular school  may  suggest,  lest  expense  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
things  which  the  master  might  not  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account     In 
such  matters  very  much  indeed  depends  on  his  own  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing interesting  and  profitable  experiments  and  such  as  he  can  render 
perfectly  intelligible  to  his  class,  and  use  also  as  a  basis  in  explaining  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature — much,  likewise,  depends  upon  his  dexter- 
ity in  the  various  manipulations,  and  in  the  improvement  and  repair  of 
his  apparatus.    Whilst  such  appliances,  however,  are  valuable  assistants, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensable.    On  the  intelligent  and  palpable 
picturing  out  of  the  particular  subject  in  words  mainly  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lesson.     Devoid  of  this,  apparatus  and  experiments,  as  well 
as  objects,  may  serve  for  show,  but  answer  little  if  any  practical  purpose. 
Students  complain  that  they  can  not  find  books  on  science  and  the  arts 
fi*om  which  they  can  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  points  required  to  be 
pictured  out  in  the  daily  training  lessons,  without  an  extent  of  reading 
which  they  can  not  accomplish,  and  a  variety  of  voluminous  works  which 
are  beyond  their  reach.    They  also  equally  complain  that  while  Bible 
Commentaries  in  general  give  a  good  doctrinal  or  practical  lesson,  yet 
they  do  not  present  the  natural  picture,  or  analysis  of  the  emblem,  on 
which  the  lesson  rests,  so  uniformly  presented  in  the  Bible  it8el£ 

Our  answer  is  this,  bring  up  the  children  to  your  own  attainments, 
whatever  these  may  be,  which  the  system  qf  cammvnicatian  enables  you 
to  do^  and  that  will  be  greatly  higher  than  any  class  of  children  that  may 
be  placed  under  your  charge ;  and  you  and  they,  by  this  exercise,  will 
mutually  acquire  a  power  of  analyzing  terms,  and  picturing  out  ideas, 
that  will  render  folio  volumes  less  and  less  necessary.  Your  own  mental 
powers  will  get  so  sharpened  up  as  to  analyze  more  and  more  easily  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  process  of  reading  such  books  as  are  within  your  reach, 
which,  coupled  with  the  increased  power  of  observation  that  practice 
bestows,  will  enable  you  to  rise  to  a  hight  of  knowledge,  certainly  as  high 
as  can  be  demanded  in  any  initiatory,  juvenile,  or  senior  elementary 

school. 

iNSTrnmoifs  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — In  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  idea  uniformly  must  accompany  the  term,  otherwise  the 
pupils  can  not  advance  one  step.  Hence  the  surprising  substantiality  in 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  these  interesting  unfortunates.     It  would  be 
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well  were  every  master  to  adopt  this  natural  process  with  ordinary  pupils 
who  are  not  deprived  of  such  organs  of  acquiring  information. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Glasgow,  with  its  accomplished 
teacher  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Anderson,  at  its  head,  we  would  recom- 
mend as  an  excellent  model  of  intellectual,  religious  and  moral  training 
to  students ;  having  in  view  the  conducting  of  ordinary  schools,  with 
pupils  perfect  in  all  their  £gu:ultie8. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  a  Senior  or  Juvenile  School 

We  now  append  a  brief  list  of  apparatus  which  may  be  rendered  highly 
usetuL  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  is  not  in  the  in- 
struments themselves.  Many  other  things  too  tedious  to  enumerate 
might  be  added,  but  they  will  not  &il  to  suggest  themselves  to  a  school- 
trainer  as  he  proceeds : — 

A  gutta  percha  tube,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  fitted  to  show  how 
water  seeks  its  level,  and  how  sound  can  be  more  readily  conducted  than 
through  the  air. 

A  glass  tumbler,  containing  about  sixteen  ounces,  and  graduated  so  as 
to  explain  liquid  weights  and  measures.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  Diving-Bell — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere— oxygen  as 
a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  amount  of  it  existing  in  a  certain 
volume  of  common  air,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Florence  flask  and  spirit  lamp,  to  illustrate  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  a 
liquid— expansion  of  water  by  heat — ^formation  of  vapor — process  of 
ebullition — how  water  rises  into  a  vacuum — the  principle  of  Savory's 
engine,  etc 

A  water-hanmier,  to  explain  how  bodies  would  fiill  in  vacfuo,    . 

A  glass  globe,  with  a  tube  attached,  and  a  small  aperture  below,  for 
illustrating  the  principle  on  which  a  liquid  flows  from  a  cask  and  water 
from  springs,  etc.,  etc. 

A  glass  syphon— a  water-pump  model— an  ur  syringe  and  a  water 
syringe. 

A  few  glass  tubes  of  various  diameters  and  lengths,  and  some  hermeti- 
cally sealed  at  one  end,  fitting  them  to  illustrate  capillary  attraction — the 
simplest  construction  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer — glass-blowing — 
the  development  of  electricity  by  simple  means — and  the  producing  of 
musical  notes  by  means  of  an  ignited  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  etc.,  etc. 
,  A  barometer  and  thermometer  consisting  simply  of  the  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  and  a  graduated  card. 

A  differential  thermometer  or  pulse-glass — a  prism. 

A  gonigraph — a  Gunter's  chain — a  tape-line — a  yard  role. 

A  horseshoe  magnet  and  a  couple  of  bar  magnets. 

A  magnetic  needle  balanced  on  a  simple  stand.* 


•  Such  an  amaffemeiit  te  much  laperior  to  a  refuhurty  fitted  Mariner'a  Compaaa.    It  iUua 
tratca  the  prioclpla  and  uaa  of  tha  Compaaa,  and  aerrea  for  maoj  other  porpoaea  in  leiaona 
on  HifnetiaoL 
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A  magnetic  and  an  index  needle  ammged  on  opposite  sidea  of  a  woMen 
dial,  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  deetric  telegraph: 

An  electric  machine  with  Lejden  jars,  dischaxgen,  insulate 'stool  aUd 
thedifferent  articles'  requisite  to  the  performanoe  of  a' Tartety  of 'ezperf- 
mcBfts  with  the  machine. 

A  microflcope*-an  afr-pouqi; 

A  magic-lantern. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  articles,  and  where  many  of  them  are  not 
available,  diagrams^  of  whSch  there  are  now  a  great  vaiietir  published  at 
cheap  rates,  induding  sections  of  steam  engines,  and  other  maetunerf, 
would  be  of  great  service.    Printa  in  natural  history^  ■nimat.e,,and'ia«- 
animate,  are,  of  course,  always  usefiiL 

Every  trainer  should  provide  himself^  at  all  events, -with  geological* 
spedmens  from  the  particular  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  located— 
with  a  variety  of  dried  plants — and  with  fossila^  and  j^etrifiuitiona  whete 
practicable ;  and  likewise   encoorage  hia  p«ipil»  in  ■  makikig;  simflar 
collections. 


NORMAL  AND. MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

OF  TUS 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  AND  JUVENILE  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society,  under  whose 
auspices  tlie  Normal  and  Model  Schools  described  below  are  conducted,  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  since  that  time  educated  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand teachers  for  Infant  ana  Juvenile  Schools.  The  Committee  in  theit 
first  Report,  made  in  February,  1837.  state  ^ith  nmch  force  the  reasons 
that  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Society.  '^  The  Committee  may  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  assert,  that  few  situations  in  life  require  so  much 
discretion,  so  much  energy,  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-control,  and 
love,  as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes ;  that  to  guide  and  govern  an  infant- 
school  well  calls  for  wisdom  to  discern,  versatility  to  modify,  firnmess  to 
persevere,  judgment  to  decide;  and  they  may  add  that  no  uneducated  or 
undisciplined  mind  can  supply  the  incessant  care,  the  watchful  diligence, 
the  unwearied  patience  necessary  to  manage  young  children." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  to  reduce 
infant  instruction  to  a  system,  the  necessity  for  which  must  have  been 
obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  trifling  desultory  way  in  which  infant 
schools  were  too  often  conducted  by  untrained  teachers.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  found  a  model  infant-scliool,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  set  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Both  these  objects  were 
carried  out,  and  the  Society  having  constantly  kept  in  view  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  system,  now  possess  an  admirable  Model  Infant  School, 
a  Juvenile  School  for  children  between  six  and  ten  years,  in  which  the 
plan  adpoted  with  the  infants  is  carried  out  in  its  development  witli 
those  of  riper  years  ]  and  have  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  infant-teachers,  obviously  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
excellently  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  establishment  is  located  in  Grays  Inn  Road,  and  contains  aoeom- 
modation  for  a  Model  Infant  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six  ;  for  a  Juvenile  Model  School  for  children  betweeiv  the  age  of  six 
and  sixteen,  and  for  sixty  persons  sent  to  be  trained  as  teachei^.  T^e  follow- 
ing documents,  published  by  the  Society,  exhibit  the  qualifications.^f  candi- 
dates, and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  both  the  Model  School,  and 
the  Training  Dojpartment. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates  who  enter  tlie  Institution  to  he  reeommended  hy  th§ 
Committee  to  Schools,  and  the  Conditions  under  which  they  are  admitted 

The  Committee  receive  into  their  Institution,  in  Oram's  Inn  Road,  near  Eing'a 
Cross,  for  a  limited  period,  persons  either  desirous  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  work,  or  those  who,  having  engaged  in  it,  feel  their  own  deficiency,  and  are 
anxious  for  improvement 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  mistakes,  the  Committee  think  it  neoee- 
mjj  to  state  what  they  consider  the  necessary  qualiU|c9,tlon8  of  candidates,  and  tlie 
CODoitinns  under  which  they  are  received. 
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QutUifiealionM. — 1.  Religious  and  Moral  Prineiplea. — ^As  the  primary  object  of 
early  eoucatioD  is  to  cultivate  religious  priociples  aiid  moral  sentiments ;  to  awak^i 
the  tender  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  evil  (UBpositions  and  habitual  failings,  before  it  is 
become  callous  by  its  daily  intercourse  with  vice ;  and  to  lead  it  to  that  Savioiir 
who  so  tenderly  received  such  little  ones,  and  blessed  them ;  to  accutitom  them  to 
trace  the  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  his  works  of  providence  and  grace ;  and 
to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  them ;  since  such  is  the 
primary  object^  an  object  which  if  unattempted,  early  education  is  valueless ;  the 
Committee  ctmsider  that,  in  addition  to  nn  unimpeachable  and  moral  character, 
decided  piety  \a  iudb«pensable,  and  that  without  it  no  teacher  can  be  fitted  for  the 
work. 

2.  Natural  Disposition  and  Abilities. — There  are  certain  qualifications  of  tem- 
per looked  for  in  the  teaclier  of  young  children.  Tlie  power  of  sympathy  is  felt  by 
all,  but  its  effect  upon  children  is  almost  incalculable ;  on  this  account  an  animated 
lively  manner,  tempered  by  self-possession,  and  a  cheerful  good  humor,  combined 
with  gentle  firmness,  are  very  important  To  the:*e  should  be  added,  that  natural 
fondness  for  children  which  leads  to  a  participation  in  all  their  little  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  bears  patiently  with  their  infirmities  and  ill  humors.  It  is  also  particu- 
larly necessary  that  infant  school  teachers  should  possess  an  aptitude  to  teach,  the 
ability  of  drawing  out  and  directing  the  powers  of  children,  a  quickness  of  percep- 
tion to  see  tlie  effect  of  the  instruction  they  are  giving,  and  a  readiness  in  availing 
themselves  of  accidental  circumstances  to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw  out 
some  intellectual  faculty. 

Acquirements. — It  would  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  read,  to 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  to  sing,  should  know  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  be  well 
acquainted  with  Uie  Word  of  God,  and  possess  some  information  in  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  natural  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliey  think  the  office  of  teacher  requires  certain  indispensable 
natural  qualifications  and  some  attainments ;  and,  having  this  opuiion,  the  Commit- 
tee would  earnestly  entreat  those  interested  in  the  cause  of^  early  education  to 
patronize  only  such  persons  as  their  jud^ent  can  fully  approve,  every  facility  for 
tlie  improvement  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  being  now  afibrded 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Conditions. — 1.  The  Committee  receive  candidates  in  the  first  iastance  on  probi^ 
tion ;  and  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  their  qualifications  are  reported 
on  by  the  superintendent  in  communication  witli  the  master  of  tlie  model  (4:ho(d ; 
and  if  the  report  be  satis&ctory,  they  are  allowed  to  continue ;  if  not,  they  leare 
the  Institution. 

2.  All  candidates  who  are  to  be  recommended  to  schools  are  to  remain  twenty- 
four  weeks  in  the  house,  and  the  Committee  can  not  receive  any  who  will  not  come 
in  for  that  time,  llie  wives  of  married  candidates  remain  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mittee decide  in  each  case,  if  they  can  not  remain — as  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
they  should — ^the  whole  time. 

8.  The  charge  is  reduced  to  7«.  a  week,  making  £8  8<.  for  the  twenty-four  week% 
which  includes  every  expense,  except  washing. 

4.  Married  men  are  now  admitted  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  juvenile  schocde^ 
witliout  their  wives,  on  the  above  terms,  viz.  7«.  a  week,  for  twenty-four  weeks^ 
finding  their  own  lodgings. 

6.  Unmarried  men  are  not  trained  in  the  Institution. 

6.  Six  young  females,  not  exceeding  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  received  as  pupQ 
teachers  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  their  age,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
£25,  which  includes  washing  and  books. 

7.  The  admission  of  teachers  for  short  periods  having  been  found  very  inconveni- 
ent to  the  arrangements  of  the  Institution,  and  attended  with  comparatively  little 
benefit,  the  Committee  do  not  receive  teachers  for  less  than  six  weeks,  unless  thej 
have  actually  the  care  of  schools,  and  are,  in  consequence,  unable  to  remain  for  that 
time. 

8.  The  return  of  teachers  to  the  Institution  contributing  greatly  to  their  improve- 
menty  the  Committee  agree  to  allow  all  teacliers  who  have  been  reg^arly  trained 
there  to  re-enter  for  one  month,  at  a  charge  of  £1  only,  or  six  weeks  for  £1  lOt, 
whether  the  money  is  paid  by  Uie  teachers  or  from  sdiool  ftinds. 
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CouBSi  of  luBTauonoN  for  the  Teacdkrs  in  training  at  tlie  Home  and  Colonial 

Infa!^  and  Juvenilk  School  I^'ociety. 

L  SoEiPTVRK. — The  authenticity  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; 
a  general  view  of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible ;  a  daily  Scripture  text  with  re- 
mark!?,  cliiefly  of  a  practical  nature ;  instruction  in  tlie  luot^t  important  doctrines  of 
tlie  Bible  to  promote  real  religion,  the  lessons  especially  bearing  upon  tlie  duties 
and  trials  of  teachers. 

XL  Writing  and  Spelling. 

III.  Language. — Grammar;  etymologv;  composition. 

[V.  Number. — Mental  arithmetic;  ciphering. 

V.  Form. — Lines  and  angles ;  soperncies ;  solids. 

VI.  Natural  History. — Mammals;  birds;  plants. 

V II.  Elementary  Drawing. — For  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  inveniioo ;  as  an 
imitative  art  • 

VIIL  VooAL  Musia — Singing ;  the  notation  of  music 

IX.  Geography. — A  general  view  of  the  world ;  England  and  its  colonies ; 
PalesUne. 

X.  Objects. — ^The  parts,  qualities,  and  uses  of  common  objects ;  the  essential 
properties  of  matter. 

XL — Educational  Lessons. — Principles  of  education  as  founded  on  the  nature 
of  children ;  on  the  government  of  children,  and  moral  training ;  on  subjects  for 
lessons ;  on  graduated  instruction ;  on  methods  of  teaching ;  on  writing  and  giving 
lessons. 

XIL  Physical  Exercises. 

First  or  Lowut  Clati. — Six  We«k$. 

The  students  in  this  class  are  chiefly  occupied  in  reoQiring  instraetion  for  their  own  improve^ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  their  future  training. 
H.   M.  Montimg, 

8  15.  The  business  of  the  day  is  commenced  with  a  text  from  Scripture,  and  remarks.  This  it 
followed  by  an  educatioiial  motto,  setting  forth  some  principle  or  practice  of  education, 
on  which  a  few  remarks  are  also  made. 

8  30.  A  lecson  on  Scripture. 

0  15  Practice  in  sinpng  pieces  from  ''  Hymns  and  Poetry." 

0  30.  A  lesson  on  objects,  or  the  properties  of  matter. 

10  90.  Recreation. 

10  45.  Observing  a  lesson  given  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  practicing  schools  by  the  fuperin- 

lendeut  of  those  schools. 

11  90.  A  lauon  on  language. 

13    90.  DismiitsaL  Afternoon. 

3  0.  A  lesson  preriouriy  given  in  the  preparatory  or  practising  schools,  examined  as  to  its 
object,  and  the  method  of  giving  it. 

3  0.  A  lesson  on  number. 

4  0.  A  lesran  in  singing  and  the  notation  of  music,  or  in  drawing,  for  the  cultivation  of  taste 

and  invention. 

6  0.  Walking  exercise  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

5  90.  Dismissal  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Evtnitm;. 

0    90.  Scripture  instmctien,  or  analysing  lessons  in  "  Model  Leeaons.'* 

7  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  note-books. 

9  15.  Dismissal. 

SeUurdaff. 

8  15  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  on  the  previous  daya. 

8  90.  Scripture  instruction. 

9  90.  Gymnastics,  under  a  drill-aergeant. 

10  90.  Scripture  instruction. 

11  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  note-books. 

Note.—The  afternoon  of  Saturday  is  a  holiday  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  Institution. 

Second  Clmu.—Twelift  Weeks. 

As  the  students  now  begin  what  may  properly  be  called  their  training^  more  time  ia  approp*« 
ated  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  es^y  education. 

a.    M.  Morning, 

^    15.  A  Scripture  text  and  ednoational  motto  as  to  the  lowest  das^ 

8  90.  A  lesson  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  in  geography,  or  on  the  principles  and  pnctiM 

of  early  education,  and  to  the  lower  section  on  Scripture. 

9  15.  A  lesson  on  number  or  drawing  as  an  imitative  art. 

10      0.  In  charge  of  classes  of  childnn  in  the  schools,  or  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  on  drawiag 

10  45.  A  lesson  on  the  prinoi]^les  and  practice  of  earl^r  education. 

11  30.  Attending  and  remarking  on  gall^  lenoiia  given  by  students  ot  the  class 
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H.    M.  AfUfwo^n, 

2      0.  In  charge  of  olasses  of  children  m  the  schools. 

2  3().  Obflerrmg  a  lf>Mon  given  to  the  children  b;i^  the  miatreM  of  the  infimt  aehooL 

3  0.  Drawing  up  sketches  of  leseons,  or  analyzing  lesaons  in  "  Model  Lesioiu,"  or 

ciaes  of  the  same  kind. 

4  0.  Notation  of  music,  or  practiilngdrawing. 

3      0.  Walking  exercise  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

6  30.  A  lesson  on  Scripture,  or  naturad  history. 

7  3U.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals.* 
9    15.  DismisMl. 

Saturday, 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  in  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

b    30.  A  l«JMon  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  on  geography,  and  to  .the  lower  Motioft  oa 

Scripture. 
0    .30.  Gytnna8ticd« 

10  30.  A  l«iuson  on  Scripture. 

1 1  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

Third  Ciass.—Siz  Wukt, 

The  previous  instruction  and  practice  of  the  students  is  now  brought  to  bear  cpon  th«  gorem- 
meut  of  large  numbers  of  children,  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed  as  assistants  in  the  schoola, 
or  in  taking  the  entire  management  of  one  of  the  small  practicmg  schools.  When  they  are  not  ao 
employed,  their  time  is  occupied  as  follows,  viz. : 

u.  B&.  Morning. 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto. 

8  30.  A  lesson  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education,  or  on  geography. 

9  15.  In  the  schools  employed  as  general  assistants. 

12  30.  Dismissal. 

Ajttmoon* 

2  0.  In  the  schools  as  before. 

5  0.  DismissaL  Evening, 

6  30.  A  lesson  on  natural  history  or  Scripture. 

7  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

9    15.  Dismissal.  Saturday, 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto. 

8  30.  A  lesson  on  geography. 

9  30.  Gymnastics. 

10  30.  A  Scripture  lesson. 

11  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

Tim*  allotted  to  taek  subject  o/gtudy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  time  weekly  allotted  in  the  different  oUasn  to  Mwh  nibjeot  of 
study,  and  also  the  average  weekly  time. 


I.  General  Improvement : — Scripture       -        -        -        - 

Writing  and  spelling,  reports  of  lessons,  &o. 
Language     --------- 

Number  and  form        ------- 

Natural  history    -------- 

Geography,  including  tho  Holy  Land  -        -       -        - 

Objects         -----.-.- 

Vocal  musio         ----.-.- 

Drawing      ------  •- 

Gymnastics  and  walking  exercise         •       .        •        . 

I  [ .  Lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education 

HI.  Practice  in  the  Schools: — Taking  charge  of  classes,  ) 
and  afterwards  of  galleries  of  cnildren  •  -  > 
Giving  an  opinion  on  the  lessons  of  other  teachers,  / 
Givins  lessons  publicly  -----  J 
Attending  as  assistants  in  the  schools  -  -  • 
Having  the  sole  charge  of  schools  under  inspection   - 

Recapitulation :— General  improvement  .  -  -  - 
Principles  and  practice  of  education  - 
School  practice    -        -        -        -        - 

Total  number  of  hours  weekly    - 


lint  or 

Loweit 

cuts. 


H.  M. 
8    30 

10  30 
6  15 
6      0 


0 
0 
6 
4 
3 
1 


0 
0 
15 
15 
0 
0 


11    16 


0 

0      0 
0      0 


44    45 

U    15 
0      0 


56      0 


SeemkiClssk 

Tim 


Period. 


H.    M. 

7      0 

12    30 

2    15 


0 
3 
1 
0 
3 
5 
1 


12    30 


4  0 

4  3D 

0  0 

0  0 


35      0 

12    30 

8    30 


56      0 


Second 
Psrioil. 


ThIM 
Class. 


H.   X. 

7      0 

12    30 

0      0 

2  16 

3  0 


1 
0 
3 
6 
1 


16 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12    45 


4      0 

4    3D 


56      0 


R.  M. 

3    45 

10    3U 

0      0 


0 
3 
9 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3      ^ 


0 

0 

32 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34" 

45 

20 

45 

12 

45 

3 

0 

8 

30 

32 

15 

56      0 


9    45 


9  0 

9  15 

0  0 

10  IS 


*  Mueh  time  sad  sttentioa  sre  riven  to  these  lourasls,  both  bv  the  students  sad  those  who 
wtU  ss  hf  the  ladiet  of  the  ComnuttsSf  to  whom  th«j  arc  sent  ror  csaniiuatiou. 
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It  18  deemed  uDoecessaiy  to  give  any  syllabuB  of  the  ooimes  of  ordiiuury  in- 
etructioD,  but  the  followiog  syllabus  of  lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
early  education,  is  annexed,  as  it  shows  what  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  this  iii- 
BtitutioD. 

First  Course, 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  at  this  course  that  the  ideas  are  chiefly  gained  from 
examples  presented  to  the  students.  The  lessons  are  mainly  explanatory  of  the 
examples. 

L  Lesson  on  the  daily  routine  of  employment  in  the  Institution.  The  instruc- 
tions by  the  committee  for  students.    Qeneral  rules  and  regulations. 

XL  Examination  and  analysis  of  lessons  from  **  Model  Lessons,"  viz. : — 

Lessons  on  objects,  Part  L  p.  61-9S. 
•«  color,  Part  I.  p.  149-167. 

«  animals.  Part  L  p.  160-166. 

"  number,  Part  L  p.  103-140. 

Scripture  Lessons,  Part  HL  p.  1-28. 

IIL  Drawing  out  sketches  of  lessons  on  various  subjects,  after  the  example  of 
those  analyzed. 

L — On  Objects, 

1.  On  a  shell  or  leaf,  according  to  the  model  of  a  lesson  oo  a  feather. 


lead, 
loaf  sugar, 
milk 


paper, 
leather. 

ooaL 

lead. 

a  rose-leaf 
honeycomb, 
a  butterfly. 


model— cow. 


2.  Copper  or  iron 

8.  Tea  or  sealing  wax 

4.  Vinegar  or  iiu:    . 

6.  Recapitulatioa 

6.  Parchment 

7.  Cloth 

8.  Pipeclay     . 

9.  Wood  or  rice 

10.  Recapitulation. 

11.  A  candle  or  hammer 

12.  A  turnip  or  acorn 
18.  An  egg       . 
14.  A  bird  or  bee     . 
16.  Recapitulation. 

n. — On  Animals. 

1.  Sheep    .    model — ^hare.  2.  Ooat 

m— On  Color, 

1.  The  color  blue    .    model — ^red.  2.  Color  yellow     .    model — greeiu 

IV.  Lessons  in  which  **  Practical  Remarks  "  form  the  text-book. 

y.  On  the  art  of  questioning  children,  and  on  the  difierent  methods  of  giving 

lessons. 
The  stadenU  afterwards  draw  out  lessons  in  ftill,  according  to  modeU 
given, 
y  L  On  the  best  method  of  drawing  out  children's  observation  upon  the  objects 

around  them,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  tiiey  are  placed,  and 

on  fixing  the  knowledge  so  gained  in  the  mind. 
yiL  The  characteristics  of  young  children  that  must  be  kept  in  view  and  acted 

upon,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention,  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons, 

and  to  gain  ascendency  over  them. 

1.  Love  of  activity. 

2.  Love  of  imitation. 

8.  Curiosity,  or  love  of  knowledga 

4.  Susceptibility  to  kindness  and  sympathy. 

6.  Defiaency  in  the  power  of  attention. 

6.  The  love  of  frequent  change. 

7.  The  force  of  early  association. 
&  Disposition  to  repeat  the  means  by  whidi  they  lu^TO  once  aft- 

'  their  ^ndf. 
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VUL  On  the  senses,  and  the  ase  to  be  made  of  them  in  early  education. 

IX.  The  gallery  lessons  given  to  the  children  of  the  preparatory  or  practic   ^ 

schools,  as  to  the  subjects,  tlie  manner  of  treating  them,  and  tneir  bear- 
ing upon  the  education  of  the  children. 

First  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — 1st  step. 
2.  Color — 1st  and  2nd  step. 
8.  Size — 1st  step. 
4.  Actions — 1st  step. 
6.  Human  body — 1st  step. 

6.  Objects — Ist  step. 

7.  Number — 1st  step. 

8.  Religious  instruction — let  step^ 

9.  Sounds — 1st  step. 

Second  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — 2nd  stepi 
2.  Color — 3rdand4th  ste[}. 
8.  Size — 2nd  step. 
4.  Actions — 2nd  step^ 
6.  Place — Ist  st€p. 

6.  Objects — 2nd  step. 

7.  Animals — 2nd  step. 

8.  Number — 2nd  and  3rd  step. 

9.  Moral  instruction — 2ud  step. 

10.  Religious  instruction — 2nd  step. 

11.  Sounds — 2nd  step. 

X.  A  general  view  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory 

schools,  with  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  draw  from  them  principlen 
and  plans  of  teaching. 

Second  Course* 

L  Instructions  on  fiEimiliar  or  conversational  lessons,  and  on  the  sulgeeta  thtmea 

for  these  lessons,  in  the  preparatory  schools. 
IL  Analysis  of  lessons  in  **  Model  Lessons." 

1.  Form,  Part  IL  p.  160-226. 

2.  The  hiunan  hwly,  Part  L  p.  24-60. 

3.  A  flower,  Part  IL  p.  66-76. 

4.  Scripture  lessons,  rart  IL  p.  1-21. 

6.  Bible  examination.  Part  IL  p.  126-182. 

IIL  Drawing  up  sketches  of  lessons  in  writing,  according  to  a  given  model, 
first,  singly,  and  then  in  a  series  or  course. 

Ohjedi, 

1.  On  sugar,  after  the  model  of  the  lesson  on  bread. 

2.  Spices  and  li<]|uid8  **  "•  coma. 
8.  Lieather  and  silk              "               **           oottoD. 

Anivuds, 

1.  On  a  tiger        .  .        Model — A  pheasant 

2.  The  elephant  and  the  cat      .      **         -^  pi^T- 

8.  Different  kinds  of  teeth        .      "        Difikrent  ^inds  of  iM 

of  animala. 
4.  Comparison    of  parts  of   a 

quadruped  and  bird.      .     .      **     .  Hand  and  fiooi 

Scripture  Jllustraiiona. 

1.  The  sun  and  the  dew.    Model — The  rainbow. 

2.  Sheep— lion  **         The  vine. 

8.  Fishermen  of  Galilee  **         The  sliepherds  of  JudaML 

Scripture  NarraHves,  ^ 

1.  On  the  IVodigal  Son,  and  on  )  Model — Joseph's  ftn^giveDi 
2l  The  Brazen  Serpent        .        .  )  of  his  brethreo. 
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8.  Da^d*8  Veneration  for  his  King    *<         Solomon's  respeet 

for  his  mother. 
4.  The  Noblemao's  Son.  "         Mark  z.  46  to  62. 

In  Series  or  Course, 

1.  A  Tariety  of  sketches,  After  the  model  of  the  lesson  cm 

water. 

2.  A  series  of  sketches  on  a  given  subject  *  oo 

prayer,  dec,  as  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  Part  IIL  p.  24,  <bc. 

3.  A  graduated  series  of  sketches  on  the  **  on  a 

same  subject  straw,  a  cat,  Ac 

4.  On  the  subjects  appointed  for  lessons  weekly  at  the  difibr- 

ent  galleries. 

IV.  Writing  out  lessons  in  fiill  on  specined  subjects — ^Ab 

1.  To  develop  the  idea  of  Inodorous. 

2.  «  «  Pliable. 
8.            **                **          Tasteless. 

4.  **  **  Soluble  and  fusible. 

6.  "  "  Semitransparent 

6.  "^  «  Elastic. 

7.  *  •*  Aromatic. 

8.  **  *«  Natural  and  artifidaL 

9.  **  **  Lesson  on  an  elephant 

10.  **  **  Comparison  of  the  cow  and  pig. 

11.  **  **  A  piece  of  poetry. 

12.  «  «  Therambow. 

18.  "  "  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  8. 

14.  "  **  Explanation  of  tlie  terms — sum,  remainder, 

product,  quotient 
16.  "  *<  SuDjitance  of  lesson  X.  in  Reiner's  *  Lessons 

on  Form." 
16.  •*  «  On  the  illustration  of  the  general  truth,  «*  God 

is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 

Note. — The  number  of  sketches  and  lessons  which  tlie  students  are  enabled  to 
draw  out  during  their  training  of  course  depends  upon  their  ability  and  upon  the 

Srevious  education  they  have  received.    Some  of  these  lessons  are  examined  pub- 
cly,  that  their  excellencies  or  errors  may  be  pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of 
the  class,  the  name  of  the  writer  being  witliliold. 

V. — Gallert/  Leesona. — With  reference  to  the  Gallery  Lessons,  instructioot 
arc  given  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  Hie  sketch. 

2  The  subject-matter. 

8.  llie  summary. 

4.  Tlie  application  of  a  moral  subject 

6.  On  maintaining  order  and  interest 

6.  The  exercise  of  the  minds  (»f  the  children,  and  the  knowledge  gained. 

7.  The  manner  of  the  teacher. 

8.  Voico — pronunciation. 

9.  Importance  of  attention  to  the  whole  gallery  of  children. 

10.  On  the  use  to  be  made  of  incidental  drcumi^ancefl. 

11.  On  the  questions  to  the  children. 

12.  Mechanical  pUns. 

VL— On  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schooLB,  their  tuitabOity  to  Um  chi]dll^ 
and  the  mode  of  treating  them : — 

1.  Color. 

2.  Form. 
8.  Size. 

4.  Weig:ht 

ik  Fhyucal  actkxu  jud  cyerationiL 
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6.  Number. 

7.  Place,  aa  preparatory  to  geography. 

8.  Sounds,  as  preparatory  to  singing  and  the  notation  of  moria 

9.  Objects,  includmg  models  of  common  utensils. 

10.  Teaching  by  pictures  of  common  objects,  and  drawing  objecta  belora 

children. 

1 1.  The  human  body. 

12.  Animals. 

18.  Moral  instruction. 

14.  Religious  instruction. 

16.  Teadiing  pieces  of  poetry. 

16.  Drawing  and  writing. 

17.  Reading  and  spelling. 

18.  Language,  including  composition,  gnunmar,  and  the  ezplanatioD  of 

words. 

19.  Number,  form  and  language,  as  the  elements  of  intellectual  instruc- 

tion. 

20.  Summary  of  the  principles  learnt  in  considering  the  subjects  of  lessons 

for  infants. 

21.  Drawing  out  sketches  of  the  different  methods  of  givine^  lessons,  and 

the  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  showing  which  are  bad  and  which  are 
good,  and  those  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

VIL — Miscellaneous: — 

1.  A  course  of  educational  mottoes. 

2.  On  intuitive  knowledge  and  early  development 
8.  On  principles  and  plans  of  education. 

4.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  tlie  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

6*  On  tlie  play -ground,  especially  in  reference  to  its  influence  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  training  of  children. 

Tliird  Coune, 

I — The  practice  of  the  school-room,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be 
regulated : — 

The  school-room  and  its  apparatus,  including  library,  collection  of  oljecte 

(ire. 
The  opening  and  general  arrangements  of  a  school 
Attendance,  and  Uie  best  method  of  raising  and  filling  a  schooL 
Admission  payment,  and  first  treatment  of  children. 
General  order  and  qnietiiesa. 

The  physical  state  of  the  children,  health,  cleanliness,  neatneea. 
The  exercises  of  the  school-nx>m  and  plav-ground. 
Tlie  division  of  time,  and  the  subjects  of  lessons  in  a  schooL 
Modes  of  leading  elder  scholars  to  work,  independently  of  the  maitei'a 

direct  teaching. 
The  government  of  a  school  with  respect  to  its  spirit  and  plans. 
The  mfluence  of  numbers  in  teaching  and  moral  training. 
Rewards,  punishments,  emulation 

Assistance,  including  paid  assistants  and  monitors ;  the  monitorial  Byvtem. 
The  defects  and  advantages  of  the  individual,  and  simultaneous  metboda  of 

instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  ellipses. 
Examinations  by  the  teacher,  for  parents  and  for  subscribera. 
Holidays. 

n. — ^Points  respecting  teachers : — 

The  intellectual  and  moral  a  ualifications  of  a  teacher,  and  the  drcamatanoee 

which  affect  him  in  his  laoors. 
The  conduct  of  teachers  to  parents,  committees,  inspectors,  and  the  publio. 
The  means  by  which  teachers  may  carry  on  their  own  improvemeDU 
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nL — On  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  children  with  reference  to  tha 
principlea  on  which  education  should  be  based : — 

MefUcU. 

The  various  operations  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  wisdom 

and  (ifoodness  of  Qod  which  they  display. 
Tlie  dependence  of  one  intellectual  fiiculty  upon  another,  and  the  necesaity 

for  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  whole. 
The  intellectual  diversities  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treating  each 

variety  of  character. 

Moral, 

The  importance  of  moral  trainmg  on  a  religious  basis,  showing  how  the 

Bible  should  be  our  guide. 
Diversities  in  the  moral  character  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treatiqg 
each,  viz.. 

Attachments  of  children. 

Anger,  and  the  treatment  of  passionate  childrea 

Quarrelsome  children. 

Children  disposed  to  injure  and  destroy. 

Cunning  children. 

Covetous  diildren. 

Fear,  and  its  use  and  abuse,  as  a  moans  of  discipline  with  children. 

Firmness,  and  its  tendency  to  become  obstinacy. 

The  love  of  distinction  and  applause. 

The  cultivation  of  benevolence. 

The  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Respect 

Obedience. 

IV. — General  truths  respecting  the  operations  of  the  minds  and  moral  feeliqg% 
and  the  uses  to  De  made  of  them  in  the  education  of  childfen. 

The  Oraduaied  Course  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Model  Schools. 

I.  Religious  Lnstruction. — 1st  step  :  Morcd  Impressions. — Tlie  children  of  this 
ffallery  are  very  young,  direct  religious  instruction  can  scarcely  be  attempted  at 
first,  but  their  moral  sense  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  moral  habits  formed.  For  in- 
•tance,  little  acts  of  obedience  are  to  be  required  from  them — theu"  conduct  to- 
wards each  other  regulated,  and  little  conversational  lessons  are  to  be  given  upoo 
the  kindness  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  feeling  of 
love,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 

2nd  step  :  First  Ideas  of  Ghd — The  object,  as  the  children  advance,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  first  impressions  of  their  Heavenly  Father — to  lead  Uiem  to  feel  some- 
what of  his  p(»wer  from  its  manifestation  in  those  works  of  hxa  with  which  they 
are  familiar ;  and  somewhat  of  his  benevolence,  by  comparing  it  with  the  love 
shown  them  by  their  parents  and  friends. 

Srd  Htep :  A  Scripture  PritU. — The  story  to  be  gathered  from  the  picture,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  it,  and  by  questioning  them.  A  portion 
of  the  Scripture  should  be  given,  that  the  children  may  connect  the  narrative  with 
the  Bible,  aud  receive  it  as  Divine  instruction.  Tlic  children  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  moke  their  remarks,  by  wliich  the  teacher  may  ascertain  how  far 
their  ideas  are  correct  The  object  of  the  lesson  should  be  to  make  a  religious 
and  moral  impression. 

4^/(  ftf''p :  Scripture  Narratives. — The  incidents  or  characters  should  be  choee 
with  a  view  to  inculcate  some  important  truth  or  influential  precept.  Elliptical 
teaching  should  bo  introduced  to  help  the  children  to  receive  the  story  as  a  whole, 
and  to  sum  up  the  les.^n.  In  giving  these  lessons,  the  story  itself  should  be  either 
read  from  the  Bible,  or  partly  read  and  partly  narrated,  and  pictures  only  used 
occasionally,  to  illustrate  and  throw  interest  into  the  subject  Teachers  ought  well 
to  consider  the  diiferent  positions  that  pictures  should  occupy  in  the  different  stages 
of  instruction. 

nth  step:  Scripture  Ulustratixnit  of  Doctrines  and  Pmwp/«.— Narratives, 
ehosea  with  a  view  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  simple  and  fundamental  do^ 
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trines  of  ClirUtianity.  For  instance,  sin.  its  miture,  introduction  into  the  world,  its 
oonsequencea,  and  me  remedy  provided  fur  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  As 
tlie  cliildren  advance,  some  ledsous  to  be  given  to  illu<9trate  the  natural  hiatory  of 
the  Bible. 

NorE. — Tn  the  first  or  early  lessons  <oo  Scripture  narratives,  the  truth  or  pre- 
cept should  be  draNvn  from  Uie  story  bv  the  children.  In  the  later  lessons,  the 
precept  or  religious  truth  or  duty  may  be  stated  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and 
the  children  required  to  discover  what  Scripture  narratives  illustrate  the  truth  or 
precept  they  are  oooitideritig. 

6th  step. — A  course  from  the  Bible,  or  a  course  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible.    On  Monday,  Scripture  geography. 

II.  Objects. — lat  step. — Distingv'i^hitig  or  naming  three  or  four  common  ob- 
jects, and  telling  Uieir  uses ;  or  distinguishing  and  naming  the  parts  of  common 
objects,  and  stating  their  uses. 

2nd  step. — One  Object  chosen  that  exhibits  m  a  remarkable  degree  some  par- 
ticular quality,  that  the  idea  of  that  quality  may  be  developed.  Another^  liaving 
distinct  parts,  which  the  children  are  to  discover,  and  of  which  they  are  told  the 
names. 

Srd  step :  One  Object. — The  children  to  find  out  the  qualities  that  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  senses  alone ;  also  to  distinguish  and  name  the  parts. 

4//t  step  :  Miscellaneous  Objects^  Metals^  Earths^  Liquids^  Ac.  One  Object.--^ 
The  children  to  extend  their  ob:<ervation:4  to  qualities,  beyond  those  wliich  are  im- 
mediately discoverable 'by  the  sen-^s.  A  little  simple  information  to  be  given  at 
this  stage  on  the  natural  history  or  manufacture  of  the  object,  after  the  children's 
observation  has  been  called  out 

6th  step  :  Several  object". — ^The  children  to  compare  them,  and  point  out  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference. 

III.  Toys. — Mo.lel  toys  of  kitchen  utensils,  common  carpenters!  tools,  <fca, 
naming  them,  and  telling  or  showing  their  uses. 

IV.  PicTTUEEs. — 1st  step. — Groups  of  objects  or  single  figures, — ^naming  and 
talking  about  them. 

2fid  step. — Part  of  the  lesson  to  be  on  the  recollection  of  a  picture  used  in  a 
former  lesson — part  on  a  picture  of  common  objects. 

y.  Human  Body. — 1<^  «^«p.  — Distinguisliing  the  principal  parts  of  the  humao 
body,  the  teaclier  naming  them  ;  or  the  children  exercising  any  part  of  the  body 
as  directed.  This  lesson  should  be  accompanied  with  considerable  action,  to  am- 
mate  the  children. 

2n4  step. — Distinguishing  the  secondary  parts  of  the  body.  This  lesson  to  bo 
extended  to  the  parts  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  teacher  con- 
tinuing to  name  them :  a  sood  deal  of  action  still  to  be  used. 

Srd  step. — Distinguishing  the  ports  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body— 
tile  children  naming  them,  and  teUing  their  uses. 

VL  Form. — \st  step. — Distinguishing  the  patterns  of  shapes  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  idea  of  form — the  children  to  distinguish  them — no  names  being 
used. 

27id  step. — The  children  continuing  to  select  the  patterns  of  shapes,  according 
to  the  one  shown ;  when  perfect  in  this,  they  may  select  all  those  that  have  the 
same  number  and  kind  of  edges,  and  the  same  number  of  corners. 

Srd  step, — The  cliildren  to  determine  the  number  of  sides  and  comers  in  planes 
whether  the  sides  are  straight  or  curved ;  also  to  learn  the  names  of  the  planes. 

4M  step. — A  solid  is  shown,  and  the  children  select  all  those  that  resemble  it 
in  some  points ;  the  names  of  the  solids  are  not  to  be  given.  The  letters  of  the 
alpliabet  to  be  examined,  and  the  number  and  direction  of  their  lines  to  be  deter- 
nuned. 

6th  step. — ^To  determine  the  length  of  different  measures,  learn  their  names,  and 
practice  the  introductory  lessons  on  Form  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  II. 

6^  step. — ^The  course  of  lessons  on  Form  in  **  Model  Lessons,"  part  II. 

TIL  ANDCXta — 1st  step:  A  Domestic  Animal. — A  picture  or  a  stuffed  sped- 
men  may  be  shown.    The  children  to  be  encouraged  in  talking  about  ii,  to  tmr 
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what  they  observe  or  know,  without  reference  to  any  amingement,  tlie  aim  of  the 
instruction  being  to  elicit  observation,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expr&tsion,  and 
especially  to  encourage  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  inferior  crea- 
tion. At  this  stage  it  is  well  sometimes  to  allow  tlie  cJiildreu  themselves  to  pro- 
pose the  animal  that  they  are  to  talk  about 

2fid  step :  A  DmnMtic  Anunal. — Children  to  name  its  parts,  color,  size,  and 
appearance.  An  attempt  should  be  made  ui  this  stage,  at  a  little  arrangement  oi 
the  subject,  but  it  sliould  not  be  too  rigidly  required.  One  principal  object  should 
be  to  encourage  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  lower  animalM. 

Srd  step :  A  Doinentic  Animal. — Children  to  describe  tlie  uses  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, their  ditferent  actions,  and  yrith  what  limb  they  perform  any  action,  the 
sounds  they  make,  our  duties  with  respect  to  them,  <bc.  Tli*'se  alternate  weekly 
with 

Ath  step :  Animals  and  Human  Body, — Tlie  children  to  describe  where  the 
differeut  parts  of  the  human  body  are  situated,  and  to  compare  tliose  parts  with 
tlie  parts  of  animals,  pointing  out  in  what  they  are  alike,  in  wliat  tliey  differ,  and 
how  fitted  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  man,  or  of  the  ditferent  aniinala  See  course 
in  **  Model  Lessons,"  part  L 

bth  step  :  Wild  Animals. — Children  to  tell  their  parts,  color,  size,  and  appear- 
ance  ;  to  point  out  how  particularly  distinguished,  and  to  learn  somcthmg  of  their 
habits  and  residence  ;  being  led  to  perceive  how  the  animal  is  titted  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  its  habits  and  locaUty. 

VIIL  Plants. — 1<^  step. — Naming  the  parts  of  plants,  and  telling  their  uses 
to  man  as  food,  <&& 

2nd  step. — See  course  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  IL 

IX.  Number. — 1st  step :  First  Idea  of  Number. — The  idea  of  the  numbers 
from  I  to  6  or  6,  to  be  developed  by  the  use  of  the  ball  frame  and  miscellaneous 
objects,  lis  exemplified  in  ReinerV  introductory  lesson,  **  Lessons  on  Number,"  re- 
pnnted,  by  permission  of  tlie  autlior,  for  the  use  of  the  teacliers  of  the  institution, 
m  **  Papers  on  Anthemetic  ;*'  to  wliich  may  be  added  many  additional  exercises, 
such  as  those  in  the  1st  and  2nd  sections  of  **  Arithmetic  for  young  Ckildren,"  &c 

2nd  step :  First  Idea  of  Number. — ^ITie  idea  of  the  numbers  from  6  to  10  to  be 
developed  by  tlie  use  of  me  ball  frame,  as  before ;  also  the  first  and  second  exer- 
dses  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  i^  to  be  used  as  directed  in  tliat  work. 

Zrdstep:  Addition  ana  Subtraction. — The  remaining  exercise  under  section!, 
also  the  wnole  of  the  exercises  on  subtraction  in  the  same  work. 

4M  step. — The  more  difficult  exercises  in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  L,  <&&,  aocoin- 
panied  by  selected  exercises  from  **  Arithmetic  for  Children." 

6th  step  :  The  Four  Simple  Rules. — Exercises  on  the  four  simple  rules,  in  num- 
ber from  10  to  100,  from  **  Papers  on  Arithmetic,"  and  ** Lessons  on  Number;" 
also  simple  explanations  of  the  rules,  leading  the  children  to  think  of  the  opera- 
tion they  have  been  performing ;  also,  by  numerous  exercises,  to  lead  them  to 
perceive  some  of  the  general  properties  of  number.  * 

X.  Color. — 1st  step. — Selecting  colors  aocording  to  a  pattern  shown,  and  ar- 
rangincr  colors,  no  names  being  used. 

2nd  step. — Learning  the  names  of  Uie  different  colors,  and  selecting  them  when 
called  for  by  name. 

Zrd  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  colors  and  shades  of  colors,  and  prO" 
ducing  examples  from,  surroundmg  objects ;  with  exercises  on  beads  of  differeot 
colors. 

Uh  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  shades  of  color,  and  producing  examples 
from  memory. 

6th  step.^The  lessons  in  this  step  to  be  given  on  a  specific  color ;  the  children 
are  also  to  learn  from  seeing  them  mixed,  how  the  secondary  colon  are  produced 
from  the  primary. 

XL  Drawing. — From  the  age  of  the  juveniles,  and  also  from  drawing  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  **  Galleiy  Lessons,"  the  following  course  of  exercises  can- 
not be  so  well  arranged  into  stagias  for  the  various  echoed  ^t  is  also  thought 
desirable  that  one  of  the  courses  of  lessons  should  be  presented  in  a  coothmoui 
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form,  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  exercise  which  they  are  blended  to  give  to 
the  mind  may  be  observed.  The  courses  form  two  series  of  exercises,  oommenoed 
in  the  iufiuitrschool,  and  completed  in  the  juvenile-schooL 

First  Series — To  Exercise  the  Eye  alone, 

Me<uurifig  relaiively. — Let  the  children  determine  the  relative  length  of  lines 
drawn  in  the  same  direction  on  the  slate,  t.  «.,  which  is  longest,  wliich  is  shortest^ 
Ac.  Whenever  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  prove  who  is  correct,  by  mea- 
Buring. 

Determine  the  relative  length  of  lines  drawn  in  different  directions  on  the 
■late. 

Determine  the  relative  distances  between  dots  made  on  the  slate. 

Determine  the  relative  difference  of  the  distances  between  different  parallel 
lines.   - 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  angles. 

Determine  tlic  relative  degree  of  inclination  of  lines  firom  the  perpendicular- 
first,  by  comparing  them  with  a  perpendicular  line,  drawn  on  another  part  of  the 
slate — and  atterwards  without  tliis  assistance. 

Tlie  same  exercise  with  horizontal  lines. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  circles,  and  then  of  portions  of  circles. 

Children  called  out  to  divide  straight  lines,  drawn  m  different  directions,  into 
2,  8,  4,  (&c^  equal  or  given  parts,  the  others  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  operation  has  been  done. 

The  above  exercise  repeated  with  curved  lines  in  different  directions. 

Note. — Sevenil  of  the  al)ove  exercises  may  be  applied  to  the  lengths,  <fcc,  of 
the  objects  and  pictures  in  the  room. 

Measuring  by  current  Standards. — The  teacher  to  give  the  children  the  idea  of 
an  inch,  nail,  quarter  of  a  yard,  foot,  half  a  yard,  and  yard,  wliich,  at  first,  should 
be  drawn  in  a  conspicuous  place,  fur  the  whole  class  to  see. 

To  decide  the  length  of  lines. — First  practice  the  children  upon  the  inch,  then 
upon  the  nail,  and  so  on  up  to  the  yard ;  continually  referring  to  tlie  standard 
measures. 

Note. — Tliese  exercises  should  be  continued  until  the  eye  can  decide  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Determining  &)e  length  of  lines  combined  in  various  rectilinear  geometrical 
figiires. 

Determining  the  circimiference  or  girth  of  various  objects. 

Determining  distances  of  greater  extent,  such  as  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
room,  the  play-ground,  <&&,  &c 

Measuring  by  any  given  Standard. — ^Measuring  sizes,  heights,  lengths,  dkc^  by 
any  given  standard. 

How  often  a  given  standard  will  occupy  any  given  space,  with  respect  to  su- 
perficies. 

*     Second  Series — 7h  Exercise  both  the  Eye  and  Hand 

Before  commencing  these  exercises,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  children 
instruction  (in  a  class  around  the  large  slate)  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pencil,  the  position  of  the  hand  in  drawing  lines  in  various  directions.  Thia 
will  oe  found  to  diminish  the  labor  of  attending  to  each  individual  separately.  In- 
struction as  to  tiie  position  of  the  body  may  be  left  till  the  children  are  placed  at 
the  deska 

Note. — The  standard  measures,  used  previously,  should  be  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  placed  conspicuously  before  the  class  in  some  manner,  both  horizontally 
and  perpendicularly,  m  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  them. 

llie  children  to  practice  drawing  straight  lines  in  different  directions,  gradually 
increasing  them  in  length.  First  perpendicular,  second  horizontal,  third  right  ob> 
lique,  fourth  left  oblique. 

To  draw  lines  of  given  lengths  and  directions. 

To  divide  the  lines  they  draw  into  given  parts. 

To  draw  curved  lines  in  different  direction**,  gradually  increasing  in 

To  try  how  many  angles  they  can  make  with  2, 8,  4,  <&&,  lines. 
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To  try  what  they  can  make  of  2,  3, 4,  <bc.,  curved  lines.  Then  proceeding  to 
c  )pie3 ;  first  copying  those  formed  of  straight  lines,  then  those  of  curved  lines. 

To  draw  from  copiea 

Note. — Tn  the  course  of  formin<^  figures  out  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

XTL  Geogbapht. — !«/  »tep. — Ifhe  course  consists  of  the  following  series  of  les- 
sons :  1.  The  cardinal  points.  2.  The  semi-cardinal  points.  3.  The  necessity  of 
having  fixed  points.  4.  The  relative  position  of  objects.  6.  The  boundaries  of 
the  8chool-room.  6.  The  boundaries  of  the  play-ground.  7.  The  relative  distances 
of  the  parts  and  objects  of  the  school-room.  8.  The  relative  distances  of  the  parts 
anrl  furniture  of  the  school-room  marked  on  a  map,  drawn  on  the  large  slate  or 
black  board  with  chalk,  before  the  children.  9.  The  scale  of  a  mapi  10.  Thtt 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  different  places  on  a  map  of  the  peighboifaooA 
11.  The  imp  of  England.    12.  The  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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or 
ENGLAND. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Biber,  and  Mr.  Greaves,  (each  of 
whom  spent  several  months  at  Yverdun,  and  subsequently  made  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,)  and  especially  through  the  labors  of  the  Infant  School 
Society,  a  knowledge  of  Pestalozzi^s  educational  principles  and  methods 
has  been  gradually  infused  into  the  popular  schools  of  England.  The 
following  syllabus  of  ^^  Lessons  an  Bducation^^^  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  Pestalozzi  is  now  recognized  as  authority  in  the  best  infant  schools 
of  Great  Britain. 

Extracts  prom  Syllabus  op  Lbssons  on  EDacATioN,  givbn   to  Students 
IN  Training  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. 

I. — The  Principles  op  Education  as  set  forth  by  Pestalozzi. 

1.  On  the  Aim  proposed  by  Pettalozzi  in  Education. — This  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered— Mistakes  with  respect  lo — The  true  aim  of  education  as  it  respects  knowledge 
— intellectual  and  moral  character — Social  relations — Moral  and  reliKious  duties-— 
Frincii)les  on  which  baited — The  proper  wo^k  of  the  Teacher  reduced — Results. 

2.  The  Influence  of  a  good  Education. — The  little  that  has  t»een  done  by  education  as 
Hitherto  pursued — Causes  of  this — influence  of  a  good  education  on  thought,  feeling, 
sentiment,  opinion,  &c. — Different  senses  in  which  the  child  may  be  said  to  be  father 
of  the  man — Influence  of  education  established  from  examples — Necessity  of  faith  ia 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher — Incidental  and  systematic  education, 
difTernnce  Iietween — The  Teacher  to  form  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
round  the  child — Means  of  effecting  this. 

3.  Education^  Organic. — Organs  and  organized  bodies  considered  to  illustrate  this— 
DifTen-nce  between  growth  from  within  carried  on  by  organic  action  or  development, 
end  increase  from  without  effected  by  accretion — Application — Difference  between 
ordinary  elementary  education  and  elementary  education  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi 
— Deductions  as  to  liberty,  activity,  and  power — l*he  application,  especially  as  lo 
lilierty,  in  the  school-room  and  play-xround.  ^ 

4.  On  EdtuMtion  being  an  entire  Work. — Pestalozzi*8  motto,  "  Education  has  to  work 
on  the  heati,  the  hand,  and  the  heart" — Dugald  Stewart  on  the  same  point — Pestalozzi 
introduced  the  principle  into  popular  education — The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  moral, — Mistakes  that  have  l>een  made  as  to  Pestalozzi*s  practice — Pesta- 
lozzi's  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  elements  of  a  child^s  nature, 
and  method  of  dealing  with  each. 

5.  Education  thould  aim  at  the  Gradual  and  Progressive  Development  of  the  Faculties. — 
Examples  of  graduated  and  progressive  instruction  as — Proceeding  from  realities  to 
signs,  first  natural,  then  artificial — From  particular  facts  to  general  truths — From  what 
is  simfile  to  what  is  complex — From  the  exercise  of  observation  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
ceptioii — From  the  conception  of  material  things  to  abstract  ideas,  &C. — The  first  step 
— to  find  something  analogous  in  the  experience  of  the  child  to  the  subject  presentea, 
thus  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — The  child  to  be  firm  on  one  step 
before  proceeding  to  the  next — The  extent  to  which  graduation  should  be  carried — Ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided — The  gradu^ions  not  to  be  too  minute  to  prevent  healthy 
exercise. 

6.  Education  should  be  Harmonious. — The  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties,  not  singly 
and  apart,  but  simultaneously. 

7.  Fhe  Character  or  Spirit  of  Education. — **  Not  to  teach  religion  alone  but  all  things 
religiously  " — Illustration  drawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body — £i- 
emplification  of  this  spirit  in  the  instruction,  general  management,  and  discipline  of  the 
■cbool — Results  to  be  expected. 

8.  Early  Education  chiejly  by  Intuition. — What  is  meant  by  intuition — Ezamplee-* 
Value  of  what  is  learned  fnim  experience — Early  education  to  lead  to  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  books — When  commenced  with  l)ooks  the  mind  often  loaded  with  words  con- 
veying no  definite  meaning  to  children — The  powers  of  tlie  mind  in  consequence  ofiea 
cramped — Intuitive  teaching  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Pestalozzi*8  system-;— CSoD- 
Bvction  between  intuitive  and  logical  knowledge — The  assistance  Uie  fimrmer  gives  W 
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the  Utter — Difference  between  the  instruction  of  infants  and  juveniles,  the  one  mainly 
intuitive,  the  other  principally  logical. 

9.  Difference  between  Eduaxtton  and  luMtructton. — An  idea  put  forth  stroniily  dy  Pesta* 
lozzi — Origin  and  application  of  the  words — Points  of  difference — Instruction  com- 
municated (though  the  subject  may  be  clearly  explained)  docs  not  uroduoe  the  same 
goo<l  cfi'ect,  as  instruction  employed  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline — The  proper 
bearing  of  this  distinction  on  the  lessons  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Education  of  a  Mised  Character. — ^What  this  means^-Principle  on  which  basea— 
Examples — Edncation  should  be  practical  as  well  as  preceptive — JUustraird  by  the 
Teacher  as  well  as  enforced  upon  the  child — Applied  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
lively — Direct  instruction  to  be  followed  by  study — Public  education  united  with 
private  and  domestic — Children  to  be  carried  rapidly  over  some  subjects  to  develop 
power  and  ener^ey, — slowly  over  others  to  give  habits  of  minute  investigation — Subjects 
of  instruction  enumerated. 

11.  Systems  of  Education. — Application  of  the  word  system — Views  generally  taken 
of  sy.steiiis  of  eoucalion — Characteristics  of  the  chief  popular  systems,  especially  thoae 
of  Stow  and  Pestalozzi — The  one  teaching  chiefly  through  words  "picturing  out,"  as 
it  is  called,  the  other  by  things  and  words  in  their  appropriate  place — The  specious 
Roast  of  selecting  what  is  good  from  every  system — -The  motto,  **  That  is  the  best 
system  which  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  under  the  best  discipline,"  a  test — The 
system  of  Pestalozzi  founded  on  principles  and  adapted  to  the  human  mind,  conse- 
quently a  philosophical  system,  might  be  called  the  natural  system — Different  value 
of  principles  and  plans — Illustration  of  this  shown  in  the  different  kinds  of  value  apper* 
taining  to  wheat  and  bread — Advantage  of  principles  in  every  thing — Many  Teachen 
appreciate  plans  only — Principles  the  only  true  and  aafe  guide. 

12.  Summary  of  the  leading  Principles  of  Pestaloxn. 

1.  Education  ought  to  he  essentially  religious  and  moral. 

2.  Education  ought  to  be  essentially  organic  and  complete,  and  not  mechanical,  su- 
perficial, and  partial,  it  should  penetrate  and  regulate  the  entire  being. 

3.  Education  ought  to  be  free  and  natural  instead  of  being  cramF>ed,  confined,  sur- 
rile — The  child  should  have  sufficient  liberty  to  manifest  decidedly  his  individual 
character. 

-   4.  Eklucation  oueht  to  be  harmonious  in  all  its  parts — It  should  be  so  caVrie^on  that 
all  the  natural  faculties,  and  all  the  ac({uired  knowledge  agree  and  harmonize 
^  '  5.  Education  should  be  based  on  intuition,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the 
subject  to  be  learned. 

6.  Education  should  be  gradual  and  progressive,  united  in  all  parts,  like  a  chaia, 
forming  a  continued  series  without  gaps. 

7.  Ffducation  should  be  of  a  mixed  character,  uniting  the  private  and  the  public ;  it 
should  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the  social  and  domestic  spirit. 

'  -6.  Education  should  be  synthetical — every  thing  taught  should  be  first  reduced  into 
its  elemrnts  by  the  Teacher. 

9  Education  should  be  practical,  drawing  its  means  of  development  from  the  actual 
circumstances  of  life. 

II. — ^Thb  Art  or  Tbachino. 

1. — INTRODUCTORY  COaRSB. 

1 .  Instructions  as  to  the  Mode  of  giwng  Famdiar  or  Conversational  Lessons^  and  on  the 
subjects  chosen  for  such  lessons  in  the  Practicing  Schools  of  the  Institution. 

2.  The  Examination  and  Analysis  of  Lessons  selected  from  **  Modd  Lessons^*  a  work 
published  by  the  Society. 

3.  Drawing  out  Sketches  of  Lessons  on  vanous  Subjecta^  taking  those  before  analjrzed 
as  examples. 

4.  Different  Methods  of  giving  Lessons  Comttared^  with  a  view  to  point  out  which  are 
bad  ana  which  good,  also  the  methods  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

5.  Oti  the  Art  of  Questioning. — The  importance  of  understanding  this  art — One  of  the 
plans  of  teaching  much  used  by  Pestalozzi — Different  objects  in  view  in  questioning- 
Questions  which  only  exercise  memory — Advantages  of  questioning — Rules  to  be  ob 
served  and  mistakes  avoided — Examples  of  diffierent  kinds  of  questions — Of  a  train  ikT 
questions-— Practice  in  the  art  of  questioning. 

2. — ON   OALLBRT   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Introduction. — ^The  nature  and  importance  of  gallery  instruction — Children  brotunt 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Teacher — FaciUty  thus  afforded  for  securing  onfer, 
attention,  progress,  moral  training—  Value  in  economising  labor — ^The  principle  of  sue* 
0999  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers — Extent  to  which  Teachers 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  sympathy — Its  abuses— Duties  connected  with  gallery 
instruction. 

S.  Fnpmwimn  of  Amsdw.— Directions  for  making  a  good  sketch — Advantages  of  a 
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fiill  sketch — Importance  of  determining  beforehand  the  chief  points  of  the  lesson,  and 
the  method  of  working  them  out.  , 

3.  Tke  Subject  matter. — Importance  of  attention  to  quantity  and  quality — Rules  bj 
which  to  t)e  guided,  and  the  principles  upon  which  based — Advantage  of  clear  and  nat- 
ural arrangement — The  ideas  to  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  minds  of  the  children- 
sufficient  t>ut  not  too  much  new  matter  to  be  presented  properly,  it  being  almost  **  as 
important  how  children  learn  as  what  they  learn." 

4.  The  Sutnmary. — Definition  of  a  summary — The  qualities  of  a  good  summary — Its 
uses — Various  ways  of  making  a  summary — Advantage  of  its  being  well  committed  to 
memory  or  written  out  by  the  children. 

5.  Applicatiorr  of  Moral  md  Religunu  Letsoru. — The  nature  of  this  application  e&- 
plained — The  import-ance  o(  applyitig  moral  and  reli^^ious  instruction — Of  requiring  the 
children  to  make  the  application  themselves — What  is  meant  by  impression — Causes  of 
failure  in  making  religious  instruction  impressive. 

6.  Order,  Interest^  and  Attention. — The  importance  of  order — Causes  of  disorder — 
Various  means  of  obtaining  and  regaining  order — Difference  between  order  and  stiff* 
ness  or  restraint — Importance  of  exciting  interest — Means  of  doing  it — Difference  be 
tween  healthful  activity  of  mind  and  excitement — Attention  how  to  be  obtained  and 
kept  up.  I 

7.  The  Exercise  to  b/ riven  to  the  Minds  of  Children. — Importance  of  producing  activity 
of  the  mind — Amount  of  mental  exercise  to  be  given — Means  of  giving  it — Teachers  teU 
too  much — Ways  of  doing  so,  and  causes. 

8.  The  Manner  of  the  Teacher. — Importance  of  manner,  especially  with  young  chil- 
dren— Different  kinds  of  manner — How  each  affects  children — The  power  of  a  decided 
manner — Its  abuse — The  effects  of  the  voice  in  exciting  different  feelings — Tones  of 
voice  suited  to  different  subjects. 

9.  Attention  to  the  whole  GfaUery. — Temptations  to  attend  to  a  few  children  only- 
Effects — Means  of  keeping  up  general  attention — Difficulties  where  a  gallery  is  unhap- 
pily composed  of  children  of  different  degrees  of  attainment — How  in  part  to  be 
obviated. 

10.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  Incidental  Circumstaneeat  eepeciaUy  in  Moral  Training.— 
Enumeration  of  those  which  most  commonly  occur  in  a  gallery,  and  also  in  the  play- 
ground— The  influence  that  the  notice  of  incidental  circumstances  has  on  the  chilAren, 
as  weMMn  an  intellectual  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view — Cautions  against  the  abuse  of 
this  practice. 

11.  On  the  Language  given  to  Children. — Relation  of  language  to  ideas — Right  time  of 
supplying  language — Necessity  for  clearness  and  simplicity-^Fine  words  and  technical 
tenns  to  be  avoided. 

3.^-ON   CLASS   INSTRUCTION. 

•  Use  of  class  lessons — Mechanical  arrangements — Apparatus — Amount  of  class  in- 
struction to  be  given — Subjects. 

4.— ON  THE   SUBJECTS   OF  INSTRUCTION,   ETC.,   PROPER  FOR  AN   INFANT   SCHOOL. 

I.  On  the  Principles  that  should  Regulate. — The  choice  of  subjects  should  be  suitable  to 
the  children's  age — Elementary  character  of  the  subjects — Necessity  of  having  a  gen- 
eral design  in  each  course  of  lessons,  as  well  as  a  particular  design  in  each  lesson — 
The  importance  of  the  instruction  being  of  a  graduated  character— Of  its  coipmencing 
at  the  right  starting  point — Subjects  should  be  varied — The  reason  and  principles  upon 
which  this  is  founded. 

2'  The  subject  stated. — Color — Object  in  view  in  lessons  on  color,  and  their  suitable- 
ness to  this  object  and  to  infant  minds — The  graduated  course  of  these  lessons,  with 
refecence  to  the  work  published  by  the  Society,  entitled,  **  Chraduated  course  of  InstruC' 
tionfor  Infant  Schools  and  Nurseries*^ — Methods  to  he  adopted  in  giving  lessons — Prin- 
ciples to  l>c  deduced. 

X  The  other  subjects  treated  in  a  similar  manner — Form — Sise — Weight — Place- 
Number — Physical  actions  and  employments — Sounds,  including  practice  in  sinking- 
Common  objects — Pictures  of  common  objects — Drawing  before  children — Human 
body — Animals — Plants — Language — Reading,  Spelling,  Writing — Pieces  of  poetry- 
Moral  instruction — Religious  instruction. 

5. — ON  THE   SUBJECTS    OF   INSTRUCTION,   ETC.,   PROPER   FOR   A  JUTENILE   SCHOOL. 

I.  Points  in  which  a  Jtn^enile  School  differs  from  an  Infant  School. — As  to  its  oreanisa- 
tion— Division  of  time — Classification  of  children — Home-work — Employment  of  Pupil- 
Teachers — Subjects  of  instruction  calling  the  reasoning  powers  more  into  exercise— 
Method  of  giving  such  subjects  a  more  continuous  and  systematic  character — Mode  of 
treating  the  children — Morally,  throwing  them  more  upon  their  own  responsibi»ity— 
Intellectually,  making  them  more  independent  of  their  Teachers,  and  more  accustomeo 
to  gain  information  and  knowledge  from  books,  teaching  them  early  "  to  learn  how  to 
learn,"  i.  e.,  to  be  self-educators. 
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in. — ^The  School-room,  ab  to  it*  Arrangement  and  Management. 

1.  Thf  School-room. — Influence  of  the  api>earance  of  the  school-room  on  fhe  rhil- 
ilren's  character — Its  effect  on  visitors — Desks  and  their  arrangement — Clenning — Vcn 
filation — Tempcniture — Order  and  decoration — Apparatus — What  it  is — lis  right  appro 
( ialioa — Care  to  he  taken  of  it. 

2.  The  Opening  of  a  Neto  School^  <fe. — Preliminary  steps  to  lie  taken — Difficulties — 
Spirit  in  which  to  commence — Plans  to  be  adopted — Admission  of  children — Register 
and  other  l)ouks — Payments. 

3.  The  Organization  of  a  School. — What  it  means — Importance  of  good  organization — 
IMiins  to  he  adopted — Treatnieiit  of  new  scholars — Points  requiring  attention,  as  time- 
t&hles.  proerammeH,  disTrihutinn  of  work,  &c. 

4.  Division  or  Classification  of  the  Children. — Importance  of  classification  of  the  chil- 
dren of  an  Infant  School — Too  much  neglected  nilherto^The  advantage  seen  in  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  Institution — Arrangement  in  galleries  and  classes — Principle 
upon  which  this  is  made,  of  proficiency,  not  age  or  size — The  difficuliies  of  Infant 
Schools,  when  Teachers  liave  no  assistance. 

5.  Regular  cmd  puncJwd  Attendance,  and  the  means  of  insuring  it. — Importance  of  the 
Buliject — Different  causes  of  irregular  attendance — Method  of  dealing  with  each — 
Means  for  Kecuring  attendHnce,  supplying  a  good  education,  having  well  defined  and 
positive  niles — Quarterly  pre-payinent — Punctual  attendance — How  much  de{>ending 
on  the  TcHcher's  own  habits — Closing  the  door  at  a  fixed  hour — Visiting  the  parents,  &c. 

6.  The  Dinner  htmr  and  arrangtnientg  for  it. — The  Teacher's  presence  necessary — Its 
inconvenience  considered — The  social  and  moral  eflfects  of  superintending  children  at 
dinner. 

7.  Xhe  Physical  State  of  the  Children. — Teacher's  duties  with  respect  to  health, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness — Duties  of  parents  not  to  l>e  too  much  interfcrred  with — 
Means  of  cultivating  cleanliness,  neatness,  &c. — The  cfTecU. 

8.  The  Play-ground. — Physical  education — Its  importance — Provision  to  be  made 
for  its  connection  with  a  school — Advantages  of  the  play -ground  in  reference  to  moral 
instruction  and  moral  training—Its  hearing  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Teacher — 
Their  objections  answered — Tact  required  in  the  superintendence  of  the  play -ground — 
Apparatus,  games,  &c — Time  to  be  allotted  to  exercise — Objections  of  parents  met. 

9.  Monitors^  Pupil-  Teachers,  and  Paid- Assistants. — Monitors,  these  **  necessary  evils,** 
as  they  have  l)een  call^'d,  fast  disapfiearing — Still  often  found  useful — Relative  value- 
of  Monitors  and  Pupil-Teachers,  and  principle  on  which  to  \rfi  ascertained — The  de- 
partments of  laltor  for  which  each  l>est  fitted — Pestalozzi's  method  of  preparing  Musi- 
tors,  and  the  work  allotted  them — Instruction  of  Pupil-Teachers,  general  and  specinl-m 
Their  managei^jent — Special  cases  examined — Pupil-Teachers  almost  essential  to  a 
good  school,  and  amply  repay  labors  of  first  year  or  two — to  be  early  trained  to  "  self- 
education" — When  so  trained  a  great  relief  to  the  Teacher — Always  to  be  had  where 
practicable. 

10.  Examinatims,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public — The  parents — ^The  Teacher — 
The  design  and  sp>ecial  advantages  of  each — Manner  of  conducting  them — Abuses — 
Addresses  to  parents  a  most  desirable  adjunct — Suitable  topics  for  such  addresses. 

11.  Holidays,  their  nse  and  number — Never  to  be  given  at  fairs,  wakes,  &c. — Not 
generally  desired  by  children  in  a  well-conducted  school. 

12.  Dealing  with  Parents. — Position  of  the  parent — Its  relation  tothe  Teacher— Con-- 
elusions — The  double  duty  of  a  Teacher  to  the  parent  and  the  school — Course  to  be- 
taken—Necessity of  a  conciliatory  manner  in  dealing  with  parents  who  will  not  submit; 
to  rules — On  punishing  children  at  the  request  of  parents. 

13.  Visitors,  special  and  casual — Connection  of  the  former  with  the  school — Attention 
and  courtesy  due  to  them — How  far  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  school  may  be  changed' 
for  visitors — Their  suggestions — Spirit  in  which  to  be  taken — Use  to  be  made  of  tl^em. 

14.  Inspectors. — The  peculiar  character  of  their  office— Inspection  always  to.  be  ob-. 
tained  when  practicable — Its  value  to  a  good  Teacher — Their  view  of  a  school  con-' 
trasted  with  tnat  of  the  Teacher — Their  relation  as  well  to  the  Teacher  as  to  the  Pat- 
ron— The  Teacher's  best  friend — Inspection  anticipated — Preparation  to  be  made — 
Lessons  to  be  given  l)efore  Inspector,  as  at  other  times. 

15.  Patrons  and  Committees. — Relation  to  the  school — Claims — The  blessing  of  a 
good  Patron — Difficulties  with  Patrons  or  Committees — The  self-will  and  pride  of  a 
Teacher  not  to  be  mistaken  for  conscience,  or  the  love  of  doing  good — Principles  ^nd 
ends  to  be  kept  in  view  rather  than  plans — Not  to  thwart  or  oppose  even  when  not  con 
Tinced — to  give  way  in  minor  matters  if  vital  points  are  untouched — Circumatancet 
which  appear  to  justify  giving  up  a  school. 

IV. — ^ThB  GrOVERNMBNT  OF  A  SqHOOL. 

1.  77te  Aofur*  and  Object  of  this  Goftemment. — All  plaQB  ofgovemment,  if  good,  mutt 
oe  adapted  to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  human  nature — Qualificationa  required  in 
order  to  govern  well — Importance  of  governmenf  in  a.  ■chool,  as  often  giving  to  the 
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child  first  ideas  of  Hubordinntion — Essential  also  to  the  comfort  of  the  Teacher— To 
the  pro^rress  and  happiness  of  the  children — Disorder  the  master  defect  of  many  school* 
— Dislike  lo  Teachers  often  caused  by  misgovernment. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Action  in  Childhood  required  in  order  to  Govern 
well. — The  principles  enumerated — Their  importance — Scripture  references  on  the  in- 
fluence of  habits — Wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  seen  in  the  early  formation 
and  power  of  habits — Difficulty  of  ascertaining  motives — Importance  of  knowing  them — 
The  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  governing  a  school. 

3-  Parental  Government. — Different  kind  of  rule  as  to  their  spirit — The  political— 
The  niilitarj' — The  family — Characteristics  of  each — Reasonableness  of  requiring  the 
parental  spirit  in  Twachers — In  what  it  consists — Effects  of  possessing  the  spirit — The 
parental  spirit  manifested  by  God — Seen  in  Christ — The  parental  spirit  should  govern 
our  schools — Our  debt  to  Pestalozzi  for  advocating  it  so  powerfully — His  fundamental 
principle  in  all  moral  development  and  training. 

4.  Aii/Aon7y-— Meaning  of  the  term — Abuses  of  authority — Modem  mistakes — Import- 
ance of  authority  in  the  school-room — How  to  be  used — Adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the 
child — Mistakes  as  to  governing  by  love  alone — Rules  to  be  adopted  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  authority. 

5.  KindtuM. — Distinguished  from  other  affections — Love  essential  to  a  Teacher — 
Shock  often  received  Iw  children  when  transferred  from  a  mother  to  an  unkind 
Teacher — Influence  of  Kindness — Principles  on  which  based — Manner  of  carrying 
them  out — Caution  against  extremes. 

6.  Justice. — Definition — Temptations  to  partiality — Children's  appreciation  of  jus 
tice — Written  rules  often  useful. 

7.  Fear. — Its  abuses  as  a  principle  of  government  shown  in  the  conduct  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  nurses — The  use  of  fear  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  child,  ana  conse- 
quently its  use  by  the  Teacher — Cautions. 

8.  Influence. — What  it  is  to  eovem  with  the  will  of  a  child — Means  of  obtaining  in- 
flcnce — its  true  value  both  in  tne  Infant  and  Juvenile  School. 

9.  Appeal  to  Principle. — Nature  of  principle,  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong — Relative 

g>8ition  among  motives  of  action — Advantages — The  nesult,  self-government^  &c.— 
erfection  of  a  school  as  to  government,  when  good  conduct  proceeds  fn)m  principle. 

10.  prevention. — Importance  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  government  of  a 
school — Children  to  have  full  occupation — To  associate  pleasure  with  learning- 
Teacher  to  call  in  aid  the  public  opinion  of  the  school — To  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
parents. 

11.  Rewards. — What  they  are — How  they  act — Injurious  as  being  an  artificial  ex- 
citement— As  giving  wrong  views  both  of  justice  and  merit — As  rousing  a  mercenaiy 
spirit — As  exciting  vanity  and  pride — Means  to  be  used  to  make  promised  rewards  an> 
necessary — Example  of  Hofwyl — From  our  Infant  Schools — The  highest  motives  to  be 
cultivated— Animal  motives  to  be  properly  directed — Different  ways  of  rewarding 
merit — Value  of  a  reward  consists  not  in  the  actual  value  of  what  is  bestowed,  but  in 
the  association  created — Reward  occasional  and  not  expected — When  it  is  not  an  in- 
centive to  exertion,  but  a  proof  that  merit  is  recognized,  it  gives  the  idea  of  justice. 

12.  Punishments. — Nature,  design,  and  spirit — Difference  between  punishment,  cor- 
rection, and  discipline — The  true  end  of  punishment — Mistakes  of  the  passionate 
Teacher — Effects  of  these  on  the  child — Puninhment  should  arise  out  of  the  fault— 
Grod*s  dealings  with  us  our  example — Natural  punishments  enumerated — Children  to 
be  shown  the  connection  Ijetween  sin  and  punishment — An  unvarying  punistmient  im* 
possible — Should  differ  according  to  character  and  disposition,  and  the  nature  of  faults, 
&c. — Evils  of  severe  punishments — Importance  of  discrimination — Public  exposure  as 
a  punishment — Spirit  that  leads  a  teacher  to  expose  her  pupils  for  her  own  gratifica- 
tion— Effects  of  exposure  on  different  dispositions,  and  on  spectators— Corporal  pun- 
ishment— Former  and  present  practice  contrasted — Opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  aitd  I>r. 
Bryce — Pestalozzi's  rules  for  using  it — Its  absence  in  a  good  school — Expulsion  when 
to  be  resorted  to — Circumstances  to  attend  it. 

13.  £mu/a/ton.— Nature  of  the  principle — Usual  application — Meaning  of  the  word- 
Natural  emulation,  distinguished  from  Scripture  emulation— "  Oenerous  rivalry,**  and 
**  rivalry  a  means  of  self-knowledge,"  false  ideas — Natural  emulation  not  to  be  stima- 
lated — Difficulties  of  a  Teacher  not  using  emulation — Substitute*  for  it,  as — Deaite  lo 
overoome  difficulties— To  gain  knowledge — ^To  please  a  much-loved  Teacher,  6lc 
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tiPEoncEN  OF  Lessons  Giysk  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and 
CoLONLUi  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Socibtt. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  different  teachers  in  the  Institution  to  draw 
up  sketches  of  the  lessons  thej  have  to  give,  and  these  sketches  are  here 
inserted  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is 
graduated,  and  that  the  system  may  he  seen  at  work  as  a  whole.  The 
first  lesson  begins  with  pupils  of  three  and  four  years  old ;  the  last  is 
to  the  students  under  training.  The  lessons  are  given,  in  these  exam- 
ples, by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Institution,  and  not  by  those  who 
are  learning  the  art  of  teaching. 

I4ESSON  GIVEN  TO  THE  LOWEST  DIVISION  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. — NUMBER. 

The  Superintendent  explained  to  the  company  that  the  object  of  the  lesson 
lo  be  given  was  to  develop  the  idea  of  Four. 

Sketch, 

1st — I  shall  exercise  the  children  in  the  number  3,  to  aaoertain  whether  they 
have  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  for  example,  I  will  call  a  child  to  bring  me  3  pointers 
from  among  many,  then  3  bottles,  &^  To  give  the  idea  of  4,  I  will  add  1 
pointer  to  the  3  pointers,  1  bottle  to  the  3  bottles,  Ac^  and  make  the  children 
observe  and  repeat  alter  me,  as  I  point,  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  Ac 

2d. — To  ascertain  whether  they  connect  the  right  idea  with  the  name,  I  will 
ask  them  to  bring  me  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  kc 

3d. — To  see  if  they  can  apply  the  names  themselves,  I  will  hold  up  4  bottles, 
4  pointers,  Ac.,  and  ge't  them  to  tell  me  how  many  there  are.  , 

Lastly,  I  will  make  them  go  over  together,  in  succession,  the  numbers  they 
have  learnt,  that  they  may  obtain  an  intuitivo  pcnx^ption  of  enumeration,  1 
bottle,  2  bottles,  Ac ;  after  this  mak^  them  say,  1,  2,  3,  4,  several  times. 

Teacher, — ^I  should  like  A  little  child  to  bring  me  8  bottles.  Let  Charles  bring 
them. 

The  child  named  brought  2« 

7*.— Is  he  right  I 
S&osral. — No. 
T.— Who  can  do  it! 
Several. — I  can. 

A  little  boy  rose  at  the  bidding  of  the  teacher,  and  brought  aaothar  bottle  to 
her,  making  up  the  number  3 
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T, — Now  vfho  can  bring  mo  8  (thellsl  (pointing  to  some  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.) 
/Several — I  can. 
Jl— Let  Emma  bring  them. 

The  little  girl  referred  to  brought  the  proper  number. 

T. — Now  who  can  bring  me  8  pointers  ?  (referring  to  some  siOaJI  pieces  of  wood 
nscd  Id  the  instruction  of  the  children.) 
A  Utile  Girl. — I  can. 

The  child  jose  and  brought  the  number  of  pointers  required. 

T. — Has  she  brought  them  right? 

-4//.— Yes. 

T. — Now  some  child  bring  mo  8  stones. 

A  little  girl  brought  3  stones  from  the  same  place. 

The  teacher  finding  that  the  children  had  a  correct  idea  of  3,  placed  befors 
them  the  same  articles  in  groups  of  4,  and  called  upon  them  to  repeat  after  her, 
*'  four  pointers." 

All. — Four  pointers.    (The  words  were  repeated  three  or  four  times.) 
T. — Now  say,  "  four  stones." 
All. — ^Four  stones. 

The  same  repetition  toqk  place  in  the  case  of  the  bottles  and  shells. 
The  teacher's  next  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  connected  the 
right  idea  with  the  name  4,  when  she  used  it 

T. — Who  can  bring  me  4  pointers  ? 
A  little  Girl. — I  can. 

The  child  rose  and  brought  them  to  the  teacher. 

T. — How  many  pointers  are  there  ! 

All. — Four. 

T. — Then  did  Lizzy  bring  them  right ! 

Three  or /our  voices. — Yes. 

T. — Now  I  should  like  to  have  4  bottles. 

A  little  boy  rose  and  brought  to  the  teacher  3. 

71— Is  he  right? 

Several  voices. — No. 

Z— Who  can  make  the  number  41 

A  little  Boy. — I  can. 

He  then  rose  and  brought  another. 

T. — Now  how  many  bottles  are  there?  ' 

Several  voices. — ^Four. 

T. — Who  can  bring  me  4  shells? 

A  little  Boy. — I  can. 

He  brought  them  to  the  teacher. 

r.— Is  he  right? 
Many  voices. — Yes. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  4  stones,  I  stone,  2  stonee^  3 
stones,  4  stones,  I  bottle,  2  bottles,  3  bottles,  4  bottles,  ^ 

The  teacher's  third  point  was  to  see  if  the  children  could  themselvee  oorrecUj 
apply  the  name ;  to  do  this,  she  called  upon  them  to  pick  up  4  shells,  4  stonefl^ 
Ac,  which  they  did  correctly.  They  then  practiced  numeration  up  to  the  point 
they  had  reached,  to  obtain  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  increase  of  numbers; 
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tbey  said  after  the  teacher,  1  stone,  2  stones,  3  stones,  4  stones;  1  bottle,  2 
bottles,  3  bottles,  4  bottles;  1,  2,  3,  4. 

71— Now,  Thomas,  (addressing  one  of  the  children,)  can  you  bring  me  4  chil- 
dren? 4  who  are  sitting  np  nicely. 

The  little  boy  spoken  to,  rose,  selected  3,  and  led  them  to  the  teacher. 

Z— Well,  Thomas,  have  you  brought  4! 

Thot.—Yes, 

T.  (to  all.)— Thomas  says  he  has  bronght  4  children ;  are  there  4  here? 

yearly  alL — No. 

T. — Let  us  count ;  1  child,  2  children,  8  children.    Let  me  have  4,  Thomas. 

He  fetched  another  boy,  who  walked  before  the  rest  to  take  his  pkoe  by  their 
side. 

T,  {to  all.) — Should  he  go  before  the  other  children  ? 

Two  or  three  voices, — No. 

T, — To  be  sure  not,  he  should  come  round  behind  them. 

The  child  was  then  led  round,  and  placed  by  the  side  o^  the  three  children. 

7'.— ^ow  say,  "1  child,"  (it  was  repeated,)  "2  children,"  "8  children," 
children." 
Now  let  three  children  go  to  their  seats.    Now  one. 

The  children  then  went  to  their  seats. 

T. — Who  can  show  me  four  fingers  ? 

A  little  boy  held  up  all  the  fingers,  and  the  thumb  of  both  hands. 

T.  (to  all.) — Are  there  only  four  there? 

Several  voices, — No. 

T. — See  what  a  number  of  fingers  1    How  many  did  I  ask  for  ? 

Several  voices, — Four. 

Hie  teacher  then  counted  four  on  her  own  fingers. 

T. — Now,  Emily,  show  me  four. 

* 

The  little  girl  addressed,  held  up  that  number  of  fingers. 

T. — How  many  does  she  hold  up  ? 
All.— Four. 

The  lesson  then  closed,  and  the  children  marched  out  of  the  room  singing,  a 
more  advanced  class  occupying  their  places. 

A  LESSON  GIVEN  TO  OHILDREK  A  LITTLB  OLDEB,  THE  SEOOND  DIVISION  OF  THE 
INFANT  SCHOOL,   AGES  FOUB,   TO  FIVE  AND  SIX. 

The  Superintendent  stated  that  two  short  lessons  would  be  given  to  the  chil' 
dren.  The  aim  of  the  first  lesson  would  be,  to  make  the  children  observe  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  watch;  the  second  would  be  on  three  objects,  to  lead  them 
to  observe  the  quality  of  crumbling.  He  begged  that  the  age  and  state  of 
development  of  the  children  might  be  kept  in  mind. 

SkekJL—A  Watch. 

1st — ^I  will  get  the  children  to  point  to  the  parts  of  a  watch,  or  to  sometning 
that  it  has,  as  case,  glass,  &ce,  hands,  &c. ;  and  will  tell  them  the  right  names 
if  they  do  not  know  them. 

2d. — ^I  will  lead  them  to  observe  and  tell  the  position  of  the  different  parts, 
and  their  number. 

Havmg  sung  the  song^  **  Work  away,**  the  children  commenoed  the  lesaoD. 
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JVocA^r.— (Holding  up  a  watch.)    What  U  this! 

Several  voicet, — A  watch. 

r.— Now  look  well,  and  tell  me  Bome  part. 

C— The  hands. 

71— Yes.    Tell  me  another  part.* 

4«.— Tlie  gl^. 

71— Repeat,  "  The  watch  has  hands  and  a  glass." 

71— Find  another  part.  (The  rim  or  edge  is  pointed  to.)  What  do  you  oall 
this? 

C— The  rim. 

r.— Another  part.  (A  pause.)  Is  there  any  part  of  the  watch  which  you  oan 
not  sec  when  I  hold  it  up  f 

C. — Yes,  the  inside. 

71 — Now  I  think  you  can  tell  me  some  other  part 

(7. —The  outside. 

71 — Kepoat,  **  The  watch  has  an  outside  and  an  inside." 

The  children  repeated  the  worda 

T. — You  have  told  me  the  watch  had  hands.    Where  do  the  hands  meet! 

C. — In  the  middle. 

7".— In  the  middle  oF  what? 

C— The  face. 

T. — Well,  now  you  have  told  me  two  other  parts. 

C— The  watch  has  a  middle  and  a  face. 

T. — Now  tell  me  how  many  hands  the  watoh  has. 

a— Two. 

71— Are  they  both  alike  ? 

a— No. 

T, — How  are  they  unlike  ? 

C, — One  is  long,  the  other  short 

T. — Say,  "  The  watch  has  two  hands,  one  long  and  one  short** 

The  children  did  so. 

71— Can  you  not  find  out  something  more  about  the  fieuje  t 

C. — Numbers.    (Other  children,)  Figures. 

T. — ^Repeat  together,  "  The  face  has  numbers." 

Children  do  so. 

• 

T, — Tell  me  some  other  part  which  you  have  named. 

C— The  glass. 

71 — How  many  glasses  has  the  watch? 

^— One. 

/'. — And  what  does  the  glass  cover? 

C— The  face. 

71— Say,  "  The  watch  has  a  glass,  which  covers  the  face."  Well,  now  yoa 
have  been  looking  at  the  watch,  and  have  told  me  what  you  can  see.  Who  oaa 
tell  when  a  watch  is  near,  even  if  they  did  not  see  it  ? 

C. — I  can.    It  ticks. 

T. — What  is  the  use  of  a  watQh  ? 

C— It  tells  the  clock. 

Another. — It  tells  what  time  it  is. 

71— Yes,  and  there  is  something  else  which  tells  the  time ;  what  Is  it  ? 

C. — A  clock. 

Z— Now  let  us  sing  about  the  clock. 

*  The  parts  were  writteu  with  chalk  on  a  slate,  and  gone  over  once  or  twice  diii1i\  the 
progress  of  the  lesson. 
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The  children  then  sang  with  their  teachers,  a  song  commencing^— 
*'The  neat  little  clock,  in  the  comer  it  stands." 

TH^  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Skeich. — To  Develop  the  Idea  of  Crumbling. 

Ist. — I  will  bring  before  the  children  a  lump  of  salt,  of  dry  earth,  and  stale 
bread,  and  lead  them  to  observe  their  crumbling  or  fnabilitj,  by  rubbing  them 
in  my  hands,  also  by  a  comparison  with  a  stone. 

2d. — Tell  them  this  quality  is  called  crumbling,  and  get  them  to  apply  the 
term  to  each  substance. 

3d. — Call  upon  them  to  tell  me  when  we  ought  to  say  things  are  crumbling. 

Teacher, — I  have  several  things  to  show  you  ;  let  me  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  they  are.    (tlolds  up  a  lump  of  salt.)    What  is  thisi 

CJiUdren, — Salt 

T. — Look  now  at  it,  (rubs  the  salt  in  her  hands.)  What  do  you  see  t  How  is 
the  salt  now  ? 

C. — It  \a  in  little  pieces. 

71— What  have  I  done  to  it! 

C. — You  nibbed  it,  teacher. 

T. — And  what  happened  tp  the  salt  f 

C^.— It  came  into  pieces. 

T. — Repeat  together,  **  Salt  when  rubbed  comes  Into  little  pieces." 

7".— (Holds  up  a  piece  of  dry  mould.)    Now  what  have  lin  my  handt 

C— Dirt — earth. 

Z— How  docs  it  look!  ' 

C. — Very  dry. 

T. — Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  I  do  to  it,  (rubs  it  in  her  hand.) 

Many  hands  were  held  out,  to  show  they  were  ready  to  answer. 

T'.-.WUlJohntellme? 

C, — It  comes  into  little  pieces  when  rubbed,  like  the  salt. 

Children  repeat  this. 

71— (Holds  up  a  piece  of  stale  bread.)    What  is  this? 

a— Broad. 

71— Observe  what  I  do,  and  tell  me. 

C. — You  have  rubbed  it. 

T. — And  whut  then  I 

C. — It  comes  into  small  pieces. 

71— Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  bread  it  is  t 

C— Stale  bread. 

71— (Takes  up  a  stone.)    What  is  this  ? 

C. — A  stone. 

7*.— (Rubs  it.)    What  am  I  doing  to  the  stone ? 

C— Rubbing  it. 

71— What  happens  ? 

C— It  is  hard,  not  like  the  salt  and  stale  bread. 

7".— Now  tell  me  the  difference ;  who  can  I 

A  Uttle  girl  is  selected  to  answer. 

The  salt,  earth,  and  bread,  came  into  liUle  pieces  when  you  rubbed  them,  bat 
the  stone  did  not. 

71— Did  you  ever  see  bread  rubbed  into  little  pieces  before? 

Several  ckUdrefh,—\yh^  yes.    Mother  rubs  the  bread  into  the  milk  for  baby. 
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7*.— What  do  you  call  it,  when  you  do  so  to  the  bread! 

4.  child. — Crumbling  it, 

71— You  may  say  the  bread  is  crumbling.  Toll  me  some  other  things  that  ar» 
crumbling. 

C. — Salt — dry  earth. 

Z— What  are  they? 

C. — Crumbling. 

T. — When  may  you  call  things  crumbling? 

C. — When  they  come  into  little  pieces. 

T. — Now  tell  me  some  things  that  are  not  crumblii^. 

C. — St^me,  wood,  iron,  leatlier. 

71— Now  repeat  together,  "  Things  that  come  into  little  pieces  when  rubbed, 
are  called  crumhUngJ*^ 

The  lesson  here  ended,  as  the  time  was  expired,  and  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
the  infant  school-room. 

A  LESSON  ON  SCRIPTURE  NATCTRAL  HISTORY.      HIGHEST  DIVISION,  OR  ADVANCED 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. 

Sketch, 

Silver. — ^To  illustrate  the  refiner's  work. — Malachi,  iil  3. 

The  Superintendent  explained,  that  this  was  a  lesson  on  silver  ore,  and  a  piece 
of  silver,  the  object  being  to  throw  light  on  the  Scripture  by  means  of  a  natural 
object  The  step  was  much  more  advanced  than  those  already  witnessed,  the 
children  being  older,  and  their  minds  more  developed. 

1st. — I  will  show  the  children  a  piece  of  silver,  and  also  some  silver  ore; 
question  them  as  to  the  difference;  one  bright,  reflective,  and  valuable;  the 
other  impure,  mixed  with  inferior  substances,  which  render  it  much  less  valua- 
ble, and  destroy  its  best  qualities.  Having  drawn  fh)m  tlie  children  all  thej 
know  as  to  how  silver  may  be  obtained  from  its  ore,  I  will  bring  before  them 
the  work  of  the  refiner.  He  places  the  ore  in  a  furnace  which  removes  the 
earth  united  with  the  silver,  still  there  may  remain  much  dross,  or  scum,  to  dull 
its  brilliancy ;  the  refiner  patiently  sits  watching  the  purifying  process,  he  never 
leaves  his  work  till  the  bright  metal  reflects  perfectly,  like  a  mirror,  his  image. 
Then  he  knows  his  work  is  done.  I  will  then  write  the  result  on  the  slate : 
"  Silver  when  taken  fh)m  the  earth  is  very  impure,  but  the  dross  is  separated  by 
fire,  and  when  quite  pure  it  reflects  perfectly  the  refiner's  image." 

2d. — ^I  will  read  Mai.  iii.  3  ;  question  the  children  as  to  whom  the  refiner  rep- 
resents; whom  the  silver.  I  will  help  the  children  to  trace  out  our  resemblance 
to  silver  ore ;  so  much  of  sin  mixes  up  with  all  we  do ;  so  defiled  by  evil,  that 
we  do  not  reflect  the  Saviour's  image,  we  are  not  like  him.  Then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  lead  them  to  see  how  the  Saviour  is  like  a  refiner;  he  sends  trials  and 
chastisements,  which  act  like  a  furnace  in  removing  the  evU  that  defiles  us,  till 
we  become  more  and  more  like  himself 

The  result  written  on  the  slate,  '*  Christ  purifies  his  people  from  sin,  by  send- 
ing them  trials  till  they  become  like  him." 

3d. — Apply  the  subject.  What  makes  the  children  like  the  ore?  When  does 
their  teacher  act  like  a  refiner?  Whom  does  she  wish  them  to  be  like?  How 
should  they  receive  her  admonitions? 

The  children  having  sung— 

A  piece  of  silver  ore,  and  one  of  bright  silver,  were  exhibited  by  the  teedier* 
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TWA^r.— (Holding  up  the  bright  silver.)    What  is  this  1 

-4//.— Silver. 

7  —What  is  this?  (exhibiting  the  ore.] 

No  answer. 

T. — Suppose  70U  were  walking  along  the  street,  and  saw  this  lying  on  the 
ground,  what  would  you  call  it  ?    What  does  it  look  like  ? 

C. — It  looks  like  a  piece  of  stone. 

Z— (Exhibiting  the  bright  metal.)    What  do  you  know  this  to  be  f 

il«.— Silver. 

T. — Would  you  think  this  silver?  (presenting  the  ore.) 

C. — It  looks  like  a  piece  of  ooaL  • 

Z— You  would  not  think  this  silver,  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  but  when  you  look 
at  that  (pointing  to  the  polished  silver,)  you  know  at  once  that  it  is  silver ;  what 
diflbrence  do  you  observe  in  them  ? 

^.— One  is  white,  and  the  other  is  blue. 

71— What  besides?  • 

C— One  is  bright,  the  other  is  dull. 

T. — Now  tell  me  something  in  which  you  can  see  yourselves,  or  your  image. 

C, — A  looking-glass. 

T. — Why  can  we  see  ourselves  in  a  looking-glass  ? 

C. — Because  it  is  reflective. 

T, — What  can  you  say  of  a  looking-glass  ? 

C, — It  is  reflective. 

T. — Which  of  these  is  like  the  looking-glass  in  this  respect  ? 

0. — The  bright  silver. 

T. — Is  this  (holding  up  the  ore)  reflective  ? 

a— No. 

7*.— What  can  you  say  of  these  two  ? 

The  children  repeated  together,  "  the  one  is  reflective,  and  the  other  is  not*' 

T. — Which  would  you  rather  have  ? 

C. — The  bright  silver. 

T. — Which  is  worth  the  most  money  ? 

C. — The  bright  silver. 

T. — ^And  because  the  bright  silver  is  worth  the  most  money,  what  is  it  sidd  to 
be? 

C. — Most  valuable. 

T, — Can  you  flnd  out  any  reason  why  the  silver  in  this  piece  (pointing  to  the 
ore)  is  not  so  bright  as  in  this  (pointing  to  the  silver)  ? 

C. — Because  it  is  like  stone. 

T.— What  makes  the  silver  look  like  stone  ?  can  you  find  out  I 

O. — It  is  mixed  with  stone. 

T. — Silver  is  taken  firom  the  earth  in  this  state  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  mixed 
with  stones  and  other  things ;  what  would  you  call  it  when  thus  mixed. 

C, — ^A  mixture. 

T. — What  is  a  mixture  ? 

C. — Several  things  mixed  up. 

T. — When  water  is  mixed  with  mud,  what  do  yon  say  it  is  ? 

a— '^* Dirty,"  "undean,"  "filthy,"  "unpleasant" 

T. — There  is  another  word? 

6'.— Black. 

T. — What  do  yon  say  it  is  when  it  is  nice  and  deant 

a— "Clear,"  "fresh," 

r.— What  else? 

a— Pure 
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T, — Yes,  wheu  it  U  not  mixed  it  is  pure.  When  a  thing  is  not  mixed,  what 
Uit? 

a—Pure. 

T. — Now,  which  of  these  two  pieces  of  silver  is  pure  ?  (A  pause.)  What 
would  you  say  this  is  ?  (showing  the  ore.) 

G. — Unpure.  • 

T. — Can  a  ohiJd  ootpc*"  her  t 

C. — /mj  am. 

71— Now  say,  "  That  is  impure  silver. 

The  children  all  repeat  the  words. 

T. — Now  say,  (pointing  to  the  bright  silver,)  "  That  is  pure  silver." 

T, — When  is  silver  impure  ? 

C. — When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

T. — Say,  "  When  silver  is  first  taken  out  of  the  ground,  it  is  impure." 

The  words  were  repeated  by  the  class  and  the  teacher  wrote  them  upon  the 
filate. 

T. — Now  what  must  have  been  done  to  make  this  (referrin'g  to  the  bright  sil- 
ver) look  as  it  does  ?    What  must  be  done  to  it  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  earth  ? 

C, — It  must  be  polished. 

T. — Bo  you  think  if  I  were  to  rub  the  ore,  I  should,  by  so  doing,  ever  make  it 
pure? 

a— No. 

T.—Ib  polishing,  then,  the  way  to  make  it  pure  ?    What  is  it  mixed  with  f 

O. — Stones  and  earth. 

T. — Yes ;  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  lead.  If  I  rubbed  the  lead,  should  I  make 
it  silver  ? 

a— No. 

T. — How  could  I  get  the  silver  pure !  (No  answer.)  What  must  I  do  to  make 
muddy  water  pure  ? 

C. — Take  the  mud  away. 

T. — Yes.    What  do  you  tliink  I  must  do  to  the  silver  ore  to  get  it  pure  f 

C. — Take  away  all  the  earth  and  stones  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

T. — I  do  not  think  you  know  how  this  is  done ;  so  I  will  tell  yon.  The  man 
who  purifies  tliis  silver  ore,  or  refines  it,  puts  it  into  a  vessel,  and  then  he  puts 
the  vessel  into  a  kind  of  furnace.  Bo  you  know  what  a  furnace  is !  (A  pause.) 
It  is  a  kind  of  oven ;  and  when  it  is  there,  what  do  you  think  the  heat  does 
toiti 

6\— Melts  it. 

7!— Yes,  the  heat  melts  it ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  all  the  earthy  substances 
which  are  mixed  with  the  silver  ?  (A  pause.)  They  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  sil- 
ver remains  ut  the  bottom.  And  what  do  you  think  the  man  who  is  refining  the 
silver  does  then  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities  ?  I  think  some  of  you  have  seen 
your  mothers  do  something  of  the  same  kind. 

C. — Skim  it. 

T. — Yes,  the  man  skims  off  what  is  at  the  top.  Now,  what  is  it  that  separates 
the  impure  substances  from  the  silver. 

(7.— The  heut  of  the  fire. 

Z— Say,  ^'  The  fire  separates  the  silver  from  the  impure  substances." 

The  children  repeated  this. 

T. — What  is  the  man  called  f 
a— The  refiner. 

7"— How  does  the  refiner  know  when  the  silver  is  refined  t  (A  pause.)  You 
can  not  tell  me.    How  does  he  know  when  all  the  impurity  is  removed  t 
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C, — When  there  is  a  great  smoke. 

T. — Not  quite  so.    Would  you  like  to  know  ! 

All. — Yes,  teacher. 

T. — Well,  the  silver,  remember,  is  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fire  is  separating  all 
the  impurities  from  it  The  refiner  sits  down  and  looks  at  it,  and  when  the  im- 
purities rise  to  the  top,  he  takes  them  otf ;  and  then  he  sits  down  and  looks  again ; 
ho  does  not  get  weary,  but  sits  there  and  watches  the  impurities  as  they  rise  up ; 
and  he  tiikos  them  otf  as  fast  as  they  rise.  At  last,  all  the  impurities  are  taken 
away,  and  the  silver  looks  so  bright  that  he  can  see  his  face  in  it — he  can  see  his 
KiYm  image.    What  can  he  see  f 

AU. — Ilis  image, 

7*.— Say,  "  The  silver,  when  purified  perfectly,  reflects  the  refiner's  image." 

The  children  repeated  this 

r.— Like  what? 

C. — Like  a  looking-glass. 

T, — Yes.  If  you  look  in  a  looking-glass,  what  do  yon  see  there  ?  You  see 
your  imago.  Well,  the  silver  docs  just  the  same  as  the  looking-glass.  The 
refiner  sits  and  watches  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  furnace. 

A  litiU  ^y.— Teacher,  how  does  he  touch  it  when  he  wants  to  do  any  thing 
with  it,  and  it  is  so  hot  I 

3^— Think — what  does  your  mother  use  ? 

C — Uses  a  spoon. 

T. — Yes ;  ho  uses  a  spoon.  lie  sits  there  and  skims  it,  until  he  can  see  his 
image  in  it.    What  does  he  know,  then  ? 

C. — That  the  silver  is  pure. 

A  litUe  Boy. — Would  he  get  the  silver  out  of  that  stone  ?  (pointing  to  the  ore.) 

T. — Oh,  yes,  Jackson ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  men  get  it.  It  is  at  first 
all  mixed  with  impurities ;  but  they  break  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  the  furnace  ;  and  then  how  is  it  made  pure  ? 

All.— By  fire. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate,  "  When  silver  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
it  is  impure.    It  is  separated  from  its  impurities  by  " — what  7 

C— By  fire. 

T. — And  when  it  perfectly  reflects  the  image  of  the  refiner,  then  it  is  in — what 
state? 
67. —Then  it  is  pure. 

The  teacher  having  written  all  these  points  on  the  slate,  the  cl^ildren  repeated 
them. 

71— What  will  the  silver  do  when  it  is  pure? 

C. — Reflect  the  image  of  the  refiner. 

T. — What  does  the  refiner  do  if  he  can  not  see  his  imago  in  it? 

C.—Uq  puts  it  on  the  fire  again. 

71— Yes ;  he  will  not  take  it  away  until  he  sees  his  image,  and  when  he  sera 
lus  image  perfectly  refiected,  what  does  he  do  with  the  silver  ? 

C. — Ho  takes  it  out. 

T. — Yes ;  he  would  not  keep  it  in  a  minute  after— he  takes  it  out  immediately. 

T.— Tell  me  the  two  things  about  which  the  refiner  is  careful. 

C. — He  is  careful  not  to  take  the  silver  out  of  the  furnace  till  it  is  pure :  and  he 
is  carefid  not  to  keep  it  there  when  it  is  pure 

71 — And  how  does  he  know  ? 

C. — When  it  is  pure  it  reflects  his  image. 

T. — Now,  dear  children,  I  have  given  you  this  lesson  on  refining  silver,  to  lead 
yon  to  understand  what  Jesus  Christ  does  for  us.    Listen  to  this  passage  of 
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Bcriptare.  Speaking  of  the  Lord  JesoB  Christ,  it  mjs,  *^  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  his  people,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and 
silver,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteonsneaa."  (These 
words  were  read  by  the  teacher  twice.)    Who  is  spoken  of  here ! 

a— Christ. 

T.—Who  shall"  sit  r» 

^«.— Christ 

T.^Ab  what  shall  he  sit  t 

Seteral  voicet, — As  a  refiner. 

7*.— Yes,  he  shall  do  something  like  what  the  refiner  does.  "  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier."  Bepeat  those  words.  (The  children  did  so.)  And  what 
shall  he  do  ?    (A  pause.)    "  He  shall  purify  his  people."    What  shall  he  do  ! 

All. — "  He  shall  parify  his  people." 

T. — "  He  shall  parify  his  people,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
rigbteonsness."  Now,  let  me  see ;  Christ  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  refiner.  What 
does  a  refiner  do  ? 

C. — Purifies  silver. 

2*.— Yes,  or  any  metaL    But  what  does  Christ  parify  t 

C,—Els  people. 

71— Why  do  his  people  want  purifying? 

C. — Because  they  are  sinners. 

T. — Yes,  because  they  are  sinners.  Which  of  these  two  things  are  we  liket 
(Exhibiting  the  silver  ore  and  the  bright  silver.) 

C. — We  are  like  the  silver  ore. 

r.— What  did  we  say  of  the  ore  f 

C. — It  is  impure. 

T. — Yes,  it  is  mixed  with  impurities ;  and  what  part  of  us  is  so  t 

C. — Our  hearts. 

T. — How  are  oar  hearts  like  silver  ore  t 

C. — They  are  sinfuL 

Z— Another  word  ! 

C. — They  are  hard. 

7!— Again  ? 

C— "Stony,"  "mixed." 

T. — ^With  what  are  our  hearts  mixed  t 

C. — Mixed  with  sin. 

T, — Give  me  a  text  which  says  that  our  hearts  are  mixed  with  sin  t  (A  paose.) 
**  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing."    Bepeat  that 

The  children  repeated  the  text 

T. — Well,  now  let  us  examine  a  little,  and  see  what  is  mixed  up  with  us,  and 
what  makes  us  impure.  When  you  came  here  in  the  morning,  and  all  knelt 
down,  what  ought  your  thoughts  to  have  been  t 

a— Pure. 

71— What  should  they  have  been  about  t 

a— Aboat  God. 

T. — Whilst  the  prayer  was  being  repeated,  what  should  yon  have  been  think- 
ing about? 

C, — About  God  and  heaven. 

TT— Now,  do  not  answer  me ;  but  all  of  you  try  and  remember  how  you  prayed 
this  morning.    (A  pause.)    What  is  continually  mixed  with  your  thoughts  ? 

a— Sin. 

T, — During  the  Bible-lesson  this  morning,  when  you  were  repeating  texts  of 
Scripture,  your  thoughts  were  not,  I  fear,  all  about  God ;  many  of  you  were 
^if^kitig  abont  other  things.  If  this  be  the  case,  what  were  your  thoughts  mixed 
with  at  that  time  t 
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C— Sin. 

T, — What  are  our  tlionghts  too  often  mixed  with  when  we  are  at  church  t 

6^— Sin. 

T. — Yes,  sin  is  there  also.    What  then  are  our  thoughts  t 

a— Sinful. 

71— Is  it  only  our  thoughts  that  are  sinful  t    What  besides  1 

C, — Our  hearts  are  sinfuL 

71— Tell  me  some  things  that  make  our  hearts  impure. 

Difftrent  Children. — Anger — pride — lying — stealing. 

71— Yes,  and  many  more ;  our  hearts  are  mixed  up  with  sin.  Now  what  must 
be  done  to  our  hearts  to  make  them  pure  1   What  was  done  to  the  silver  ore  I 

C. — It  was  purified. 

7! — From  what  was  it  separated  I 

C, — From  its  dross,  its  impuritiea. 

T. — And  what  must  the  heart  be  separated  from,  in  order  to  become  pure.  (A 
pause.)    What  are  the  impurities  of  the  heart? 

C— Sins. 

71 — What,  then,  must  be  separated  from  the  heart! 

C. — Our  sins. 

T. — Yes,  the  heart  must  be  separated  from  sin ;  who  only  can  do  that  t 

C. — Jesus  Christ. 

71— When  he  purifies  the  heart,  who  does  he  act  like  t 

C— The  refiner. 

71 — The  text  says,  "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  Bepeat 
those  words.  (The  children  obeyed.)  "  He  shall  purify  his  people."  "  And 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver."    (Bepeated.)    Now,  how  is  the  silver  purified? 

Several  voices. — ^By  fire. 

T. — How  does  Christ  purify  his  people? 

a—"  By  his  Word  "— *»  by  his  Holy  Spirit." 

71— YcB ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  purify  our  sinful  hearts ;  there  is  something  Jesus 
is  obliged  to  do  to  us.  When  you  are  naughty,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  wrong  mixed  up  with  your  conduct— a  great  deal  of  inattention  and  disobedi- 
ence, what  do  I  do  ? 

C. — You  punish  us. 

T. — Why  do  I  punish  you  ! 

C. — To  make  us  good — ^pure. 

71 — To  make  you  better.  Now  tell  me,  what  does  Christ  do  to  his  people ; 
how  does  he  purify  them? 

C. — lie  punishes  them. 

Z— Tell  mo  some  punishment  he  gives  his  people.    How  does  he  ponish  t 

A  little  Boy, — With  brimstone  and  everlasting  fire. 

T. — Yes,  but  that  is  everlasting  punishment ;  there  are  punishments  which  he 
sends  to  muke  us  better  whilst  we  are  on  earth.    Do  you  know  one? 

C.—(A  fter  a  pause. )    Sickness. 

T. — Yes ;  he  lays  us  on  a  sick  bed,  that  we  may  be  led  to  seek  Jesus.  When 
vou  have  been  naughty,  and  are  punished  for  it,  what  do  yon  say  ! 

a—"  I  will  be  better."    **  I  wUl  be  good." 

T. — You  say  you  will  be  good,  and  you  ask  to  be  foigiven ;  why  does  Christ 
send  affiiction  upon  his  people  ! 

C7.— (After  a  pause.)    That  it  may  make  them  wish  to  be  good. 

71— And  what  ought  they  then  to  do  ? 

C— To  pray  to  God  that  they  may  become  better. 

T. — When  sin  tempts  them  again,  what  is  Jesus  obliged  to  dot 

C, — To  punish  them  again. 

7*.— And  what  does  he  wish  to  take  from  them  by  punishment  t 
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a— Sin. 

T. — Then  Christ  sendB  affliction  to  pnrifj  them — to  make  th<un  good.  And  all 
the  time  they  are  afflicted  what  does  Christ  do  f 

C— He  watches  them. 

T. — Yes,  ho  watches  them.  Now  I  will  repeat  the  text  again :  *'  He  shall  sit  ab 
a  re^er  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  his  people,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness." 
What  ought  they  to  become  after  their  affliction  ? 

Several  voices. — Pure. 

T. — Yes,  more  pure ;  then  what  is  the  affliction  sent  to  do  ? 

<7.— To  purify  them. 

r.— How  does  Christ  sit! 

C— As  a  refiner.. 

T. — What  do  the  afflictions  which  Jesus  sends  his  people  do  to  them? 

C— Purify  them. 

7".— How  does  the  refiner  know  when  the  silver  is  pore  f 

C. — It  reflects  his  image. 

T. — How  are  Christ^s  people,  when  purified,  like  the  silver? 

C. — They  refiect  his  image. 

T. — Yes,  they  become  more  and  more  like  Jesus.  Now  you  understand  how 
Jesus  is  like  a  refiner.  Repeat  together :  *'  Jesus  is  the  refiner  of  his  people,  and 
purifies  their  hearts  fh>m  sin." 

The  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Juvenile  School. 

LESSON  ON  THE  MONTH    OF   OCTOBER.      OIYEN   TO   THE   ADVANCE  CHILDREN   OF 

THE  JUVENILE  SCHOOL. 

The  Superintendent  explained  that  this  lesson  differed  from  the  other  lessons 
in  being  rather  an  examination  than  a  lesson.  The  object  here  viras  to  induce 
the  children  to  observe  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  weather,  and  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  to  reason  upon  them.  This  course  of  les- 
sons formed  a  kind  of  natural  history  of  the  year.  The  teacher  would  question 
the  children  as  to  what  they  had  observed  during  the  month  of  October. 

Skeicfi. 

I. —  General  appearance  of  Nature. 

Weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  sometimes  calm  and  mild ;  sometimes 
the  gali^s  which  generally  blow  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  continue 
through  the  first  week  of  October ;  heavy  clouds,  with  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, are  often  seen  throughout  the  day ;  call  attention  to  the  brilliancy  of 
their  appearance,  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  Upon  the  whole  the  weather 
is  fine ;  twenty  fine  days  are  generally  expected  during  the  month. 

II. — Signs  of  Winter. 

1.  The  dayB  become  perceptibly  shorter,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  be- 
come gradually  more  chilly,  change  of  clothing  required. 

2.  Vegetation  begins  to  lose  its  color ;  some  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  faU ; 
those  which  remain  assume  an  almost  endless  variety  of  color  in  their  progress 
fit)m  green  to  brown.  At  no  season  of  the  year  does  nature  present  us  with  so 
many  changes.  This  change  of  the  leaves  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradual 
descent  of  the  sap,  which  makes  them  dry.  Having  now  served  their  purpose, 
as  far  as  regards  the  tree,  they  fall  off;  but  here  their  use  does  not  end;  when 
life  cetises,  they  are  soon  decomposed,  and  their  elements  again  return  to  the 
earth  to  enrich  and  prepare  it  for  fresh  vegetation. 
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The  gradual  disappearance  of  insects,  and  swallows,  and  other  summer  birds, 
together  with  the  silence  of  the  singing  birds,  though  the  notes  of  the  robin 
and  the  blackbird  are  still  heard. 

Flocks  of  water-fowl,  and  other  winter  birds  of  passage,  now  return,  driven ' 
from  northern  climates  by  the  cold,  and  by  want  of  food.  Of  these  are  the  duck, 
the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  others;  the  latter  feed  in  soft,  marshy  places;  the 
former  are  found  in  lakes  and  ponds.  Call  attention  to  the  order  of  their  flight, 
their  instinct,  the  nature  of  their  covering  at  this  season,  and  then  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  created,  and  who  watches  over  the  whole. 

m. — Farming  and  Gardening. 

1.  Ploughing  and  sowing  wheat 

2.  Gathering  in  potatoes,  turnips,  beets.    Felling  timber. 

3.  Transplanting,  collecting  the  remaining  fhiits,  kc^  Ac. 

Teacher. — What  sort  of  weather  have  we  generally  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber? 

Children, — Changeable. 

T. — When  is  the  weather  most  settled  I 

C. — In  summer  and  winter. 

T, — What  is  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  1 

C. — It  is  warm  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter. 

T. — ^Does  it  pass  at  once  firom  warm  to  cold  T 

C. — No,  gradually. 

T. — Which  month  of  the  autumn  is  October  ! 

C. — The  second. 

T. — Wliat  difference  would  you  expect  to  find  between  the  weather  in  July  and 
in  October  ? 

C.—lt  would  be  much  the  warmest  in  July. 

T. — Tes.  October  and  January  would  be  about  midway  between  summer  and 
winter.  But  suppose  we  take  the  beginning  of  October,  what  sort  of  weather  do 
we  generally  find  then  ? 

a— Mild. 

T. — Do  you  remember  what  the  mornings  ard  in  September  ? 

a— ChUly. 

T. — You  remember  that  there  are  two  periods  of  the  yAir  somewhat  different 
fVom  the  rest.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  mild  early  in  October ;  but  toward  the 
end  what  is  it  1 

a— Cold. 

T. — Yes,  it  is  rather  cold.  What  is  the  appearance  generally,  if  we  go  out  into 
the  country'  and  look  at  the  sky  ? 

C. — The  sky  is  hazy,  and  the  clouds  are  black  and  hide  the  sun. 

T. — What  difference  is  there,  generally  speaking,  between  the  clouds  in  Octo- 
ber, comtidcring  the  month  as  a  whole,  and  such  as  we  have  to-day  1 

C. — They  are  brighter  and  clearer  in  October. 

7*.— What  sort  of  a  cloud  is  this  which  we  have  to-day  ! 

C.—A  stratous  cloud. 

71— Yes ;  what  they  call  in  the  books  a  stratous  cloud,  covering  the  sky  from 
end  to  end.    If  it  be  not  a  whole  cloud,  what  do  you  call  it  f 

a—"  DUpersed,"  "  parts  of  a  cloud." 

21— What  do  we  see  between  the  parts  t 

C. — ^Blue  sky. 

T. — ^And  what  besides  f 

6'. —The  sun  peeping  through. 

T.— Tee,  the  son  peeping  throogb.    We  have  heavy  doiK 
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the  sky,  but  liere  ftnd  there  we  we  the  hlae  skj,  mad  the  bright  snn  peeping 
through.    What  have  joa  obeerred,  ni<»mn£  and  ev^iin^,  near  the  horijoa  i 

<7. — It  Appean  like  gold. 

Anotker  t&ic4. — It  u  like  eloads  tinged  with  gold. 

A  tXir*l  zoic*. — It  is  fike  •  ma  of  gold. 

T.—Yt^ ;  that  \a  better  stilL  Well,  then,  let  me  write  this  down :  ^  The  be- 
ginning of  October  ie  mild ;  toward  the  aid  it  is  rsther  cold ;-*  and  thzoo^urat 
the  month  we  have — what  aort  of  clooda  I 

C. — ^Broken  cloada. 

T. — With  what  peeping  throoght 

C. — The  ana  and  the  blae  %kj. 

T. — Now,  we  have  aaid  that  the  beginning  ii  mild,  and  the  end  oold.  Whit 
does  tnat  denote ! 

C, — The  approach  of  winter. 

T. — There  ^re  Mveral  other  signs  which  denote  the  approsdi  of  winter.  Let 
lu  take  them  in  their  order.  To  begin  with  the  days.  What  do  jon  observe  in 
the  daji  \ 

C. — They  get  shorter.  * 

r.— What  besides  shorter  t 

C. — QfAdtr. 

r.— When  is  the  cold  chiefly  feltt 

C. — In  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. 

The  teadier  then  wrote  on  the  slate:  ''The  weather  towvd  winter  beoomei 
ckM.  and  the  days  shorter.'** 

T.—Do  we  make  any  changes  in  respect  to  ourselves  t 

C. — Yes ;  we  pat  on  warmer  clothing. 

T. — What  does  the  fact  of  oar  being  obliged  to  pot  on  warmer  dothing  renund 
OS  oft 

C. — The  approach  of  winter. 

7*.— Now  there  is  another  important  point.  We  have  done  with  the  first;  the 
second  is 

C, — The  berries  foand  in  the  hedges. 

T. — We  shall  come  to  that  presently.  How  do  the  fields  look  in  Jaly  and 
Aagast  ? 

C. — Every  thing  is  green. 

T. — If  we  go  oat  in  toe  month  of  October,  what  do  we  see  t 

C. — The  leaves  are  falling  ofi*  the  trees. 

Another  voice. — And  they  are  getting  yeUow. 

T. — "  The  leaves  of  the  trees  get  yellow  ;*'  that  is  one  point.  The  leaves  also 
begin  to  fall  off;  bat  only  very  few.  October  is  not  the  great  month  for  the 
falling  of  leaves.    They  begin  to  fall,  it  is  trae ;  and  what  other  change  begins? 

C. — They  change  in  color. 

A  ift>y.~MaHtcr,  what  makes  the  leaves  change  their  color?    Is  it  the  oold  ? 

T. — Keep  that  in  mind,  and  ask  me  sgain  presently.  What  is  the  color  of  leaves 
in  Jaly  f 

C— Green. 

71— What  in  November? 

C. — Brown  or  dark. 

T. — While  in  their  vigor  what  are  they  ? 

C. — Green. 

71— And  when  they  fall  off? 

C. — Brown. 

7*.— Do  they  change  at  once  fVom  green  to  brown  ? 

Tbe  slate  was  eoiMUmly  oaed  as  facts  were  elicited,  bat  it  is  not  mentioBed  each  tiSM 
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"  V. — No,  they  jet  brnnn  jn*lnilly, 

r.— V*3  ;  and  whi^n  yon  go  out  in  Octolitr  uiJ  Iwk  rt  tb*  tr««i,  »h»t  '^i  JOM 
Bad  wilb  respect  tf  color! 

C— Tbere  >re  different  «liad« ;  yellow,  u<l  llybt  |p«M,  Uid  liriiirn. 

7*, — From  what  color  An  thay  ehaofa  I 

C — From  gr«D  to  brown. 

7"— They  uHuine  ■  vwiety  M  colon  u  they  jwh  frirtn  ktiimi  i*'  bpiwri.  Hit*, 
Thomu  JwksoDMkedmeJiut  D'lw  why  Icavu  Fbui(«tlwlr  vitor.  '.'suwiy '>n* 
leUhiml 

('— Tlie  up  is  purflled. 

r.—XChal  m*de  the  leavM  grqw  t 

C— The  up. 

7"-— When  the  up  f**,  whit  talua  [•!■<!«  I 

C'.— The  luf  bfegiiu  tn  Tvlt. 

7*.— Docn  kll  the  'vJ'^  f >  tt  onoc  t 

C— So,  ^nduJIy. 

7".— Ax  the  up  larc*  i-^  whM  uka  pkot  (u  tb*  Im/I 

C. — It  witben  awty  ^rkdiiliy. 

r.— Wiut  [■  the  oS«  0/  tiu  ia/I 

C— To  purify  the  t»p. 

J.- What  )m»,ic.«  ^/  ;«  up  wbw  it  -J,  yaia^  t 

T.—ViM  uw  i*  tb*  M»  V,  tM  Vm  I 
T.—-Xiat  hu  'Jie  la/  bMl  t 
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ff.  M. — Yes ;  in  intelleotual  edaoation  we  commence  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  activity  of  the  senses.    What  are  the  senses  doing  for  the  child ) 

8> — Storing  his  mind.  ' 

H.  M, — Yes ;  storing  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  exciting  his  interest  in  all  around 
him.    Now,  what  sort  of  lessons  are  best  fitted  for  this  work. 

8, — ^Lessons  which  caU  the  senses  into  active  exertion. 

H,  M, — Yes,  this  is  what  we  desire  to  effect,  and  therefore  we  employ  lessons 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  a  child  were  left  to  himself,  and  nature  were 
not  interfered  with,  would  he  in  that  case  get  ideas  ? 

<S.— Yes ;  no  doubt,  many. 

H.  M. — What  then  is  the  use  of  giving  a  child  lessons  on  objects,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  find  out  their  properties  himself} 

8, — If  left  to  himself  he  often  forms  wrong  ideas. 

H.  M. — He  forms  not  so  much  wrong,  as  very  vague,  imperfect  ideas.  A  little 
child  observes,  but  then  he  observes  very  hastily ;  his  mind  flits  from  quality  to 
quality,  and  his  ideas  are  generally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  Now,  such  lessons 
as  those  you  have  witnessed  on  objects  assist  very  much  in  correcting  the  hasty 
notions  which  children  form  when  left  to  themselves ;  they  also  lead  to  accuracy 
of  expression, — this  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  cultivate,  if  properly  given. 
When  children  have  acquired  a  correct  idea,  what  should  you  do  I 

iS.-^Oive  them  a  correct  name  for  it,  the  name  standing  for  the  idea. 

H.  M, — How  will  a  child,  taught  in  this  way,  regard  words  in  reference  to 
objects  f 

8. — As  the  signs  of  ideas. 

H.  M. — Yes ;  he  will  think  of  a  word  as  the  representative  of  something  else— 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea.  But  is  the  object  merely  to  give  the  child  correct  ideas, 
and  to  teach  him  to  use  correct  expressions  1  (A  pause.)  What  do  you  think  is 
the  effect  of  his  daily  examining  the  objects  around  him,  taking  an  interest  in 
them,  and  being  accustomed  to  look  at  them  attentively  ?  Will  he  not  by  these 
means  be  better  prepared  to  look  at  things  correctly,  when  he  goes  into  the 
world  \  Will  he  not,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  have  his  eyes  opened  to  see 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  his  senses  brought  into  activity  f  Perhaps 
nothing  shows  us  better  than  this  kind  of  teaching  how  much  it  is  possible  for 
children  to  do  for  themselves  when  grained  to  the  habit  of  investigating,  exam- 
ining, and  discovering  for  themselves,  without  continually  depending  upon  the 
help  of  others.  Did  you  observe  what  the  teacher  told  the  children  when  giving 
the  second  lesson  ? 

8. — Only  what  they  were  not  able  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

M.  3L — Was  there  any  thing  brought  before  them  which  they  oould  not  And 
out  ioT  themselves? 

iS.— No,  Sir. 

H.  M. — Then  the  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  the  teacher  told  them  nothing. 
Is  that  what  jou  mean? 

i9.— No,  Sir ;  she  told  them  the  names. 

H.  jr.— It  was  the  teacher^s  business,  in  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  that  is,  on 
the  watch,  merely  to  draw  the  children's  attention  to  its  different  parts ;  and  in 
the  second  lesson  to  the  quality,  which  had  to  be  developed  by  observation.of  the 
three  objects ;  and  when  the  teacher  was  satisfied  that  the  ideas  were  gained,  the 
names  were  given.  Nothing  but  the  names  were  given,  and  that  not  till  the  ideas 
had  been  gainedaby  the  children  themselves.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not 
the  questions  were  all  put  singly  and  independently  f    (A  pause.) 

8* — Two  or  three  times  the  questions  depended  very  much  on  each  other. 

H,  M. — Do  you  know  what  to  call  a  set  of  questions,  bo  framed  as  to  lead  dhil« 
dren  up  to  a  point  which  the  teacher  desires  them  to  reach  \ 

wSL — A  aeries  of  questions. 
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J7.  M. — Tea ;  two  or  three  times  the  children  were  led  to  the  point  which  the 
teacher  had  in  view,  by  a  series  of  questions  depending  on  each  other. 

H.  Jf— What  waa  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 
infant  school  ? 

8> — Silver,  and  silver  ore. 

J7.  M. — What  was  the  intention  in  choosing  this  subject? 

8. — To  illustrate  a  text  of  Scripture. 

H,  M. — Do  yon  recollect  how  the  teacher  proceeded  t    What  did  she  do  first  f 

8, — She  showed  the  first  state  of  silver. 

H.  jr.— What  was  that  state  I 

8. — A  state  of  impurity. 

H.  M, — What  waa  the  second  point! 

8. — That  it  was  submitted  to  a  refiner  to  purify  it. 

H.  jr.— First,  there  was  the  impure  state  of  the  ore ;  and,  secondly,  the  process 
by  which  it  was  purified.    What  was  the  next  point? 

8. — The  end  accomplished  by  the  purifying,  the  putting  away  of  the  dross,  and 
leaving  the  silver  pure. 

H,  M. — What  quality  did  this  give  the  silver  which  it  did  not  possess  before? 

8. — It  was  reflective.' 

H,  M. — Having  got  thus  far,  how  did  the  teacher  proceed? 

8. — She  read  a  text,  and  questioned  the  children  upon  it. 

U.  M. — Did  she  begin  by  explaining,  in  the  usuid  way  of  teaching,  what  was 
meant  by  the  refiner,  and  what  was  meant  by  the  silver,  and  so  on  ? 

^.— No. 

U,  M. — Why  not?  Let  us  go  over  the  leason.  She  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  told 
them  this.  The  natural  state  of  the  silver,  the  process  it  underwent  to  purify  it, 
the  effects  of  this  process,  and  the  refiner's  work,  were  the  foundation  on  which 
the  afler  part  of  the  lesson  proceeded.  What  did  she  bring  out  and  build  upon 
it  9  What  were  the  religious  ideas  ?  First,  the  natural  state  of  our  own  hearts, 
as  they  appear  to  Christ,  the  Befiner ;  8econ<Uy,  that  our  great  Befiner  wishes  to 
have  us  purified,  and  subjects  us  to  a  certain  process,  in  order  that  we  may  h^ 
purified ;  thirdly,  the  result,  moral  purity,  or  the  reflection  of  our  great  Befiner's 
image.  What  principle  did  the  teacher  thus  illustrate  ?  Why  did  she  begin  with 
silver  before  she  proceeded  to  speak  of  moral  purification  1  Was  she  able  to  make 
the  silver  and  its  two  states  better  known  to  the  children  than  the  heart  and  its 
state  by  nature  and  grace  ? 

8, — Tes.    She  had  the  objects  before  her. 

H,  M. — These  were  more  obvious  to  a  child,  and  were  therefore  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  spiritual  truth.  It  is  thus  we  proceed  from  what  children  know 
to  what  they  do  not  know.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  children 
associate  with  its  study  the  pleasure  derived  fh)m  the  study  of  natural  objects. 

H,  JT— Our  time  is  short— the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  juvenile  school  wafr- 
the  calendar  for  October.    What  fiaculty  of  the  mind  did  the  children  exercise  ? 

8. — Memory. 

H.  M. — Yes,  if  you  take  the  lesson  of  this  day  alone ;  but  is  that  the  usual  aim 
of  the  teacher  in  his  instruction  ?    Is  it  memory  only  which  is  cultivated? 

i9.— No ;  the  children  are  tnuned  to  the  habit  of  observation,  especially  the 
observation  of  what  is  going  on  daily  around  them. 

H.  jr.— Is  there  any  difiTerence  between  the  observation  thus  ooltivated  and 
that  cultivated  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

iS.— Yes. 

H,  J/!— What  Is  the  main  diiferenoe  ? 

jS.— The  children  in  the  one  ease  make  minuter  observations  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  memory  is  more  employed. 
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H.  M. — Yes :  the  observation  is  deczdedlj  more  minate.  \>o  ron  remark  maj 
other  dlf  erenoe  f 

S. — It  takea  in  a  wider  ranfe. 

JI.  M. — Te« ;  the  sphere  of  obcerration  with  thcM  cUIdren  mar  be  much  ex- 
tended. Thf  appearance  oi  the  doada,  and  vhat  it  indicate*,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  actnmn.  inclading  thoce  in  the  Tef:etable  and  animal  world.  The 
range  of  ob«ervation  Is  not  onlr  much  more  extenaire,  bat  is  also  verr  much 
more  mlnote  in  its  character,  and  as  jon  observe,  the  memory  is  more  exerdaed. 
The  instruction  diifers  frc'm  that  given  to  the  yoonger  children  in  this  respect, 
that,  instead  of  being  called  np<^n  to  observe  single  or  isolated  fibcts.  the  juvenile 
paplls  are  called  upon  to  observe  successions  or  chains  of  events,  as  they  occur. 
To  trace  a  number  of  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  effects  or  the 
esuses  of  others.  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  children  is  much  improved,  the 
memory  strengthened,  and  the  habit  formed  of  rejecting  upon  natural  events. 
In  like  manner  we  notice  historical  events  as  their  anniverMuries  occur;  ton 
lnft^n<«^^  the  birthdays  of  great  men,  or  thsir  sxtnordina^  actions. 


Vra.    SCHOOL  ARCH*ITECTURE. 


mSTOBIOAL  PBBFACB. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Public  Educiition,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  October,  1849,  and  of  which 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  wa8  President,  Prof.  James  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  City,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Greer  B.  Duncan, 
Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  School  Architecture,  including  tlie  location, 
size,  ventilation,  warming,  and  furniture  of  buildings  intended  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  At  the  second  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  August,  1850,  and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College,  was  President,  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  submitted  by  Prof  Henry,  with  some  introductory  re- 
marks oQ  the  general  subject  of  American  Architecture.  The  Report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

REPORT. 

The  subject  of  School  Architecture  has  not,  till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  received  that  attention  from  the  public  generally,  or  from 
practical  educators  in  particular,  which  its  important  bearings,  direct  and 
mdirect,  on  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  progress  of  chil- 
dren, and  on  the  health  and  success  of  the  teacher,  both  in  government 
and  instruction,  demand.  The  e^iest  publication  on  the  subject  in  this 
country,  which  has  met  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  may  be  found  in  the 
School  Magazine,  No.  1.  published  as  an  Appendage  to  the  Journal  of 
Education,  m  April,  1829^  In  1830,  Mr.  W.  X  Adams,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  **  on  School 
•  houses  and  School  Apparattts^"  vfhich  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  that  association.  Stimulated  by  that  lecture,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Institute  in  the  following  year  ofTered  a  premium  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  best  ^^  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Sctiool-houses.'"  The 
premium  was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  Essay  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  residing  in  West  New- 
ton, Mass.  This  '^  Prize  Essay"  was  published  in  the  second  annual 
volume  of  lectures  before  the  Institute,  as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
was  widely  circulated  and  read  all  over  the  country.  In  1833,  the  Essex 
County  Teachers'  Association  published  a  ^*  Report  on  School-houses** 
prepared  by  Rev.  Gk  B.  Perry,  which  is  a  searcning  and  vigorous  ex- 
posure of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  construction  and  arrange- 
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mfMMsi\  of  f>jcai£jL.  ScZiXML     It  Tu  »£  pr.'a^iyrftf  A  1S4L  a  the  Coo- 

£Li>i.o:2iiiXJi  aiju  r^jh=#tr:i*^  ^^-fir^'tyg  a<  a  RtpirC  cm  SAxi-kimmt,  to 
ciit  I>t^:i*s3birire.  I:  :=aT  b«  =rix.:>:o±«i  as  aa  er^iic^att  :/ibe  km  mppnem- 
t^jL  z,  v^jtJj,  ujt  wzjtJx:  gr^h^txz  wzM  T^ghr6cd  ai  i:^t  u&cl  Mk  a  Scase  viiick 
fo>a  i^av^'ii  oc*  il^  <xc»i:t>jc  •:%*  r^er  ft<mr>-io  iCjGO^  and  oo  the  bbefalitj 
VLT.  wt.^Zt  »T  «TiC«m  oc'  pQii-iC  tciicaLGQ  k  «h2oved.  thai  the  Joint 
H'jiZ^i^r.g  CoamAZibt  oc*  Kd^r^zji-jCL  oc  tbe  part  oc'tZie  Seoate  and  Houec 
r^r.«K>i  yj  r««!xs3Mrjd  ir^e  pobkicsitioa  oc'tiui  Rss&j.  ahiiough  it  k  br  te 
uve  DKMt  thoroQgii.  tysutrszix  and  practkal  dismGBQO  at*  the  lo&ject 
w£<ic&  lias  appeaLrad  iO  tr.^  coaotry  or  ia  Europe.  Aod  it  was  ootf 
u^'VJgti  the  ftrecioryas  eSjTis  of  a  few  inielii^&t  theodiaf  school  improve- 
CMniiU  ti^at  its  pulrlxatMO  was  secured  axid  then,  ooly  oo  eooditioo  that 
the  a-'Jthrjr  fhould  bcir  the  expense  of  the  wood-cats  by  which  it  wtm 
ilLunmUsd.  and  a  porJoa  of  the  bill  ibr  priotia^.  Since  iis  fimt  publica- 
t^c«  more  than  one  Lozkired  thncwand  copies  ol  the  original  Easay  have 
Ixteo  printed  in  varioa>  lorms  and  distributed  in  diiStreint  stales^  withoat 
any  ptxmasuy  adTamage  to  the  aothor. 

In  1^42.  (^eorge  B.  Rtaenoa.  Esq..  in  Part  Second  of  the  School  and 
S<;hM4/iiaster.  d^-oted  a  chapter  to  ~  The  School-house.'^  in  which  sound 
axid  practical  views  ol*the  location,  size,  and  ventilation  and  warming  of 
tdtaceM  ibr  school  porpoaes.  are  presented  and  Ulustrated  by  appiopnute 
cuts.  A  oo|yy  of  this  valuable  work  was  preeeoted  to  each  of  the  ILOOO 
school  distncu  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  each  of  the  11400  districts 
in  Massachusetts.  In  IStd.  Nathan  Bkhnpi  Esq..  Superintendent  of 
Public  Scltools  in  the  City  of  Pro^-ideoce.  published  a  Report  on  the 
ScIiooMMMJses  of  that  city,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  furniture  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  buildings 
devoted  to  each  grade  of  school.  These  houses  were  constructed  after  an* 
exaniiriatiofi  of  tlie  latest  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
8chrxiMK»uj«es  of  Boston.  Salem,  and  other  large  cities  and  villages  in 
Mai4sachuifetts.  and  have  been  much  consulted  by  committees  andbuild- 
era  as  models. 

In  IfAS.  Mr.  Barnard  republished  his  Essay,  with  plans  and  descrip- 
tiof  js  of  numerous  School-houses  which  had  been  erected  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and  iocludine  by  permission  all  of 
the  plans  of  any  value,  which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  other  laborers  in  this  field— with  the  title  of 
**  Schofd  Architecture,  or  ContribiUUms  to  the  Imprcvement  ef  School- 
house*  in  the  United  Stale»P  As  the  title  conveys  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  this  valuable  work,  the  Commitiee 
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feel  that  they  can  not  better  promote  the  object  of  their  appointment  than 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  general  views  with 
which  the  subject  was  approached  by  this  Author,  and  to  the  table  of 
contents  which  will  be  found  appended  to  the  extracts  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  make  from  this  volume. 

^'  The  subject  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  author  in  the  very  out- 
set oi'his  labors  in  the  field  of  public  education.  Go  where  he  would,  in 
city  or  country,  he  encountered  the  district  School-hou^,  standing  in  dis- 
graceful contrast  with  every  other  structure  designed  for  public  or  domes- 
tic use.  Its  location,  construction,  furniture  and  arrangements,  seemed 
intended  to  hinder,  and  not  promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect,  the  work 
which  w^as  to  be  carried  on  within  and  without  its  walls.  The  attention 
of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early  and  earnestly  called  to  the  close 
connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
OTeat  principle,  that  to  make  an  edifice  good  for  school  purposes,  it  should 
be  built  for  children  at  school,  and  their  teachers ;  for  children  differing  in 
s^ge,  sex,  size,  and  studies,  and  therefore  requiring  different  accommoda- 
tions ;  for  children  engaged  sometimes  in  study  and  sometimes  in  recita- 
tion ;  for  children  whose  health  and  success  in  study  require  that  they 
shall  be  frequently,  and  every  day,  in  the  open  air,  for  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, and  at  all  times  supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe ;  for  children 
who  are  to  occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  cold  days  of 
winter,  and  to  occupy  it  G^r  periods  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  day,  in 
positions  which  become  wearisome,  if  the  seats  are  not  m  all  respects  com- 
fortable, and  which  may  affect  symmetry  of  form  and  length  of^life,  if  the 
construction  and  relative  heights  of  the  seats  and  desks  which  tliey  occu- 
py are  not  properly  attended  to ;  for  children  whose  manners  and  morals, 
whose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  punctuality, — whose  temper,  love 
of  study,  and  of  the  school,  are  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  affected  by 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  inexpensive  out- 
door arrangements,  and  the  mternal  construction  of  the  place  where  tliey 
spend  or  should  spend  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressible  period  of  tlieir 
lives.  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
teacher  whose  own  health  and  daily  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the 
various  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  and  whose  best  plans  of  order, 
classification;  discipline  and  recitation,  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly 

Sromoted,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  School-house  may  be  located, 
ghted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  seated.    With  these  general  views  of 
^chool  architecture,  this  essay  was  originally  written." 
The  volume  will  be  found  on  exammation  to  contain: 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore almost  universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation has  received  the  most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be 
observed,  in  structures  of^this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  the  Infant  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  hav- 
ing  a  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small 
scale  of  expense ;  either  recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  fol- 
lowed in  building  recently  erected  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing 
and  arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  warming  and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustra- 
tion, with  which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price, 
and  place  where  the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  impor- 
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tant  voluraeson  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, suitable  for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which 
village  libraries  may  be  selected. 

7.  Kules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houseo, 
grounds,  and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School-houses  to 
the  sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  schools. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  specify  further  the  official  reports  and  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  within  a  few  years  past, 
or  to  mention  in  detail  the  various  improvements  which  have  oeen  intro- 
duced in  the  construction  of  school  furniture,  and  in  modes  of  ventilation 
and  warming.  Most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  brought  before  the 
public,  and  which  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  valuable  contributions  to 
plans  before  published,  are  embodied  in  the  recent  editions  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
work.  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
summary  of  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  which  the  author  of 
that  work  has  drawn  up  at  their  request,  as  presenting  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  practical  knowledge  in  this  department  of  educational 
improvement  He  has  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  nu- 
merous plans  for  schools  of  different  parades,  selected  from  his  book,  or 
preparecf  for  subsequent  editions,  which  are  herewith  communicated  as  a 
part  of  this  Report 

Philadelphia^  Aug.  23, 1850. 

The  above  Report  was  published  as  an  Introduction  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  School  Architecture,  and  is  adopted  m  this  revised  and  en- 
larged edition,  of  the  original  treatise,  because  it  contains  not  only  a  brief 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  various  publicauons  on  the  subject  of  School 
Architecture,  but  a  summary  of  the  aims  and  contents  of  this  article. 


PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  treating  of  School  Architecture,  it  will  be  convenient  to  pre 
ent — 

I.  Common  Errors  to  be  avoided. 
XL  General  Principles  to  be  observed. 

Ill  Plans  and  directions  for  erecting  and  fitting  up  school-houses 
adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  country  and  city,  of  a 
small,  and  a  large  number  of  scholars,  of  schools  of  different 
grades  and  of  different  systems  of  instruction. 

L  COMMON  ERRORS  IN  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  principal 
features  of  school-houses  as  they  are. 

They  are,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  nobe, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  repul- 
sive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least 
possible* expense  of  material  and  labor. 

They  are  too  small.  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  boys  and  girls 
appropriately  fitted  up ;  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient  seating 
and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars  ;  no  platform,  desk,  or  re- 
citation room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  in* 
convenience  and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light 
falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  dis- 
tracting influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the 
air  as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, and  by  the  matter  which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  lungs 
in  vapor,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from 
having  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising 
ftrom  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  mattei 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.  -  The  heat  is  not  equally  dif- 
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flbKd.  90  "iai  ooe  poruon  of  a  school-nMioi  is  frwycndr  ornbealv^ 
while  azkxher  portson,  eipecialhr  the  door,  is  ttM>  cold. 

Tbej  are  noc  famished  viih  seals  aad  desks,  mmieili  msiie  aad 
ited  u>  each  ocher*  aad  uraaeed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  proizKice 
tte  coouort  aad  oooTeoience  of  the  schoUrs,  aad  the  easj  siqwmnoa 
#c  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seau  are  too  hi^  and  too  ions,  wiik 
■o  Sttsariie  support  far  the  back,  aad  especially  £or  the  joGnser  chfl- 
dren.  The  desks  are  too  hieh  for  the  seats,  and  are  either  anacbud 
to  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  &ces  of  the  schol- 
ais  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  aad  a  porcioa  of  them  ax  least  aro 
tempted  conatantij  to  look  oc:  at  the  viadovs,-^— or  die  seats  are  ai- 
lached  xo  uie  w^  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to 
aad  fpTjm  his  seat,  change  his  position,  hare  access  to  his  books,  at- 
tend to  bis  own  business,  be  seen  and  approached  bv  the  teacher, 
without  incommoding  anr  other. 

They  are  not  prorided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermomecer, 
aad  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  iadtispensable  to  a  weU 
regulated  and  instructed  school. 

TheT  are  deficiem  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arransements 
which  help  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  aa4  culdrato 
delicacv  of  manners  and  rednement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  rer- 
dure,  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats 
for  the  feet,  no  books  and  shekes  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no 
sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retire- 
ment for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  pnTata 
officer  of  nature. 

Lest  the  author  sboold  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  of 
sehool-houee«  as  they  have  been  heretotbre  eoostmcted.  and  as  they  are 
now  almost  unirerEally  found  wherever  public  attention  has  not  been 
earnestly,  perseveringly.  and  judiciously  called  to  their  improvement,  the 
following  extracts  from  recent  official  school  documents  are  inserted,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  school-houses  in  states  where  public  educatioQ 
has  received  the  most  attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Extract /ram  the  **  Fir$t  Annual  Report  of  the  Seerttary  <^the  Board 

of  Commiseionen  <^  Common  Schools  for  1838-^9. 

<*  In  the  whole  field  of  school  improvement  there  is  no  more  pmwing' 
need  of  immediate  action  than  here.  I  present  with  much  hesitatmn^ 
the  result  of  my  examinations  as  to  several  hundred  school-houses  in  di^ 
ferem  parts  of  the  State.  I  will  say.  generally,  that  the  location  of  tba 
school-house,  instead  of  being  retired,  shaded,  healthy,  attractive,  is  in 
some  caises  decidedly  unhealthy,  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  and  storm,  and 
in  nearly  alL  on  one  or  more  public  streets,  where  the  paaring  of  objecta, 
the  noise  and  the  dusL  are  a  pernetual  annoyance  to  teacher  and  scholar, 
— that  no  play-ground  is  aflbrded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway,— 
that  the  size  is  too  small  for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholuai 
— that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  any  other  provinon  for  a  eonslant  supply 
of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life,  pure  air.  except  me 
rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischief  have  made;  that  tb* 
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•eats  suid  desks  are  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  adapted  to  children  of  different 
sizes  and  ages,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  to  induce  physical 
deformity,  suid  ill-health,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  (I  state  this  on  tho 
authority  of  physicians  who  were  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
cases,)  have  actually  resulted  in  this — and  that  in  the  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
scholar,  or  to  economy. 

*  That  1  have  not  stated  these  deficiencies  too  strongly,  I  beg  leiive  to 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  returns^  respecting  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  more  than  eight  hundred  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  more 
than  forty  particulars  in  each.  These  returns  were  made  from  actual 
inspection  and  measurement  of  school-houses  by  teachers  and  others. 
An  abstract  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  subject  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  here  for  every 
district  in  the  State.  Without  improvement  m  many  particulars  which 
concern  the  health,  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  who  attend  school, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  put  a  proper  estimate,  not  only 
on  the  intellectual,  but  the  physical  and  moral  culture  of  their  children, 
will  send  to  the  district  school. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  official  documents,  published  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  school-houses 
are  spoken  t>f,  in  the  reports  oriocal  committees,  firom  different  parts  d 
the  State. 

"In one  district  the  school-house  stands  on  the  highway,  with  eighty 
pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in  a  room  nineteen  and  a  half  feet 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  kind. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  school-house  is  less  them  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  inches 
higher  than  ordinary  chairs.)  The  walls,  desks,  ^.,  are  cut  and  marked 
with  all  sorts  of  images^  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  euiother,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high.    The  walls  are  very  black." 

"  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  school  servants  in  the 
State.  The  room  is  small,  and  less  than  seven  feet  high.  Slab  seats 
extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  high  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  generations  must  have  been  expended  m  illustrating  the 
walls  with  laitlp  smoke  and  coal  images.  The  crevices  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  The  door  sill  and  part  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  The  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  were 
huddled  arotlnd  the  stove." 

"  In  one  district,  the  house  stands  near  the  travelled  road,  is.  low  and 
small  being  only  seventeen  feet  by  seventeen,  and  seven  feet  two 
mches  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixfy  or  seventy  pupils.  The 
seats  on  the  outside  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  incnes.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  disfigured  with  obscene  images.*^ 

*^  There  are  only  three  good  school-houses  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  out-houses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Most  of  them 
have  only  slab  seats,  with  the  legs  sticking  tlurough,  upwards,  like 
batchel-teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  lejra  of  the  occupants  swing- 
ing. They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  httle  chfldren  as  a  pillory.  Seats 
am  desks  are  adorned  with  every  embellishment  that  the  ingenuity  of 
professional  whittlers  can  devise.^ 
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**  Two  of  oar  school-houeies,  thoee  in  the  two  largest  districts,  are  in  a 
bad  condition,  old,  unpainted  and  inconvenient  They  are  built  and  ooa 
Btnicted  ingide  on  the  old  Coiinecticut  plan.  Only  one  row  of  desks,  and 
,  that  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  running  quite  around  it ; 
and  long  forms,  without  backs  to  rest  on,  the  scholars  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  other  two  are  in  better  condition, 
though  one  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  above.  The  out-buildings 
are  in  bad  condition  generally.  One  school-house  has  no  out-building 
nor  wood-house.    One  school4iouse  only  is  painted  outside." 

"  Of  the  nine  school4iouses  in  this  socie^,  not  one  is  really  what  they 
all  ought  to  be.  for  the  morals,  health,  ana  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  pupils.  Four  of  them  are  considered  tolerably  good  having  one  out- 
building, the  other  five  are  hardly  passable.  The  ^ks  in  most  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  never  oufht  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  room 
fluod  against  one  end.  and  with  lew  exceptions,  all  of  a  height  with  poor 
accommodations  for  loose  clothes,  hats,  &c.;  all  located  on  or  near  some 
highway ;  no  play-ground  attached  to  any  of  them,  except  the  highway." 

"  A  part  of  our  school-houses  are  comfortable  buildings,  but  destitute  of 
every  thing  like  taste  or  ornament  in  the  grounds,  structure,  or  the  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms.  Being  generally  built  m  the  public  highway  or  close 
by  its  side,  they  are.  one  and  all,  without  enclo^res,  ornamental  or  shade 
trees.  But  the  want  of  ornament  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  defeqt  ot 
our  school-houses;  a  majority  of  them  are  not  convenient*  Although 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  those  recently  built,  yet  they  are  not 
80  good  as  would  be  desirable.  The  out-buildings  in  too  many  cases  are 
in  a  neglected  condition.  &nd  in  some  districts  are  not  provided  at  all  in« 
dicating  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians."— 
EoMt  Windsor. 

"  It  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  si^ 
condition  and  of  bad  architei;ture.  Architectural  drawings  should,  there- 
fore, be  scattered  over  the  state,  so  that  hi  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
those  abominations  may  be  avoided  which  are  now  so  abundant" — GIob- 
tenbury. 

"  The  internal  construction  of  most  of  our  school-houses  is  bad,  and  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 
Let  as  much  be  done  as  can  be,  to  remove  those  miserable  prison-houses 
for  our  children,  and  in  their  stead  let  there  be  good,  large,  and  conven- 
ient school-houses." — Suffidd^  2d. 

'^  None  of  our  school-houses  have  play-grounds  attached ;  they  generally 
stand  in  the  highway,  and  some  on  a  comer  where  several  roads  meet"— * 
Beihany. 

"  Another  evil  is  the  poor,  cold,  inconvenient  and  gloomy  school-houses 
which  we  find  in  many  districts.  There  is  one  in  this  society  not  more 
attractive  than  a  bam,  for  cx>mfort  and  accommodation  in  a  cold  day :  the 
best  I  can  say  about  it  is,  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated." — Lebanon^  4/A. 

^  The  houses  and  the  internal  arrangement  are  inconvenient ;  a  slanting 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  house  for  a  desk,  and  a  slab-board  for  a  seat 
so  high  that  the  scholars  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet  constitute 
the  conveniences  of  half  of  the  schools  in  this  society." — Easton. 

''  We  see  many  a.  school-house  which  looks  more  like  some  gloomy, 
dilapidated  prison,  designed  for  the  detention  and  punishment  of  some 
desperate  culprit  than  a  place  designed  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation.    Instead  of  being  ren- 
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dered  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind,  they  are  ahnoet  ai 
cold  and  cheerless  as  an  Indian  wigwam." — Chaplin. 

^'  Many  of  our  school-houses  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  possessing  less 
attractions  outwardly  than  our  prisons,  while  within  they  are  dark,  * 
gloomy  and  comfortless.    They  are  all  destitute  of  an  appearance  of  any 
out-house." —  Warren. 

^'  The  general  plan  of  all  the  school-houses  is  the  same.  Writing  desks 
ire  placed  around  the  room  against  the  walls ;  these  are  generally  so 
high  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  adults,  much  more  for  children  to 
use  them.  The  seats  stand  in  front  of  these,  so  that  the  pupil  has  bin 
option  to  sit  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  teacher.  In  the  former  case^ 
he  has  the  edge  of  the  writing  desk  to  support  his  back ;  in  the  latter, 
nothinfi^.  An  arrangement  like  this  is  the  worst  possible.  Of  the  five 
school-houses  in  the  society,  two  may  be  warmed  so  as  to  be  comfortable 
at  all  times ;  a  third  needs  nothing  but  a  good  stove ;  but  the  remaining 
two  cannot  be  made  fit  for  a  school  to  occupy  without  thorough  repairs. 
There  is  but  one  out-building  of  any  kind  connected  with  Uie  school- 
houses  of  this  society,  and  this  is  entirely  unfit  for  use" — Winchester. 

"  Throughout  Middlesex  county  the  school-houses,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
several  degrees  below  respectability — rarely  ever  painted  within  or  with- 
out and  if  painted  at  all.  they  ever  afterward  show  a  worn  and  weather- 
beaten  coat  like  the  half  starved,  half  clothed  outcast  of  society.  Yet 
these  houses  are  owned  by  the  public,  worth  its  tens  of  thousands,  and 
they  groan  grievously  if  a  small  lax  is  levied  to  improve  them.  Of  the 
four  locations  of  school-houses  in  this  town,  not  one  has  sufficient  land  for 
a  private  dwelling,  and  all  the  land  combined  would  be  less  than  an  acre. 
One  stands  wholly  on  the  highway ;  another  stands  on  a  bleak  and  rocky 
elevation,  and  during  some  portions  of  the  winter,  almost  inaccessible. 
This  location  was  chosen  probably  because  it  was  cheaper  than  the 
pleasant  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Why  should  the  public 
school-house  which  accommodates  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils,  ten  and 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  five  and  a  half  days  of  each  week,  not  require 
as  much  land  as  a  church  or  private  dwelling?" — Chester, 

"  Our  school-houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  either  in  their  loca 
tion  or  construction.  In  their  location  they  are  generally  found  upon  some 
barren  knoll,  or  too  near  the  highway,  forming  part  of  the  fence  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  proprietor,  alike  destitute  of  ornament  or 
shade  calculated  to  render  them  pleasing  or  attractive.  The  desks  are 
.  almost  always  too  hi^h  and  continuous,  instead  of  single,  nor  is  there 
generally  a  gradation  m  reference  to  the  size  of  the  scholar.  Few  school- 
rooms are  well  ventilated ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  properly  or  health- 
fully warmed ;  the  consequence  is  unnecessary  frequency  of  colds,  head- 
aches and  ill  health." — ToUand, 

The  Superintendent  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers)  of  Common  Schools,  thus 
introduces  the  subject  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1848. 

*'  The  reports  of  school  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  state  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district 
school-houses.  The  progress  of  renovation  and  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment has  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  thorough,  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
other  pections  of  New  England,  or  as  the  true  interests  of  the  common 
schools  imperiously  demand.  Badly  located  school-houses  still  "  encum- 
ber the  highway," — *^ without  shrub  or  shade-tree  around," — "without 
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play-ground,  yard,  or  out-house,  mat  or  scraper,"— without  means  of  ven- 
tilation and  uniform  temperature," — ^*  with  seats  too  high  and  destitute 
of  support  for  the  back," — ^^  with  desks  attached  to  three  sides  of  the  room,*' 
"with  windows  destitute  of  glass," — "clapboards  hanging  loose," — 
"  blinds  propped  up  to  be  kept  in  their  places," — "  the  wood  without  shel- 
ter," and  "  the  stove  without  a  door."  These  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  school  visitors  in  describing  the  places  where  the  children 
of  Connecticut  are  receiving  their  early  training  in  taste,  manners,  morals, 
and  health, — language  which  it  is  hoped  will  touch  the  pride  of  the  di»- 
tiicts,  and  lead  to  some  efficient  action  on  the  subject" 

"  How  surprisinfi^  and  disgraceful  is  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school-nouses  of  our  state  present  vastly  fewer  attractions,  in 
point  of  comfortable  arrangement  and  tastefulness,  than  are  seen  about 
our  poor-houses,  our  iails,  and  our  state  penitentiary !  This  remark  is 
too  true  of  the  school-houses  in  this  society.  They  are  all  located  directly 
on  the  road  or  in  it,  with  hardly  a  shrub  or  shade-tree  around  any  one  of 
them ;  and  with  no  play-ground  except  the  highway,  which  the  children, 
in  several  districts,  have  to  share  in  common  with  geese  and  swine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  or  gratifying  can  be  said. 
Six,  of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  are  wooden  ones,  and  they 
^ne rally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspect  Unpainted  and 
blindless,  with  clapboards  agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  from  the  decayed  ^ash,  they  present  a  most 
forlorn  and  gloomv  aspect,  which,  to  sa^  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  youthful  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasant  fancies.  One,  unac- 
quainted with  their  original  design,  mi^ht  mistake  them  for  the  abodes 
of  the  evil  ffenii,  which  would  naturally  oe  supposol  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  wnich  surround  them. 

The  internal  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  external.  In  several  of  them,  the  plastering  is  broken  and  missing, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingv  color  of  what  remains.  The  stoves 
are  smoky,  and  the  benches  and  desks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  children  of  a  race  of  giants,  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  gashed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  in  retaliation  for  the 
torture  suffered  from  them.  My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  as  I 
have  frequently  entered  these  abodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmates — the  children  of  protestant  parents — doing  penance  upon  tneir 
high  seats,  with  no  support  to  their  backs  but  the  soft  edge  of  the  project- 
ing board  which  forms  the  desk,  and  with  their  feet  dangling  in  mid-air 
several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  I  have  looked  upon  these 
youthful  sufferers,  thus  seated  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  question  has 
often  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ill-starred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  so  excruciating  torture  1  What  rank  offenses 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  be  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  for  six  hours  each  day  ?  And  from  deep-felt  pity  for 
the  innocent  sufferers.  I  have  sometimes  wished  (^perhaps  it  was  cruel) 
that  their  parents  haa  to  sit  for  one  hour  in  a  similar  position,  that  the^ 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-room. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageous  to  common  decency,  that  most 
of  these  school-houses  have  no  out-buildings  whatever  attached  to  them ; 
and  does  not  the  case  appeal  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  reform?  Is  it  not  passing 
strange,  that  while  many  parents  incur  considerable  expense  in  providing 
'hemselves  with  cushioned  and  carpeted  slips  in  church,  where  they  ordk- 
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narily  spend,  perhaps,  but  three  hours  each  week,  they  should  he  bo 
utterly  regardress  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  offsprings  in  the 
school-rooni  7" — Bloomfield, 

"  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  in  the  highway ;  an  excellent  device 
for  saving  land,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the  comfort,  safely  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  selecting  sites  for  the  new  houses,  recently  erected, 
a  good  degree  of  space  fronting  was  provided  for.  Only  two  houses  have 
blinds  or  shutters;  all  the  others  give  full  scope  for  the  sun  to  sec  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school-room,  often  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  latter  has  genius  enough  to  con- 
vert a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  article,  into  a  temporary 
curtain  to  shut  him  oul" — Manchester. 

'*  Our  school-houses,  though  not  cold  and  leaky,  are  very  badly  con- 
structed within,  and  are  therefore  very  inconvenient.  Two  of  ihern  stand 
mostly  in  the  liighway.  so  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback 
may  look  in  upon  the  whole  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  scholars 
will  look  at  whatever  passes.  When  the  school-house  is  so  exposed,  it 
Would  seem,  that  modesty  in  our  children  would  require  the  convenience 
of  good  out-houses  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  school-houses 
in  the  town.  We  have  urged  the  importance  of  these  tilings,  but  with 
poor  success." — Suffield,  2d. 

*•  There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  the  weather-boards  are 
starting  off,  ''and  the  wind  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
and  b(jing  warmed  by  the  fire;  and  the  dear  children  suffer  much  between 
a  cold  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures ;  this  should 
draw  forth  the  unqualifiecf  censure  of  proprietors  and  teachers.  Further^, 
there  are  cases  where  there  are  no  out-houses  for  the  use  of  childrecL. 
This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  •immediately." — Grotoru 

"  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  several  very  good 
buildings ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  edifices, 
the  internal  arrangement,  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 
designed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say.  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 
good  scj^iool-houses.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliged  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
shabbyness  of  the  school-houses." — Brooklyn, 

"  Not  more  than  one-half  of  our  school-houses  in  this  society  are  very 

good,  if.  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.  The  reraain- 
er  are  bad,  some  of  them  very  bad,  exhibiting  nothing  of  comfort  or  con- 
venience. In  some  of  them,  there  are  no  desks  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 
Eurposes.  The  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  place  to  rest  the 
ack.  or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  destitute  of  out-houses.  Some  of  them  have  no  convenionces  for 
hanging  up  the  hats  or  clothes  of  the  children,  or  even  to  shelter  the  wood 
from  the  weather.  And  more  than  half  our^hool-houses  are  destitute 
of  black-boards,  a  fact  alike  discreditable  to  the  district  and  to  the  teach- 
ers who  have  served  in  them." — Stafford^  lirf. 

"  It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1847,  that  of  1663 
school-houses  in  the  state,  873  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none! 
This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
state.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages.  The  committee  are  happy  to 
nay  that  we  have  little  or  no  snare  in  this  shameful  fact :  but  our  school- 
houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be^  and  coll  for  improvement 
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Th^rv  are  generally  <m  or  in  the  street,  whereas  every  boildinff  devoted  to 
pjch  a  parpoce  ought  to  be  in  a  retired  eituation.  with  suitable  ^^ards  lor 
piay-groufMis.  arid  couveoient  fixiores.  The  windows  io  some  do  not  let 
down  fron  the  top.  and  therefore  are  not  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
two  out  of  ei^t  school-houses  are  the  bc^hes  what  thev  should  b^ 
Large  desks  running  around  the  room  (or  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
wholly  disrarded  as  intolerable  nniaancea.  The  scholars  are  of  neceashy 
aiwavi!  looking  into  tl^ie  street ;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  bv  climl^- 
ing  over  the  lM;nches  and  desks.  The  scholarr  bacl^  are  turne^T  toward 
tlie  teacher ;  tliev  sit  close  together,  and  of  course  are  oAen  whispering. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  wiw 
their  hips,  which  it  is  not  always  best  that  females  should  do.  The 
smaller  benches  often  have  backs' that  are  so  /ov  as  to  be  of  little  service. 
Every  school-house  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  tor  each 
pupil.'  and  every  pupil  ought  to  have  a  slate  and  books  to  keep  in  the 
desk. " —  Vemon. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1S49. 

^  Tlie  school-houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
cidedly bad.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant.  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  small  scholars  are  reduced  to 
the  mii-erable  necessity  of  swinging  in  the  air.  without  being  able  to  either 
get  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  backs  againsL  Ventilation  is 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-room  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  freely  ventilated,  so  that  the  scholars  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
breathe.  This  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  tlie  stage.  As  a  general  thing,  the  external  appearance  oi  the  school- 
houses  is  Bad.  A  stranger  passing  through  a  district  cam  easily  select 
the  school-house.  If  you  see  a  ver}'  unique-looking  building,  a  ^  squatter" 
in  the  highway,  or  standing* by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  lot.  in  a 
comer  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swampy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestige  of  life  is — thcU  you  may 
conclude  is  the  dintrict  school-house.  Tliat  is  the  place  where  our  chit- 
dren  are  to  resort  during  three-fourths  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  their 
lives,  to  get  an  education.  Such  are  the  associations  with  they*  early, 
perhaps  all  their  education !  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  place 
where  correct  taste  should  be  demonstrated  ?  Impressions  viU  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  yield  to  good  taste,  school-house  associations,  in  their 
present  state,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — EnfiM. 

'*  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school  some 
warm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  please,  walk  in  and  breathe  a  specimen  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventilated  school-house.  If  you  are  a  well-bred  man, 
you  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelings,  wnen  you  take  a  seat  and 
look  around  and  find  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  leA  for  his  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  school-houses  are  liberally  janmied  full,  L  e. 
the  seats — any  attempt  at  improvement  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
coef  ^  —  South  Windsor^  IVapping. 

"  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  occupied  a  new  school-house ;  but  while  it  is 
excellent,  compared  with  the  old  one^  it  is  contemptible,  if  not  wickeily 
compared  with  what  it  ougfU  to  be.  The  only  plan  about  it  seems  to  be, 
the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  BO  small  a  school  The  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  sides  o^  the  room,  and  almost  out  of  the  tallest  sawUa^s  reach  I  I 
have  protested  to  the  district,  and  possibly  they  will  lower  the  couotOTi 
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^ome  time  or  other.     The  other  districts  need  new  school-rooms,  and  some 
lalk  of  building." — Wolcott. 

•'  In  regjird  to  the  school-houses  in  our  five  districts,  only  one  can  be  said 
to  be  very  good.  Another,  recently  repaired,  may  be  called  ^ood  in  a 
qualified  sense ;  while  the  remaining  three  are  quite  ordinary,  it  not  bad. 
This  nfeglect  to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  school-houses,  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progress." — PUiififield, 

"The  school-room  in  the  third  district  presents  the  same  unsightly  ap- 
pearance which  it  has  in  years  past ;  and  from  the  height  to  which  the 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seats,  are  elevated,  some  persons  would 
naturally  infer  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  a  race  of  giants." — 
PoTufretj  Abinglon. 

•'  Most  of  the  echool-hottses  are  in  a  bad  condition,  being  old,  ill-construct- 
ed, and  inconvenient.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior of  some  of  them,  the  seats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  nothing  to  rest  the  back  a^inst,  except  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  serves  as  a  writmg  desk,  and  this  placed  so 
high  as  to  bring  the  arm  to  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position  when  at- 
tempting to  write.  The  school-houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stand  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  directly  upon  it,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is 
necessarily  attracted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  his  teacher." — Litchfield^ 
Afilton. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1850 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-houses. 

"  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  representations  made  by  teachers 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  state,  as  collected  from  written  commu- 
nications to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  majority 
of  our  school-houses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  warm- 
ed in  winter,  having  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatus 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience.  To  this  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  (Appen- 
dix G)  as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in 
this  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinction,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  and  commenced  his  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  state.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county — to  three-fourths  of  which  he  had  just  made  a 
personal  visit" 

"  Old  School-Houses. — These  are  the  Antiquities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
monuments  of  art,  that  must  have  had  their  origm  coeval  with  the  pyra- 
mids and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  save  by  the 
uncertain  information  of  tradition.  "  It  always  stood  there,"  says  *'  the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  the  erection  of  one  of  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  in 
some  lone,  damp  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchance  perched  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  a  rock,  as  if  too  contemptible  and  aoject  to  occupy  a  choice  piece  of 
earth, — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  winter,  and  the  fervid  rays  of 
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fused,  so  that  one  portion  of  a  school-room  is  frequently  overheated, 
while  another  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  fiimished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  made  and 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  comtort  and  convenience  of  tne  scholars,  and  the  easy  supervision 
CD  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats,  and  are  either  attached 
to  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  schol- 
ats  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are 
tempted  constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows,-^— or  the  seats  are  at- 
tached to  the  wall  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to 
and  from  his  seat,  change  his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  at- 
tend to  his  own  business,  be  seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher, 
without  incommoding  any  other. 

They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermometer, 
and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  well 
regulated  and  instructed  school. 

They  are  deficient  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arrangements 
.which  help  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  an^  cultivate 
delicacy  of  manners  and  refinement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  ver- 
dure, trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats 
for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no 
sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retire- 
ment  for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  private 
offices  of  nature. 

Lest  the  author  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  of 
school-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  constructed,  and  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  found  wherever  public  attention  has  not  been 
earnestly,  perseveringly,  and  judiciously  called  to  their  improvement,  the 
following  extracts  from  recent  official  school  documents  are  inserted,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  school-houses  in  states  where  public  education 
has  received  the  most  attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ExTRACT/rom  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  for  1838-39. 

^^  In  the  whole  field  of  school  improvement  there  is  no  more  pressing 
need  of  immediate  action  them  here.  I  present  with  much  hesitation^ 
the  result  of  my  examinationB  as  to  several  hundred  school-houses  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State.  I  will  say,  generally,  that  the  location  of  the 
Bchool-nouse,  instead  of  being  retired,  shaded,  healthy,  attractive,  is  in 
some  cases  decidedly  unhealthy,  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  and  storm,  and 
in  nearly  all,  on  one  or  more  public  streets,  where  the  passing  of  obiecta, 
the  noise  and  the  dust,  are  a  perpetual  annojrance  to  teacher  and  scholar, 
— that  no  play-ground  is  afibrded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway,— 
that  the  size  is  too  small  for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  schoLara, 
«— that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  any  other  provision  for  a  constant  supply 
of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life,  pure  air,  except  the 
rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischier  nave  made ;  that  the 
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seats  and  desks  are  not,  in  a  majority  ofcases,  adapted  to  children  of  different 
sizes  and  ages,  but  on  the  other  nand  are  calculated  to  induce  physical 
deformity,  and  ill-health,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  (I  state  this  on  the 
authority  of  physicians  who  were  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
cases,)  have  actually  resulted  in  this — and  that  in  the  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
scholar,  or  to  economy. 

*  That  I  have  not  stated  these  deficiencies  too  strongly,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  returns^  respecting  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  more  than  eight  hundred  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  more 
than  forty  particulars  in  each.  These  returns  were  made  from  actusJ 
inspection  and  measurement  of  school-houses  by  teachers  and  others. 
An  abstract  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  simject  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  here  for  every 
district  in  the  State.  Without  improvement  m  many  particulars  which 
concern  Uie  health,  the  manners  and  moraJs  of  those  wno  attend  school, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  put  a  proper  estimate,  not  only 
on  the  intellectual,  but  the  physiccd  and  moral  culture  of  their  children, 
will  send  to  the  district  school. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  official  documents,  published  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  school-houses 
are  spoken  t)f,  in  the  reports  oFlocal  committees,  from  different  parts  di 
the  State. 

"In one  district  the  school-house  stands  on  the  highway,  with  eighty 
pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in  a  room  nineteen  and  a  half  feet 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  land. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  school-house  is  less  than  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  inches 
higher  than  ordinary  chairs.)  The  walls,  desks,  &c.,  are  cut  and  marked 
with  all  sorts  of  images^  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  another,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high.    The  walls  are  very  black." 

"  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  school  servants  in  the 
State.  The  room  is  small,  and  less  than,  seven  feet  high.  Slab  seats 
extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  high  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  generations  must  have  been  expended  m  illustrating  the 
walls  with  lamp  smoke  and  coal  images.  The  crevices  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  The  door  sill  and  part  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  Th^  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  were 
huddled  aroiind  the  stove." 

"  In  one  district,  the  house  stands  near  the  travelled  road,  is.  low  and 
small,  being  ordy  seventeen  feet  by  seventeen,  and  seven  feet  two 
inches  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixfy  or  seventy  pupils.  The 
seats  on  the  outside  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  incnes.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  disfigured  with  obscene  images.*^ 

*<  There  are  only  three  good  school-houses  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  out-houses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  misery- 
able  condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Most  of  them 
have  only  slab  seats,  with  the  legs  sticking  ^m)ugh,  upwards,  like 
hatchel-teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  occupants  swing> 
inff.  They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  httle  chudren  as  a  pillory.  Seats 
and  desks  are  adorned  with  every  embellishment  that  the  ingenuity  of 
professional  whittlers  can  devise." 
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*  Two  of  oiar  sinol-hoaKiL  tfaoie  in  tiie  two  Esr^eet  d^str&rs.  are  in  a 
bad  a>csiltsfXL  *mL  oopaioted  and  lueuaicnient.  TSey  are  biil*  arid  eoa 
stTKtoi  injride  otk  the  ofid  Conaectinit  piaxL  Only  ock  row  'X  ^ieska.  ami 
^  that  Snjtifir^i  to  the  wall  of  the  achoat-TQain.  razmiziig  qxihe  armnd  ix ; 
ani  ^^  tornu.  wttboot  backi  to  rest  oil  the  Kbo£us  snin^  wiih  tfaesr 
backi  ti>  cne  oeotre  of  tike  nnoL  The  other  two  are  m  better  cnoiitBoa. 
tboaefi  one  b  <?oaitrocted  oo  the  nme  plan  as  abore.  The  oot-bcLijifEig;* 
are  in  bad  eontiitioo  generaHr.  One  KhooMioQae  has  do  od-boijiiik^ 
mr  wooti-oooie.    Oxie  achoof^ioQae  oolj  m  painted  oatode.^ 

^  Of  the  nine  aehool-hoQKS  in  this  aocietv.  not  one  ii  realhr  what  tfaey 
all  oazht  to  be.  lor  the  morals,  health,  acd  inteCectoal  improTexaeot  of 
the  pQpils.  Foot  cf  them  are  eoandered  tolerably  good,  having  jot  oot- 
bfEl^ng.  the  other  ^re  are  hardly  paasable.  The  desks  in  hmxz  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  nerer  oa^t  to  be.  againrt  the  ades  of  the  room 
and  a^aiiut  on^  endT  and  with  Sew  exoepooas.  all  of  a  hei^L  with  poor 
aeeoiiunodatiofM  for  loose  clothes,  hats,  dee.;  all  located  on  or  opar  sotzm 
highway ;  do  ptay-groond  attached  to  any  of  them,  except  the  highway." 

^  A  part  of  oar  schooMioases  are  comfortable  boildings.  but  destitute  of 
erery  thing  like  taste  or  ornament  in  the  grounds,  stractore.  or  ihe  tlinu- 
tnre  of  the  rooms.  Being  generally  boilt  m  the  pablir  hi^war  or  close 
by  its  side,  they  are.  one  and  alL  withoat  endoAires.  omamentaf  or  shade 
trees.  Bat  the  want  of  ornament  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  defect  ot 
oar  fchool-hoases ;  a  majority  of  them  are  not  coDTenient'  Although 
there  hajf  been  some  improvement  in  those  reeently  baOt  yet  they  are  not 
so  good  as  would  be  desirable.  The  oat-buildings  in  too  manv  cases  are 
in  a  neglected  condition,  hod  in  some  districts  are  not  provideil  at  alL  in- 
dicating^ an  anpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardjans."— 
£{ui  n'indsor, 

^  It  appears  that  a  great  proportioo  of  the  school-hoases  are  in  a  tg^ 
eondition  and  of  bad  architectare.  Architectural  drawings  should,  there- 
fore, be  scattered  over  the  state,  so  that  in  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
those  abominations  may  be  avoided  which  are  now  so  abundanL^ — GLmm- 
tenbury. 

^  The  internal  constructioa  of  most  of  oar  school^ioofles  is  bad.  and  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 
Let  as  much  be  done  as  can  be.  to  remove  those  miseralMe  prison-houses 
for  our  children,  and  in  their  stead  let  there  be  good,  large,  and  conveo- 
ient  school-houses."— iSii/M<^  2(i. 

*^  None  of  our  school-hoases  have  play-grounds  attached ;  they  generally 
stand  in  the  highway,  and  some  on  a  comer  where  several  roads  meeL" — 
Bethany. 

^  Another  evil  is  the  poor,  cold,  inconvenient  and  gloomy  school-houses 
which  we  find  in  many  districtB.  There  is  one  in  this  society  not  more 
attractive  than  a  bam,  for  comfort  and  accommodation  in  a  cold  day :  the 
best  1  can  say  about  it  is.  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated."^ — Lebanon,  4iJL 

*  The  houses  and  the  internal  arrangement  are  inconvenient ;  a  slanting 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  house  for  a  desk,  and  a  slab-board  (or  a  seat 
so  high  that  the  scholars  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet,  constitute 
the  conveniences  of  half  of  the  schools  in  this  society." — EoMton. 

^  We  see  many  a.  school-house  which  looks  more  like  some  gloomy, 
dilapidated  prison,  designed  for  the  detention  and  punishment  of^  some 
desperate  culprit  than  a  nlace  designed  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation.    Instead  of  being  ran- 
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dered  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind,  they  are  almost  bj 
cold  and  cheerless  as  an  Indian  wigwam." — CJiaplifL 

''  Many  of  our  school-houses  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  possessing  lesi 
attractions  outwardly  than  our  prisons,  while  within  they  are  dark, 
gloomy  and  comfortless.  They  are  all  destitute  of  an  appecirance  of  any 
out-house." —  Warren, 

''  The  genera]  plan  of  all  the  school-houses  is  the  same.  Writing  desks 
ire  placed  around  the  room  against  the  walls ;  these  are  generally  so 
high  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  adults,  much  more  for  children  to 
use  them.  The  seats  stand  in  front  of  these,  so  that  the  pupil  has  \m 
option  to  sit  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  teacher.  In  the  former  case^ 
he  has  the  edge  of  the  writing  desk  to  support  his  back ;  in  the  latter, 
nothing.  An  arrangement  like  this  is  the  worst  possible.  Of  tlie  five 
school-houses  in  the  society,  two  may  be  warmed  so  as  to  be  comfortable 
at  all  times;  a  third  needs  nothing  but  a  good  stove;  but  the  remaining 
two  cannot  be  made  fit  for  a  school  to  occupy  without  thorough  repairs. 
There  is  but  one  out-building  of  any  kind  connected  with  me  school- 
houses  of  this  society,  and  this  is  entirely  unfit  for  use." — Winchester. 

"  Throughout  Middlesex  county  the  school-houses,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
several  degrees  below  respectability — rarely  ever  painted  within  or  with- 
out and  it  painted  at  all.  they  ever  aflerward  show  a  worn  and  weather- 
beaten  coat,  like  the  half  starved,  half  clothed  outcast  of  society.  Yet 
these  houses  are  owned  by  the  public,  worth  its  tens  of  thousands,  and 
they  groan  grievously  if  a  small  tax  is  levied  to  improve  them.  Of  the 
four  locations  of  school-houses  in  this  town,  not  one  has  sufficient  land  for 
a  private  dwelling,  and  all  the  land  combined  would  be  less  than  an  acre. 
One  stands  wholly  on  the  highway ;  another  stands  on  a  bleak  and  rocky 
elevation,  and  during  some  portions  of  the  winter,  almost  inaccessible. 
This  location  was  chosen  probably  because  it  was  cheaper  than  the 
pleasant  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Why  should  the  public 
school-house  which  accommodates  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils,  ten  and 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  five  and  a  half  days  of  each  week,  not  require 
as  much  land  as  a  church  or  private  dwelling?" — Chester, 

'^  Our  school-houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  either  in  their  loca 
taon  or  construction.  In  Uieir  location  they  are  generally  found  upon  some 
barren  knoll,  or  too  near  the  highway,  forming  part  of  the  fence  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  proprietor,  alike  destitute  of  ornament  or 
shade  calculated  to  render  them  pleasing  or  attractive.  The  desks  are 
almost  always  too  high  and  continuous,  instead  of  single,  nor  is  there 
generally  a  gradation  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  scholar.  Few  school- 
rooms are  well  ventilated ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  properly  or  health- 
fully  warmed ;  the  consequence  is  unnecessary  frequency  of  colds,  head- 
aches and  ill  health."— ToMand 

The  Superintendent  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers)  of  Common  Schools,  thus 
Introduces  the  subject  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1848. 

"The  reports  of  school  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  state  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district 
school-houses.  The  progress  of  renovation  and  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment has  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  thorough,  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
other  sections  of  New  England,  or  as  the  true  interests  of  the  common 
schools  imperiously  demand.  Badly  located  school-houses  still  "  encum- 
t)er  the  highway," — "without  shrub  or  shade-tree  around," — "without 
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fttj'groaod,  Tird.  or  ont-btxiae^  oat  or  frrsper." — vrshoKis  ^-^■>*'mc  of 
ti2a£ion  2Lcd  aruform  tersperatore;.' —  with  seats  too  higti  a::^  <5escitzi&e 
offnpport  jbrtfaelnek." — with  desks  atxadied  to  three  sideeoir  the  nMfn.** 
^wjth  wiodom  dectztote  of  giaaL" — dapboanfa  banging  loose* — 
-  Mindi  pr>pped  ap  to  be  k^  in  their  places." —  the  vood  viihoat  ihel- 
ter.*  a.'id  "  the  start  without  a  door."  These  are  specimeoi  ot"  the  Ian- 
gna^  uied  br  w^bnrk  risHon  in  describing  the  places  where  the  chlidren 
of  CViiMbctkm  are  receiving  their  earij'  tradning  in  taste,  manners^  moealiL 
and  health. — language  which  it  is  hoped  will  loach  the  pride  of  the  dia- 
tiicu.  and  lead  to  some  efident  actioo  oo  the  sabjecL" 

*  How  rnqHiuiff  and  diseracefol  v^  the  &ct.  that  a  Tery  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school^ooses  oT  oar  slate  present  irastij  fewer  atiractkMiL  in 
point  of  comfortable  arrangement  and  tastefulnesa.  than  are  seen  aboot 
oar  poor-hooica.  our  tails,  and  oar  state  penitentiary !  Ttus  remark  is 
too  true  of  the  schooMioases  in  thii  society.  They  are  all  located  directly 
on  tlie  road  or  in  it.  with  hardly  a  shiiib  or  riiade^^ree  aroond  any  one  of 
them ;  and  with  no  play-groond  except  the  highway,  which  the  children, 
in  several  diitricts,  have  to  share  in  common  with  geeee  and  swine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  or  gratiiying  can  be  said. 
Six.  of  the  nine  school-hoases  in  this  society,  are  wooden  ooe&  and  they 
ffene  rally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspecL  Unpainted  and 
blind  less,  with  clapboards  agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  from  the  decayed  ^ash.  they  present  a  most 
fbriom  and  gloomjr  aspect  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  ^'oathful  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasant  fiincies.  One.  onac- 
qoaiited  with  their  original  design,  mi^t  mistake  them  for  the  abodes 
of  the  evil  ffenii.  which  would  naturally  oe  supposed  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  which  surround  them. 

The  internal  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  extemaL  In  several  of  them,  the  plastering  is  oroken  and  missing 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingv  color  of  what  remains^  The  stoves 
are  ^moky.  and  the  benchef  and  desks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  children  of  a  race  ofgiants.  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  gashed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  m  retaliatioa  for  the 
torture  suffered  from  them.  My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  as  I 
have  frequently  entered  these  anodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmates — the  children  of  protestant  parents — Soxias  penance  upon  their 
high  seats,  with  no  support  to  their  backs  but  the  soft  edge  of  the  project- 
ing board  which  forms  the  desk,  and  with  their  feet  damgling  in  mid-cur 
several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  1  have  looked  upon  these 
youthful  sufferers,  thus  seated  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  question  has 
often  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ill-starred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  cioomed  to  so  excruciating  torture  ?  What  rank  offenses 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  be  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  for  six  hours  each  day  ?  And  from  deep-felt  pity  for 
the  innocent  sufferers.  I  have  sometimes  wished  (^perhaps  it  was  cruel) 
that  their  parents  hau  to  sit  for  one  hour  in  a  similar  position,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-room. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageoos  to  common  decency,  that  most 
of  these  school-houses  have  no  out-buildings  whatever  attached  to  them ; 
and  does  not  the  case  appesd  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  reform?  Is  it  not  passing 
strange,  tnat  while  many  parents  incur  considerable  expense  in  providing 
'hemselves  with  cushbned  and  carpeted  slips  in  church,  where  they  ordi- 
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narfly  spend,  perhaps,  but  three  hours  each  week,  they  should  he  bo 
utterly  regardtess  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  olVspriri^  in  the 
school -room  ?" — Bloomfield, 

"  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  in  the  highway  ;  an  excellent  device 
for  saving  land,  but  a  misemble  one  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  selecting  sites  for  the  new  houses,  rocenily  erected, 
a  good  degree  of  space  fronting  was  provided  for.  Only  two  houses  have 
bhnds  or  shutters;  all  the  others  give  full  scope  for  the  sun  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school-room,  often  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  latter  has  genius  enough  to  qjoix- 
vert  a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  axticle,  into  a  temporary 
curtain  lo  shut  him  oul" — Manchester. 

**  Our  school-houses,  though  not  cold  and  leaky,  are  very  badly  con- 
structed within,  and  are  therefore  very  inconvenient  Two  of  Ihein  stand 
mostly  in  the  highway,  so  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback 
may  look  in  upon  tlie  whole  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  scholars 
will  look  at  whatever  passes.  When  the  school-houKe  is  so  exposed,  it 
would  seem,  that  modesty  in  our  children  would  require  the  convenience 
of  good  out-houses  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  school-houses 
in  the  town.  We  have  urged  the  importance  of  these  things,  but  with 
poor  success." — Sitffield,  2d. 

"  There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  the  weather-boards  are 
starting  off.  ''and  the  wind  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
and  bemg  warmed  by  the  fire;  and  the  dear  children  suffer  much  between 
a  c^ld  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures ;  this  should 
draw  forth  the  unqualifiecf  censure  of  proprietors  and  teachers.  Further^, 
there  are  cases  where  there  are  no  out-houses  for  the  use  of  children,. 
This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  immediately." — Grotoru 

"  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  several  very  good' 
buildings ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  edjnces, 
the  internal  arrangement,  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 
designed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 
good  scj^iool-houses.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliffed  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
shabbyness  of  the  school-houses." — orooklyn, 

"  Not  more  than  one-half  of  our  school-houses  in  this  society  are  very 
good,  if.  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.  The  remain- 
der are  bad,  some  of  them  very  bad,  exhibiting  nothing  ol' comfort  or  con- 
venience. In  some  of  them,  there  are  no  desks  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 
Eurposes.  The  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  place  to  rest  the 
ack,  or.  in  some  cases,  even  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  destitute  of  out-houses.  Some  of  them  have  no  conveniences  for 
hanging  up  the  hats  or  clothes  of  the  children,  or  even  to  shelter  the  wood 
from  the  weather.  And  more  than  half  our'^school-housea  are  destitute 
of  black-boards,  a  fact  alike  discreditable  to  the  district  and  to  the  teach- 
ers who  have  served  in  them." — Stafford^  lut, 

"  It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1847,  that  of  1663 
school-houses  in  the  state,  873  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none! 
This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  tlie 
state.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages.  The  committee  are  happy  to 
say  that  we  have  little  or  no  share  in  this  shameful  fact :  but  our  school- 
houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be^  and  call  for  improvement 
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They  are  generally  on  or  in  the  street,  whereae  every  building  devoted  to 
such  a  purpose  ought  to  be  in  a  retired  situation,  with  suitable  yards  for 
play-grounds,  and  convenient  fixtures.  The  windows  in  some  do  not  let. 
down  from  the  top,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
two  out  of  eight  school-houses  are  the  benches  what  they  should  be. 
Lar^e  desks  running  around  the  room  for  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
wholly  discarded  as  intolerable  nuisances.  The  scholars  are  of  necessity 
always  looking  into  the  street ;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  by  climb- 
ing over  the  benches  and  desks.  The  scholars'  backs  are  turned  toward 
the  teacher ;  they  sit  close  together,  and  of  course  are  often  whispering. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  with 
their  hins,  which  it  is  not  always  best  that  females  should  do.  The 
smaller  benches  oflen  have  backs  that  are  so  low  as  to  be  of  little  service. 
Every  school-house  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
pupil,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  have  a  slate  and  books  to  keep  in  the 
desk," — VemoTu 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1849. 

"  The  school-houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  arc  de- 
cidedly bad.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  small  scholars  are  reduced  to 
the  miserable  necessity  of  swinging  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  eitlier 
get  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  backs  agiiinst  Ventilation  is 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-room  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  freely  ventilated,  so  that  Uie  scholars  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
breathe.  This  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  tlie  stage.  As  a  general  thin^,  the  external  appearance  of  the  school- 
houses  is  bad.  A  stranger  passing  through  a  district,  can  easily  select 
the  school-house.  If  you  see  a  very  unique-looking  building,  a  "  squatter" 
in  the  highway,  or  ^landing'by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  lot,  in  a 
corner  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swampy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestige  of  life  is — thai  you  may 
conclude  is  the  district  school-house.  Tliat  is  the  place  where  our  chil- 
dren are  to  resort,  during  three-fourths  of  tlie  first  sixteen  years  of  their 
lives,  to  get  an  education.  Such  are  the  associations  with  thejf  early, 
perhaps  cdl  their  education  I  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  place 
where  correct  taste  should  be  demonstrated  ?  Impressions  will  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  yield  to  good  taste,  school-house  associations,  in  their 
present  slate,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — Enfield, 

''  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school  some 
warm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  please,  walk  in  and  breathe  a  specimen  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventilated  school-house.  If  you  are  a  well-bred  tdbxl 
you  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelings,  when  you  take  a  seat  and 
look  around  and  find  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  leA  for  his  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  «chool-houses  are  li|erally  jammed  full,  i.  e. 
the  seats — any  attempt  at  improvement  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
cobV^  —South  Windsor^  Wapping, 

"  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  occupied  a  new  school-house ;  but  while  it  is 
excellent^  compared  with  the  old  one,  it  is  contemptible,  if  not  wichedy 
compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  plan  about  it  seems  to  be, 
the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  so  small  a  school  The  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  sides  of  the  room,  and  almost  out  of  the  taUest  scholar^s  reach!  I 
have  protested  to  the  district,  and  possibly  they  will  lower  the  couoter, 
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tome  time  or  other.     The  other  districts  need  new  school-rooms,  and  some 
lalk  of  building." — Wolcotl. 

•'  In  regard  to  the  school-houses  in  our  five  districts,  only  one  can  be  said 
to  be  very  good.  Another,  recently  repaired,  may  be  called  good  in  a 
qualified  sense;  while  the  remaining  three  are  quite  ordinary,  i? not  bad. 
This  nfeglect  to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  school-houses,  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progress." — Plavifield, 

'*The  school-room  in  the  third  district  presents  the  same  unsightly  ap- 
pearance which  it  has  in  years  past ;  and  from  the  height  to  which  the 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seats,  are  elevated,  some  persons  would 
naturally  infer  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  a  race  of  giants." — 
Pamfretj  Ahington. 

•'  Most  of  the  school-AoM^ea  are  in  a  bad  condition,  being  old,  ill-construct- 
ed, and  inconvenient.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior of  some  of  them,  the  seats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  nothing  to  rest  the  back  a^inst,  except  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  serves  as  a  writmg  desk,  and  this  placed  so 
high  as  to  bring  the  arm  to  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position  when  at- 
tempting to  write.  The  school-houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stand  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  directly  upon  it,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is 
necessarily  attracted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  his  teacher." — Litchfield^ 
Afiltan. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1850 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-houses. 

"  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  representations  made  by  teachers 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  state,  as  collected  from  written  commu- 
nications to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  majority 
of  our  school-houses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  warm- 
ed in  winter,  having  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatus 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience.  To  this  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  (Appen- 
dix G)  as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in 
this  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinction,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  and  commenced  his  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  state.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county — to  three-fourths  of  which  he  had  just  made  a 
personal  visit" 

"  Old  School-Houses. — These  are  the  Antiquities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
monuments  of  art  that  must  have  had  their  origin  coeviil  with  the  pyra- 
mids and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  save  by  the 
uncertain  information  of  tradition.  "It  always  stood  there,"  says  " the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  the  erection  of  one  of  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  in 
some  lone,  damp  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchance  perched  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  a  rock,  as  if  too  contemptible  and  abject  to  occupy  a  choice  piece  of 
earth, — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  winter,  and  the  fervid  rays  of 
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fummer,— at  one  end  a  narrow  and  dingy  entry,  the  floor  covered  with 
wood,  chips,  stones,  hats.  caps,  odd  mitiens,  old  books,  bonnets,  shawla^ 
cloaks,  dirt,  dinner  baskets,  old  brooms,  ashes,  &c.,  all  thrown  together  in 
the  order  as  here  catalogued. — the  principal  room  retaining  its  huge  stone 
chimney,  wliich  for  generations  bousteil  its  ghastly  fire-place,  atfording  a 
ready  oblivion  to  annual  pilesof  green  and  3aow-soaked  wood. — the  burnt, 
smoked,  scratched  and  scrawled  wainscoting — tlie  battered  and  mutilated 
plastering. — the  patched  windows, — the  crippled  and  ragged  benches. — 
the  desks  which  have  endured  a  short  eternity  of  whittling, — the  masses 
ot  pulverized  earth  in  constant  agitation,  filling  tlie  tliroat,  eye  and  iioh- 
trils  of  the  inmates. — the  unmistakable  compound  of  odors  which  come  not 
from  '' Araby  the  blest" — all  point  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  build- 
ings, and  intimate  the  veneration  in  which  tney  are  held.  That  some  of 
these  structures  are  alwfiys  to  remain,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  "  rea- 
sonjible  doubt."  The  records  of  their  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  are  gone, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  past  few  generations  is  conclusive  that  no  change 
has  been  effected  in  their  appearance  from  a  remote  period  ;  hence  the 
deduction  that  they  are  among  the  "  things  to  remain,"  and  never  to  pa:«8 
away.  Though  the  ''annual  miracle  of  nature"  may  not  be  vouchsiifed 
to  preserve  them,  yet.  like  the  monuments  of  the  American  Indians  which 
receive  their  annual  votive  offering  of  stones,  and  are  thus  rendered  im- 
perishable, so  these  ''antiquities,"  receiving  their  semi-occasional  patches 
upon  windows,  upon  clapboards,  roofs  and  floors,  together  with  the  au- 
tumnal embankment  of  earth  around  tlieir  base,  and  all  these  given  and 
received  obsequious  to  the  annual  solemn  votes  of  the  district, — stand,  de- 
spite the  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  *'  war  of  elements,"  and  ''the  tooth 
of  time." 

Modern  School  Architecture. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  similar  to  "  Barnard's  School  Architecture"  had  not  been  issued 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state  some  ten  years  ago,  that  such  as  have 
since  that  time  erected  new  houses,  (that  are  to  stand  forever,)  might 
have  consulted  approved  models  for  the  size  and  tbrms  of  their  structures, 
and  improved  plans  for  their  internal  arrangements.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  enough  had  been  said  by  the  author  of  that  work  in  his  annual 
reports,  and  occasional  addresses  in  the  state,  to  have  excited  interest  suf- 
ficient in  those  intending  to  build  new  houses,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
and  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district,  and  beyond  the 
pattern  of  their  own  recently  condemned  school-house,  and  at  least  to 
select  suitable  locations  for  houses  and  necessary  out-buildings,  if  not  for 
a  yard  and  play-ground. 

The  material  changes  observed  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  about 
the  county,  consist  in  placing  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the  street 
'instead  or  the  side,  and  giving  a  very  narrow  entry  across  the  end  of  the 
building, — affording,  in  some  instances,  two  entrances  into  the  school- 
room, with  only  one  into  the  entry.  A  portion  of  the  entry  is  used  for 
wood,  which  being  thrown  against  the  plastering,  lays  bare  the  lathing, 
making  the  building,  while  yet  new,  bear  the  tokens  of  age.  In  a  few  in- 
stiinces  only  have  two  outside  doors  been  observed,  givmg  separate  eii-> 
trances  to  boys  and  girls. 

In  most  instances  where  the  building  is  not  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  only  so  far  back  as  to  allow  a  straggling  wood  pile 
just  outside  the  traveled  path.  An  instance  is  not  now  remembered 
where  the  generosity  of  the  district  has  given  a  play-ground  to  the  school, 
aside  from  the  public  common  or  the  traveled  highway. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  new  houses  are,  in  many  instances^ 
exactly  like  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  save  that  in  all  casea 
it  is  believed  the  old  movable  slab  benches,  are  superseded  by  penna* 
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nent  benches  with  backs.  The  windows,  in  all  cases  perhaps,  in  the  new 
hou^>es,  have  mude  a  sensible  step  downward  toward  the  floor ;  and  the 
desks  and  seats  of  the  lari^er  scholars,  have  also  been  brought  down  from 
their  inconvenient  and  dizzy  heights,  that  their  occupants  may  not  be 
"  while  in,  above  the  world." 

Where  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  fixtures  of  the  room,  the  desks 
are  almost  always  clumsyf  occupying  unnecessary  portions  of  the  room, 
and  rendering  them  inconvenient  tor  the  evolutions  of  the  school. 

Ventilation  has  received  a  passing  thought  in  the  erection  of  most  of 
the  new  houses,  yet  its  importance  is  not  probably  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it  clearly  understood.  Some  ventilate  from 
the  windows  so  successfully,  as  to  part  with  the  warm  air  almoi^t  entirely, 
and  at  the^  same  time  to  retain  the  otfensive  ^ases  and  odors  of  the  room. 
Some  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  m  the  corners  of  the  rooms, 
others  are  placed  immediately  over  the  stove  pipe, — some  are  movable, 
and  moved  with  a  cord, — others  are  simply  a  scuttle,  expected  to  rise  by 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gases,  as  safety  valves  of  engines  operate  by 
accumulation  of  steam. 

The  substitution  of  stoves  (mainly  box  stoves,)  for  the  engulphing  fire 
place,  as  a  means  of  warming  school-rooms,  is  noticed  in  the  new  houses. 

Of  School-Hou8e§  generally.— To  ascertain  if  improvement  haa 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  structures  in  the  state,  we  must  resort  to  one 
or  two  devices  of  the  astronomer,  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viz..  to  notice  their  respective  positions  at  different  and  remote 
periods  of  time.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  slow,  (if  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  school-houses  )  that  an  observer  from  year 
to  year  only,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  structures  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  build- 
ings now  occupied  for  schools,  will  doubtless  enable  one  to  say  that  pj'o- 
•gress  has  been  made.  It  is  stated  on  very  creditable  authority  that  in 
some  societies  and  some  towns,  one,  and  in  some  instances,  more  than  one 
house  has  been  built,  and  one  or  more  has  been  painted. 

The  contributions  upon  old  hats,  upon  writing  books  that  are  "  writ 
through,"  &c.,  &c.,  are  levied  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  repel  the 
winds  at  the  windows ;  fewer  clapboards  are  now  seen  swinging  gaiUr  by 
a  single  nail,  than  in  bye-gone  days ;  the  asthmatic  wheezing  or  the 
winds  through  the  uncounted  apertures  is  hushed,  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
an  irrigation  through  the  roof  less  frequently  than  formerly.  Curtains 
are  occasionally  found  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the/  pupils  from  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun ;  the  comtort  of  the  smaller  children  is  materially  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  backs  to  their  hard  seats;  the  desks  and  scats  of  the 
larger  pupils  have  descended  toward  the  floor;  the  use  of  stoves  giving 
a  comfortable  temperature  to  the  rooms,  instead  of  the  former  equatorial 
heat  and  the  polar  cold ;  in  rare  instances  the  ingenious  designs  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  upon  the  wails  and  ceiling  have  retired  behind  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  and  the  yawning  fire-place  has  been  plastered  over.  All 
these  movements  distmctly  indicate  that  vitality  at  least  exists  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  that  the  best  good  of  their  children^  as 
they  tell  us,  lies  nearest  their  hearts. 

U  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  persons  will  be  open  to  conviction  and 
receive  the  above  statement  of  facts  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  community  for  the  well  being  of  the  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  et  ceteras  of  the  school-rooms,  such  as  shovel 
and  tongs,  brooms,  brushes,  bells,  globes,  sinks,  wash-basins,  towels,  pegs, 
hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  clothing,  dec,  it  is  feared  such  great^  such  m'> 
mentous  changes,  such  rapid  advances,  will  not  appear  to  have  been 
made ;  probably  not  three  districts  in  the  county  have  gone  so  fast,  or  so 
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(ar  in  advance  of  the  otiien*  as  to  have  procured  all  these  articles ;  proba- 
bly not  more  th:in  [lalf  a  Juze.i  distncts  liave  ^uppot^ed  it  important,  that 
even  a  mat  and  scraper  are  neceauary  tor  pupiU  to  use  alter  walking,  per^ 
hape  a  mile  in  the  mud ;  yet  we  should  be  doing  them  injustice  in  not 
•uppoeing  that  they  reall>*  teel  this  quenchless  interest,  which  they  repre- 
sent themselves  as  poeseseing  for  their  children,  and  should  greatly  mis- 
judge them  if  we  supposed  them  not  doing  aU  in  their  power  to  encourage  < 
their  children  in  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  and  in  cultivating  the  mioor 
virtues  while  in  school 

Oirr-BciLDi.^GS. — An  appalling  chapter  might  be  written,  on  the  enlst. 
the  almost  inevitable  results  of  neglecting  to  provide  these  indLspensable 
appendages  to  school-houses  in  our  state.  Who  can  dulv  estimate  the 
final  consequences  of  the  first  shock  given  to  female  delicacy,  from  the 
necesi^ry  exposure,  to  which  the  ^rls  in  the  public  schools  are  inevitably 
fubjocted  ;  and  what  must  be  the  legitimate  results  of  these  frequent  ex- 
pr>sures  during  the  school-goini^  years  of  youth  ?  What  quenchless  fires 
of  passion  have  been  kindled  within  the  bosom  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
by  these  exposures,  fires  that  have  raged  to  the  consuming  €>C  personal 
happiness.  u>  the  prevention  of  scholastic  improvement  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  personal  character  ?  again,  what  disgiut  has  been  created  in 
both  sexes  by  the  results  of  not  having  the  appropriate  retirements  which 
nature  imperiously  demands  ?  and  finally,  may  not  the  disinclination,  the 
aversion  of  large  numbers  of  families,  of  mothers  especially,  to  sending 
their  daughters  to  the  public  schools,  have  been  created  by  the  sutferings 
they  themselves  have  endured,  from  the  above  cause ;  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  subject  the  delicacy  of  their  daughters  to  the  obnoxious  trial  ? 
Were  the  question  not  so  peculiar  as  almost  to  defy  examination,  it  is 
apprehended  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  truth.  \\  ill  it  ix>t  seem  in- 
credible, even  to  Connecticut  men,  to  be  informed  that  less  than  one-halt 
of  the  school'houses  in  this  commonwealth  are  without  these  necessaiy 
buildings?  yet  such  is  probably  the  fact;  thus  dooming  thousands  of  girls 
to  bear  a  loathsome  burden  or  mortification,  which  they  cannot  remove 
without  withdrawing  from  the  schools.  I  have  no  eaxtci  data  for  the 
above  estimate,  yet  it  is  probably  not  far  below  the  truth,  if  indeed  it  is  at 
ail.  So  filthy  are  mo9l  of  those  that  are  provided,  that  they  are  not  only 
quite  useless,  but  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  In  one  society  of  nine 
schools  but  one  out-house  was  provided,  and  that,  I  was  informed,  could 
only  be  reached  in  dry  weather,  such  was  its  localian ;  ix>r  could  it  be 
used  even  then,  such  was  its  condition.  This  state  of  things,  it  would 
seem,  should  be  utterly 'changed,  and  that  speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts  from  the  **  Report  of  the  Secretary  (Hon,  Horace  Mann)  ff 

the  Board  of  Education  for  1846." 

*'For  years  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throu^ioat  the  State, 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Time  and  decay 
were  always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  with  wide 
spaces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent  ravages ;  and.  in 
still  fewer  instances,  were  these  ravages  repaired.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  condition  of  all  other  classes  of  buildings,  general 
dilapidatbn  "was  the  fate  of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  pecu- 
niary ability  which  it  creates,  had  ^ven  comfort,  neatness,  and  even 
ele^nce  to  private  dwelling^  Public  spirit  had  erected  commodious 
and  costly  churches.  Counties,  though  largely  taxed,  had  yet  uncom- 
plainingly paid  for  handsome  and  spacious  courthouses  and  public  offices^ 
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In  1837,  not  one  third  part  of  the  Public  School-houses  in  Massachu- 
setts would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out 
of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it  As  an  incentive  to  neatness  and  decency, 
children  were  sent  to  a  house  whose  walls  and  floors  were  indeed  painted, 
but  they  were  painted,  all  too  tliickly,  by  smoke  and  filth ;  whose  benches 
and  doors  were  covered  with  carved  work,  but  they  were  the  gross  and 
obscene  carvings  of  impure  hands;  whose  vestibule,  aller  the  oriental 
fashion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  metamorphosis  which 
changed  its  architectural  style,  consisted  in  laying  it  bare  of  its  outer 
covering.  The  modesty  and  chastity  of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderest  age, 
was  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished,  m  places,  which  oftentimes  were  as 
destitute  of  all  suitable  accommodations,  £is  a  camp  or  a  caravan.  The 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gases  tliat  stupefied  it  The  virtues  of 
generosity  and  forbearance  were  to  be  acquired  where  sharp  discomfort 
and  pain  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than  his  own  share  of  relief, 
and  thiis  to  strengthen  every  selfish  propensity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  were  an 
opprobrium  to  the  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  this 
expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himseli  of  its  correctness  by 
inspecting  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  them  which  still  remain. 

The  earliest  effort  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class  of  build- 
ings. By  presenting  the  idea  of  taxation,  this  measure  encountered  llie 
opposition  of  one  or  the  strongest  passions  of  the  age.  Not  only  the 
sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those,  whose  virtue  ol*  frugality,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  had  been  imperceptibly  sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony, 
felt  the  alarm.  Men  of  fortune,  without  children,  and  men  who  had 
reared  a  family  of  children,  and  borne  the  expenses  of  their  education, 
fancied  tliey  saw  something  of  injustice  in  being  called  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  others ;  and  too  often  their  fancies  started  up  into  spectres 
of  all  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The  school  districts  were  the 
scene  where  the  contending  parties  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
other;  the  school-house  itself  their  arena.  From  time  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  school-house. 
Hither,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  .vere  summoned  to  come. 
In  this  forum,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new  edifice 
should  be  erectrd,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one  to  stand  upon  its 
foundations  for  another  season,  should  be  tried.  Regard  for  the  health, 
the  decent  manners,  the  intellectual  progress  and  the  moral  wellare  of  the 
children,  common  humanity,  policy,  auty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of 
the  race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change ;  selfishness, 
cupidity,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  wellare  of  others,  and  that 
fallacious  plea,  that  because  the  school-house  had  answered  the  purpose 
80  long,  therefore  it  would  continue  to  answer  it  still  longer. — an  argument 
which  would  make  all  houses,  and  roads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing 
made  by  human  hands,  last  forever, — resisted  the  change.  The  dis- 
graceful contrast  between  the  school-house  and  all  other  edUices,  whether 
public  or  private,  in  its  vicinity ;  the  immense  physical  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fices which  its  condition  infhcted  upon  the  rising  generation,  were  often 
and  unavailingly  urged ;  but  there  was  always  one  argument  which  the 
advocates  for  reform  could  use  with  irresistible  effect — the  school-house 
itself  Cold  winds,  whistling  through  crannies  and  chinks  smd  broken 
windows,  told  with  merciless  effect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
opposition  was  cooled  by  snow-blasts  rushing  up  tnrough  the  floor.  Pain- 
imparting  seats  made  it  impossible  for  the  objectors  to  listen  patiently 
even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  tears 
they  shed  were  less  attributable  to  any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than 
to  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  ?rind  from 
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broken  fannels  and  chimneys.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  hoascs.  In 
others,  op|)f)site  evils  prevailed ;  and  the  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nau- 
seating e:fUivia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  lias  hardly  been  compelled  to 
live  in  siaco  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience, 
yet  thti  hSGiises  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  class  of  men  were  less 
nardened  tlian  their  hearts ;  and  the  coKls  and  cramps,  the  exhaustion  and 
debility,  wiiich  they  carried  home  worked  mightily  for  their  conversion  to 
trutli.     Under  such  circumstances,  persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  tlie  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  iie  debate  to  soma 
commodious  public  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacious  and  elegant  mansions 
they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity  and  remained  m;isters  of  thj 
field.  Hut  the  party  of  relbrm  held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground: 
and  there  the  cause  of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
been  so  loig  dishonored. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report  made  by  the 
Board  ot  Education  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  school-houses, 
the  sums  expended  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  tliis  class  ol*  buildings  fell 
but  little  short  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Siiice  that  time,  from 
the  best  information  obtained.  I  suppose  tlie  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  one  hundred  atia  fifty  thousand  doUars  annually. 
Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment ot  tliese  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-houses, — it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  a  resolution, — the  school  committees  hiive  done  an  excel- 
lent work — or  rather,  they  have  begun  it; — it  is  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  rtjports.  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  tiie  inhabitants,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  and  distri- 
buted to  all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school  com- 
mittees have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revolution  actually  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  in  certain  villages  and  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  towns  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Leach,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853: 

Siiioc  the  coinnieuceinent  of  my  aguuoy,  I  have  examined  more  than  one  thous- 
and school -houses,  and  have  noticed  the  following  defects  in  their  location  and 
construction.  I  have  found  very  many  sohool-hou»eB  situated  in  the  highways, 
but  a  few  feot  from  the  ti'aveled  road,  and  without  any  yard  for  the  scholars  to 
play  in.  Some  I  have  found  in  wet  and  marshy  places,  which  were  often  sur- 
rounded by  standing  water.  Some  were  quite  near  ponds  or  streams,  which  was 
the  cause  of  very  great  annoyance,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Some  were  near 
6torc>tt  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were  frequently  visited  during  the  inter- 
mission. S(}me  were  near  workshops,  or  manufactories,  or  railroads,  or  depots, 
exposing  the  children  to  interruption  and  accidents.  Some  were  on  eminences, 
surrounded  by  dangerous  declivities.  Not  one  in  fifty  have  I  found  with  suitable 
backyards,  well-fenced,  and  with  decent  water  closets.  But  very  few  have  two 
eutianees,  one  for  each  sex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are 
com{>elled  to  sacrifice  thirty  minutes  each  day,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  school 
time,  or  commit  the  gross  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and  girls  into  the  same 
yard  at  the  same  time.  Very  few  housels  are  constructed  with  any  regard  to  ex- 
tenial  beauty  or  internal  convenience.  Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  afibrding, 
in  some  inst^mces,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  Uie  minimum.  Very  many  are  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  height,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  common  and 
serious  defect  is  the  want  of  good  blackboards,  placed  at  the  proper  height.  In 
very  many  cases,  instead  of  a  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the  teachcr^s  desk,  there 
is  a  window  to  admit  light  directly  in  the  face  of  the  pupils.  In  many  houses  of 
recent  construction  there  are  no  blackboards,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils,  so 
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that  they  wore  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  top  of  the  desks  to  witness  any  illus- 
tration t'roiii  the  teacher.  Where  such  arrangements  existed,  I  found  that  but 
very  littU?  u»e  was  made  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Wiy  many  schools  1 
have  found  badly  lighted,  some  admitting  t(x>  much  light,  and  othora  t<.>o  little,  and 
quite  ofti'n  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  beoome  short-sighted,  and  contract  a  stoop- 
ing posture  by  bringing  the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous 
where  pupils  have  beoome  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of  Ught,  the  sight  of  pupUs 
has  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  lost. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  stairs  leadmg  to  the  upper  rooms  have  been 
badly  constructed,  endangering  the  lives  and  lunbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  cases 
of  serious  injury  I  have  found,  which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  iJut  very 
few  houses  are  furnished  with  large  closets,  or  book-cases,  to  preserve  ma[)s. 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a  well,  pump,  ana 
sink,  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  every  good  school.  In  but  few  instances 
have  there  be«'n  any  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds,  by  setting  out  trees,  shrub- 
bery, <fec.  Globes,  clocks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  Iiave  not  been  in- 
tnMJuced  extensively  into  the  country  schools.  In  school  districts  in  the  country, 
when  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the  school,  there  is  seldom  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  stop  at  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  before  the 
time  of  commencing  the  school.  Many  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  i*ooms,  containing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pupils 
each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  rooms,  as  compared  with  small  ones.  I  have  con- 
sulted more  than  one  hundred  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  much  prefer  small  rooms  to  large  ones. 

In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  houses  well  ventilated  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by  opening  the  windows 
and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has  been  but  imperl'ectly 
aocomplished.    The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably  been  too  small. 


NEW-YORK. 

ExTRACT^owi  the  "  Anraml  Report  of  the  Superintendent  {Hon.  Samuel 
Youn!^)  of  Common  Schools^  made  to  the  Leg^islature,  January  13, 
1844."  * 

"The  whole  number  of  school-houses. visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  diu'ing  the  year  was  9,368 :  of  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  loffs.  Of  these, 
3  160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2,870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repiiir, 
and  3  319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  54-4,  leavmg  8,795  with  one  room 
only.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1.541 ;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a  single 
privy  is,  1.810 ;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils,  1.012 ;  while  the  number  of  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  whatever,  is  6  423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  dec,  is  reported  at  3.282,  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5,972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stated  at  1,518;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  oi 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  numb»?r  visited,  were 
found  in  good  repair;  another  third  m  ordinary  and  comfortable  condition 
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play-ground,  yard,  or  out-house,  mat  or  scraper,"— without  means  of  ven- 
tilation and  uniform  temperature," — *•  with  seats  too  high  and  destitute 
of  support  for  the  back," — "  with  desks  attached  to  three  sides  of  the  room," 
"with  windows  destitute  of  glass," — "clapboards  hanging  loose," — 
"  blinds  propped  up  to  be  kept  in  their  places," — "  the  wood  without  shel- 
ter," and  "  the  stove  without  a  door."  These  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  school  visitors  in  describing  the  places  where  the  children 
of  Connecticut  are  receiving  their  early  training  in  taste,  manners,  morals, 
and  health, — language  which  it  is  hoped  will  touch  the  pride  of  the  dia- 
tiicts,  and  lead  to  some  efficient  action  on  the  subject." 

"  How  surprising  and  disgraceful  is  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school-houses  oi  our  state  present  vastly  fewer  attractions,  in 
point  of  comfortable  arrangement  and  tastefulness,  than  are  seen  about 
our  poor-houses,  our  jails,  and  our  state  penitentiary !  This  remark  is 
too  true  of  the  school-nouses  in  this  society.  They  are  all  located  directly 
on  the  road  or  in  it,  with  hardly  a  shrub  or  shade-tree  around  any  one  of 
them ;  and  with  no  play-ground  except  the  highway,  which  the  children, 
in  several  districts,  have  to  share  in  common  with  geese  and  swine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  or  gratifying  can  be  said. 
Six,  of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  are  wooden  ones,  and  they 
generally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspect.  Unpainted  emd 
Elindless,  with  clapboeu'ds  agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  from  the  decayed  piish,  they  present  a  most 
forlorn  and  gloomy  aspect,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  youthful  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasant  fancies.  One,  unac- 
quainted with  their  original  design,  mi^ht  mistake  them  for  the  abodes 
of  the  evil  ffenii,  which  would  naturally  De  supposed  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  which  surround  them. 

The  internal  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  external.  In  several  of  them,  the  plastering  is  broken  and  missing, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingy  color  of  what  remains.  The  stoves 
are  smoky,  and  the  benches  and  desks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  children  of  a  rac«  of  giants,  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  gashed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  in  retaliation  for  the 
torture  suffered  from  them.  My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  as  I 
have  frequently  entered  these  abodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmates — the  children  of  protestant  parents — doinff  penance  upon  their 
high  seats,  with  no  support  to  their  backs  but  the  soil  edge  of  the  project- 
ing board  which  forms  the  desk,  and  with  their  feet  dangling  in  mid-air 
several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  I  have  looked  upon  these 
youthful  sufferers,  thus  seated  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  question  has 
often  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ill-starred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  so  excruciating  torture  ?  What  rank  offenses 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  be  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  for  six  hours  each  day  ?  And  from  deep-felt  pity  for 
the  innocent  sufferers.  I  have  sometimes  wished  (^perhaps  it  was  cruel) 
that  their  parents  haa  to  sit  for  one  hour  in  a  similar  position,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-room. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageoos  to  common  decency,  that  most 
of  these  school-houses  have  no  out-buildings  whatever  attached  to  them ; 
and  does  not  the  case  appeal  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  reform?  Is  it  not  passing 
strange,  tnat  while  many  parents  incur  considerable  expense  in  providing 
'hemselves  with  cushioned  and  c€u*peted  slips  in  church,  where  they  ordi- 
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narily  spend,  perhaps,  but  three  hours  each  week,  they  should  he  so 
utterly  regardress  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  olfsprings  in  the 
school-room  ?" — Bloomfield, 

"  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  in  the  highway  ;  an  excellent  device 
for  saving  land,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  selecting  sites  for  the  new  houses,  recently  erected, 
a  good  degree  of  space  fronting  was  provided  for.  Only  two  houses  have 
blinds  or  shutters;  all  the  others  give  lull  scope  for  the  sun  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school-room,  often  to  the  manifest  aimoyance  of  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  latter  has  genius  enough  to  con- 
vert a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  article,  into  a  temporary 
curtain  lo  shut  him  out." — Manchester. 

'*  Our  school-houses,  though  not  cold  and  leaky,  are  very  badly  con- 
structed within,  and  are  therefore  very  inconvenient.  Two  of  them  stand 
rao.stly  in  the  highway,  so  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback 
may  look  in  upon  the  whole  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  scholars 
will  look  at  whatever  passes.  When  the  school-house  is  so  exposed,  it 
Would  seem,  that  modesty  in  our  children  would  require  the  convenience 
of  good  out-houses;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  school-houses 
in  the  town.  We  have  urged  the  importance  of  these  things,  but  with 
poor  success." — Siifffeld,  2d. 

"  There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  the  weather-boards  are 
starting  off,  "and  the  wind  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
and  bcmg  warmed  by  the  fire;  and  the  dear  children  suffer  much  between 
a  cold  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures ;  this  should 
draw  forth  the  unqualified  censure  of  proprietors  and  teachers.  Furtherj^ 
there  are  cases  where  there  are  no  out-houses  for  the  use  o^  children. 
This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied 'immediately." — Grotorw 

"  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  several  very  good' 
buildings ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  edifices, 
the  internal  arrangement,  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 
designed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say.  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 
good  sciiool-houses.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliged  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
shabbyness  of  the  school-houses." — nrooklyn, 

"  Not  more  than  one-half  of  our  school-houses  in  this  so&iety  are  very 
good,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.  The  remain- 
der are  bad,  some  of  them  very  bad,  exhibiting  nothing  of  comfort  or  con- 
venience. In  some  of  them,  there  are  no  desks  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 
Eurposes.  The  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  place  to  rest  th^ 
acK,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  destitute  of  out-houses.  Some  of  them  have  no  conveniences  for 
hanging  up  the  hats  or  clothes  of  the  children,  or  even  to  shelter  the  wood 
from  the  weather.  And  more  than  half  our^school-houses  are  destitute 
of  black-boards,  a  fact  alike  discreditable  to  the  district  and  to  the  teach- 
ers who  have  served  in  them." — Stafford^  Itst. 

"  It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1847,  that  of  1663 
school-houses  in  the  state,  873  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none! 
This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
state.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages.  The  committee  are  happy  to 
pay  that  we  have  little  or  no  snare  in  this  shameful  fact :  but  our  school- 
houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be^  ajnd  call  for  improvement 
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They  are  generally  on  or  in  the  street,  whereas  every  building  devoted  to 
euch  a  purpose  ought  to  be  in  a  retireil  situation,  with  suitable  yards  for 
play-grounds,  and  convenient  fixtures.  The  windows  in  some  do  not  let. 
down  from  the  top,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
two  out  of  eight  school-houses  are  the  benches  what  they  should  be. 
Larffe  desks  running  around  the  room  for  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
wholly  discarded  ae  intolerable  nuisances.  The  scholars  are  of  necessity 
always  looking  into  the  street;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  by  climl>- 
ing  over  the  benches  and  desks.  The  scholars'  backs  are  turned  toward 
the  teacher;  they  sit  close  together,  and  of  course  are  often  whisi>erinff. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  with 
their  hips,  which  it  is  not  always  oest  that  females  should  do.  The 
smaller  oenches  often  have  backs  that  are  so  low  as  to  be  of  little  service. 
Every  school-house  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
pupil,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  have  a  slate  and  books  to  keep  in  the 
desk." — Vernon, 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1849. 

"  The  school-houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  arc  de- 
cidedly bad.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  small  scholars  are  reduced  to 
the  miserable  necessity  of  swinging  in  the  air,  without  being  able  toeitlier 
get  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  backs  against  Ventilation  is 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-room  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  freely  ventilated,  so  that  the  scholars  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
breathe.  This  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  the  stage.  As  a  general  thing,  the  external  appearance  of  the  school- 
houses  is  bad.  A  stranger  passing  through  a  district,  can  easily  select 
the  school-house.  If  you  see  a  very  unic^ue-looking  building,  a  "  squatter" 
in  the  highway,  or  sianding*by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  lot  in  a 
corner  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swampy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestige  of  life  is — that  you  may 
conclude  is  the  district  school-house.  TTiat  is  the  place  where  our  chil- 
dren are  to  resort,  during  three-fourths  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  their 
lives,  to  get  an  education.  Stich  are  the  associations  with  the^r  early, 
perhaps  all  their  education !  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  place 
where  correct  taste  should  be  demonstrated  ?  Impressions  tcill  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  yield  to  good  taste,  school-house  associations,  in  their 
present  state,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — Enfield. 

^*  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school  some 
warm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  please,  walk  in  and  breathe  a  specimen  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventilated  school-house.  If  you  are  a  well-bred  man, 
you  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelings,  when  you  take  a  seat  and 
look  around  and  find  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  left  for  bis  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  «chool-houses  are  liberally  jammed  full,  i.  e. 
the  seats — any  attempt  at  improvement  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
cost"— Sot^A  Windsor y  Wapping. 

"  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  occupied  a  new  school-house ;  but  while  it  is 
excellent,  compared  with  the  old  one,  it  is  contempttble,  if  not  wichBd^ 
compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  plan  about  it  seems  to  be, 
the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  so  small  a  school.  The  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  sides  of  the  room,  and  almost  out  of  the  taUest  scholar^s  reach  I  I 
have  protested  to  the  district,  and  possibly  they  will  lower  the  couoteri 
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fome  time  or  other.     The  other  districts  need  new  school-rooms,  and  some 
laUc  of  building." — Wokott. 

•*  In  regard  to  the  scliool-houses  in  our  five  districts,  only  one  can  be  said 
to  be  very  good.  Another,  recently  repaired,  may  be  called  ^ood  in  a 
qualified  sense ;  while  the  remaining  three  are  quite  ordinary,  il  not  bad. 
This  nfeglect  to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  school-houses,  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progress." — Plainfield. 

"The  school-room  in  the  third  district  presents  the  same  unsightly  ap- 
pearance which  it  has  in  years  past ;  and  from  the  height  to  which  the 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seats,  are  elevated,  some  persons  would 
naturally  infer  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  a  race  of  giants." — 
Fomfretj  Abington. 

"  Most  of  the  school-AoT£«ca  are  in  a  bad  condition,  being  old,  ill-construct- 
ed, and  inconvenient.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior of  some  of  them,  the  seats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  nothing  to  rest  the  back  a^inst,  except  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  serves  as  a  writmg  desk,  and  this  placed  so 
high  as  to  bring  the  arm  to  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position  when  at- 
tempting to  write.  The  school-houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stand  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  directly  upon  it,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is 
necessarily  attracted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  his  teacher." — Litchfield^ 
Milton* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1850 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-houses. 

"  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  representations  made  by  teachers 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  state,  as  collected  from  written  commu- 
nications to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  majority 
of  our  school-houses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  warm- 
ed in  winter,  having  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatus 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience.  To  this  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  (Appen- 
dix G)  as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in 
this  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinction,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  and  commenced  his  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  state.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county — to  three-fourths  of  which  he  had  just  made  a 
personal  visit," 

"  Old  School-Houses. — These  are  the  Antiquities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
monuments  of  art,  that  must  have  had  their  origni  coeval  with  the  pyra- 
mids and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  save  by  the 
uncertain  information  of  tradition.  "  It  always  stood  there,"  says  "  the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  the  erection  of  one  of  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  in 
some  lone,  damp  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchance  perchea  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  a  rock,  as  if  too  contemptible  and  abject  to  occupy  a  choice  piece  of 
earth, — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  winter,  and  the  fervid  rays  of 
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fummer, — at  one  end  a  narrow  and  dingy  entry,  the  floor  covered  with 
wood,  chips,  stones,  hata.  caps,  odd  mittens,  old  books,  bonnets,  shawls, 
cloaks,  dirt,  dinner  baskets,  old  brooms,  ashes,  &c.,  all  thrown  together  in 
the  order  as  here  catalogued. — the  principal  room  retaining  its  huge  stone 
ciiimncy.  which  for  generatiofis  boasted  its  ghastly  fire-place,  affording  a 
ready  oblivion  to  annual  pilesof  green  and  csnow-soaked  wood. — the  burnt, 
smoked,  scratched  and  scrawled  wainscoting — tiie  battered  and  mutilated 
plastering. — the  patched  windows, — the  crippled  and  ragged  benches  — 
the  desks  which  have  endured  a  short  eternity  of  whittling, — the  miisses 
ot  pulverized  earth  in  constant  agitation,  filling  the  throat,  eye  and  no»- 
trils  of  the  inmates, — the  unmistakable  compound  of  odors  which  come  not 
from  ^' Araby  the  blest" — all  point  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  build- 
ings, and  intimate  the  veneration  in  which  Uiey  are  held.  That  some  of 
these  structures  are  always  to  remain,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  '*  rea- 
sonable doubt."  The  records  of  their  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  are  gone, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  past  few  generations  is  conclusive  that  no  change 
has  been  effected  in  their  appearance  from  a  remote  period  ;  hence  the 
deduction  that  they  are  among  the  "  things  to  remain,"  and  never  to  pass 
away.  Though  the  ''  annual  miracle  of  nature"  may  not  be  vouchsafed 
to  preserve  them,  yet,  like  the  monuments  of  the  American  Indians  which 
receive  their  annual  votive  offering  of  stones,  and  are  thus  rendered  im- 
perishable, so  these  ''antiquities,"  receiving  their  pcmi-occau»ional  patches 
upjn  windows,  upon  clapboards,  roofs  antl  fliwrs.  together  with  the  au- 
tumnal embankment  of  earth  around  tlieir  bsise,  and  all  these  given  and 
received  obsequious  to  the  annual  solemn  votes  of  the  district, — ^stand,  de- 
spite the  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  "  war  of  elements,"  and ''  the  tooth 
of  time." 

Modern  School  Architecture. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  similar  to  "  Barnard's  School  Architecture"  had  not  been  issued 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state  some  ten  years  ago,  that  such  as  have 
since  that  time  erected  new  houses,  (that  are  to  stand  forever,)  might 
have  consulted  approved  models  for  the  size  and  forms  of  their  structures, 
and  improved  plans  for  their  internal  arrangements.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  enough  had  been  said  by  the  author  of  that  work  in  his  annual 
reports,  and  occasional  addresses  in  the  state,  to  have  excited  interest  suf- 
ficient in  those  intending  to  build  new  houses,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
and  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district  and  beyond  the 
pattern  of  their  own  recently  condemned  school-house,  and  at  least  to 
select  suitable  locations  for  houses  and  necessary  out-buildings,  if  not  for 
a  yard  and  play-ground. 

The  material  changes  observed  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  about 
the  county,  consist  in  placing  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the  street 
'instead  of'^the  side,  and  giving  a  very  narrow  entry  across  the  end  of  the 
building, — affording,  in  some  instances,  two  entrances  into  the  school- 
room, with  only  one  into  the  entry.  A  portion  of  the  entry  is  used  for 
wood,  which  being  thrown  against  the  plastering,  lays  bare  the  lathing, 
making  the  building,  while  yet  new,  bear  the  tokens  of  age.  In  a  few  in- 
stances only  have  two  outside  doors  been  observed,  giving  separate  en" 
trances  to  boys  and  girls. 

In  most  instances  where  the  building  is  not  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  only  so  far  back  aa  to  allow  a  straggling  wood  pile 
just  outside  the  traveled  path.  An  instance  is  not  now  remembered 
wiiere  the  generosity  of  the  district  has  given  a  play-ground  to  the  school, 
aside  from  the  public  common  or  the  traveled  highway. 

The  internal  arranp^ements  of  the  new  houses  are,  in  many  instances^ 
exactly  like  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  save  that  in  all  cases 
it  is  believed  the  old  movable  slab  benches,  are  superseded  by  perma* 
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nent  benches  with  backs.  The  windows,  in  all  cases  perhaps,  in  the  new 
houses,  have  made  a  sensible  step  downward  toward  the  floor ;  and  the 
desks  and  seats  ol*  the  larjrer  scholars,  have  also  been  brought  down  from 
their  inconvenient  and  dizzy  heights,  that  their  occupants  may  not  be 
"  while  171,  above  the  world." 

Where  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  fixtures  of  the  room,  the  desks 
are  almost  always  clumsy^  occupying  unnecessary  portions  of  the  room, 
and  rendering  them  inconvenient  lor  the  evolutions  of  the  school. 

Ventilation  has  received  a  piissing  thought  in  the  erection  of  most  of 
the  new  houses,  yet  its  importance  is  not  probably  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it  clearly  understood.  Some  ventilate  from 
the  windows  so  successfully,  as  to  part  with  the  warm  air  almotst  entirely, 
and  at  thef  same  time  to  retain  the  odensive  ^ases  and  odors  of  the  room. 
Some  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  m  the  corners  of  the  rooms, 
others  are  placed  immediately  over  the  stove  pipe, — some  are  movable, 
and  moved  with  a  cord, — others  are  simply  a  scuttle,  expected  to  rise  by 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gases,  as  safety  valves  of  engines  operate  by 
accumulation  of  steam. 

The  substitution  of  stoves  (mainly  box  stoves,)  for  the  engulphing  fire 
place,  as  a  means  of  warming  school-rooms,  is  noticed  in  the  new  houses. 

Of  School-House§  generally. — To  ascertain  if  improvement  haa 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  structures  in  the  state,  we  must  resort  to  one 
or  two  devices  of  the  astronomer,  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viz..  to  notice  their  respective  positions  at  different  and  remote 
periods  of  time.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  slow,  (if  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  school-houses.)  that  an  observer  from  year 
to  year  only,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  structures  fitleen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  build- 
ings now  occupied  for  schools,  will  doubtless  enable  one  to  say  that  pro- 
•gress  haa  been  made.  It  is  stated  on  very  creditable  authority  that  in 
some  societies  and  some  towns,  one.  and  in  some  instances,  more  t?uin  one 
house  has  been  built,  and  one  or  more  has  been  painted. 

The  contributions  upon  old  hats,  upon  writing  books  that  are  "  writ 
through,"  &c.,  &c.,  are  levied  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  repel  the 
winds  at  the  windows ;  fewer  clapboards  are  now  seen  swinging  gaily  by 
a  single  nail,  than  in  bye-gone  days ;  the  asthmatic  wheezing  oi  the 
winds  through  the  uncounted  apertures  is  hushed,  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
an  irrigation  through  the  roof  less  frequently  than  formerly.  Curtains 
are  occjisionally  found  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the^  pupils  from  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  comfort  of  the  smaller  children  is  materially  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  backs  to  their  hard  seals ;  the  desks  and  seats  of  the 
larger  pupils  have  descended  toward,  the  floor;  the  use  of  stoves  giving 
a  comfortable  temperature  to  the  rooms,  instead  of  the  former  equatorial 
heat  and  the  polar  cold ;  in  rare  instances  the  ingenious  designs  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  have  retired  behind  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  and  the  yawning  fire-place  has  been  plastered  over.  All 
these  movements  distinctly  indicate  that  vitality  at  least  exists  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  that  tlie  best  good  of  their  children,  as 
they  tell  us,  lies  nearest  their  hearts. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  oersons  will  be  open  to  conviction  and 
receive  the  above  statement  of  facts  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  community  for  the  well  being  of  the  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  et  ceteras  of  the  school-rooms,  such  as  shovel 
and  tongs,  brooms,  brushes,  bells,  globes,  sinks,  wash-basins,  towels,  pegs, 
hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  clothing,  d&c,  it  is  feared  such  great^  such  mo- 
mentous changes,  such  rapid  advances,  will  not  appear  to  have  been 
made ;  probably  not  three  aistricts  in  the  county  have  gone  so  fast,  or  so 
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Ev'crt-  vr-iT  aii*  •••ni*:  ittw  L3i^c*Tc:a'i"ii;  *->  iLe  ccoscrjciija  a3daminge> 

Ix  Trrir-i  vj  uut-  ^Tr-fit  cha.:ije  in  g»cboi:i]-h  lUj^^ — A  wxild  hardly  be  too 
luicri  "J J  'yxll  it  a  n:rAjihi  — \ii^  sca>^  c.j.iLiLiirtsf  iiave  *i'.>ne  ;±a  excel- 
lent Vk>r»t— or  mtii-rr  Luev  imre  be^-Ji  .Xi — it  k^  -xA.  ret  djoe.  Their 
arjri'itL:  T''\irfTVi.  rt^ad  ia  o^a  wiTn  m-r^tinj.  or  pnnir-J  aid  circulated 
nsiifjur  i:**^  i.'ili.ibiui:jtjBw  alLerwards  eiaboditrd  in  the  Abetraci»  aid  distri- 
bat^i  Vf  n.'j  iL*:  m-r. libers  of  the  rf^jvcrament  to  all  towns  aiki  school  com- 
mitU;«rft  ii-ive  enli^iteoed  and  coiivioced  a  State. 

NotwiiL^tafitJing  the  great  rtTcJtUion  actually  wrought  id  the  coodi- 
tiou  of  bciMvAAioxi^es  iii  certain  rillage^  aud  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the 
follow  I  (ig  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  town«i  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Learn,  oue  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1S53: 

H'u't-:  iU-f  o'»riiui*roocnK'Dt  of  mv  agt-DC}'.  I  hartr  examiot^  more  than  one  tboii»- 
aii<i  tf^ff/'htpoftiff*,  and  hsTe  notiOt^  the  ioHowint;  dt.-fi'Cts  in  their  location  and 
c/nMru'ft  <fii.  I  bai'e  found  renr  many  9elK*ul-hoiKee  »itiiated  in  the  higfawajs, 
but  a  f*:Jv  fe-rt  frcKii  th'^  traveled  ruanl.  and  witboot  any  yard  for  the  acholara  to 
p^  m.  S'^ine  I  have  fjond  in  wet  and  man»hy  plaoies,  which  were  often  siir- 
nmod'-d  by  fftanding  water.  Some  were  qa  te  n^*ar  ponds  or  streams,  which  was 
th*;  CHOW;  f4  y-Tj  great  anncyanoe,  b<4h  in  summer  and  winter.  Some  were  near 
•U>T*ih  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were  frequently  visited  during  the  inter- 
uiiM.on.  ivHii*:  were  near  woriuhops,  or  manu&ctortes,  or  railroads,  or  depots, 
*:x\nmiu\£  tlie  children  to  interruption  and  accidents.  Some  were  on  eminencea, 
surr</uii<l<-<l  by  dangerous  declivities.  Not  one  in  6fty  have  I  found  with  suitable 
ha/^kyMrdh,  w«.'ll-fi-nced,  and  with  dcoent  water  closets.  But  very  few  have  two 
etitranc<-H,  on<;  for  each  sex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are 
cmipelied  \*t  sacrifice  thirty  minutes  each  day,  one-twelfth  id  the  whole  school 
tan<f,  or  codiinit  the  grtjss  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and  girls  into  the  same 
yard  at  the  Harne  time.  Very  few  houses  are  constructed  with  any  regard  to  ex- 
ti;rnal  \h'ii\xiy  or  internal  convenience.  Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  affording, 
in  wmn;  iiiMtauces,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  instead  of  one 
hundpfl  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum.  Very  many  are  not  more 
tlixin  <Mglit  f<i.*et  in  height,  inst^ul  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  common  and 
serioufi  d«.*fect  is  the  want  of  good  blackboards,  placed  at  the  proper  height.  In 
▼cry  rnnriy  cases,  instead  of  a  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  there 
is  a  window  to  a<lmit  light  directly  in  the  face  of  the  pupils.  In  many  houses  of 
rvoent  ouuiitructton  there  arc  no  blackboards,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  pt^ils,  so 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  top  of  the  desks  to  witness  any  illus- 
tration t'roin  the  teacher.  Where  such  arrangements  existed,  I  found  that  but 
very  littK?  une  was  niade  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Very  many  schools  1 
have  found  badly  lighted,  some  admitting  too  much  light,  and  others  too  little,  and 
quitc*  oftt'n  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  become  short-sighted,  and  conti-act  a  stoop- 
ing posture  by  bringing  the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous 
where  pupils  have  become  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered ,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of  light,  the  sight  of  pupils 
has  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  lost. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  have  been 
badly  constructed,  endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  cases 
of  serious  injury  I  have  found,  which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  veiy 
few  houses  are  furnished  with  large  closets,  or  book-cases,  to  preserve  maps, 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a  well,  pump,  ana 
sink,  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  every  good  school.  In  but  few  instances 
have  there  been  any  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds,  by  setting  out  trees,  shrub- 
bery, &c.  Globes,  clocks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  have  not  been  in- 
troduced extensively  into  the  country  schools.  In  school  dbtricts  in  the  country, 
wlien  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the  school,  there  is  seldom  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  str>p  at  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  before  the 
time  of  commencing  the  school.  Miny  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  rooms,  containing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pupils 
each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  rooms,  as  compared  with  small  ones.  I  have  con- 
BulUni  more  than  one  hundred  experienciHl  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  much  prefer  small  rooms  to  large  ones. 

In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  houses  well  ventilated  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by  opening  the  windows 
and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  ma^ie,  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
accomplished.    The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably  been  too  small. 


NEW-YORK. 

Extract  fram  the  "  Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  (Hon,  Samuel 
yV/w/15")  (f  Common  Schools^  made  to  the  Le^isUiture^  January  13, 

1844."  ' 

"The  whole  number  of  school-houses. visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  during  the  year  was  9,368 :  of  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  lojsrg.  Of  these, 
3  160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2  870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair, 
and  3  319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  544.  leavmg  8,7y5  with  one  room 
oidy.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1,541 ;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a  single 
privy  ia.  1.810 ;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils,  1.012 ;  while  the  number  of  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  whatever,  is  6  423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  &c.,  is  reported  at  3.282.  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5,972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stilted  at  1.518 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  oi 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enu.iieration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  numb;;r  visited,  were 
found  in  gouu  repair;  another  third  in  orduiary  and  comfortable  condition 
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only  in  this  respect — in  other  words,  barely  sufficient  for  the  convenience 
and  accommodation  ol*  the  teachers  and  pupils ;  while  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  3.319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
man  or  beast. 

But  5'U  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room ; 
7.313  were  destitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground ;  nearly  six  thousand 
were  unfurnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  facilities  for  ventilation ;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand without  a  privy  of  any  sort ;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
thousand  were  pro  /ided  with  privies  containing  different  apartments  for 
male  and  female  pupils !  And  it  is  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumu- 
lated dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without  adequate 
protection  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  with  no  facilities  for  necessary 
exercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any 
position,  and  debarred  .tlie  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinaiy  calls  of 
nature  without  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame ;  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  their  pupilage!  Here  the  first  lessons  of  human  life,  the 
incipient  principles  of  morality,  and  tlie  rules  of  social  intercourse  are  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  receive  the 
model  o^  his  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career ;  and  here  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  the  young  female,  one 
of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  sex.  is  to  be  expanded  into  matu- 
rity by  precept  and  example !  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  an  early  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  tluit  the  school-house  is  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  tliat  parents  who  have  ai.y  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  tlieir  children,  exclude  them 
from  tlie  district  school,  and  provide  uistruction  for  them  elsewhere  7 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  law-making  power 
would  oe  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  par(jntsil  feeUng  written  by  the  finger  of 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are  obliterated  or  powerIess,«all  statutory 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  during  tlie  past 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  supply  the  place  ol 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  had  oeen  a  disgrace 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such  worthy  examples  may 
spread ;  and  tliat  which  seems  to  have  been  beyond  tlie  influence  of  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  humanity,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  £md  maintaining  convenient  buildings, 
and  all  other  proper  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  young,  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  with  the  beneficial  results  which  mevitably  follow. 

Of  all  tlie  expenditures  which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratify  the  capnces  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important 
and  durable  blessings  as  tliose  which  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  such  cultivation 
that  human  happiness  is  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  of 
the  savage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  emd 
civilization.  The  penuriousness  which  has  been  n^anifested  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on  others,  is  strongly  charao' 
teristic  of  the  past  In  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  shall  claim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  of 
tlie  psist  will  exhibit  preceding  generations  in  no  enviable  point  of  view. 
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The  following  remarks  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  special 
visiters  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  counties,  for  1840,  and  for  1841,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
that  admirable  work,  the  "  School  and  the  Schoolmaster,"  Part  I,  by  Prof, 
(now  Bishop)  Potter,  and  Part  II,  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

"  I  ask,  then,  first^  are  our  common  schools  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  promote  health,  and  to  comicct  pleasant  associations  with 
study  ? 

Ana,  Say  the  visiters,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affluent  towns  of 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  state.  'It  may  be  remarked  generally 
that  the  school-houses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient, and,  with  one  exception,  too  near  the  public  rojids.  generally 
having  no  other  phiy-ground.*  Twelve  districts  were  visited  in  this 
town. — See  Report  of  Visiters  (1840).  p.  47. 

Say  the  visiters  of  another  large  and  wealthy  town  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state.  •  Out  of  the  20  schools  they  visited.  10  of  the  school-houses 
were  in  bad  repair,  and  many  of  them  not  worth  repairing.  In  none 
were  any  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  many  of 
the  districts,  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars. 
The  location  of  the  school-houses  is  generally  pleasant  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  instances  where  piay-grounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  bad.  Tlie  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
generally  very  bad.  and  inconvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers. 
Most  of  them  are  without  backs.' — P.  28  (^Rep.,  1840.) 

From  another  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  population,  and  twenty-two  school  districts,  the  visiters  rejwrt  of 
district  No.  1,  that  the  school-house  is  large  and  commodious,  but  scan- 
dalously cut  and  marked ;  the  school-room  but  tolerably  clean ;  the  privies 
very  filthy,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
raising  the  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  school-house ;  the  room  not  clean; 
seats  and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked ;  no  ventilation ;  the 
children  healthy,  but  not  clean.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  building,  but 
warm  and  comfortable.  No.  4  has  a  very  poor,  dilapidated  old  frame 
school-house,  though  the  inhabitants  are  generally  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition; 
school-room  not  clean ;  seats  and  desks  not  convenient ;  No.  6  has  a  frame 
school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition ;  the  sciiooi-room  is  not  clean ;  no 
cup  or  pail  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  very 
batl  condition;  desks  and  seats  are  inconvenient  'Here,  too.'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  is  good,  and  people  mostly  in  easy  circumstances  but 
the  school-house  very  unbecoming  such  mhabitants.  It  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  their  dwellings.'  No.  8.  say  the  visiters,  is  '  a  hard  case.' 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
is  *too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  has  a  log  school-house. 
No.  11  has  a  'log  shanty  for  a  school-house,  not  fit  for  any  school.'  No. 
12  a  log  house.  No.  13  has  a  log  shanty,  in  bad  condition,  not  pleasantly 
locatecC  school-room  not  clean.  'The  school-house  or  havd  m  this  dis- 
trict is  so  cold  in  winter,  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancing  education  among  so  many  schol- 
ars ;  some  poor  inhabitants  and  some  m  good  circumstances ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleasant  location,  with  ample  and  beautiful  play-gro\md ;  school-room 
ID  clean  condition.    The  visiters  add,  '  In  this  district  the  inhabitants  are 
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jpoor,  and  the  scholars  attend  irregularly ;  tfie  house  was  btdli  by  one  man 
in  low  circumstances,  who  has  a  large Jamihj  of  boys  to  educate;  a  noble 
act.^  No.  15  has  a  frame  house,  in  a  good,  warm,  and  comfortable  con- 
dition, with  a  pleasant  and  retired  location  and  a  play-ground.  No.  16  has 
a  log  shanty  for  a  school-house.  No.  17i,  'no  regular  school-house  other 
than  some  old  log  house.'  No.  18,  no  school-house.  No.  19j  a  log  shanty. 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  districts.  No.  22  has  a  frame  school-house,  in 
good  repair  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-two  school- 
nouses,  not  more  than  Jive  are  reported  as  respectable  or  comfortable ; 
none  have  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  eight  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  them,  according  to  the  visiters,  has  a  privy. — Report  (1840)^ 
p.  142. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  in  these  reports,  that  the  seats 
are  too  liigh  (too  high,  say  the  visiters  in  one  case,  for  a  man  of  six  feet 
and  all  alike),  and  are,  therefore,  uncomfortable  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  productive  of  much  disorder.  *  We  have  found,'  says  the  report  from 
one  town,  '  except  in  one  school,  all  the  seats  and  desKs  much  too  high, 
and  in  that  one  tney  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  recommendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyond  the  entering  place 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  their  seats  but  by  climbing  over  those 
already  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  cleanliness.' 

*  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  suffering,  among  the 
children,  from  the  dangling  of  their  legs  from  a  high  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  exception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  write  on  desks  so  high  that, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  the  hand  in  guiding  Uie  pen,  the 
whole  lUTn  has,  of  necessity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rather  by  miess  than  sight,  unless  some  one  may  have 
the  fortune  to  be  near-sighteu,  and,  from  tliis  defect,  succeed  in  seemg  Ills 
work.  This  is  a  great  evil  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  complain 
of  the  incompetency  of  teachers.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  far  many  of  the  school- 
houses,  in  this  state,  are  pleasant  places  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
degree  they  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  to 
enjoy  and  improve  itg  advantages.  Tlie  conelition  and  a8|)ect  of  the 
building,  with  its  appendages  ana  surrounding  landscape,  are  inseparably 
associated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  his  first  day  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  education.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  these  earUest,  most 
lasting,  and  most  controlling  associations,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  offensive  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  youthlul  mind  can 
regard  that  as  the  cause,  next  to  rehgion.  most  important  of  all  others, 
which  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  school- 
house  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenements, 
which  the  pupil  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  tasks 
which  it  imposes,  he  dreads ;  and  he  at  length  takes  hS  leave  of  it,  as  ol 
a  prison,  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ffreatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleterious  effect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Air  which  has  been  once  respired  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 

Properties,  and  is  no  longer  nt  for  use.  Hence  a  number  of  persons, 
reathing  the  air  of  the  same  apartment,  soon  contaminate  it^  unless  the 
space  Is  very  large,  or  unless  there  is  some  provision  for  the  mtroduction 
of  fresh,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  foul  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  school-houses,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  propor 
tion  to  the  numl/er  of  scholars ;  the  scholars  remain  together  a  long  wnil 
at  once,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet 
important  as  it  is,  probably  not  one  common  school  in  fifty,  in  this  state 
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will  be  found  supplied  with  adequate  means  to  effect  it  The  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  abound  in  our  school-houses,  admit  quite  enough  of  cold 
air  in  winter,  but  not  enough  of  fresh.  What  is  wanted  at  that  seiisoii, 
for  l)oth  health  and  economy,  is  a  cx)n8tant  supply  of  fjtesh  warm  air ;  and 
this  is  eiisily  obuiined  by  causing  the  air,  as  it  enters  from  without,  to 
pass  through  heated  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces. 

It  is  also  important,  to  the  heidth  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  common 
schools,  that  the  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  higher  ceiUngs ;  and 
that  much  more  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
both  the  room  and  its  inmates.  *  An  evil '  say  the  visiters  of  one  of  the 
towns  'greater  than  the  variety  of  schoot-books  or  the  want  of  necessary 
appiratus,  is  having  school-rooms  so  unskilfully  made  and  arranged. 
01  our  13  school-rooms,  only  3  are  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  feet.  The  stupidity  arising  from  foul,  of\-breatlied  air, 
18  set  down  as  a  grave  charge  against  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  or  the 
energy  of  the  teacher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowing  12  square  feet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet,  and  for  every  sulditional  ten  cliildren  an 
extra  loot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  ol 
tlie  room  to  breathe  freely.* — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  common  schools  so  conducted,  as  to  promote  habits  of  neutiiess  and 
order,  and  cultivate  good  manners  and  refined  feeling's  7 

From  the  quotations  already  made  Irom  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
ap|)ears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  many  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  ollen  alleged  of  the  children.  I  will  add  but  one  other 
passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  open  on  p.  39  of  the  Report  (1840).  It 
relates  to  a  town  containing  24  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  these  16,  one  quarter  are  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
regardless  of  neatness  and  order,  viz. :  No.  4  '  has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children  was  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  •  has  a 
dirty  school-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  venlilated  all  over ;'  the » 
children  '  rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fresh  water  except 
fix)m  the  neighbor's  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  •  an  extremely  dirty  school- 
room, without  ventilation,  tlie  children  not  clean,  and  no  convenience  for 
water.'  No.  24  'has  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
in  its  arrangements.' 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  the  school-houses 
are  without  privies.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  tlian  one  in . 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the  state,  has  this  appendage ; 
and  in  tliese,  it  was  almost  invariably  found,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  or  the  attention,  which  is  paid  at  these 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
very  poorest  famines  think  of  living  without  such  a  convenience  at  home; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  go^  dwelling-house,  but  provide  no  place 
for  retirement  when  performing  the  most  private  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  thought  to  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Yet  respectable  parents  allow  their  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  bv  the  fact,  that 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  that,  too.  at  an  age  oi"  extreme 
levity,  and  when  the  youthful  mind  is  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  a  pru- 
rient imagination.  Says  one  of  the  visiters  (Report^  1840.  p.  77),  *  In 
most  cases  in  this  town,  the  scholars,  male  and  lemale,  are  turned  promis- 
cuously and  simultaneously  into  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  so  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  'stump'  for  a  covert  to  the  chills  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendency,  on  the  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  are  trufy  lamentable.'  So  the  visiujio  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  counties :  '  We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  neglected  to  erect  privies  for  the  use  of  the  children  at 
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(and  of  this  disease,  what  thousands  if  cases  have  had  their  foundationa 
laid  in  the  school-house !)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  ex 

g)surc.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  pupils, 
ut  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  ordinarily  overlooKed 
and  forgotten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  comfortably  nrotected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  at  home,  will  inevitably  suffer 
the  more  when  exposed  to  them  in  the  school-house.  And  herei.san  ad- 
ditional reason  why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dwelling^ 
houses  are  generally  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  is  not  room  here  lor  details — not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic  in 
all  its  important  bearings.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  iit  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  construction  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  ana 
their  progress  in  learning,  by  the  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  but  the  extent  oC  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it. 

One  cause  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangefnent  of  school-houses,  doubtless,  is  the  want  of  proper 
models.  Districts,  when  about  erecting  a  school-house,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form,  the  plan  of  a 
proper  school-house — one  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  ends  which 
should  be  sought,  such  as  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils, 
convenience  for  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  study — would  require  such  an  extent 
of  observation  and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  laws  of  health,  of 
mind  and  morals — and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which 
all  the  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  without 
an  opportunity  to  avau  itsell'  of  the  experience  and  obaervrition  of  others. 
And  districts  have  almost  universally  felt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
is  believed  that  hereafter,  information  on  the  subject  of  school-house 
architecture,  will  be  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  first  step,  some  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  itself  of  the  necessary 
inlbrmation.  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  weU 
located,  well  plaimed,  and  well  constructed  school-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  of  high  pubUc  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  themselves 
an  inestimable  blessmg.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  the  ac- 
comphshment  of  this  noble  purpose?     What  district  will  lead  the  van  ? 


•NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts /rom  the  ^^  Report  of  the  Commissumer^  {Prof.  Haiflnck,  nf 

DartvimUh  College)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  Legislature  oj   *%smi 

Hampshire,  Jane  Session,  1847." 

"  The  success  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  tliorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  school-houses  as  upon  any  other 
single  circumstance  whatever. 

It  is  wonderful,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  strikes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Districts  themselves  as  really  unaccountable,  that  care- 
ful and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  through  a  large  part  of  the  severest  and  most  trying 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  so  badly  ventilated,  so 
imperfectly  warmed,  so  dirty,  so  instinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought  taste,  or  purity.  There  are 
multitudes  of  houses  in  the  State,  not  only  inconvemently  located,  and 
awkwardly  planned,  but  absolutely  dangerous  to  health  and  moraJk 
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And  it  has  rtruck  rae  with  the  grcJiler  surprise.  thiU  this  is  true  not  only  of 
the  thinly  peopleJ  parts  of  tlie  State-  but  of  flourinhinif  villages.  In  one 
ol'  the  liiri^est  towns  the  principal  District  School  was  kept,  ilie  lanl  wi'i- 
ter.  in  a  dTlapidated  rickety,  uncouth,  slovenly  edifice,  hardly  more  com- 
fortiible  tlian  some  barns  within  sight  of  it  In  one  enterprising  village 
the  school-house,  as  I  looked  at  it  from  a  little  distance.  ap|>eared  deci- 
dedly tlie  sliabbiest  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
within  reach  of  my  eye,  I  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  scrubbing 
could  keep  clean;  they  were  never  made  to  be  clean;  and  this,  iik  jjlaces, 
where  private  taste  is  adorning  the  town  with  the  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture anti  enriching  t)u;  country  with  the  fruits  oC  runil  industry. 

It  is.  however,  encouraging  to  find,  that  a  better  fueling  is  romirig  t<i 
prevail  on  this  /subject.  Many  districts  are  -ebuilding.  and.  in  mojst  in- 
Btiinces.  upon  an  improved  plan.  Some  examples  liave  been  set  of  good 
judgment  and  liberal  expenditure  for  this  important  object.  And  it  is 
noped.  that  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 

Whenever  a  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  shouM  first  be  carefully  lo- 
cated so  as  best  to  accomm  nlate  the  whole  district,  and  by  all  rnean.s.  on 
an  open,  healtliy.  agre^'able  site  with  ample  room  about  it  on  all  sides 
and  out  of  the  way  of  llocxls  oi'  water  or  of  dust 

MAINE. 

Extract  from  a  speciul  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 

iu'4ition,  upon  t/ie  tnibject  of  Schof}l-li<}fittesy 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  most  serious  consideration,  that  a  nwv: 
jority  of'  the  returns  speak  of  ill-constructed  school-houses  jis  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ^defects  in  the  pnictical  openition  of  the  law  estaUlishing 
common-schools.'  The  strength  and  unitormity  of  the  languiiire  mmiei 
use  of  as  well  as  the  numerous  applications  to  the  members  oj'  the  hniird^ 
and  their  secretary,  for  inlormation  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  ii  wide-si)read  evil ;  an  evil  t}H\  deleterious 
influence  of  which  unless  it  is  relormecl.  and  that  speedily,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  genenition.  but  must  be  entailed  ujxin  posterity.  In 
remarking  u)K)n  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1832  it  whs  wiid  nv  the 
board  of  censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  InstructicMi,  timt  '  it  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  detect  in  the  s(^h(X)lsof  our 
country ;  that  which  contributes  most  directly  and  kndin.H.'tly.  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  educ«ition.  and  which  most  loudly  cjills  for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  relbrm.  it  would  be  the  want  ol*  sfKicious  and  con-, 
venient  school-houses.'  From  every  indication^  there  is  rea.s<)n  to  belif.ve 
that  tlie  remark  is  applicable  to  our  school-houses-  in  their  pre.scnt  con- 
dition, as  it  was  when  made.  For  the  pur|)ose  of  contributmg.  in  some 
small  jiegree,  towards  eliecting  a  reform  for  vyhich  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  assistance,  in  tlie^ay  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones  this  report 
is  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  begird.  It  mjikes  no  cl.iim  to  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  language ;  it  is.  in  fact,  a  mere  compihition  of  me 
thoughts  and  language  of  others  who  l\ave  given  the  subjtTt  a  ctirefu. 
investigJition.  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  therefore  entitle<i  to  our  confidence  an<l  resiM^ct  To 
save  tlie  necessity  of  giving  credit,  v%pon  almost  every  page  of  this  report 
for  borrowed  language,  as  well  b^  ideas,  it  may  here  be  r<;markcd.  that 
the  principal  sources  from  which  the  infqrmatkui  herewith  communicated 
has  Deen  comuiled.  are.  the  reports  upon  the  sub^t  of  school-houses,  by 
Hon.  Ilomce  \lannand  Henry  B^nard,  Esq.,  ^nd  '  The  School-master,' 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emersqn ;  gentlemen  tq  whoi^}  0»^  ^^ur  efforts  in  tlie 

ail  • 
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C4U1W,  a  iHPgc  debt  of  ffmtitude  is  due  from  the  friends  of  education  ;  n 
dt^bi  which  can  be  diechurged  in  no  manner  more  acceptable  to  theni. 
than  by  entering  into  their  labors,  mid  adopting  and  reducing  to  practico 
their  very  vahiiible  suggeptions." 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Extracts  from  '^Report  tm  the  comlitUm  and  impmrcment  of  the  Puh- 

lie  Schodfit  (tf  Rhmle  hlaml.  HJthniiUed  Xup.  1, 1845,  by  Htnry  BamartL 

Commissioner  of  Public  JSchoolsy 

•'  The  condition  of  the  scliool-houses,  wan.  in  my  circuit  tlirough  the 
schools,  brought  early  and  constantly  under  my  notice,  and  to  eliert  an 
inniK'diate  and  thorough  relbnn  public  attention  wa«  early  luid  earnestly 
c^IIihI  to  the  subject  The  many  and  great  eviU  to  the  health,  manners, 
morals,  and  intellectual  habits  of  children,  which  grow  out  of  their  bad 
aiul  defective  construction  and  appurtenances,  wt.Te  discusped  and  ex- 
ptised.  nn(i  the  advanUigtjK  of  more  complete  and  convenient  stnicturea 
pointed  out.  In  compliancA^  with  the  request  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Edu- 
cation, a  law  authorizing  r'JiooI  districts  to  lay  and  collect  a  lax  to  repair 
tlie  old,  and  build  new  school-houHes,  was  dValled  and  passed ;  ana  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Gtmeral  Assembly,  a  document  was  prc- 
fuired  embodying  the  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  on  tlie 
genenil  principles  of  school-arcliitecture,  and  such  plans  and  descriptiona 
of  viirious  .structures  recently  erected,  tor  large  and  small,  city  and  coun- 
try  districts,  and  for  schools  of  ditferent  grades,  as  would  enable  any  com- 
mittee U)  act  undtirstiindingly.  in  fniming  a  plan  suitiible  to  the  wants  o. 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  same  docAiment  was  afttrrwarda 
abridged  and  distribul(?d  widely,  as  one  of  the  *  EdtwatiotuU  l\aci8y 
over  Uie  stiite.  I  have  secured  the  building  of  at  least  one  echooi-houae 
in  «?ach  county,  which  can  be  iwinted  to  as  a  mo<iel  in  all  Uie  efiv-.ential 
features  oi'  loc^ition,  construction.  WTirming,  ventilation,  seats  and  de^ks, 
and  other  i.'iteriiiil  and  external  amuigements. 

During  the  pist  two  years,  more  thaTi  fifty  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  or  so  tlion)ughIy  n^paired.  as  to  be  substantially  new — and  moet 
of  them  after  plans  and  directions  given  in  the  above  document  or  fur- 
nished directly  by  myself  on  applicsition  from  districts  or  conmiittee^." 

"Of  these,  (three  hundred  and  twelve  school-houses  visited.)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corpomte  capicity ;  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  by  proprietors;  ami  one  hundred  and  tbrty-five  by  school  dis- 
Iricta.  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  school-houses  from  which  full  re- 
turns were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in 
very  good  repiur;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  vighty-six 
were  pronounced  toUilly  unfit  for  S4;hool  puritoses;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  pubhc  highway,  and  one  hundred  anu  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  without  any  yard,  or  out-buddings  attiiched ;  and  but  twenty- 
one  had  a  piay-ground  inclosed.  In  over  tw^o  hundred  school-rooms,  tlie 
average  heiglit  was  less  tlian  eight  feet  without  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  other  effectual  means  for  ventilation ;  Uie  seats  and  desks  were 
calculated  for  more  than  two  pupils,  armnged  on  two  or  three  sicles  of 
the  room,  and  in  most  iiujtances,  where  the  results  of  actual  measurement 
was  given,  tlie  highest  seats  w^ere  over  eighteen  inches  frtjm  the  floor, 
and  the  lowest,  except  in  tw^enty-five  schooiB.  were  over  fourteen  inches 
for  tlie  youngest  pupils,  and  Uiese  seats  were  unprovided  with  backs 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unlurnishea  with  a  clock,  black- 
board, or  tliermometer,  and  only  five  were  provided  with  a  scrajier  uiid 
-mat  for  the  feet" 
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**Such  w  IS  the  condition  of  most  of  the  phices  where  the  public  schools 
were  l\<.'pt  in  the  wi.itcr  of  IS  13— 41  in  the  cou  ities  of  Kent.  V\*ji.«lu;igio:i 
and  Newport,  and  in  not  a  t'cw  distrir.ls  in  tlic  cou  ities  of  Provide: ice  iiiid 
Bristol.  I.I  some  ihstricts.  an  apartment  in  ari  old  8hoj)or  dwellilli;-hou^e 
WJis  fitted  up  as  a  school-roo.n ;  and  iii  eh^vea  towns,  the  schuol-houses. 
uucii  as  tliey  were,  were  owned  by  proprietors,  to  whom  in  many  in- 
sUinces  the  dijitricts  \)n'n\  in  rent  a  larger  amount  than  would  have  heen 
tfie  interest  0:1  the  cost  of  a  new  and  commodious  scliool  housf;.  Since 
the  pa»«sa*re  (if  tlie  Act  of  January.  18 1 A  empowering  school  districts  to 
purcha.se.  repair,  build  and  furnish  school-houses,  and  since  public  atteii- 
tio'i  was  cilled  to  the  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  structures,  and  r.o 
better  plaiis  of  construction  and  internal  arrangLMnent.  by  public  addre.<ses, 
and  the  circulation  of  doL'uments,  the  work  of  renovation  in  this  depart- 
ni(;nt  of  school  improvement  hits  gone  0:1  rapidly.  If  the  same  ))n)gres8 
can  be  mmlc  for  three  years  more,  Rhode  Island  can  show,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  school  districts;  more  specimens  of  good  houses,  and 
fewer  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  u.ihealthy  structures  of  this  kind,  than 
a!iy  other  state.  To  bring  about  thus  early  this  great  and  desirable 
result,  I  can  suggest  nothing  beyond  the  vigorous  pn)secution  of  the 
same  measures  which  have  proved  so  successful  during  the  past  two 
years. 

1.  The  public  nund  in  the  backward  districts  must  be  aroused  to  an 
active  sense  of  the  close  connection  of  a  good  school- house  with  a  good 
school,  by  adilressus.  discussions,  conversation  and  printed  documents  on 
the  subject,  and  by  the  actual  results  of  such  houses  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  towns. 

2.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  and 
capitalists,  in  villages  wlicre  they  have  a  pecuniary  inttirest,  can  continue 
tc  exert  their  influence  in  this  department  of  improvement 

3.  School  com.nittees  of  every  tiwn  cjui  refuse  to  draw  orders  in  favor 
of  any  district  which  will  not  provide  a  healthy  and  convenient  school- 
room for  the  children  of  the  district ;  and  to  appn)ve  plans  for  the  repairs 
of  an  old,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  district  unless  such  plans  embrace  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  good  school-house. 

i.  The  Commi-ssioner  oi*  Public  Schools  must  continue  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitously, plans  and  directions  for  the  construction  and  arnuigement  of 
school-houses,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  builders  and  committees  to  such 
structures  as  can  be  safely  designated  as  models. 

Districts  should  make  regulations  to  preserve  the  school-liouse  and 
appendages  from  injury  or  defacement,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs,  witliout  the  fonuaUty  of  a  special  vote  on  the 
subject" 

MICHIGAN 

Extracts  from  ^^  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  {Hon.  Ira  Maif 

hew,)  of  Public  Imtruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  mibniilted  Decent 

brr  10,  18i7." 

"  The  plax'e  where  our  country's  youth  receive  their  first  instruction,  and 
where  nineteen  twentieths  of  them  complete  their  scholastic  training 
claims  early  attention.  We  may  then  profitably  dwell  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  our  common  school-houses. 

In  some  insumces  school-houses  are  favorably  located,  being  situated 
on  tlry,  hard  ground,  in  a  retired  though  centml  part  of  the  district  in  the 
midst  of  a  natural  or  artificial  ffrove.  But  they  are  usually  located  with- 
out reference  to  taste,  or  the  health  and  comlbrt  of  teacher  or  childrera. 
They  are  generally  on  one  comer  of  public  roads,  and  sometimes  udjH* 
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broken  faimfils  an<l  chimneys.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  houses.  In 
otliera,  opjyosite  evils  prevailed ;  and  tlie  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nau- 
seating olfliivia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  has  hardly  been  compelled  to 
live  in  siiicc  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience, 
yet  the  senses  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  chiss  of  men  were  leas 
nardtMutd  than  their  hearts ;  and  the  coKls  and  cramps,  the  exhaustion  and 
debility,  which  they  carried  home  worke.l  mightily  for  their  conversion  to 
truth.     Umler  such  circumstiincea.  persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  *he  (febate  to  soma 
commodious  pubhc  hall  or  to  their  own  spacious  and  elegant  mansions 
they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity  and  remained  masters  of  thj 
field.  Hut  the  party  of  reform  held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground: 
and  there  the  cause  of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
been  so  lo;ig  dishonored. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report  made  by  the 
Board  ot  Education  to  the  Legislature,  oa  the  subject  of  school-houses, 
the  sums  experuled  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  tliis  class  of  buildings  fell 
but  little  short  of  seven  hundred  thousaiui  dollurs.  Since  that  time  from 
the  best  information  obtained.  1  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  U)  be  about  one  hwulred  ana  fifty  thousand  dollars  annualiy. 
Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment ol  these  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-houses, — it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  a  recolulion, — the  school  committees  have  done  an  excel- 
lent wo.'-k — or  rather,  they  have  begun  it; — it  is  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  reports,  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  tlie  inhabitants,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  and  distri- 
buted U.)  all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school  com- 
mittees have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revohUion  actually  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  i[i  certain  villages  and  cities  of  Massiichusetts.  the 
following  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  towns  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Leach,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853 : 

Since  the  coiiimencoinent  of  my  agency,  I  have  oxamined  moro  than  one  thoiu- 
and  6oliool-hou»efi,  and  have  noticed  the  following  defects  in  their  location  and 
construction.  I  have  found  very  many  school -houses  situated  in  the  highways, 
but  a  few  feot  from  the  traveled  road,  and  without  any  yard  for  the  scholars  to 
play  in.  Some  I  have  found  in  wet  and  marshy  plac(«,  which  were  often  sur- 
rounded by  stjinding  water.  Some  were  quite  near  ponds  or  streams,  which  was 
the  cause  of  very  great  annoyance,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Some  were  near 
stores  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were  frequently  visited  during  the  inter- 
mission. Some  were  near  workshops,  or  manufactories,  or  railroads,  or  depots, 
exposing  the  children  to  interruption  and  accidents.  Some  were  on  eminences, 
surrouiultnl  by  dangerous  declivities.  Not  one  in  fifty  have  I  found  with  suitable 
backyards,  well-fenced,  and  with  decent  water  closets.  But  very  few  have  two 
eutianccs,  one  for  each  sex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are 
compelled  to  sacrifice  thirty  minutes  each  day,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  school 
time,  or  commit  the  gross  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and  girls  into  the  same 
yard  at  the  same  time.  Very  few  houses  are  constructed  with  any  regard  to  ex- 
ternal beauty  or  internal  convenience.  Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  affording, 
in  some  instances,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum.  Ver}*  many  are  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  height,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  common  and 
serious  defect  is  the  want  of  good  blackboards,  placed  at  the  proper  height.  In 
very  many  cases,  insU^ad  of  a  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  there 
is  a  window  to  admit  light  directly  in  the  face  of  the  pupils.  In  many  houses  of 
reoent  construction  there  are  no  blackboards,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils,  so 
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that  they  wore  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  top  of  the  desks  to  witness  any  illus- 
tration from  the  teacher.  Where  such  an-ani^enients  existed,  I  found  tliat  but 
very  little  use  was  iiuide  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Very  many  schools  1 
have  found  badly  lighted,  some  admittini^  Uxj  much  light,  and  others  too  little,  and 
quite  often  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  become  short-sighted,  and  contract  a  btoo}>- 
ing  posture  by  bringing  the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous 
where  pupils  have  become  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered,  by  being  com- 
pelKni  to  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of  light,  the  sight  of  pupils 
has  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in  some  oases,  entirely  lost. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cast's,  tlie  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  have  been 
badly  constructed,  endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  casv.*8 
of  serious  injury  I  have  found,  which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  very 
few  houses  are  furnished  with  large  closets,  or  book-cases,  to  preserve  maps, 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a  well,  pump,  ana 
sink,  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  every  good  8ch(x>l.  In  but  few  inst^mces 
have  there  been  any  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds,  by  setting  out  tret.«,  shrub- 
berj',  &o.  Globes,  clocks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  have  not  bt:en  in- 
troduced extensively  into  the  country  schools.  In  school  districts  in  the  country, 
when  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the  sch<x>l,  there  is  seldom  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  who  wisli  to  stop  at  noon,  «)r  who  come  in  the  moruing  before  the 
time  of  commencing  the  school.  Many  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  rooms,  containing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pupils 
each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertiiiu  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  rooms,  as  compared  with  small  ones.  I  have  con- 
sulted more  than  one  huudred  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  nmch  prefer  small  rooms  to  large  ones. 

In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  houses  well  ventilated  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilatmg  but  by  opening  the  windows 
and  doors.  x\nd  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
aocomplished.    The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably  been  too  small. 


NEW-YORK. 

ExTRACTyrom  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Han.  Samuel 
Youns^)  of  Common  Scfwols^  made  to  the  LegislaXure^  January  13, 
1814."  ' 

"The  whole  number  of  school-houses. visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  during  the  year  was  9,368:  ol'  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  loers.  Of  these, 
3  160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2  870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair, 
and  3  319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  544.  leavmg  8,795  with  one  room 
only.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1.541 ;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  iurnished  with  a  single 
privy  is.  1.810 ;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils,  1.012 ;  while  the  number  of  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  whatever,  is  6  423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  &c.,  is  reported  at  3.282,  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5.972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stated  at  1,518 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  of 
the  condition  oC  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  numb;?r  visited,  were 
found  in  guml  repair;  another  tliird  m  ordinary  and  comfortable  condition 
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only  in  this  respect — in  other  words,  barely  sufficient  for  the  convenience 
and  accommodation  ol*  the  teachers  and  pupils ;  while  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  3.319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
man  or  beast. 

But  544  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room ; 
7,313  were  destitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground;  nearly  six  thousand 
were  unfurnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  facilities  for  ventilation ;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand without  a  privy  of  any  sort ;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
tliousand  were  pro/ided  with  privies  containing  different  apartments  for 
male  and  female  pupils!  And  it  is  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumu- 
lated dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without  adequate 
protection  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  witli  no  facilities  for  necessary 
exercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any 
position,  and  debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinary  calls  of 
nature  without  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame ;  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  tJicir  pupilage !  Here  the  first  lessons  of  human  life,  the 
incipient  principles  of  mondity,  and  the  rules  oC  social  intercourse  are  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  receive  the 
model  of  his  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career;  and  here  the  instinctive  dehcacy  of  the  young  female, one 
of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  sex,  is  to  be  expanded  into  matu- 
rity by  precept  and  example !  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  an  early  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  tliat  the  school-house  is  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  that  parents  who  have  oi.y  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  their  children,  exclude  them 
from  the  district  school,  and  provide  instruction  for  them  elsewhere  ? 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  law-making  power 
would  DC  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  parental  feelinff  written  by  the  finger  of 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are  obliterated  or  powerless,.all  statutory 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  during  the  past 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  supply  the  place  of 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  had  oeen  a  disgrace 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such  worthy  examples  may 
spread ;  and  that  which  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  mfiuence  of  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  humanity,  may  be  axxomplished  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  convenient  buildings, 
and  all  other  proper  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  young,  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  witli  the  beneficial  results  which  mevitably  follow. 

Of  all  the  expenditures  which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratify  the  caprices  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important 
and  durable  blessings  as  those  which  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  such  cultivation 
tlmt  human  happiness  is  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  of 
the  savage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  The  penuriousness  which  has  been  n^anifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on  others,  is  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  past  In  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  shall  claim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  of 
tJie  past  will  exhibit  preceding  generations  in  no  enviable  point  of  view. 
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The  following  remarks  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  special 
visiters  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  counties,  for  1840,  and  for  1841,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
that  admirable  work,  the  "  School  and  the  Schoohnaster,"  Part  I,  by  Prof, 
(now  Bishop)  Potter,  and  Part  II,  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

"  I  ask,  then,  firsts  are  our  common  schools  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  promote  healtli,  and  to  connect  pleasant  associations  with 
study? 

Ana.  Say  the  visiters,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affluent  towns  of 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  state.  'It  may  be  remarked,  generally 
that  the  school-houses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient, and,  with  one  exception,  too  near  the  public  roads,  generally 
having  no  other  pUiy-ground.*  Twelve  districts  were  visited  in  this 
town. — See  Report  of  Visiters  (1840).  p.  47. 

Say  the  visiters  of  another  large  and  wealthy  town  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state.  *  Out  of  the  20  schools  they  visited.  10  of  the  school-houses 
were  in  bad  repair,  and  many  of  them  not  worth  repjiiring.  in  none 
were  any  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  many  of 
tile  districts,  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars. 
The  location  of  the  school-houses  is  generally  pleasant  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  ^ew  instances  where  play-grounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  bad.  The  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
generally  very  bad,  ana  inconvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers. 
Mo.st  of  them  are  without  backs.' — P.  28  (Rep.,  1810.) 

From  another  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  population,  and  twenty-two  school  districts,  the  visiters  report  of 
district  No.  1,  that  the  school-house  is  large  and  commotlious,  but  scan- 
dalously cut  and  marked ;  the  school-room  but  tolerably  clean ;  the  privies 
very  filthy,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
raising  the  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  school-house ;  the  room  not  clean; 
seats  and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked ;  no  ventilation ;  the 
children  headthy,  but  not  clean.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  building,  but 
warm  and  comfortable.  No.  4  has  a  very  jwor.  dilapidated  old  frame 
school-house,  though  the  inhabitants  are  generally  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition; 
echool-room  not  clean ;  seats  and  desks  not  convenient ;  No.  6  has  a  frame 
school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition ;  the  school-room  is  not  clean ;  no 
cup  or  pail  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  very 
haul  condition;  desks  and  seats  are  inconvenient  'Here,  too.'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  is  good,  and  people  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
the  school-house  very  unbecoming  such  inhabitants.  It  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  their  dwellings.'  No.  8,  say  the  visiters,  is  ^  a  hard  case.* 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
Lb  *  too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  has  a  log  school-house. 
No.  11  has  a  4og  shanty  for  a  school-house,  not  fit  for  any  school.'  No. 
12  a  log  house.  No.  13  has  a  log  shanty,  in  bad  condition,  not  pleasantly 
located,  school-room  not  clean.  '  The  school-house  or  hovel  m  this  dis- 
tnct  is  so  cold  in  winter,  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancing  education  among  so  many  schol- 
ars ;  some  poor  inhabitants  and  some  in  good  circumstances ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleasant  location,  with  ample  and  beautiful  play-ground ;  school-room 
ID  dean  condition.    The  visiters  add,  ^  In  tlus  district  the  inhabitants  are 
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j[)oi»r,  and  the  scholiira  attend  irreffularly ;  tlie  house  was  built  by  one  man 
in  low  circumstances,  who  has  a  large  Jam  Uy  of  boys  to  educate;  a  noble 
OjcI?  No.  15  has  a  frame  house,  in  a  good,  warm,  and  comfortable  con- 
dition, witii  a  pleasant  and  retired  location  and  a  play-ground.  No.  16  has 
a  log  shanty  for  a  school-house.  No.  17,,  '  no  regular  school-house  otlier 
than  some  old  log  house.*  No.  18,  no  school-house.  No.  19!  a  log  shanty. 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  districts.  No.  22  has  a  frame  school-house,  in 
good  repair  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-two  school- 
houses,  not  more  than  Jive  are  reported  as  respectable  or  comfortable ; 
none  have  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  eight  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  them,  according  to  the  visiters,  has  a  privy. — Report  (1840)^ 
p.  142. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  in  these  reports,  that  the  seats 
are  too  high  (too  high,  say  the  visiters  in  one  case,  for  a  man  of  six  feet, 
and  all  aUke),  and  are,  therefore,  uncomfortable  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  productive  of  much  disorder.  *  We  have  found,'  says  the  report  from 
one  town,  *  except  in  one  school,  all  the  seats  and  desKs  much  too  high, 
and  in  that  one  they  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  recommendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyond  tlie  entering  plac-e 
have  no  metms  of  getting  at  tlieir  seats  but  by  climbing  over  those 
already  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  cleanliness.' 

*  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  suffering,  among  the 
children,  from  the  dangling  of  their  legs  from  a  high  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  exception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  ^vrite  on  desks  so  high  that, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  the  hand  in  guiding  the  pen,  the 
wliole  arm  has,  of  necessity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rattier  by  micss  than  sight,  unless  some  one  may  have 
the  fortune  to  be  near-sighteu,  and,  from  this  defect,  succeed  in  seemg  liis 
work.  This  is  a  great  evil  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  compledn 
of  the  incompetency  of  teachers.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  far  many  of  the  school- 
houses,  in  this  state,  arc  pleasant  places  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
degree  tliey  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  to 
enjoy  and  improve  itp  advanta^ps.  The  conation  and  aspect  of  the 
building,  with  its  appendages  and  surrounding  landscape,  are  inseparably 
associated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  his  first  aay  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  education.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  these  earliest,  most 
lasting,  and  mgst  controUing  associations,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  offensive?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  youth! ul  mind  can 
regard  that  as  the  cause,  next  to  religion,  most  important  of  all  others, 
wfich  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  school- 
house  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenements, 
which  the  pupil  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  tasks 
which  it  imposes,  he  dreads ;  and  he  at  length  takes  hS  leave  of  it,  as  of 
a  prison,  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleterious  etfect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Air  which  has  been  once  respired  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 
properties,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Hence  a  number  of  persons, 
Drea thing  the  air  of  the  same  apartment,  soon  contaminate  it^  unless  the 
space  is  very  large,  or  unless  there  is  some  provision  for  the  mtroduction 
or  fresh,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  foul  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  school-houses,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  proper 
tion  to  the  numb'er  of  scholars ;  the  scholars  remain  together  a  long  wnil 
at  once,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet 
unportant  as  it  is,  probably  not  one  common  school  in  fifty,  in  this  state 
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will  be  found  supplied  with  adequate  means  to  effect  it.  The  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  aoound  in  our  school-houses,  admit  quite  enougli  ol*  cold 
air  in  winter,  but  not  enough  of  fresh.  What  is  wanted  at  that  BCiison, 
for  both  health  and  economy,  is  a  constant  supply  of  fi^sh  warm  air ;  and 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  ciiusi ng  the  air,  ets  it  enters  from  without,  to 
pass  through  heated  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces. 

It  is  also  important,  to  the  health  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  common 
Bchools.  that  the  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  higher  ceilings ;  and 
that  much  more  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
both  the  room  and  its  inmates.  •  An  evil'  say  the  nsiters  of  one  of  the 
towns,  'greater  thim  the  variety  of  school-booKs  or  the  want  of  necessary 
appiiratus,  is  having  school-rooms  so  unskilfully  made  and  armnged. 
Of  our  13  school-rooms  only  3  use  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  feet.  The  stupidity  arising  from  foul,  ort-breathed  air, 
18  set  down  as  a  gnive  charge  against  the  capacity  of  the  scholium  or  the 
energy  of  the  teacher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowing  12  square  feet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet,  and  for  every  additional  ten  children  an 
extra  foot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  ol 
tiie  room  to  breathe  freely.* — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  common  schools  so  conducted,  as  to  promote  habits  of  necUnesa  and 
arder^  aivd  cultivate  g^ood  ma/iJiers  and  rejined  feelings  7 

From  the  quotations  already  made  Irom  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
appears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  many  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  the 
Bame  thing  is  ot\en  alleged  o\^  the  children.  I  will  add  but  one  other 
passage,  to  wiiich  I  happen  to  open  on  p.  39  of  the  Report  (1840).  It 
relates  to  a  town  containmg  24  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  tliese  16,  one  quarter  are  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
regardless  of  neatness  and  order,  viz. :  No.  4  •  has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children  wab  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  •  has  a 
dirty  school-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  ventilated  all  over ;'  the . 
chilllren  '  rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fresh  water  except 
firom  the  neighbor's  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  -an  extremely  dirty  school- 
room, without  ventilation,  tlie  children  not  clean,  and  no  convenience  for 
water.'  No.  24  '  has  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
in  its  arrangements.' 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  the  school-houses 
are  withoiU  privies.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  than  one  in. 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the  state,  has  this  appendage ; 
and  in  these,  it  was  almost  invariably  found,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  of  the  attention,  which  is  paid  at  these 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
very  poorest  families  think  of  living  without  such  a  convenience  at  home; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  go^  dwelling-house,  but  provide  no  place 
for  retirement  when  performing  the  most  private  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  thought  to  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Yet  respectable  parents  allow  their  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  bv  the  fact,  that 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  that,  too.  at  an  age  oi^  extreme 
levity,  and  when  the  youthful  mind  is  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  a  pru- 
rient imagination.  Says  one  of  the  visiters  (Report^  1840,  p.  77),  *In 
most  cases  in  this  town,  the  scholars,  male  and  female,  are  turned  promis- 
cuously and  simultaneously  into  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  so  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  'stump'  for  a  covert  to  the  cjills  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendency,  on  the  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  are  truly  lamentable.'  So  tne  visiteis  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  counties:  '  We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  neglectexl  to  erect  privies  for  the  use  of  the  children  at 
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(and  of  this  disease,  what  thousands  of  cases  have  had  their  foundationa 
laid  in  the  school-house !)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  ex 

g)sure.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  aU  classes  and  conditions  of  pupils, 
ut  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  ordinariivovcriooKed 
and  forgotten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  comfortably  nrotected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  at  home,  will  inevitiibly  sufler 
the  more  when  exposed  to  them  in  the  school-house.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dwelling 
houses  are  generauy  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  is  not  room  here  for  details — not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic  in 
all  its  important  bearings.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  construction  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length- 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and 
their  progress  in  leju*ning,  by  the  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  but  the  extent  of  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it. 

One  cause  of  tlie  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangeftient  of  school-houses,  doubtless,  is  tlie  want  of  proper 
models.  Districts,  when  about  erecting  a  school-house,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form,  the  plan  of  a 
proper  school-house — one  well  adapted  to  all  tlie  various  ends  which 
should  be  sought,  such  as  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils, 
convenience  for  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  study — would  require  such  an  extent 
of  observation  and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health,  of 
mind  and  morals — and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which 
ail  the  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  witliout 
an  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  ol*  others. 
And  districts  have  almost  universally  relt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
is  believed  tliat  herealler,  information  on  the  subject  of  school-house 
architecture,  will  be  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  first  step,  some  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  itself  of  the  necessary 
information,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  weU 
located,  well  plarmed,  and  well  constructed  school-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  oi  high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  tliemselves 
an  inestimable  blessmg.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  this  noble  purpose  ?     What  district  will  lead  the  van  ? 
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Extracts  from  the  ^^  Report  of  the  Commissioner^  (Prof.  Ha  if  Inch,  nf 

DartmdiUh  College)  ojCommxm  Schools^  to  the  Legislature  oj  \sm} 

Hampshire,  Jmie  Session,  1847." 

"  The  success  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  school-houses  as  upon  any  other 
single  circumstance  whatever. 

It  is  wonderful,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  strikes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Districts  themselves  as  really  unaccountable,  that  c€ure- 
ful  and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  through  a  large  part  of  the  severest  and  most  trying 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  so  badly  ventilated,  so 
imperfectly  warmed,  so  dirty,  so  instinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought,  t€iste,  or  purity.  There  eure 
multitudes  of  houses  in  the  State,  not  only  inconveniently  located,  and 
awkwardly  planned,  but  absolutely  dangerous  to  health  and  morals. 
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And  it  has  Rtruck  rae  with  the  greater  surprise,  that  this  \n  true  not  only  of 
the  thinly  poopleJ  parts  of  the  State-  but  of  flourinhing  villagos.  In  ono 
ol'  the  hi'rirest  towns  tlit*  principal  District  School  vvas  kept,  the  la.<t  wi'i- 
ter,  in  a  ciTlapidated  rickety,  uncouth,  slovenly  edifice,  liardly  more  coiu- 
fortiible  than  some  barns  within  sight  of  it  In  one  enterprising  village 
the  school-house,  as  I  looked  at  it  tmni  a  little  distance,  appeared  deci- 
dedly the  sliabbiest  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
within  reach  of  my  eye.  I  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  scrubbing 
could  keep  clean;  iliey  were  never  made  to  be  clean:  and  this,  in  placea, 
where  privaie  ta.ste  is  sulorni.ig  the  town  with  the  ornaments  of  arcliitec- 
ture  an»l  enriching  the  country  with  the  fruits  oC  rural  indujf^try. 

Il  is.  however.  encx)uraging  to  find,  that  a  better  tecling  is  coming  to 
prevail  on  this  /subject.  iVL:iny  districts  are  -ebuilding.  and.  in  mo^t  in 
BUmces,  upon  an  improved  plan.  Some  examples  have  been  set  of  good 
iuilgment  and  liberal  expenditure  tor  this  important  object.  And  it  10 
norwvl,  tliat  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 

VVhenever  a  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  should  first  be  carefully  lo- 
cated so  as  bent  to  aci'omm  )date  the  whole  district,  aiui  by  all  means,  on 
an  open,  healthy,  agreeable  site  with  ample  roura  about  it  on  all  sides 
and  out  of  the  way  of  floods  oi'  water  or  of  dust. 

MAINE. 

Extract  from  a  Bpecial  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 

niuition^  upon  the  subject  of  Schnd-liututes.^'' 
*'  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  most  serious  cx)nsideration,  that  a  nwv: 
jority  of  the  returns  sj)eak  of  ill-constructed  school-houses  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  'defects  in  the  pnictical  ojpenition  of  the  la w esUvblishing 
comnion-sch(M)ls.'  The  strength  and  uriitormity  ol  the  languatre  ra^iuleL 
use  of  as  well  as  the  numerous  applications  to  the  members  oj'tlxehfiiirdi 
and  their  secretiiry.  for  information  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  tor 
doubt  as  to  the  existen<"e  of  a  wide-spread  evil ;  an  evil  tiu^  (U)leteriou8 
influence  of  which  unless  it  is  reformeif.  and  that  8i)eedily.  is  ik>t  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  genenition,  but  must  be  cntiiiled  upon  posterity.  In 
remarking  upon  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1832.  it  \k,9sfi  said  ny  the 
board  of  censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction.  that  '  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  8ch(K)lsof  our 
country ;  that  which  contributes  most,  directly  and  ^ndire<^tly.  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  educiition.  and  which  most  loudly  calls  for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  retbrm.  it  would  be  the  want  oT  spacums  and  con-, 
venient  school-houses.'  From  every  indication^  there  is  rea.son  to  believe 
that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  our  school-housejii.  in  their  present  con- 
dition, as  it  was  when  made.  For  the  purixise  oi'  contributing,  in  some 
small  degree,  towards  efl'ecting  a  reform  for  \yhich  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  assistance,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones,  this  report 
is  pre{)ared.  under  tlie  direction  o^  the  bosird.  It  nvitkes  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  language ;  it  is.  in  fact,  a  mere  compilation  of  the 
thoughts  and  fanguage  of  others  who  have  given  the  subject  a  caret\i4 
investigation,  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  therefore  entitled  tp  our  confidence  and  resi)ect.  To 
save  the  necessity  of  giving  credit,  upon  almost  every  page  of  this  report 
(or  borrowed  language,  as  well  £^  ideas,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  principal  sources  from  which  Uie  information  herewith  comnmnicated 
has  Deen  compiled,  are.  the  report^  upon  the  sub^t  of  school-houses,  by 
Hon.  Homce  \lann  and  Henry  Bt\rnajd,  Esq.,  s^ncl  *  The  School-master,* 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emersqn ;  fj^entlemen  \^  wh^VTf^i  ^^  ^^ir  efforts  in  the 

ail  "     • 
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Ciuiw.  a  iHrgc  debt  of  gnititude  is  due  from  the  firiendB  of  education  ;  n 
di'bi  which  can  be  disrhurgod  in  no  manner  more  accepUible  to  them. 
than  by  enterintj  into  tiieir  labors.  jHid  adopting  and  reducing  to  pmcticti 
their  very  valuiibic  suggest  ions." 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Extracts  from  ^^  Report  (m  the  cwtdition  and  impirwement  of  the  Pith- 

He  SchofJlH  of  HhiHle  hland,  jfubmitltd  Sod.  1,  1845.  by  Henry  Barnartl, 

Coinmusioiier  of  Pitbiic  Schoolsy 

•*  The  condition  of  the  Kohool-houses,  was.  in  my  circuit  through  the 
pciiools.  brongiit  early  and  const^intly  under  my  notice,  and  to  eilect  an 
imincdialt;  and  thorough  reform  public  attention  \v;i65  early  and  earnestly 
Ciilli'd  to  the  subject.  The  manv  and  great  evils  to  the  health,  miunien*. 
mom  Is.  and  intellectual  habits  ot'  children,  which  grow  out  of  tht*ir  bad 
and  defective  construction  and  appurtentinces.  were  discusi^ed  and  ex- 
posed, and  the  advantiigcK  of  more  complete  and  c^wivunient  stnicturea 
point(*d  out.  In  complianc.e  with  the;  request  of  the  Connnittee  on  Edu- 
C4ition.  a  law  authorizing  school  districts  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  to  repjiir 
tile  old.  and  build  new  school-houses,  wiis  dratled  aiul  p«i8sed ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  dcMuirneni  was  pre- 
fnired  end)odying  the  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  on  tJie 
Ifeneral  principles  of  school-arcliiteclure,  and  such  plans  anil  descriptions 
of  various  structures  receiilly  erected,  for  large  and  small,  city  and  coun- 
try districts,  and  for  schools  of  diiierent  grades,  as  would  enable  any  com- 
mittee to  act  understandingly.  in  framing  a  plan  suitJible  to  the  wants  o. 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  same  d(M*ument  was  afterwards 
abridged  and  distributed  widely,  as  one  of  tlie  *  EdueatUmai  Tracts* 
over  the  state.  I  have  secured  the  building  ol*  at  least  one  school-house 
in  each  county,  which  can  be  ])ointed  to  as  a  model  in  all  Uie  eeriential 
features  of  locatii)n.  construction,  warming,  veiktilation,  seats  and  desks, 
and  other  i'lternal  and  external  arrangements. 

During  the  ])iist  two  years,  more  than  fifty  school-houses  have  been 
ere<'ted.  or  so  thoroughly  repaired,  as  to  be  substi\ntiallv  new — and  most 
of  them  after  plans  and  directions  given  in  the  above  document  or  fur- 
nished directly  by  myself  on  appliciition  from  districts  or  conmiittees." 

"Of  these,  (three  hufidred  and  iw^elve  school-houses  visited,)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capicity ;  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  by  pro])rietors ;  and  one  hundr(?d  and  forty-five  by  si'hool  dia- 
trict«.  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  school-houses  from  which  full  re- 
turns were  received,  inchiding  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in 
very  good  repair;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  vigbty-six 
were  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  school  purooses;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  j)ublic  highway,  and  one  hundred  ana  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  rocul  without  any  yard,  or  out-buildings  atuiched ;  and  but  twenty- 
one  had  a  j)iay-ground  inclosed.  In  over  two  hundred  school-rooms,  the 
average  height  was  less  than  eight  feet  witliout  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  other  effectual  means  for  ventilation ;  tlie  seats  and  desks  were 
calculated  for  more  than  two  pupils,  arranged  on  two  or  Uiree  sides  of 
tlie  room,  and  in  most  instances,  where  the  results  of  actual  measurement 
was  given,  tlie  highest  seats  were  over  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  the  lowest,  except  in  twenty-five  schools,  were  over  fourteen  inches 
for  the  youngest  pu))ils.  and  tiiese  seats  were  unprovided  with  backs 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unfurnishea  with  a  clock,  black- 
board, or  thermometer,  and  only  five  were  provided  with  a  scrajier  uiid 
mat  for  tlie  feet'' 
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**Sur.h  w  IS  the  condition  of  most  of  the  pliu*,c8  where  tho  public  scIiooIh 
were  kept  in  the  wi.iter  of  IS43-U  in  the  cou  ities  ol'  Kent,  VX'iisliiniriun 
and  Nevvp)rt.  iind  in  not  a  ievv  districts  in  the  couiitie^  of  Providence  Ji;nl 
Bristol.  Ill  some  districts,  nn  apiirtment  in  a!i  old  ^hop  or  dwelliiii^-houfe 
wns  lilted  np  as  a  school-roo.n ;  and  in  eh^ven  tovvn^,  the  scluiol-liousert. 
such  as  liiey  were,  w^^^e  owned  by  proprietoi's.  to  whom  in  many  in- 
stjinces  tho  districts  paid  in  rent  a  larger  amount  than  would  have  been 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  new  and  commodious  school  houst;.  Since 
(he  passage  of  the  Act  of  Jatmary.  18 U  em[N)Wering  school  districts  lo 
purchase,  repair,  build  and  furnish  school-houses,  and  since  public  atten- 
tion was  c  died  to  the  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  structures  and  lo 
better  plan.s  of  construction  and  internal  arrangement,  by  public  luldresses, 
&nd  the  circulation  of  documents,  the  work  oi  renovation  in  this  depart- 
meat  of  schcxil  improvement  hits  gone  on  rapidly.  If  the  same  progress 
can  be  made  for  three  years  more,  Rhode  Island  am  show,  in  proportion 
to  tiie  number  of  school  districts;  more  specimens  of  good  hou.<es.  and 
fewer  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  structures  of  this  kind,  than 
a*iy  other  sUite.  To  bring  about  thus  e^irly  this  gn;at  and  desirable 
ri'sult.  I  can  suggest  nothing  beyond  the  vigorous  pn>secution  of  the 
6:)me  measures  which  ?uive  proved  so  successful  during  the  past  two 
years. 

1.  The  public  mind  in  the  backward  districts  must  be  aroused  to  an 
active  sense  of  the  close  c<jnnection  of  a  good  school-house  with  a  good 
school  by  addri^sses.  discu.ssions.  conversation  and  printed  documents  on 
the  subject,  and  by  the  actual  results  of  such  houses  in  ncighburing  dis- 
tricts and  towns. 

2.  Men  of  wc^ilth  and  intelligence  in  their  several  neighborlioods.  and 
capitalists,  in  villages  where  they  liave  a  pecuniary  interest,  can  continue 
tc  exert  their  hiHuiMice  in  liiis  department  of  improvement 

3.  School  com.nittees  of  every  tfjvvn  cjm  refuse  to  draw  orders  in  liivor 
of  any  district  which  will  not  provide  a  healthy  and  coMvenient  school- 
room for  the  children  of  the  district ;  and  to  approve  plans  tor  the  repairs 
of  an  old,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  tax  on  the  proiw^rty  of  the  district,  unless  such  plans  embrace  the  essen- 
tial ft^atures  of  a  good  school-house. 

i.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  must  contirmc  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitously, plasis  and  directions  for  the  construction  and  arnmgement  of 
school-houses,  arid  to  call  the  attentioti  of  builders  and  committees  to  such 
structures  ^ls  can  be  safely  designated  as  models. 

Districts  should  make  regulations  to  preserve  the  school-house  and 
appendages  from  injury  or  defacement,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs,  without  tlie  formahty  of  a  special  vote  on  the 
subject." 

MICHIGAN 

Extracts  from  ".4n??7«a/  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Hon.  Ira  May 

hew,)  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  ftnhmitted  IJecemr 

bt-r  10,  1817." 

"  The  jiUwe  where  our  country's  youth  receive  their  first  instruction,  and 
where  nineteen  twentieths  of  them  complete  their  schobistic  training 
claims  early  attention.  We  may  tlien  profitably  dwell  uj)on  the  condi- 
tion of  our  common  school-houses. 

In  some  insUinces  school-houses  are  favorably  located,  being  situated 
on  dry,  hard  ground,  in  a  rtstired  though  central  '])nrtof  the  district,  in  the 
midst  of  a  natural  or  artificial  grove.  But  they  are  usually  located  with- 
out reference  to  Liste.  or  the  he,alth  and  comfort  of  teacher  or  childrera. 
They  are  generally  on  one  corner  of  pubhc  rotids,  and  sometimes  udju* 
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cent  to  n  cooper's  shop,  or  between  a  blackemith's  shop  and  a  saw-mill. 
They  are  not  anfrequently  placed  upon  an  acute  ancle,  wliere  a  roiid 
forks,  and  sometimes  in  turning  tliat  angle  the  tmveTis  chiefly  behind 
tiie  8chof)l-h()Use,  leaving  it  on  a  small  triangle,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
public  roiids. 

At  other  times  the  school-house  is  situated  on  a  low  and  worthle^is 
piece  of  ground,  with  a  sluggish  stream  of  water  in  its  vicinity,  wiiich 
stimetimes  even  passes  under  tJie  sciiool-house.  The  comfort  and  health 
ev(!n  of  children  are  tlius  sacrificed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  parents. 

»Sciiolars  very  generally  step  Irom  the  stiho<jl-house  directly  into  the 
highway.  Indeed  Kchool-hou.ses  arc  frequently  one  hall' in  the  highway, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  ailjsicent  field,  as  tni)ugh  they  were  unfit  tor 
either.     Tiiis  is  the  case  oven  in  some  of  our  principal  villages. 

School-houses  are  sometimes  situated  in  the  middle  ol"  the  higtiway.  a 
portion  of  the  tmvel  being  on  each  side  of  them.  VV  hen  scholars  are  en- 
gaged in  their  recreations,  they  are  exposed  to  ble;ik  winds  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  one  |X)rtion  of  the  year,  and  the  scorching  rays 
d*  the  meridian  sun  another  pt>rtion.  Moreover,  their  recreations  must 
be  conducted  in  the  street,  or  tliey  irespjiss  upon  their  neighlwrs'  premi- 
ses. Such  situations  can  hardly  be  ex(H^cted  to  exert  the  most  favorable 
influcTice  upon  tlie  habits  and  diameter  of  the  rising  generation.     *     * 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimenhions  of  school-houses, 
yet  there  are  few  less  than  sLxteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  leet.  Exclusive  of  entry  and 
closets,  when  they  are  turnished  with  these  appendages,  school-houses 
are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  on  the  ground, 
^and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are,  indeed,  more  frequently  smaller 
than  laryrer.  School-houses  of  these  dimensions-  have  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by 
at  least  forty-five  scholars  in  the  winter  senson.  Not  anfrequently  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  occiisioiuilly  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room 
of  this  si/e. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  m'rson 
who  is  acquainted  witli  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mflucnce 
of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  that  enters  tlie  lungs  at  each  inspimtion,  that  a  school-room  of  the 
preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  sus- 
tain the  healthy  respinition  of  even  foi-ty-five  scholars,  three  hours,  the 
usual  length  ot  each  session ;  and  frequently  the  school-house  is  imper- 
fectly ventilatetl  between  tlie  sessions  at  noon,  or  indeed,  for  several  days 
in  succession. 

The  ordinary  facilities  for  ventilating  school-rooms,  are  opening  a  door, 
or  raising  the  lower  sJisii  of  the  windows.  The  prevailing  practice  with 
refrence  to  their  ventilation,  is  oi)ening  and  closing  the  door,  as  tlie  schol- 
ars enter  and  pass  out  of  the  school-house,  before  school,  during  the  re- 
cesses, and  at  noon.  Ventilation,  a^t  sttch^  I  may  safely  sjiy,  has  not 
hitherto  been  practiced  in  one  school  in  fifly.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been 
occasionally  set  open  a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised, 
but  the  obj(?ct  has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or 
to  rw/  it  when  it  has  become  too  trartn^  not  to  ventilate  it.  Ventila- 
tion, by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imi>erfect,  and  fre- 
qucaitly  injurious.  A  more  etiectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation,  is 
to  lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or.  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air  to 
eBca{>e  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  communication 
between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice  window,  or 
otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  coimection  with  the 
chinuiey,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.    One  half  the  cliiro 
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ney.  in  this  case,  may  be  used  lor  a  smoke  flue,  aiid  tnc  other  half  for  a 
veiiLilsiior. 

Tliere  arc  few  sr.liool-housca  the  internal  construction  of  which  is  in  all 
rt'8p«-cts  alike  ;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in  one  of  tlie 
tiiree  following  cliissee : 

1.  The  first  class  embnioes  those  which  are  constructed  with  one  or 
V.Vo  tiers  of  desks  alon^  em*,h  side  of  the  house,  and  iicross  one  end  of  it ; 
the  outer  seat  having  uie  wjiH  of  the  house  lor  it*;  back,  and  the  front  of 
eacli  tier  of  desks  constitutuig  the  back  to  the  next  inner  seat.  There  is 
usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  tJie  house  and  at  the  end  of  it.  leaving 
the  seals  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  from  five  to  eight  scholars. 
T I  lost;  sitting  next  the  alleys  cjin  pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without 
disciminioding  otiiers.  All  the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths 
tlie  entire  number,)  disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  8c.holars  every  time 
they  p'lss  to  or  from  their  seats;  unless  (which  is  about  tis  commonly 
practiced,  especially  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys.)  they 
cliiiih  ovtfr  the  (h-sks  in  front  of  them. 

Orc^'isionaily  the  desks  are  shorter,  ac<;oinmodating  three  or  four  schol- 
ars; iind,  sometimes,  they  are  intended  to  :uMU>mmodate  two  scholars  only, 
so  that  each  of  tliem.  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the  end  desks  )  sits  ml- 
jaccnt  to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
others.  There  is  usually  a  de.sk,  or  table,  for  the  teacher's  use.  (or  at 
IcJist  a  place  for  one.)  at  the  end  of  the  house  not  occupied  by  the  cross 
se^its. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend  acmsa 
the  house,  with  an  jilley  tlirough  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise,  and  occa- 
sionally one  around  the  out>«ide  of  the  room.  All  the  desks  of  the  second 
class  Iront  the  teaciier's  desk  or  table. 

3.  Tiu;  third  class  embnic<\s  those  which  are  constructed  with  a  row  of 
desks  alonv  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it  the  desks 
fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  tlie  backs  of  the  scholars,  while 
silting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teacher.  In  tliis  class  of  houses 
thiTe  are  usually  three  long  seats  without  backs,  just  within  the  desk& 
Sometimes  the  swits  are  joined  at  the  corners  so  as  to  coiuinue  unbroken, 
twice  the  lengtli  of  the  liouse  and  once  its  width,  a  di.suuice  of  forty-five 
or  fifty  leet.  There  is  usually  a  second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks 
within  them,  fronting  the  central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
houses.  Thr  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  extend 
iiig  to  x\\v.  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air.  and  consequent  equili- 
brium of  temperature,  are  internipted.  which  would  tjike  place  were  the 
8t>ats  and  desks  so  arnuiged  as  to  allow  8uit4ible  channels  of  communica- 
tion. The  scholars  bejiind  the  desks  are  necesssirily  troubled  witli  coJd 
feet,  unless  the  HMim  is  kept  tix)  warm.  Were  this  evil  removed,  the 
first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute  a  very  comforlJible  and  con- 
venient arrangement,  exctipt  from  the  circumsUuice  that  the  children  are 
])tac(ul  opi^osite  each  other,  which  is  a  serious  evil,  especially  where  both 
sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  conmion 
schools. 

.Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passini'  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  objection 
exists  to  a  considi^nible  extent  m  the  second  class  oi'  houses,  especially 
where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  Were  it  not 
for  this  inconvenience — which  mi^ht  be  obviated  by  introtlucing  a  greater 
num}>tT  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desk«i,  so  as  to  accommodate  but  two 
scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  adjacent  to  an  alley  and  could  pass  tn 
and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing  others — the  set^md  would,  in  my 
Mdgment,  constitute  the  preferable  plan.     All  the  scholars  should  ikc« 
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the  teacher,  but  none  of  thorn  shouKl  fice  each  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly inij.ortaiit  where  hoili  sexes  atteiul  the  «ame  8clioi>l. 

Anil  what  shall  I  say  of  the  tliird  chi.ss? — i  can  reodily  enumerdte 
Bonie  of  its  im^oiiveniences.  but  its  real  advant'iges  are,  in  my  o|iiiiion. 
few.  Tlie  followiiiij  are  nonie  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There  is  litile 
or  no  uniformity,  usually,  in  the  positbn  of  the  scliolars.  Some  of-  tliem 
face  tlie  wails,  others  the  inner  part  of  tiie  room,  and  otliers  still  sit  astride 
the  st?al.  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the  scIkm)!  n  jKir- 
tirjn  ol  the  scholars  must  cither  turn  alx)ut  or  sit  with  their  h;icks  towards 
liini.  while  he  ad»lresses  tiiem.  3.  In  cbangin*^  their  po.sitions  in  toul 
weiither.  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the  stNits,  and  the  clothes  of  those 
who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The  change  ol*  position  is  frequently  em- 
barra.ssin«x  to  the  girls.  5.  Front  lijjhts  are  less  jileasant.  and  more  inju- 
rious to  the  eyes,  than  side  lightsor  back  ones  an^  6.  Sitting  on  a  plane 
seat,  without  a  back,  is  vmconilbrtiible.  andoi\en  engenders  di.si*ast5  of  the 
spine,  es{»ecially  in  childhood  and  y«)uth. 

The  i>rincipal  sup^xist^l  advanUigtM)!' this  I'^nstmction  is  I  Ix'lieve.  that 
it  alibnls  the  teacher  a  Ixrtler  opportunity  for  detecting  the  scholars  when 
engiiged  in  misirhief.  I  do  n(»t  see  how  any  material  advantage  of  thid 
kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  ciiiKlren  Ixxonu*  transpaient. 

But  were  the  nupposfrd  advanUige  real,  it  seems  Xn  me  to  be  tempting 
children  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  o])iK)rtunity  of  displaying  his 
skill  in  <UMecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their  teacher,  they 
frequently  think  lie  cannot  sec  them,  and  CA>ndiict  accordingly. 

There  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  spj-cilied,  existing  to  a  le.ss 
or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  houses  I  have  describeil. 

1.  Tht?  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  size 
and  comfort  of  tlie  scholars  who  are  to  o(Tai])v  them.  I  have  visited 
many  scli<X)Is  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  reverse  the  onUnary 
practice  o{'  standing  up  and  sitting  (louyii.  They  literally  sit  up  and  stand 
dmpn,  their  heiuls  being  higher  while  silting  than  when  standing, 

2.  The  desks,  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches  t(X) 
high.  1  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be  seen  of  a 
majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a  part  oj'thvir 
heajdjt.  and  that,  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seats.  The  desk.s, 
moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  dej^rees.  so  that  a 
b<iok  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  oti*.  An  inclination  of  one  inch 
to  the  toot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  greater  obliquity.  A 
space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  portion  of  the  desk,  should  be 
left  hori/onud,  for  inksUinds.  pencils.  p<;ns.  etc. 

3.  The  fl'K)r  is  sometimes  considenihly  inclined,  for  the  purjwse.  I  sup- 
pt»se.  of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  op]M)rtuiiity  ol'  seeiog  tlie  more  dis- 
t'lnt  scholar.-;.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  lo  the*  ineonven- 
ii^Tice  of  walking  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane  but  what  is  nnich  worse, 
when  scholars  sit  u|)on  their  seats,  and  rest  their  feta  upon  the  Hoor, 
when  witiiin  reach,  they  are  ciHistanily  sliding  from  under  them. 

School-houses  are  not  genenilly  turnished  with  suitable  conv«*nience8 
I'or  disposing  of  tin.'  lo<.>se  wearing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their  dinners, 
etc.  Thtire  are  S4>metimes  a  lew  nails  or  shelves,  in  a  common  entry, 
tliroutrh  wiiich  all  the  si^holars  pass.  uj>on  which  a  jiort ion  of  their  clothes 
may  be  hung  or  laid.  a»id  where  dinni'rs  may  \>c  de|>osited.  luit  in  such 
cast's,  the  outsider  door  is  usually  let\  open,  the  niin  and  snow  br'at  in.  and 
the  scholars,  ia  haste  to  gi*t  tln^ir  own  clothes.  fre<pu.'ntly  pull  down  as 
many  more,  which  are  trampletl  under  foot.  iVlort'over.  the  dinners  are 
frozen  and  not  unlrequenily  they  are  dtjvoured  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the 
hogs  that  run  in  the  street.  lint  the  majority  of  s<*hnol-hou.sep  are  nr>i 
furnished  witii  an  entry ;  and  where  there  is  one,  frequently  not  even  u 
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nail  can  be  found  in  it,  upon  which  a  single  article  of  clothing  may  be 
hung.  Neither  are  there  nails  or  ehclve^*  for  this  purpo»»e  within  the 
ecliooI-rw)ni.  Scholarri  generjilly  are  obliged  to  throw  their  clothes 
acro:^s  tlie  deeks.  upon  the  seats,  or  into  the  windows. 

School-housses  are  geiiendly  warmed  by  means  of  Ptovca,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  goo<l  condition,  and  supplied  with  dry  wood  irom  the  wootl- 
hout^e.  The  instancert.  however,  in  which  such  tiiciiitit^s  for  wai*miri|r 
exist,  are  conipjiratively  few.  It  iw  much  more  common  to  see  cnicked 
and  brukrii  stoves,  the  doors  without  either  hinges  or  latch,  and  rusty  pipe' 
of  various  sizes.  Green  woo<l,  and  thai  which  is  ol<l  and  jKirtly  decuiyed, 
eitJier  drenched  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow,  is  mui-h  more  tVequenlly 
used  for  fuel,  than  sound,  seasoned  wood  protected  fmm  the  weaiher  by 
a  suitable  wood-house.  Witii  this  suite  of  things  it  is  ditiieult  to  kindle 
a  fire,  whirli  burns  ]K)orly,  at  best,  when  kindled.  The  room  is  tilled 
witii  smoke  a  considerable  jKirt  of  the  tiine,  esjHjciallv  in  stormy  weather. 
Tlie  school  is  frecjuently  interrupted  two  or  three  tinn's  :i  day.  to  tUsten 
togetln>r  and  tie  up  the  stove  pipe.  This  may  seem  a  little  like  exagtrer- 
alioii.  I  know  tliere  are  many  exceptions.  IJut  in  a  nuijority  oriii- 
Btiinces  some  of  these  inconveniences  exist,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
united  in  more  crises  than  people  are  aware  of  1  have  heard  trusteeB 
and  patrons  who  have  visited  their  school  with  me.  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  say.  *'  We  (Might  to  have  some  dry  wood  U>  kindle  with:" 
••  1  did'nf  know  as  it  wis  so  s.n)ky:"  •'  VVe  m.ist  gt*t  some  new  pipe; 
really  our  stove  is  getting  dangerous,"  etc.  And  some  of  the  boys  have 
relieved  the  embarnis.snu'nt  of'  their  pan^tits  by  saying,  "It  don't  smoke 
near  as  bad  lo-day  as  it  does  sonu^tirnes." 

The  principal  rea.-^oii  wliy  tin;  stoves  in  our  school -houses  are  so  cracked 
and  broken.  a?id  why  tlie  pipes  are  so  rusty  and  o|)en.  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  if/ w//  ictMKl  fnnn  the  Humr  bank,  is  u.sed  for  liiel.  instead  of 
dry  \ron(l  J  rum  the  wood-houne.  TJiere  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
tliis  is  poor  |)ohcy. 

1.  It  takes  at  least  double  the  amount  of  wood.  A  c.onsidenible  ])ortion 
of  the  otherwise  sensible  heat  b(;comes  latent  in  tlie  conversion  of  ice., 
snow  and  moisture  into  steam. 

2.  The  steam  thus  generated  cnicks  the  stove  and  ru.'<ts  the  pipe,  so 
that  they  will  not  la.<l  one  half  as  long  as  though  dry  wrM)d  fmm  the  wood- 
liouse  w'iTv.  used.     And, 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  an  even  temperature.  Sometimes  it  is 
too  cold  and  at  other  tmies  it  is  ti>o  warm.  Several  teachers  have  in- 
fornieil  me  that  in  order  to  keej)  their  fires  from  i^oing  out  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  their  stoves  ronstantly  full  of  wood,  that-  a  ponit)n  ol'  it 
might  be  neasoning  while  the  re.<t  was  burning.  Moreover,  very  ort'eii- 
eive  luid  injurious  gases  are  generated  in  this  manm;r. 

There  are.  perhai)s  in  the  majority  of  school-houses,  a  pail  for  water, 
cup.  and  br(K)m  and  a  chair  for  the  teach(»r.  Some  one  or  more  f»f  t.he<e 
are  lre«piei)lly  waniijig.  I  need  hard!/.*«ay  evtTy  .s<!liiM)l-house  should  be 
puj)plied  with  them  all.  In  addition  to  these.  evt;ry  school-house  should 
bti  turnislietl  with  the  following  articles: — 1.  An  ev.iporating  tiish  !i)r  the 
stove,  whieh  should  be  supplied  with  clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermom- 
eter, by  which  the  tempeniiure  of  the  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A 
clock,  by  wliii'h  the  lime  of  beginning  and  closing  srh(K)l.  mid  conducting 
all  its  exercises  may  bt?  miverneil.  4.  A  shovel  and  tonirs.  5.  An  ash- 
pail  ami  ash-house.  P'or  want  ol  these,  nnich  filth  is  Irefjuently  sull'ered 
to  accumuhite  in  and  about  the  school-house,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
.ous(»  iiself  tiikes  tire  and  burns  down.  t5.  A  worul-house.  well  sujmlied 
1^'ith  sea.<oned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  t()r  drinking, 
t)ut  for  the  cleanliness  of  pu])ils.  8.  At  last,  though  not  least,  in  this  con- 
nection, two  privies,  in  tlie  rear  of  tlic  school-house,  separated  by  a  high 
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elm",  fiance,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  For  want  a. 
the^  iii(liiii)ciiKablc  apj>en(lages  (A'  civilization,  the  luMiracy  of  chi[(lrc*a 
if?  frequLMtly  oliijnded,  and  their  morals  corrupteci.  Nay,  more,  tlie  un 
natural  drlention  oCtlw  fceces,  when  nature  CJiUsfi^r  an  evacuation,  is  Ire- 
quently  tiie  foundation  for  chronic  ilise  isc^s.  a'ld  the  principal  cautte  of 
perma:ierit  ill  health  resulting  not  unfn?qu  -ntly  in  premature  death. 

In  archili'ctura!  ap])earance.  Kchool-houst-s  liaveinore  reecniblcd  hams, 
Fluids  lor  c4itlle,  or  mechanic  siiopp.  tlian  Temples  oi'  Science. — windows 
are  broken — benches  are  mutilated — desks  are  cut  up — wood  in  unpro- 
vided— out  buildin<r8  are  neglected — obwxMie  images  and  vulgar  define- 
nti()n.<  meet  the  eye  without  and  within — the  phustering  is  smoked  and 
pjitclu'd — the  ro^if  is  so  open  iis  to  let  in  a  flood  of  water  in  a  storm,  suffi- 
cient U)  drown  out  a  Bch(K>l,  were  not  tlie  floor  equally  open." 

We  close  this  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  connnon,  or  public  school-houses  in  States  where  public  instruc- 
tion ha.s  received  the  most  attention,  with  an -extract  from  a  ^*  Report 
on  Sr/t(inl-/ioHS(s  published  by  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  Essts 
Counlij  Teachers^  Association  in  1833." 

"  There  is  one  subject  more  to  which  we  must  \w  permitted  to  refer. 
One  in  wbich  the  morals  of  the  young  are  intimately  connected,  one  in 
which  ]H»n'nt.s.  instructor.**,  and  scholars,  should  unite  their  efli)rts  to  pro- 
duce a  retbrm :  there  should  be  nothing  in  or  about  school-houses,  calcu- 
lated tr)  defile  the  mind  corrupt  llie  heart,  or  excite  mdiolyand  liirbidden 
appetites ;  v*ct  c^)nsidering  the  various  character  of  those  brought  together 
in  our  public  scIumjIs,  and  considering  also  how  inventive  are  corrupt 
minds.  Ui  exhibiting  openly  the  dcHlement  which  reigns  within,  we  do  not 
know  but  we  must  (^x])ect  that  school-hou.-;es.  as  well  as  other  j)ublic 
buildiiiirs.  and  even  fences,  will  continue  to  bear  occasional  marks  both  of 
lust  and  prolhneiiess.  But  we  must  contVss  that  the  general  iijtathy 
which  apir,irently  exists  on  this  subject,  does  appear  stntnge  to  us.  It  is 
a  humbling  tact,  that  in  many  of  these  houses,  there  are  highly  indecent, 
profaiu\  and  libidinous  marks,  images  and  expressions,  someot  which  are 
spread  out  in  broad  chanicters  on  the  walls,  where  they  unavoidably 
meet  the  eyes  of  all  who  come  into  the  house,  or  being  on  tlie  outside, 
saluti;  the  tniveler  as  he  jrasses  by,  wounding  the  delicat^^  and  annoying 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart  W  bile  there  is  still  a  much  greater 
number  in  smaller  character.  uj)on  the  Uiblcs  and  seats  of  the  students, 
and  eviMi  in  somt»  instances,  of  the  instructors,  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  th(»se  who  hapimn  to  occupy  them.  How  conUuiiinating  these  must 
he.  no  one  can  be  entirely  insensible.  And  yet  bow  unalanned.  or  if  not 
eniireiy  unalarrned.  how  little  is  the  mind  ot'  comnmnity  directed  to  the 
pubjeci  and  how  little  eflbrt  put  Ibrth  to  stay  this  tbuntiun  of  (irruption. 
VVe  will  mention  as  evidence  of  the  public  apathy,»one  house  which  we 
RupjMise  is  this  day,  it  certainly  was  a  lew  months  siiice,  defiled  by  images 
and  exi»r«'s.<ions  of  the  kind  referred  to.  spread  out  in  open  observation 
upon  its  walls,  wbich  are  known  to  have  been  there  tor  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  this  building  during  all  this  time,  the  summer  and  wintiT 
schools  have  been  kept  ;  here  the  district  have  held  their  business  meet- 
ings;  here  frequently  has  been  the  singing-school;  here.  too.  reli^ous 
meetings  have  otlen  been  held  ;  lajre.  loo,  tlie  s<'hot>l  committee,  tlie  faUiers, 
mothers,  and  friends  of  the  children,  have  conu^  to  witness  the  progress 
ol'  their  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue;  all  of  whom  must  have  wit- 
nessed, and  bi^en  ashamed  of  their  defilement,  and  yet  no  eli'ectual  etibrt 
hue  been  put  forth  to  remove  them. 
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tit  laiiKht.  bal  "  lept  ncrordiug  ta  laic."  Allhiiueii  u  |^>i>d 
•iiiplixhi-d  n'ilblD  thvir  irnllx,  lu  yuan  wlilch  gn  luu'k  btym 
'  uliluat  inliiiti.taiit,  ihi-y  ani  uuw  neiibur  attraoiive  witbuui,  o 
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n.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  district; 
retired  from  the  dust,  noise,  aud  danger  of  the  highway ;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one 
or  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influences  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building, 
either  cotnnion  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greerjsward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
propj'rly  inclosed,  and  Htted  up  with  rotary  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  exercise,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex  ;  each  en- 
trance distinct  from  the  front  door,  and  fitted  up  with  semper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  for  the  feet;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c  ,  for  hats,  over- 
coats, over-shoes,  and  umbrellas  ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  a  id  duster,  and  all  the  means  ami  ap))liance8 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  Schoolroom,  in  addition  to  tbe  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  suflicient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending  school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend  ;  with  verge 
enough  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
erious  families,  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  which  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  goml  school. 

5.  At  leaat  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  tbe  school  inav  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  I, lank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  su.nlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  b)  blinds, 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passing  over  a  red-hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  dilFerent  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efhcient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  scho<)l-room,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
vitiated  by  respiration,  cond)ustion,  orothercauses,  njay  be  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  aiul  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  for 
more  than  two  pupils,  inclined  towards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  except  two  to  three  inches  of  tbe  most  distant  portion,  which 
shoidd  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  to  prevent  noise — fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,)  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pcncil-lioider  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supported  by  end-pieces  or 
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ttanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convonient  for  sweeping,  and  to  admit  o/ 
easy  access  to  the  seat — these  of  varying  heights  for  small  and 
large  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  froiit  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  than 
two,  unless  separated  by  an  aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi- 
nary chair,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  seated, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  press- 
ing hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  fur  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder-blades. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  .Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
bis  overcoat,  <Scc.,a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
maps,  apparatus,  and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  his  capa- 
cities for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

13.  Accommodations  for  a  school  librarv  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation  among  the  pupils,  both  at  school  and  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  the  work  oJ'  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  field,  or  the  work- 
shop, after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in  phce  of  the 
wretched  perversions  of  architecture,  which  almost  universally  char- 
acterize the  district  school-houses  of  New  England. 

15.  While  making  suitable  accommodation  for  the  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investment,  on  the 
part  of  many  districts,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  or 
in  its  neigliborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangement 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  ofiice  of  teaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school-htnise  and 
premises,  and  more  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
in  Germany. 

1 6.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  should  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Periecl 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed  in  re- 
lation to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement  story  paved  under 
feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper 
room  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  for  calisthenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  every  school. 


III.    PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  determining  the  details  of  coilstniction  and  arrangement  fnr  a 
school-house,  due  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  varyini^  cir- 
cumstances of  country  and  city,  of  a  large  and  a  small  number  of 
scholars,  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  different  systems  of 
instruction. 

1.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  country  districts  as  they  are 
now  situated,  there  will  be  but  one  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purp<jses  needed.  This  m*st  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  for  the  varying  circumstances  of 
a  summer  and  of  a  winter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  roligious 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  he  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  associated  districts  a  school  for  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  better,  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  the 
almost  insuperable  -difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
tlioroui{hly  governed  and  instructed  schools. 

2.  In  small  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  will  be  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupils.  It  is  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  the 
same  tloor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools 
can  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro- 
priated to  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grsides — viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department ;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools.  In  manufacturing 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regularly  organized 
Infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals,  manners,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children. 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  supervision,  instruction  and  recitations, 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separate  class  rooms  for  recitation,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed. 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1838,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachers  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-houses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  ^xrures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrii>- 
tions,  will  be  here  given. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  oxe  School-room. 

The  largest  number  of  school-houses  which  are  erected  with  but 
one  schrxii-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primary  Schools. 

District  School. 

• 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  op«;n  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  rw'\  of 
the  sclifiol  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  rei^u- 
latiiHis  of  the  schwA  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  uncIassiHed  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assi>tance  even  frum  ulder  pupils 
of  the  schoul.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
■ummr^r.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary stuilies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupiU,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  a^es  and  sindie:s.  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  tlie  irregularity  of  al- 
ten'lance.  is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
insirurtion  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  constniciion  and  furniture  of  iht$ 
scho<d-liouse,  which  is  too  often  erected  on  the  smallest  po^sible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  sutferiiig  aud 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  UiU)  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording U)  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  eve-y  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  effected,  and  onlv  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  aud  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed 


Primary  Schools. 

By  a  Primary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children   of  the  community 
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under  fourteen  years  of  a^e — but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  o.' 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  lcab« 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
/  struction  of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  largo  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  intpulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  offspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difiiculty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children,  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  vSchool  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  orj^anized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborbood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturihg  villajjes,  the 
more   rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 

I^CATioN,  Yard,  a.nd  Plav  Ground. 

The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  should  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,  and  in  all  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared — for  n  house 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
find  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plains,  unsheltered  hill  tops, 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  the  land  may  be.  / 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
ipacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornments  of  flower  plat», 
shrubbery,  and  trees. 
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li  the  country,  and  in  small  villages,  there  will  be  no  difficulty, 
to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  or  committee,  iii  procuring 
a  spacious  lot,  attractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directions,  the  cheap 
yet  priceless  educating  influences  of  fine  scenery. 

In  city  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  common  lo  the 
whole  sciiooL,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  res})ect  to  which  the  most  i)erfect  seclusion, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  facihlies  for  gj'mnastic  and  calislhenic  ex- 
ercises shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  mainly  by  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils.  Fur  purj>oses  of  recreation,  except  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  young  children,  and  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  s\)e- 
cially  trained  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the 
play  ground,  this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued 
at  all  tmies,  without  system,  without  reference  to  Hge,  or  strength, 
or  the  purjx)ses  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  is 
abused,  and  serious  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gymnastics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  difficult  fetes  of  activity,  strength,  and 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  trials  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  constitution  of  each  pupil,  and  so  alternated 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinary  six)is,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  military  drill,  and  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gynuiasium — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress,  punctuahty,  promptitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, is  made  a  matter  of  even  gi eater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  gractful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer- 
cises — then,  they  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  their  in- 
inxluction  should  be  provided  in  ihe  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  instruments  should  be  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  expense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  description  may  be  useful  to  an  ingeni- 
ous carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  systematic  treatise  on  gym- 
nastics.* The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primary  school,  is  copied  from  Wilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 

*  See  Instructions  in  Gymnastics,  roniaininir  n  ^ull  dt-scr'ption  of  more  than  i-ig^ht  han- 
dred  ezercitfrg,  aiul  illusirattd  by  five  huiidnd  »ii(rraviiif{ii.  By  J.  E.  D'AIfoiicf,  late  pn>> 
ft-mur  of  iJvmiiaMics  in  ih«  Military  School  in  Si.  Petcrsburyh,  auU  Id  Paris.  Mew  York* 
George  F.  Neiibii  A  Co.,  WaU  atrtet.    1861. 
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I'lio  hniise  ■hnuld  stand  in  a  dry  and  airy  situuljon,  large  enough  tn  alios 
a  D)Kici>ius  play  ground.  Nu  pains  should  be  spared  on  Ihis  princi]ial  and  par- 
ftinoiiui  dopartniunt  of  &  proper  inHirit  schiMil.  The  more  exIecimTe  th* 
erouitd  may  be,  the  better :  bnl  the  sniallcBt  size  Tnr  300  children  ought  lo  be 
100  feet  in  length,  by  at  least  fiO  in  bn:a(1lh.  It  should  be  walled  round,  nut 
so  ini[Ch  to  prevent  the  ehildren  from  straying,  as  t<i  exclude  inlraders  niion 
Ihnni,  H'liile  at  play  :  fur  tills  purpose,  a  w:lII  ur  close  paling,  not  lower  than 
six  Ceet  hiyb,  will  be  fniinil  BUiru:ient.  With  llie  exception  of  a  Bower  iMirder, 
friitii  tour  lo  six  feet  bruad  all  mund.  la:y  llie  whole  enmnd,  after  leveling  kiid 
druiiiiii^  it  thornuehly,  with  sinall  hinding  gmvel,  whiuh  ninst  be  nlways  kept 
in'repair,  and  well  swept  of  louse  siiineH.  tVatcli  the  gravel,  and  prevent  the 
children  making  holed  in  it  to  form  pools  in  wet  weather ;  dress  the  ilowi-r 
border,  mid  keep  it  always  nuai ;  stiick  it  well  with  Huwcrs  mid  shrulm,  anil 
niiike  ii  as  gay  and  beautiful  as  poMiblu.  Train  on  the  wallo  cherry  uihI  other 
fruit  trees  and  currant  hushes;  place  siinic  urn.-iiiie<it4  and  tasteful  decora- 
tions in  diirereiil  parts  of  the  biirder — as  a  honeysuckle  bower,  &.e.,  aixl  sepa- 
rate the  drcMed  gruuiul  ftoni  the  graveled  area  by  n  iHinter  of  strawlterry 
pianist,  which  may  lie  priitecled  from  the  feet  of  the  ehildreu  by  a  skirling  ol 
wuihI  on  tlie  outside,  three  inches  high,  anil  painted  green,  all  round  the 
ground.  ^Solllotlliny  even  npproaching  tu  elegance  in  ilie  dressing  and  dirckiiig 
of  the  playground,  will  am>rd  a  lesson  whiuh  may  cfliitribnte  lo  lelineineiit 
and  conifint  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  cicaii  and  cuinfiirtuhle  dwellings, 
but  to  a  tasie  for  dwiuratioii  and  btuuty,  which  will  lend  nuiiiily  lo  exuel 

coarseness,  discoiiifurt,  dirt,  and   vice,   from  the  economy  uf  itie  humbler 

clasHeB. 

For  tlic  excellent  ami  safe  exereii<culfonlerlby'lhe  Riilaiy  Siping,  erect,  at 

tllU(lis>tnnce  uf  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  two  posts  ur  muHts,  frojii  sixteen 

to  eighloen  feet  hIgFi  above  the  ground  ;  nine  inches  diameter  at  tlie  foot,  di- 

minishinM  to  seven  and  s 

lialfnt  top;uf  suod  well- 

Beasoni'd,  hard  timber; 

cliari'cil  with  lire,  about 

three  fi«i  under  ground, 

ftxed    in    sleepers,    and 

bound  at  top  with  a  strone 

iron  hiNip.    In  the  mid^ 

dJc  of  tlm  top  of  the  post 

is  sunk  jierpendicuutrljr 

a  cyliiidricul  hole,  ten 

inches  deep,   and   two 

inches  in  diameter,  made 

«riHiL'  hy  an  iron   ring 

two  inehes  broad  within 

the  top,  and  by  a  niece  of 

iron  an  inch  thick  tu  (ill 

up  the    bottom,    lightly 

fixed  in.     \  strongpivot 

ol'  iron,  ot  diameter  to 

turn  easily  in  the  sucket 

descrilied,    but  with   as 

litlle  lateral  play  as  pos- 
sible, is  placed  vertically 

in  the  hole,  its  upper  end 

■taiuliiie  4  inches  above 

it.     Uti  this  pivot,  as  an 

kxle,  and  close   to  the 

top  of  the  post,  but  so  as 

tu  mm  easily,   is  fixed  a 

wheel  of  iron,  tweniy- 

•trenglhened     by     fmu 
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spokes,  something  like  a  conimon  roasting-jack  wheel,  but  a  little  larger.  The 
rim  should  be  flat,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  rim  ure 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  rivet  six  stronc  iron  hooks,  made  to  turn  in  the 
hnlex^  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  fixed  six  well- 
chosen  ropes,  un  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  having  half-a-dozen  knots,  or  small  wooden  balls,  fixed  with  nails, 
a  foot  from  each  other,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  ascending  to 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  whole  machine,  fixed  to  the  prolon^tion  of  the  pivot,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  wheeU  to  proiect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a  few 
wiiiTgoners'  bells  appended,  would  have  a  cheerful  effect  on  the  children. 
1'he  o|K3ration  of  this  swing  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  Four, 
or  even  six  children,  lay  hold  of  a  rope  each,  as  high  as  they  can  rerich,  and, 
starting  at  the  »ame  inst^int,  run  a  few  slep^  in  the  circle,  then  sus^mmuI  iliem- 
selvpsby  thejr  hands,  drop  their  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  iinpiiiso  is 
wanted  ;  again  swing  round,  and  so  on-  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
will  often  fiy  several  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  ground. 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercisetl ;  and  to  render 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  sever- 
al rounds  in  one  direction,  the  party  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  and  go 
round  in  the  opposite  directioti.  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the  ex- 
ercisc  among  the  pupils,  the  rule  should  be,  thai  each  six  pupils  should  have 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  counted 
the  rotations. 

Toys  being  discarded  as  of  no  use,  or  real  pleasure,  the  only  playthinff  of 
the  playground  con-sists  of  bricks  for  building,  made  of  wood,  four  inches  by 
two  and  one  and  a-half.  Some  hundreds  of  these,  very  equally  made,  should 
be  kept  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  of  the  ground,  as  the  quieter  children  delight 
to  build  houses  and  castles  with  them  ;  the  condition,  however,  always  to  be, 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  full  com- 
plement or  tale  of  bricks  they  take  out ;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  than 
one  lesson. 

In  a  corner  of  the  playground,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  clos- 
ets for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each  ;  that  for  the  boys  is  sepa- 
rate from,  and  entered  by,  a  different  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  Sup- 
ply the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upper  end,  shall 
run  along  with  a  sIo|)c  under  all  the  seats,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  in  the  ground. 
See  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  misused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  teacli- 
er  and  mistress  should  often  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
delicacy.  Mr.  Wilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  adjoining  the 
small  class-room,  with  small  apertures  for  the  teacher's  eye  m  the  class«room 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  children,  especially  in  tne  humbler  ranks,  require 
more  training. 

The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
jwirlant  particulars, 
from  the  gn Mind  plan 
reconnnendcd  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
his  "  Early  Educa- 
tion,^'' published  in 
IHIO.  The  original 
plan  embraces  a 
dwelling     for     the 

teacher's  family,  and  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
girls,  each  school  having  a  gallery,  class-room,  and  playground.  The  school- 
room is  about  60  feet  long  by  38  wide,  and  the  class-rooms  each  13  ft.  by  lO. 
D.  Desks  and  Seats.     G.  Gallery,  capable  of  accommodating  100  children. 
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Tlie  cbi.'f  rc<iiii»ilFS  in  BD  iiirunl-schnol  plaV'Srcinnd  are  the  f<>)lnwing  . 
4  (  iiiiiDiii^  fiiHiiil :  H  HDriziiiiiat  Bar;  Parallel  Bftr*;  Wiioden  Swiiie« ;  a 

U.I1I.I1'    llKOiui-<l    I'bl1»^ 

T/iL-  VlmMii^'  Siaiul  coitsisis  e«BeiilmIty 
iil'ii  t'niuic-u'urk  uf  pi  ilea,  which  8upp<irtro|«a 
for  uliiiihili^.  Onv  <i(  the  [n»st  sjiniilc  nricl 
tri:iiiiiiniicHl  19  niaiJe  of  luo  unljimry  BcalfiilJ 
piilts.  pljiitil  tHiiiHiih  aad  jKiini<-it.  wliich  atip- 
*  [Hirl  11  iriiiBvcrve  huiiiii  having  liuoks,  to 
wliiuli  the  tof^a  arp  nILiclictl. 

Tlie  diiiM.-iiaii>[i»mayt>ciaa  riilUin's:  T^cnf^h 
(if  |H'r|H;iiiliciil»r  piilcs,  15  lut'i,  nf  whiiTh  4 
ftel  itru  eiKik  in  Ihu  uniuiul :  circuiiiteruiicr 
or'  piilus  ut  ihc  HiirEico  <>r  thu  gniiiml.  I- 
iiu'lii's :  k'liitlh  of  iraiisverat-  hcaiii  n1  lii|),  t 
tf.el.  Til  thiK  lirnni  »rc  altai'huil,  liyscrirw 
uig  in,  twii  inm  luuiliH,  wliirh  Bii)itHiri  Lhi 
rripcii;  iht^e  are  IJ  inches  in  liiaiiicier,  Ii 
alTuril  I  tirm  itroMptu  the  liund.  In  tinlL'r 
lh»t  ihe  ru|iea  iiihy  '■"*  vi-ni  ihruufih  where  attachn)  ti)  ihe  liniks,  they  are 
KlilicPil  rmiiicl  an  inm  rinui  wliich  i«  c^'ini^L-il  on  tbi:  niHcr  ^u^^al.■u  In  «\\€  a 
firini;r  hnlil  In  Xhu  ro^!.  Illith  UiL'  r»|H.-«  tilinuld  Ihi  allavlif^i  In  the  hiitimn  nf 
thu  pnies  HI)  us  in  linnfc  liMnurly  :  it'  nnl  fiiali^ied  at  the  IxHIniii,  the  Hiihtri'n 
usf  iliiMu  XH  swinj!*  wliile  clinging  tii  thein,  mhI  htv  apt  tn  iiyure  iheinaclvtB 
by  liilliii^.nr  utliitrd  l>y  ciuiiing  vinlently  in  L-iHitivi  wiih  ihciii. 

Mil  a|)|iaraiuii  in  more  advuntugtrnuii :  it  is  t-t;iin»niica]  in  it*  oroflion,  and 
n'lt  liulili:  to  gfit  (Hit  of  urdrr ;  it  altiirda  Rxervisi:  In  a  number  of  I'liitdnrn  iit 
thu  ixtinc  tinw,  a  BucpoHsiiiD  bcin;  rntiBtiuiily  c»aitet<d  in  cltiniiing  and  dc- 
aoi'niiicii:  thu  m|ics  und  pnh-»;  tli«  inuHTular  cserlrnn  U  lint  vinieni,  liut 
dccitluiiry  In-npficial,  expanding  liio  rliest,  and  giving  power  and  frti.'iloni  uf 
iiiniiiiii  lu  ttio  umia.  This  I'xun-isc  ii>  alwi  i|iiitu  free  frutii  ilaiiger,  the  cliil- 
dreii  never  aitvaiiciiie  hifiher  up  thu  ropes  tlian  ihi-y  feel  thi-mwlvcs  ai-fure. 
During  the  S(>ven  vears  the  ilnnie  and  Cidnnial  Infant-schont  hns  ht^cn 
eftabliithvd.  'iOO  eliildrvn  liave  ticen  the  average  attenilance,  hut  no  acuidi'iil* 
have  uci'urred  fmiu  ihe  use  nf  tht:  clitiiliing-sland. 

The  JJiirUonlal  Bar  eoneists  of  a  woiitlon  bar  funned  uf  beci^h,  red  deni, 
or  «unie  ulht>r  lungh  winxl  not  apt  to  splitiler  or  warp,  alwut  (lirce  ini^ins  in 
diameter,  -iwl  uaunlly  »is  fm-t  hing,  turix-tl  or  planed  rnund  and  smooth,  in 
unler  that  the  hauds  may  nut  be  blistered  hy  llie  frictino. 

Kvery  piay-gmund  should  possess  two  ur  three  of  these  useful  ailditiuns  : 
one  B  f*.'et  frniii  the  grnund,  anuilier  5  leet,  and  a  third  4  feet  higli. — pa'-h  one 
being  siipiiuried  and  fixed  (irmly  by  a  post  at  iHilh  eiuls.  Or  ihc^  may  be 
arranged  so  that  four  piisis  will  suppiirl  the  thieei  liars.  The  exercises  per- 
fornifd  on  the  horiuinial  bars  eniisiat  in  ths  child  remaining  suspeurled  by 
the  arms  and  hands  ;  in  Hratving  the  hndy  up  so  as  to  bink  "ver  the  bar  sev- 
eral times  ill  sucei-ssion  :  in  Iraversing  trnm  one  end  uf  the  bar  to  the  other 
(siiH|)ended  by  the  hands,)  but h  backwards  and  forwards;  in  ftuinging  the 
iiuily  wbilsi  Huspeiidud  IViini  liie  bur. 
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TAe  PmralM  Bar  consis's  of  two  bars 
placed  parallel  witli  one  anotbe.r,  each  being 
from  6  to  8  feet  Knig,  4  iiiohcs  deep  by  2 
inches  wide,  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 
The  p(»st«  that  su{>port  the«e  l)ars  in  their  po- 
sition slKmld  1)6  18  inches  apart.  The  bars 
should  project  four  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  of  parallel  bars  are  advantageous,  one  being  2  feel  9  iuohes  high 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  4  feel  high  for  the  elder. 

The  exerci^os  on  these  bars  consist  in  bupp<irtiug  the  tnuly  on  the  arms, 
one  hand  resting  on  each  bar,  and  by  moving  each  hand  alternately,  pn»ceed- 
iiig  forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars  ;  in  swinging  the  body  between 
the  arms  ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  both  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Wooden  Springs  aiford  a  kind  of  exercise  extremely  pop*ilar  with 
the  younger  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Fiach  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  :  1.  A  piece  of  2-inch 
deal,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firndy  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting  18  inches  above  the  surface.  At  each  edge  t»f 
this  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eye  to  receive  the  iron  pivot 
on  whicb  the  upper  piece  works.  The  upper,  or  horizontal  piece,  i»  made  of 
2-inch  plank,  1  fool  wide  and  12  feet  long.  At  each  end  of  this  piece  three 
handles,  formed  of  U-inch  deal,  are  strongly  mortised  in,  1  foot  apart,  thus 
forming  seats  tor  three  children  at  each  end.  between  the  handles  the 
piank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edees,  so  as  to  form  ao  Ccosy  seat.  At  tlie 
under  surface  of  each  cad  a  small  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
plaiik  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  above  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  support  be  made  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  suing  is  much  lessened;  if  the  plank  be  made  slxirter.  oi 
the  sup|xirt  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  per|)endtcular, 
and  serious  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seats.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  stout  as  recommended,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  violent  action. 


The  Double  Inclined  Plane  is  adapted  more  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  1  foot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 3  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
12  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  U  inch  in  thickness.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  small  cross- 
pieces,  to  prevent  the  feet  slipping. 


The  ilsc  of  the  inclined  plane  is,  that  by  ascending  and  descending  it,  chil- 
dren acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  The  exercise  is  beneficial, 
as  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  even  of  the  IwKly.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  to  jump  from,  as  the  children  can  themselves 
vary  the  height  of  the  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  various  exercises  is,  that  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  children  .thus  fitted  for  a  future  life 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  ia  case  of  accidents 
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Id  fK^dition  to  those  simple  appliances  of  the  playj^untlf  antl  which  arc  pnrtica- 
briy  adapted  to  youiig  children,  tliere  are  a  variety  of  gyinn:uittc  niuohinetf  or 
apparatus,  designed  for  the  systi^niatic  exorcise  of  the  entire  ph>'sic:il  orKauization 
of  scholars,  some  of  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  siHne  slielti'reJ 
position  of  the  yard,  m  all  city  schools,  bat  which  should  be  accessible  only  under 
strict  reflations,  and  the  iuiitriKftions  of  a  well-trained  master.  As  an  illurtru- 
tiiiq  botli  of  the  machines  and  their  arnmtrement,  we  give  below  engravings  of 
the  ground  plan  and  principal  machines  of  the  g}'nin:isium  attached  to  the  Collegi- 
ftti.'  and  ComiiK'rcial  Institute — a  private  school  of  the  highest  grade  of  William 
II.  Russell,  of  New  Haven — which  has  the  best  appanitus  which  lias  fallen  under 
our  observation  in  this  country. 

in  the  large  cut,  there  will  be  observed  a  partition  running  across  the  build insf 
Dear  the  stove  and  tftaircase  W.  This  marks  the  liihit  of  a  bo»irde«i  platform  «it 
this  end,  upon  which  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  dressing-room,  or  at  least 
for  clothes  |H;gs. 

As  the  letters  npon  the  cuts  of  sins^lo  machines  designate  the  same  machines  in 
the  larger  engraving,  the  descriptions  which  we  will  give  of  them  will  apply  tc 
both. 

The  wooden  horw,  A^'wa  log,  wliich  may  be,  if  preferred,  rudely  fashioned 
like  a  horse's  body,  and  is  set  upon  four  legs,  about  breost  higli.    Two 


pieces,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  cut,  should  be  set  tronsyersely  io  the  places  <if 
the  pommel  and  contle  of  the  saddle,  raised  high  enough  to  allow  of  being  well 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  rounded  over  the  top.  The  exercises  upon  Uiis  ma- 
chine are  leaps  and  vaulting  with  the  help  of  Uie  hands,  which  are  set  upon  the 
above  cross-pieces,  or  on  various  parts  of  the  machine.  B,  is  a  tpring-boiard  ;  an 
elastic  plank  raised  upon  blocks  at  the  ends,  to  assist  the  spring.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  such  aids  are  desirable,  for  they  do  not  liabituate  the  pupil  to 
tlie  unyielding  surface  from  which  leaps  must  generally  be  taken.  The  wooden 
horae  exercises  give  elasticity  and  spring  to  tlie  frames  and  are  useAil  to  riders. 

C7,  is  a  tlanting  ladder ^  and  Z),  a  horixontal  one.     Tlie  exercises  upon  these 
ooDsist  in  hanging  upon  or  under  them,  and  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other, 


Of  means  of  the  hands  alone,  in  various  ways,  and  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
gripe,  the  arms,  and  the  shoulders.  The  slanting  ladder  may  run  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  from  a  base  about  four  feet  high,  to  an  altitude  as  great 
as  is  convenient 
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Groand  Plan  of  Gjriniiftfloin  atiacl;>ed  to  Runell't  C^ll^ft(9  ao<1  Commercial  InniUitti 


■bonldera.  They  are  somewtial  difficult,  but  ciccedinslj  itreDfrlhrniDK.  Hm 
bun  Bru  lar(^  enough  ul  gnup,  luiy  Iwa  nnd  s  luilf  invliiv  in  thirkneM  by  ihren 
Mid  a  half  dwp,  arl  upiiii  itrunfi  DprLuhbi,  M  frumMl  that  tlie  D|irighli  at  tbetr 
iiuvrtiiin  do  nut  eitend  btyimd  iLe  ban.  Abuul  fim  fuvl  ia  a  pn^r  hciglit  fiir 
the  Dpper  aide  of  the  ban. 

P.  iM  B  pair  of  inelintd  npti,  w'llh  ihe'iT  aVvVing-hotea.    The  wiadlaiiaat  y,with 
■  lUiut  mtchet,  i>  used  to  keep  tlie  rupe*  ilnuDed  tJgUt.    Iliia  nuoluna  ia  not 


Tar  nwftil ;  the  principal  operHl'oo  to  be  perfnmed  upon  it  being  to  put  Uh 
ri-'':iiK'boxea  noder  the  arma,  apd  progrcaa  ap  Ihe  ropta  by  awinging  the  body. 

G  6  C       t/ 


The  machinea  mnrkcd  O,  H,  I,  K,  O,  c,  d,  and  c,  are  G^ied  between  timben 
and  uroiB-pieopa,  whoae  p1nc»  are  ahown  by  dnlted  tinea, and  the  gronnd.  0,0, 
*re  the  tetighu.  Thry  rua  in  wooden  tabin,  and  are  aaq>ended  npon  ropca,  at 
(he  other  eod  nf  which  are  rlnf^  for  bundles,  aeen  hanging  down  in  the  ent. 
Theae  are  nwd  to  exerciae  the  amu  ;  and  the  eieniaen  upon  them  are  oapaUa 
oT  rapidly  developing  the  mnadea  oTlhe  fore  arm,  upper  arm,  abonlder  and  otieA 
Hey  are  performed  by  drawing  or  puahing  out  Ihr  weighia  with  the  lingen,  handa, 
nr  feet,  In  lariom  pnaitiona.  H,  ia  a  tlanling  ladder,  BUeh  aa  waa  abore  dcacribed. 
/  ia  a  doaUe  mnning  rupe,  running'  orer  two  ahea*ea  aet  in  a  aaa-pieoa  ^wa 
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dia  tiiDl>en  overbcad,  >ni1  with  ■  itoat  woadtin  limdle,  hang  b;  tha  middle,  m 
each  end ;  ao  Ihat  tbe>B  haadlei  hang  looae,  perha|M  aii  ieet  apitrt,  and  five  or  ■■ 
(«el  (Vom  (he  gmund.  Th'o  pumma,  oT  nfarly  equat  weight,  are  bi'st  fitted  ti>  tiaa 
tbia  machine.  (Xie  jampa  up  a  few  inchea.  while  ihc  other  wcif^hn  down  apon 
hb  end  of  th>i  n^pe  n  u  to  keep  it  ilruined  tiubt ;  nod  ni  I'le  fint  uomea  down 
a,  the  acoiicil  jump*  in  iiis  turn  ;  iJic  motion  beins  iDcri-niieJ,  it  desired,  uutil 


the  jumps  Durry  tiiv  hand*  up  to 


V  lower  of  the  ti 


The  bare  are  maml^ln  in  alipa  in  the  nprishti,  and  ore  art  at  any  deaired  Height 
by  iron  pagt  runnins  in  boica  m  ihe  aprif^ta  and  ihruuf^h  the  bar*.  The  bora, 
either  alone  or  top^Ilier  are  uacd  (or  piTfurmrng  jompa  from  the  groond,  with 
the  haada  on  the  bar,  aud  for  nrioin  uther  e^rciet'*  with  [he  feet  off  the  gnniid. 
The  vaulting  eieruiica  ■trcnglhon  the  lower  limba  ami  (five  eliiatinty;  the  re- 
maining onea  are  chiefly  oulculated.  na  indeed  are  the  mnjorily  of  the  appanltM 
eierciaea,  to  itrcngthi-'n  the  body  above  Ihe  wniiit,  and  llie  anna.  O,  is  a  trapr- 
aJHiH  or  bor-iwing  ;  a  hard-wi™!  t-rr«a-b.ir,  hnng  by  two  ropca,  and  which  ahonld 
be  about  five  and  a  tiair  or  aii  r.-i't  from  the  (cnrnnd.  The  ttapeiiam  exoroiaea 
I,  and  oonaist  rS  jumping,  awinging,  and  laming,  b  many  way*. 
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1.  Plans  of  School-houses  recommended  bv  practical 

Teachers  and  Educators. 

Plan,  &c.  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcott,  and  by  the  American  Insti 

TUTE  OF  Instruction. 

In  1^30  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  offered  a  premiunn  for  the 
hest  FiSsay  **  On  the  Cimxtruction  of  School-houses ^^^  which  was  awarded  in 
Anif.  1H31,  to  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott.  of  Hartford.  The  Prize  Essay*  was 
puhlished  in  the  proceeding's  of  the  Institute  of  the  same  year,  together  with 
a  "  Plan  for  a  Village  School-house,''''  devised  hy  a  Committer  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute. 

The  plan  of  the  school-room  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcott,  although  less 
complete  in  some  of  its  details,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  reconimended 
by  Mr.  Mann,  and  can  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut  of  the 
latter  on  the  opposite  page.  The  room,  to  accommcwlate  5fi  pupils  each,  with 
a  separate  seat  and  desk,  and  from  8  to  16  small  children  with  scatjttbr  two, 
should  be  40  ft.  long  by  30  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  occupies  tlie  north 
end  of  the  room,  towards  which  all  the  scholars  face  when  in  ilicir  sents. 
Each  scholar  is  provided  -with  a  seat  and  desk,  (each  2  ft.  by  14  inches,)  the 
front  of  one  desk  constituting  the  back  of  the  seat  beyond.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  level,  with  a  box  and  lid  for  books,  &c.  The  aisles  cm  each  side  of  the 
room,  are  2  feet  wide,  and  those  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desk  is  18 
inches.  A  place  for  recitation  8  feet  wide  extends  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  room,  in  the  rear,  with  movable  blackl/oards.  The  room  can  be  warmed 
by  stove,  placed  as  in  the  cut  referred  to,  or  by  air  heated  by  furnace  or  stove 
in  the  basement.  The  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  ceiling.  A 
therinoineter,  library,  museum,  Ac,  »re  to  be  furnished. 

In  the  **  Plan  for  a  village  School-house^^''  the  school-room  is  48  ft.  long  by 
35  wide,  to  accommodate  eighty  scholars  with  separate  seats.  The  details 
of  the  arrangements  are  nearly  the  same  as  were  at  that  date  recommended 
for  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  as  are  now  recommended  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society — except  that  the  floor  of  the  room  is 
level,  and  the  scats  are  provided  with  backs.  In  the  explanations  accompany- 
ing the  plan,  the  Directors  recommend,  that  in  villages  and  populous  neigh- 
borhoods, the  children  be  classified  according  to  age  and  attaiiunent  into  a 
series  of  schools,  and  that  appropriate  rooms  for  each  school  be  provided. 

C^  Plan  recommended  by  Horace  Mann. 

In  lfl3S,  Mr.  Mann  submitted  a  Report  on  School-houses,  supplementary  to 
his  "  First  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Efdu- 
cation,"  which  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  school  architecture  with  great 
fulness  and  ability.  This  document  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Massachu- 
setts f'ommon  School  Journal,  Vol  1.,  and  nearly  so,  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  1.,  and  the  New  Yc»rk  District  School  Journal, 
Vol.  3.  It  fixed  public  attention  on  the  defects  of  these  edifices,  and  has  led 
to  extensive  improvement  all  over  that  Commonwealth.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  following  its  publication,  over  S5 16,000  were  expended  in 
the  construction  of  405  new  houses,  including  land,  fixtures,  &c.,  and  over 
$11 8,000,  in  the  substantial  repairs  of  429  more.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
first  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  where  may  now  be  seen  specimens  of  the  best  school -houses,  and 
the  best  schools,  in  our  country.  The  following  plan  embodies  substan- 
tially the  yiews  submitted  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Report. 

*  ThiM  Rititay  of  Dr.  Alcott  waw  the  pioneer  publication  on  thin  subject.     It  was  tol- 
lowe<l  in  1833  by  a  **  Report  on  Srhoot-koiuies^*  prepared  bythe  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  4ml 
piibliHhed  by  the  Essex   Uounty  Teacher*)*  Association.     This   last  is  a  searching  amS 
vieoruii«i  exwsition  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  constnirtion,  ami  armnge 
ments  of  ^pnool -houses,  as  they  were  at  that  date  almost  universally  found. 
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A.  Rppmirnr*  rho  lenchci^  i\er\.  B  B.  TirHRhsr'H  plntfrina,  fmin  1 1<>  2  fi.  in  li 
C.  Sirn  fur  ascemiing  Ihc  rili>ir>irin.  L  L.  Oiuhb  for  luuki,  «|ii.i.™iii-.  r'i,l,ii,-t 
H.  Piiuil»'iiinirle<lrKlu,afrJvlSiiifliM.  ,W.  Piipil.-soHi.  I  fi.U- ■,'OiiicV-.  /./ 
1  (LOiiirhcsiDwidllL     I).  Plnri- fnr  SUivp,  ironclc  ushI.     E.  ttwRitoi  r.-rirmk 

It  miif  nb'.  lie  iiJMi  for  ihn  lihrarjl,  ftr.  FFFF  F.  iCm  iiii"  iIh-  l-iyn'  "nil 
Fnlriri!— from  the  rntrim  in'n  [he  nrlKxil-n-ini.  iin<l  from  llir  m-|u»I  nxin  iiitii  the  I 
lion  mum.    O  0  tj  G.  Winduwi.    The  win<lo»s  on  the  lidia  uro  iwi  Inured. 

For  upcti.m  of  wnt  and  dwk  ronmnintrd  »rtpr  Mr.  Mnnn'i 
plnn,  tee  p.  47.  Ti>  atoid  ih<>  iHK;essi<y  of  fiirinn  ii|>  lhi> 
mnc  nrhniil.rnnin  fnr  old  nnd  yoiing.  inif  tlir  inpRiriciiry  rif 
■urh  niiintry  whoolit  as  we  now  hivf,  Mr,  Mnnn  pro|iiwed 
in  thin  Rp|nrt  ■  iminn,  fur  inatiinre  of  luiir  ili>lrin>  nhii-h 
dill  nol  rover  moiv  ihnn  four  milpa  wguare.  iinil  the  pRTtinn 
of  four  primary  ■rhool-hoiiseii,  (n  an  h)  fiw  ihf  yoiiniri'r  rhil- 
dien  uf  eneh  dlsirici.  to  lie  inuiht  liy  fpmulp  it-HPhi-re,  niid 
one  cralml  or  hi^h  KRhnol.  (A)  for  Itirnklpr  rhililrrn  nf  the 
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Plans,  &c.,  REcoMME^rDED  by  George  B.  Emerson. 

The  *'  School  and  Schoolmaster,"*  contains  a  very  valuable  chapter  od 
school-houses,  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  o. 
Instructi(in,  illustrated  by  drawinf^s,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors 
and  publishers  are  introduced  here.  The  whole  chapter,  as  the  production 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  and  writers  on  education  of  the  a/yre, 
should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
he  subje(!t.     Most  of  his  valuable  suggestions  are  subjoined. 

Situtitwn. — So  much  do  the  future  health,  vigor,  t:iste,  and  moral  principlea 
f  the  pupil  depend  upon  the  position,  arrangement,  and  construction  of  the 
school-house,  that  everything  about  it  is  important.  When  the  most  desira-* 
ble  situaii(»u  can  be  seUvted,  and  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dicLites  of  taste 
may  be  consuhed,  it  should  be  placed  on  firm  ground,  on  the  southern  declivi- 
ty of  a  trently  sloping  hill,  o|)en  to  the  southwest,  from  which  quarter  comes 
the  pleasanU^st  winds  in  summer,  and  prtitecied  on  the  northeast  by  the  top  o\ 
the  hill  or  by  a  thick  wood.  From  the  road  it  should  be  reuiote  enough  to 
escape  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  danger,  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  eiwily 
accessible  by  a  patii  or  walk,  always  dry.  About  it  should  be  ample  space, 
a  part  open  tor  a  play-ground,  a  part  to  be  laid  out  in  plots  for  flowers  and 
shrubs,  with  winding  alleys  for  walks.  Damp  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant pools  or  unwholesome  marshes,  and  bleak  hilhops  or  dusty  plains,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Tall  trees  sliould  partially  shade  the  grounds,  not  in 
stiff  rows  or  heavy  clumps,  but  scattered  irregularly  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. Our  native  forests  present  such  a  choice  of  beautiful  trees,  that  the 
grounds  must  be  very  extensive  to  affonl  rotmi  for  even  a  single  fine  speci- 
men of  (!ach  :  yet  this  should,  if  possible,  bo  done,  for  children  ought  early  to 
become  familiar  with  the  names,  appearaiure,  and  properties  of  these  noblest 
o^  inanimate  things.  The  border  of  a  natural  wood  may  ot'ten  be  chosen  for 
the  site  of  a  school ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  thintied  out,  or  if  trees  are  to  l>e  planted, 
and,  from  limited  space,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  the  kingly,  maf^nificent 
oaks,  the  stalely  hi(^kories,  the  spreading  beech  for  its  deep  mass  of  shade, 
the  maples  for  their  rich  and  abundant  foliage,  the  majestic  elm,  the  usctuj 
ash,  the  soft  and  graceful  birches,  and  the  towering,  columnar  sycamore, 
claim  preceilence.  Next  may  come  the  picturesiiue  locusts,  with  their  hang- 
ing, fnigrant  flowers  ;  the  tulip-tree ;  the  hemlock,  best  of  evergreens  ;  the 
celtis,  or  sweet  gum  ;  the  nyssa,  or  tupcio,  with  horizontal  branches  and  pol- 
ished leaves  ;  the  walnut  and  butternut,  the  native  poplar,  and  the  aspt'U. 

Of  extremely  beautiful  Afiierican  shrubs,  the  number  is  so  great  that  I  have 
no  room  for  a  list.  What  place  intended  to  form  the  taste  of  the  young, 
should  be  without  the  kalmias,  rhododendrons,  cornels,  roses,  viburnums, 
magnolias,  clothras,  honeysuckles,  and  spiraeas  I  And  whoever  go<;s  into  the 
woods  to  gather  these,  will  find  a  multitude  of  others  which  he  w  ill  hardly 
consent  to  leave  behind.  The  hilltop  should  be  planted  with  evergreens, 
forming,  at  all  seasons,  a  barrier  against  the  winds  from  the  north  and  east. 

Of  the  flower  plots,  little  need  be  said.  They  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  cultivated  persons  in  the  district.  I  can  only  recommend 
our  wild  American  plants,  and  again  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  hardly  a 

•  The  **  Schofil  and  Schoolmaster,**  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Employers, 
Trustoe.-',  ln'*pcctors,  &o.,  Ate,  of  Common  Schools.  Part  I.  By  Alonz«>  Potior,  f),  D. 
Part  11.  \iy  Lieorgo  D.  EmerMon.  pp.  552.  Harper  6c  Brothers,  82  CUfT street,  Mew 
Yorl-.     Price,  ^l. 

This  •-xtrcUriit  triMtiso,  the  most  valuable  contrihution  yet  made  to  the  educational  lit- 
erature of  our  rounrr>',  was  prrpared  and  puljlisho<l  originally  at  the  expense  of  James 
Wads  worth,  Es(j.,  of  ifciic.si'o,  N.  Y.,  in  IHfJ.  By  him  a  copy  wns  pr»*Mented  to  eaoh  of 
^e  11,(NK)  school  «listricts  oftliat  stat«.  Following  this  nohle  example,  the  Hon.  .Martin 
trimmer,  the  prr>erit  mnyor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  caused  to  \>e  printed,  at  his  expense, 
such  a  numl)er  of  copirs  iis  would  sup[)ly  one  ropy  each  to  all  the  school  districts,  and 
one  copy  each  to  all  the  lH)anis  of  scho«)l  commiltt-e  men.  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  should  In*  scattered  broa(lc:i.sl  ihrout^ti  evrry  state  in  the  Union.  In  large 
Olden,  or  loi  gratuitous  distribution,  it  can  be  had  of  the  publishers  at  a  verv  low  rate. 
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Plans,  &c.,  recommended  by  George  B.  Emersoft. 

The  **  School  and  Schoohiiaster,"*  contains  a  very  valuable  chapter  oo 
Bch(»ol-h(ni8es,  hy  Mr.  Kmerson,  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  o. 
Instruction,  illustrated  by  dr:iwini;s,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  authors 
and  publishers  arc  introduced  here.  The  whole  chapter,  as  the  prodiictiun 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  tcichers  and  writers  on  education  of  the  age, 
should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
he  subject.     Miist  of  his  valuable  suirtrestions  are  subjoined. 

Siluatitm. — So  much  do  the  future  health,  vigor,  taste,  and  moral  prinoiplea 

f  the  pupil  depend  u[)on  the  position,  arnimrement,  and  consttruction  of  the 
school-bouse,  that  everythinj;  about  it  is  im|>ortant.     When  tfie  most  desjra-* 
blc  situation  can  he  selertird,  and  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dictates  uf  taste 
may  he  consulted,  it  should  be  placeij  on  firm  trnmnd,  on  the  southern  declivi- 
ty of  a  jrmtly  sloping  hill,  o|hmi  to  the  southwest,  from  whieh  qiiarter  comes 
the  ple:is;intt;st  winds  in  sunnner,  and  protected  on  the  northeast  by  the  top  o^ 
the  iiili  or  by  a  thick  wood.     From  the  road  it  should  be  remote  enough  to 
escape  tli<*  noise,  and  dust,  and  danger,  and  yet  near  enou;;h  to  lie  easily 
accessible  by  a  path  or  walk,  always  dry.     .\l)out  it  should  be  ample  space, 
a  part  open  tor  :i  play-ground,  a  part  to  l>e  laid  out  in  phus  for  flowers  and 
shrubs,  with  winding  alleys  tor  walks.     Damp  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant poriN  or  unwholesome  miirshes,  and  bleak  hilltops  or  dusty  plains,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.     Tall  trees  should  partially  shade  the  grounds,  not  in 
stilFrows  or  liravy  clumps,  but  scattered  irregularly  as  if  by  the  haii<l  ot'  Na- 
ture.    Our  native  forests  |>res«^nt  such  a  choice  of  beautiful  trees,  that  the 
ground.^  must  be  very  evteiisive  to  atfonl  room  for  even  a  single  tine  speci- 
men of  i;:ieli ;  yet  this  should,  if  possible,  bi;  done,  for  children  ought  early  to 
become  familiar  with  the  names.  appcaran('(>.  and  properties  of  these  noblest 
of  iiiani'uatt.'  things.     The  border  of  a  natural  wood  may  often  be  chosen  for 
the  site  of  a  school  :  but  if  it  is  to  be  thinned  out,  or  if  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
and,  from  limited  space,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  the  kingly,  magniticent 
oaks,  the  stalely  hickories,  the  spreading  beech    for  its  deep  mjiss  of  shade, 
the  maples  for  their  rieh  and  abundant  foliagf*,  the  majestic  elm,  the  usefuj 
ash,  the  soft  and  graceful  birches,  and  the  towering,  columnar  sycamore, 
claim  pre(*(.'deii(*(^     Next  may  come  the  pietures4|ue  locusts,  with  their  hang- 
ing, fragrant  tlowers  ;  the  tiilip-tree;  the  hemlock,  best  t>f  evergreens  ;  the 
celtis,  or  sw(;et  gum  ;  the  nyssa,  or  tupelo,  with  horizontal  branches  and  p<d- 
ishcd  leaves  ;  the  walnut  and  butternut,  the  native  poplar,  and  the  asi)en. 

Of  extremely  beauiilul  American  shrubs,  the  number  is  so  great  that  1  have 
no  room  for  a  list.  What  place  intt-nded  to  form  the  taste  of  the  young, 
should  be  without  the  kalmias,  rh(Mlodendrons,  cornels,  roses,  viburnunis, 
magnolias,  clethrns,  honeysu(*kles,  and  spiru-as  I  And  whoever  goes  into  the 
woods  to  gather  these,  will  find  a  multitude  of  others  which  he  will  hanily 
consent  to  leave  behind.  The  hilltop  should  be  planted  with  evergreens, 
forming,  at  alt  seasons,  a  barrier  against  thfi  winds  from  the  north  and  east. 

Of  the  tlower  phits,  little  need  be  said.  Tlw.y  muat  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  cultivated  persons  in  th(>  district.  I  can  only  recommend 
our  wild  .Vmerican  plants,  and  again  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  hardly  a 

•  The  **  Si:hiHil  and  Schonlmaster^"*  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Tfacheni,  Employers, 
Trust«*(!s,  Iiisfirctons,  &,r.,  (Sec,  of  Common  ScI»k->|!i.  Part  I.  By  Alonzi>  Potlrr.  U.  I>. 
Part.  11.  Hv  (M'orge  B.  Emutnoh.  pp.  552.  iiar|>«>r&  Brothers,  8Vi!  Chlf  street.  New 
Yorl-.     Prtcf,  i;l. 

Thi^  fX«-(lliMii  triMiisf;,  the  moKt  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  educational  lit- 
erature «>J  our  •'«>iiii!ry.  was  pnpand  and  puhlishinl  originally  at  the  expense  of  JameA 
WaiisvMirih.  K^ii-,  •»(  (JiMio>fo.  N.  v.,  in  i^X'l.  By  lum  a  copy  wa**  prevented  li>  imcIi  o( 
tlie  ll,<Kh)  sehool  ilistricis  oflliaf  stale.  F<»!lowin>;  this  nohle  exuniple,  the  Hon.  Martm 
Brimmer,  I  he  presriif  tn.'ivor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  cauited  to  lie  printed,  at  his  expense, 
such  a  numlMT  of  eopu-s  iw  wouM  supply  one  ropy  caeh  to  all  t!:e  schiK>l  districts,  and 
one  copy  eaeh  t<»  all  the  Uianis  of  school  coinmitlee  men.  in  Mstssachuhetts. 

The  work  •diowld  Im'  sralteied  hroa(lr:i.sl  thmuL'ti  e\f>ry  stale  :n  the  L'nii>n.  In  large 
Olden,  or  loi  gratuitous  distribution,  it  can  l»t-  had  of  x\\v.  publishers  at  a  verv  low  rate. 
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country  town  in  New  York  or  New  England,  from  whose  woods  and  iiif^ad- 
ows  a  hundred  kinds  of  flowers  might  not  be  transplanted,  of  beanty  enough 
to  form  the  chief  ornament  uf  a  German  or  English  garden,  wiiich  are  now 
neglected  only  because  they  are  common  and  wild.  Garden  flowers  need  not 
be  excluded  ;  and  if  either  these  or  the  former  are  cultivated,  the  great  ob- 
ject, to  present  something  to  reflne  and  inform  the  taste,  will  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If  proper  inclosed  play-grounds  are  provided,  the  master  may  often  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sports,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  of  his  pu- 
pils. If  children  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  highway  for  their  amusements, 
*ve  ought  not  to  wonder  that  they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  vices,  brawl- 
ings,  and  profanities,  which  belong  to  frequenters  of  highways. 

Size. — The  ro(»m  should  be  sumciently  large  to  allow  every  pupil,  1.  to  sit 
comfortably  at  his  desk  ;  2.  to  leave  it  without  disturbing  any  one  else  ;  3.  to 
see  explanations  on  his  lessons,  and  to  recite  without  being  incommoded  or 
incommoding  others  ;  4.  to  breathe  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 

If  the  first  three  objects  are  fully  provided  for,  the  space  on  the  floor  will  be 
sufficient.  But  to  secure  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  sujjply  of  air,  the  room 
must  be  not  less  than  10,  and,  if  possible,  1*2  or  14,  feet  hi^h. 

Arrangement. — For  the  accommodation  of  56  scholars,  so  as  to  give  ample 
room  for  moving,  for  recitations,  and  tor  air,  the  dimensions  of  the  hous^ 
should  be  3H  feet  by  '25,  and  LO  feet  in  height  within.  This  will  allow  an  en- 
try of  14  feet  by  7^,  lighted  by  a  window,  to  be  furnished  with  wooden  pegi 
for  the  accommodation  of  clothes  ;  a  wood-room,  10  feet  by  7],,  to  serve  also 
as  an  entry  for  girls  at  recess,  or  as  a  recitation  room ;  a  spa(.*e  behind  the 
desks  8  feet  uide,  10.-  fireplace,  p:issa^e,  and  recitations,  with  [)er(nanent 
seats  against  the  wall  10  or  11  inches  wide  ;  a  platform,  7  feet  wide,  for  the 
teacher,  with  tne  library,  blackiioards,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  for  te:u'-h- 
ing;  the  remainin;;  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  desks  and  seats  of  the  schol- 
ars. For  every  additional  8  scholars  the  room  may  be  lengthened  '2j  feet. 
The  desks  and  seats  for  scholars  should  be  of  diflferent  dimensions.  A  desk 
for  two  may  be  3\  or  4  feet  long.  If  the  younger  children  are  placed  nearest 
the  master's  desk,  the  desks  in  the  front  range  may  be  13  inches  wide,  the 
two  next  14,  the  two  next  15,  and  the  two  most  remote  IH,  with  the  height, 
respectively,  of  24,  25,  26,  and  27  inches.  The  seats  should  vary  in  Tike 
manner.  Those  in  the  front  range  should  be  10  inches  wide,  in  the  two  next 
lOL  in  the  two  next  11,  in  the  two  last  11 J  or  12  ;  and  13  J,  14,  15,  and  16 
inches,  respectively,  high.     All  edges  and  corners  are  to  be  carefully  rounded. 

It  is  verv  desirable  that  the  north  end  of  the  school-house  be  o:!i'upied  by 
the  master  s  desk  ;  that  this  end  be  a  dead  wall ;  that  the  front  be  towards 
the  soutL  ;  and  that  the  desks  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils,  as  they  sit  at  them, 
shall  look  towards  the  north.  The  advantages  of  tlus  arrangement  are,  1. 
that  the  scholars  will  obtain  more  correct  ideas  upon  the  elements  of  geo- 
graphy, as  all  maps  suppose  the  reader  to  be  looking  northward  ;  2.  the 
north  wall,  having  no  windows,  will  exclude  the  severest  cold  of  winter ; 
3  the  scholars  will,  in  this  case,  look  towardp  a  dead  wall,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  evil  of  facing  a  glare  of  light  ;  or,  if  a  window  or  two  be  allowed  in 
the  north  wall,  the  light  coming  from  that  quarter  is  less  vivid,  and,  therefore, 
less  dangerous,  than  that  which  comes  from  &Dy  other ;  4.  the  cioor,  being 
on  the  south,  will  open  towards  the  winds  which  prevail  in  summer,  vnid  from 
the  cold  winds  of  winter. 

If,  from  ncce^^ity,  the  house  must  front  northward,  the  master^s  desk 
should  be  still  in  the  north  end  of  the  room,  and  the  scholars,  when  seated, 
look  in  that  direction. 

The  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  master  should  be  fitted  with  shelti.^a 
for  a  library  and  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  collections  of  iKitural  curios 
ities,  such  as  rocks,  minerals,  plants,  and  shells,  for  globes  and  for  black- 
boards. The  books,  apparatus,  and  collections  should  be  concealed  and  pro- 
tected by  doors,  which  may  be  made  perfectly  plain  and  without  panels,  so  as 
to  be  painted  black  and  serve  as  blackboards.  They  may  be  conveniently 
divided  by  pilasters  into  tliree  portions,  the  middle  one  fur  books,  the  others  . 
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fiT  MpparatuB  und  colleclions.  On  one  of  the  (nlasreii  may  be  the  clock  ;  on 
llic  iiilier  SI  hujomeler  and  thermometer;  on  shelvea  in  the  cornem,  the 
gliiU-'B,  and  over  the  library  in  ihe  center,  the  study  card.  One  ol  the  piliin- 
tora  may  form  part  (if  the  ventilating  lube.  The  master's  plalfunn  may  be 
ntaeA  fight  iiiohea.  F<ir  nil  tlieoe  purposes,  the  space  in  front  ol  the  range! 
uf  Dcholara'  desks,  sliuuld  be  not  less  . 
than  seven  or  eislit  feet  wide ;  ten 
or  twelve  wonid  be  much  belter. 
The  Hides  and  front  of  Ibia  space 
hmild  lie  furnished  with  seats  ten 
0'elevi>n  inches  wide,  for  recitation. 
)ly  tnMiisof  atarge  movable  block- 
hih-tril,  tins  epane  may  be,  in  caim  uf 
need,  converted  into  two,  so  that 
two  chiHses  mav  recite  at  a  time. 
In  a  srhciol  intended  to  accommo- 
date mure  than  ttl  pupils,  there 
Mighl  also  to  lie  a  space  fur  re4>ita- 
tion  ill  the  south  f  nd  of  the  mom, 
separable   by  movable  blackboards 

The  entry  should  be  liEhted  by  ■ 
window,  and  be  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  pins  for  the  aecom- 
mudation  of  hats,  boimcls,  and 
cloaks :  and  there  should  be  a  wood- 
closet  large  enough  to  contain  two 
or  three  cords  of  wood,  which  may, 

if  it  is  preferred,  be  used  as  a  recita-  „     . .    „,    . .      , 

lion  room  Muviiiile  BlwkboMd. 

Hy  making  the  ceiling  uf  the  entry  and  wood-closet  only  seven  feet  high, 
two  conimodinus  rooms  fur  recitation  may  be  formed  above  them,  lighted 
from  the  window  over  the  front  door,  and  accessible  by  st--— ■■ ■"'■—  •"-- 

Warming. — In     a     suitable    position,  . 

Kinted  out  In  the  plates,  near  the  door, 
acommon  brick  fireplace  he  built.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  Ihe  bapk  and  on  each 
side,  by  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  fireplace  and  the  casing,  a  apace 
of  four  or  live  inches,  which  wilTbe  heat- 
ed through  the  hack  and  jambs.  Into  this 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
by  a  box  3i  inches  vide  and  S  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
some  other  convenient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  aiKive  the  top  uf  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  by 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air 
will  enter  Ihe  room,  [f  these  are  lower, 
part  of  the  warm  air  wilt  find  its  way  into 
the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 


rsfrum  within  tha 


Firtplsea. 


A.  Horiionlil 


d.  Alniiii 


in^t  liencnlh  Ihe  floor  to  the  fi 
8  ;ncbe*  diunelcr.   , 


iIbt  Hclion.    e.  Brick  wilU,  4  inches  thick. 
from* otimwonry,  /  Airboiforpupply offresh 
It  door,  J.  Openings  on  Ihe  liden  of  th*  fire- 
to  the  nmni.    h.  Front  oriliefirrpUce  and  mmntelpiecK 
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rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  abr»ve  the  hollow  back,  ami  may  be  surrnoi.nred 
by  a  Aut  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  lop,  with  an  opoiiing  for  a  siiioko-pii)e, 
which  may  be  th*?nce  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  sirioke-pipe 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passaue,  to  the  o|)p(*- 
site  extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  sliould  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  i«.sue 
above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  cK»sed. 

The  advantages  i»f  this  double  firepKice  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  ajjain.st 
brirk,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  comm<}n  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  plcaA:jnt  heat  of  an 
o|)en  fireplace  ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  :ls  the  8mokp-pi|)e 
may  Ik;  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  in 
the  smoke  ;  3.  the  current  of  nir  heated  within  the  hollow*  back,  and  con.stant- 
ly  pouring  into  the  room,  will  diflfuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part : 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  ro(»m  will  be  ccuistantly  outward,  little  cold 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke  ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controlled, 
increa.sed  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  should  Ik;  placed 
above  the  air-pju<sage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 

Vcnldation, — A  room  warmed  by  such  a  fireplace  as  that  just  described, 
may  be  easily  ventilated.  If  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  {curing  in,  a  cur- 
rent of  the  same  size  will  rush  out  wherever  it  can  find  an  outlet,  and  with  it 
will  carry  the  impurities  wherewith  the  air  of  an  occupied  room  is  always 
charged,  ^^»r  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  the  open  fireplace  may  suffice. 
But  this,  though  a  very  effectual,  is  not  an  economical  ventilator ;  and  when 
the  issue  througli  this  is  closed, 
jome  other  must  be  provided.  The 
most  cfiective  ventilator  for  throw- 
ing out  foul  air,  is  one  opening  into 
a  tube  which  incloses  the  smoke- 
flue  at  the  pftint  where  it  passes 
through  the  roof  Warm  air  natu- 
rally rises.  If  a  portion  of  the 
smoke-lluc  be  inclosed  by  a  tin  tube, 
it  will  warm  tlie  air  within  this  tube, 
and  give  it  a  tendency  to  rise.  If, 
then,  a  wooden  tube,  opening  near 
the  floor,  be  made  to  communicate, 
by  its  upper  extremity,  with  the  tin 
tube,  an  upward  current  will  take 
place  in  it,  which  %ciU  always  act 
whenerer  the  smoke-flue  is  warm. 

It  is  l)etter,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, that  the  opening  into  the 
wooden  lube  be  near  the  floor.  The 
carbonic  acid  thrown   out  by  the 


(Scale  9  fftX  to  an  inch.] 
Ventilating  Apparatus. 
A.  Air  lx)x,  1  fcKtt  sqtmrp,  or  24  inchos  by  0, 


por,  to  the  lop  of  the  room.     There  c.  Th*?  amoke  fl«e,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
both  soon   cool,  and  sink  towards  Caps  to  keep  out  the  r«in. 
the  floor  ;  and  both  carbonic  air  and 

the  vapor  bearing  the  perspirable  matter  are  pretty  rapidly  and  equally  dif- 
fused through  every  part  of  the  room. 

Seats  and  Z>cjA5.— Instead  of  a  seat  and  desk  for  each  pupil,  Mr.  Emer- 
son recommends  that  two  seats  should  be  contiguous.  In  his  drawings,  tl« 
desk  is  perfectly  level  like  a  table,  and  the  back  to  the  seat  is  perpendicular. 
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•CHOOL    FOR    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY    PUPILS. 
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O.  Entraii(M>diM>r.     E.  Entry.      F.  Firejilace.     C.  Wood  cloitet,  or  recitation  room 
T.  Trnrhrr's  phitfonn.     a.  Apparatus  shetven.     t.  Air  tul>e  benoath  iKe  Aoot.    d.  Di-Mim 
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«r:iT.4.     A.  ScholarH*  drakK  and  neat!*,     v.  Ventilator.     ir.  Windows.     6.  Movable  black 
'ji«ari     n.  5.  Air  Mpace  l)GbiiHl  the  fireplace. 
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Plans  op  School-houses  becommended  by  Practical  Educators. 

OR    RECENTLY    ErECTED. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  school  houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furnished  by  the  author  of  this  treatise.  I'hey 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
struction, or  arrangement.  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Rho<le  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  eviry  instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratified  in  having  opportunities  to  funiish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — yt-t  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committ«  e  or 
the  car^^enters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  hn  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
brea  ith  ; — some  objections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  ; — and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
vanably  moditied,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  dvsires,  the  refore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  receive  credit  for  imj.rovements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  an  1  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  l.iste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrange- 
ments, against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  the 
construction.  He  wishes  the  rcadt  r  to  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  volume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  set  forth  on  pages  9,  10,  and  11.  If  in  any 
particular  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  therein  established,  so  far 
they  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
in  houses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservation, 
most  of  the  school- houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Islami,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  houses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
this  volume,)  can  be  pointer!  to  as  embracing  many  inprovements  in 
school  architecture.  Although  the  last  slate  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  ope.ation  not  inferior  in  efficiency 
to  any  of  her  sis.'er  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school  houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  numler,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  school  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A.  Teft,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Providence,  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  him,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  alterations  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  all  their  imperfec'ions  of  execution,  Mr.  Tef^'s  plans  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  Architecture. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  School-Hocse  in  Wimdsob,  Ct. 


The  building  Mauds  Ad  ft.  Trom  the  highway,  iiear  the  center  or  an  sle- 
Tsleil  tut  ivhiuh  sitipes  a  little  In  the  south  niul  east.  Much  the  liirueT  l>ur- 
lliiD  of  the  lot  IB  in  front.  ulToriling  a  pleattant  plav  grtiuiwl,  while  in  the  rear 
there  is  a  wunlshed,  aiid  other  upjiropriiile  buildings,  with  a  seiKirale  yard 
for  boys  and  girls.  Fhe  walls  are  of  hrick.aad  are  hollow,  so  as  to  save 
expense  in  seuurinK  the  antaes  or  pilasters,  and  to  picrcnt  datnpiiess, 
I'his  huililing  is  33  It  6  inches  long,  21  fl.  tt  inehes  wide,  and  IS  It.  9 
inches  high  from  ihe  ground  to  the  eaves,  including  S  ft.  base  or  under- 
pinning. 

e  for  boys  and  the  other  for  gilts,  are  in  Ihe  rear  of 
le  woiidshnd,  which,  with  the  yarrl,  is  also  divided  by 
ry  is  7  ft.  3  inches.  I>y  9  fl.  3  inches,  and  is  supplied 
It  for  llie  feet,  and  aheWes  and  hooks  fur  outer  gar- 


The  entries  A  A,  on 
the  building,  through  th 
a  partition.  Each  er~ 
with  a  scraper  and  uj 


The  school-room  is  HI  h.  6  inches  long,  hy  19  (1.  •!  inches  wide,  and  IS 
ft.  6  inchi's  high  in  the  e]e:ir,  alluuing  an  area  of  173  ft.  including  the  re- 
cess fur  the  teacher's  platfonn,  and  an  allowance  of  dOO  cubic  fuet  of  air  (o 
a  scIkhJ  of  30. 

»,  and  9  ii 

an'  set  into  the  fluui,  so  as  to  lie  firm,  and  at  the  B,-une  time  tnovalile,  ii 
<-MHK  the  plntfonn  is  needed  for  declamation,  or  other  exprcises  of  ihi' 
Bchnlar's  Bark  uf  the  lesclier  ia  a  range  of  Khelvos  i,  nlrmdy  !<u|)|)|iui}  with  k 
librarv  nf  iiHir  -KfO  votiinifa,  and  a  gkibc,  iiulline  map,  niul  ollivr  upparntuii. 
On  ifie  liipiif  the  cnw  is  a  clock.  A  Macklxard  B  R.  by  4,  is  ■u<p<.'nd«d 
on  wviglit'.  uid  Rtewlied  by  a  icfirin  o<i  each  end.  eo  ait  to  admit  of  being 
railed  uhI  lowenil  by  tlw  ti-adier,  liirectly  in  friiiit  of  (lie  bmik  nwe,  and  in 
full  view  of  Ihe  n-liiile  mOkkiL  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  blackbuard  is  a  trough  tD 
receive  tiiv  dialk  and  Ihe  sponge,  ur  soft  ctutk 
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The  paflsaj^^es  D  D,  are  2  ft  wide,  and  extend  round  the  room ;  E  E  are 
16  inches,  and  allow  of  eoAy  access  U)  the  seatti  and  desks  on  either  hand. 
F  is  5  ft  8  incheis  and  in  the  center  stands  an  open  stove  C,  the  pipe  of 
which  goes  into  one  of  the  flues,  a.  The  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  desk  G,  and  seat  H,  the  front  of  the  former, 
constitutm^  the  back  or  support  of  the  latter,  which  slopes  2^  inches  in  16. 
The  seat  also  inclines  a  little  from  the 

edge.        The    seats    vary    in     height,         'yf'ji "f^""y 

from    9^    inches    to    17,    tlie    youngest  lT  rT y|  Y\ 

children    occupying    tho!>«e    nearest    the 

platform.  The  desks  are  2  ft  long  by  18  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf  beneath 
for  books,  and  a  groove  on  the  back  side  6,  (Fig.  4)  to  receive  a  slate,  with 
which  each  desk  is  funiishod  by  the  district  The  upper  surface  of  the 
desk,  except  3  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  slopes  1  inch  in  a  foot, 
and  th«  cnlge  is  in  the  same  perpenchcular  line  with  the  front  of  the  seat 
The  level   portion  of  the   desk  has  a  groove  running  idong  the  line  of  the 


Top  of  Desk. 


Beetioo  of  Beat  and  Desk. 


slope  a,  (Fig.  4)  so  as  to  prevent  pencils  and  pens  from  rolling  off,  and  au 
opening  c,  (Fig  8)  to  receive  an  inkstand,  which  is  covered  by  a  metal- 
lic lid. 

The  windows,  I,  three  on  the   north  and  three  on  the  south  side,  contain 
each  40  panes  of  8  by  10  glass,  are  hung  (both  upper  and  lower  sash)  with 
weights  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  or  lowerea  conveniently.    The  sill* 
are  three  feet  from  the  floor.    Those  on  the  south  side  are  provided  with  cur- 
tains and  blinds. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  room  is  provided  for  by  the  lowering  of  the 
opper  sash,  and  by  oj^eniiigi*  14  inches  by  18,  at  the  floor  and  ccllinjrjnto  a  flue, 
(Fig.  2.)  a,  wliich  leads  into  the  open  aii.  These  openings  can  be  enlarged, 
diminished,  or  entirely  cld&ed  by  a  shutter  controlled  by  -^  cord. 


L  ARCHtTECTTURE. 


Pl^H  or  BCHQOL-IIC 


<   iilE4Da»    DVTUCT,    in   BLOOHriELD,  CoMt 


The  new  Khool-boiue  in  Mwdov  District,  in  the  town  uT  Blnomfield.  fiir  hiea 
tion,  neolncsi.  mudf  uf  BraliiiK,  Hurming.  and  vt-nlilatiun.  ia  a  giaid  apt-dmpn  oT  n 
phrep,  (vnvf-iiient,  and  aliroclive  edili(«  jiir  a  Hnnll  couiilr;  dlMripT.  It  ia  built  of 
brick,  aiid  the  cml,  eicludiiiR  ihf  land,  and  includiDg  fcncHi.  append a^n^v.  and  fur- 
nilure,  vra*  abuut  $5(1(1.  The  alytu  and  arranet^nK^t  >i  ill?  K'atx  and  dcaka  ara 
indicated  in  Mga.  3  and  4.  Tlie  buildiii);  i>  .1l>  Tei-t  by  SO.  Ihv  district  la  indebttd 
uiaJnIy  tn  Il»n.  Franois  Gillette  fur  hia  itia]  and  deteriniiiatkni  in  gvlting  up  the 
[dan,  and  KupeiHntrndiiii     ' 


beneath  the  (tour,  and  is  warmerl  by  passing  alnng  the  healed  surfaces  of  ihe 
Hove  as  indicated  in  the  (Qlluwing  section. 


A     chamber, 

A  revolving  grate  with  a  com 
motion,  bf  which  the  asbet 
are  easily  detached  and  made 
(0  drop  into  the  asb-pil  be- 

Ash-plt,  by  which  also  the 
draught  can  )«  regulated,  and 
the  stove  mgile  an  aiT-Iigbi. 
Duct,  or  flue  under  the  door, 
by  which  fresh  sir  from  with- 
out is  admitted  under  and 
around  the  slove,  and  circfr 
lates  iti  the  directtcn  iaAif 
caied  by  the  arrowa. 
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The  smolre-pipe  b  carrieil  in  the  usual  way,  high  enough  to  prevent  any 
injurious  radiation  of  heat  nptiti  the  heads  of  the  pupils  below,  to  the  centre  of 
the  opp«)sife  end  of  the  room,  where  ader  passing  through  the  ceiling,  it  enters 
the  ventilating  flue,  which,  r«iinmencing  at  the  floor,  is  carried  up  through  the 
attic  and  out  above  the  rool,  as  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  Tlve  heat  of  lii« 
sraoke-pipe  produces  a  lively  upwanl  current  of  the  air  in  the  upper  |)oriiou 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  sufficient  to  draw  off*  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  the 
floor,  and  at  tlie  same  time  dra»\  down,  and  diffuse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  frebh  air  which  is  introduced  and  warmed  by  the  stove  at  the  opposite  end. 


" 


-rr-r^r^ 


1 


A — Front  entrance. 

B — Girls*  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C — Boys'        do.         do. 

D — Teachers'  platform. 

£ — Seat  and  desk,  for  the  pupils. 

S — Moit's  ventilating  school  stove. 

V — Flue  for  ventilation. 


F — Seats  for  classes  at  recitation. 

d — Teacher's  desk. 

e — Library  of   reference  in  front  of 
teacher's  desk. 

c — Closets  for  school  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence  dividing  back  yard. 


Plan  of  District  Sciiool-Hocse  in  Barii: 


)N,  11.  L 


Thea)K)v(  lUl  re[iri;>*iils  in  i  isiipcuii.  ihtiien  ■-lI  wl  li  ii->e  ii  n  -.ir 
3,  in  ilu.  uiviiol  1)  irniii,' iiD  Kluik  Ihldii  I— ilii  mi  m  iumciim.  iw 
DDil  L■ump1ull.^l^llctun  ul  llii  kiudiiuDi  c/mat  iiidl  iliMnci  iiiIIil  '■tail' 
iiisNeIi  VI iI   in  NiH  tiiKland 

The  hut.  hiiiuIn  I  jck  1  uui  ihe  lii^hw-i)  in  a  lut  of  nn  acn  in  ■  \fi\ 
c  miiiniiiN  III  L^teiiMvr  vi(.«  up  uiul  ikiwu  \Brni{,'aiiwt  La)  aid  -.1  ih 
'■iiltita  I  I  liiM'-  lur  tniks  in  ovcrroihi  rdinrciliw 

Ih<  liiiKlniic  I-,  lOftvt  Imii;  l>r -»  uidL.auJ  Uri-t-i  bi.li  in  ihccka 
IS  hull  nliru-irkiii);plani:diliun  h  Vi  Till  of  Pn>Mil<ft  ci 

Tht>  -M.)!  >u1  n>um  id  riilculiitt'l  lo  ifiomnUHlaietoJ  fiipiK  uiih  c^ai 
J-.  1.    - .  1.   .  ,|.  ^^^^J  [mpils,  »iimlar  lo  ihe  fuluwiiig  cui   and  an  iii^id 


Eaeh  pupil,  when  pmperly  seaioil. 
nniicle  of  the  lliigh  presNin^  hard  ii 
lappoit  lur  ihe  inuacles  ut'  ihe  back. 
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The  yards  and  entrance  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  entiiely  separate,  and  each 
is  appropriately  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats,  bruoin,  waier-j-ails,  sink,  huuks 
and  shelves. 


IV  •  '.JVK^'jjrwjj-wjj,. 
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^MM}„n.  u'jm??M>  -vi--    —wm„vfWM.mKf.wM.J^. y»',>j»t  .w.'X  vi.'jrjJ 


A — ^PVoni  entrance.  , 

B — Girls'  entrance  and  lobby,  filled  up  with  mats,  scrapers,  hooks,  shelves. 

C — Boys'  entrance. 

D — Teacher's  platform. 

S — Boston  Ventilating  Stove. 

V — Flue  lor  ventilation  sunnounicd,  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

L — Cases  for  libraiy. 

E — Closets  for  apparatus,  &c. 

■ 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  black!  oards.  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams, 
and  such  other  instnimentalities  as  are  necessary  and  useful  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  lo  alluw  of  the  free  movements  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pujMls,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  alM>ut  600  volumes,  containing  a  large 
number  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries,  Kncyclojiedia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  studies  of  the  school,  to  enable  the 
teacher  lo  extend  his  knowledge,  and  illustrate  his  recitations  by  additional 
intbrmaiion. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  about  400  volumes  in  the  dirterent  departments  (if  useful 
knowledge,  calculated  lor  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  families 
ol' the  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatiis  and  library  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  ol 
Public  Schools  at  an  expense  of  $250,  which  was  coniiibuied  by  five  or  six 
individuals.     The  building,  furniture  and  land,  cost  alw^ut  S1200. 

The  school-n)om  is  warmed  and  ventilated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Gard- 
ner  Chilson,  Boston,  by  one  of  the  Bosf^tn  ViMilatinn  Sfoves,  and  by  ^  flue 
constructed  similar  to  those  recently  introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  School 
houses  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  and  surmounied  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  stove,  and  of  Molt's  VentilaJing  Stove  for  burn- 
ing wood  as  well  as  coal,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  flue  for  ventilation  is  carried  up  in  the  partition  wall,  and  is  consiruciea 
of  well  seasoned  boards,  planed  smooth  on  the  inside. 
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■CBOOL  AKCmTECTTRB. 


Plans  of  School-houses  recentlt  erected  is  Nbw 

Hampshire. 

The  following  plans,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  same,  are  taken,  by 
permisFion.  from  the  '*  Third  Anniuil  RepfMrt  of  Out  Commisfionrr  of  Com- 
mon  Sc/ujoU  (Hon.  R.  S.  Rust.)  to  the  Lee^islature  of  AVir  Hampshire, 
January,  1849." 

Plan*  of  District  School-house  in  Dublin*.  N.  H. 

The  bnildin^  is  42  hv  32  feet  on  the  ground,  and  11  feel  hisrh  in  the  clear. 
The  scho  4-room  of  29  Sy  35  feci  insitie.  and  is  furnished  with  t'A  seat*  ilJ.I.J 
and  35  many  desks  rH,H,H  )  The  desks  are  made  of  birch  l>jard  and  painiea 
frreen.  eaoh  2  feet  Ion?  and  from  10  to  \S  mches  wide,  and  are  all  numbenrd. 
The  supfXirts  at  the  end  of  the  dc^ks  are  framed  down  ihroujh  the  !i»or  into 
the  sleei-er*,  or  joints  under  the  fl'^-jr.  The  seals  are  in  the  iorm  c f  wooden 
chair  buitorns  and  are  16  inches  down  to  10  in  height,  and  are  nlaceti  at  the 
left  hand  <;f  the  writins^  desk,  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  tne  sch>.>lar  in 
writing  anii  ^ire  him  space  to  stand  wiihm  the  line  of  his  desk.  The  outMde 
aisles  are  \h  inches',  the  center  24  inches,  and  the  outer  16  inches  wide.  There 
are  movable  seats  (N,N,)  in  front,  and  on  either  side  of  the  teacher.  fi.>r  recita- 
tion. The  entrances  {G,G,),  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girl>.  are  fitted  up  for 
hats.'bonneK,  Ace,  and  can  !«  used  ff*r  recitation  rooms.  Back  of  the  !eacner's 
platform  (A,)  is  a  small  room  for  a  library,  apparatus,  and  the  u>e  of  the 
teacher.  The  ro^)m  is  heated  bv  one  of  ihe  Worcester  Common  School 
Stoves,  which  ci>st  at)Out  SIH.  !^y  means  of  a  flue  under  the  tluor,  the  air  i.^ 
in^rrKluced  tjen^aih  the  stove,  and  circulates  through  heated  tubes  before  it  is 
admitted  into  the  nxim,  on  the  principle  of  a  funiace. 

The  ventilation  of  the  n)om  is  partially  secured  by  openings  into  the  attic, 
and  hence  ipio  the  open  air. 


ifeffW 


SCflOOL-HODBES  IN  NEW  nAUPSnilB- 


'  DiSTi 


7    SCHOOL-HI 


,  N.  H. 


The  builiUng  is  50  feel  long  bj  30  feel  n-fde,  and  13  feel  bigh  in  the  clear. 
Ir  is  liulli  uf  brick,  A  large  eniry  (E),  ispartiiionedolTfroiiiiiw  school-room. 
and  (iiteil  up  not  only  to  teceive  the  liais,  bonnei.<i,  k-c,  ot  the  pupils,  but  u> 
accKimnodate  all  the  pupils  in  raiiij  weather  during  recess,  as  well  as  itiuse 
who  reside  at  a  ti*lu:ce,  when  they  arrive  ei  the  school-house  before  the 
schuol-roiim  is  optneil,  and  those  who  may  be  ob}iged  to  Slav  during  recess. 
The  entry  and  the  school-room  is  heated  by  a  large  stove  (^)  placed  iii  ihe 
paniliun.  The  teacher's  plallonn  (P)  is  placed  si  the  end  of  the  school-roum, 
aiid  is  raiseit  one  siep  above  the  floor.  Back  of  the  teacher,  alonR  the  wall, 
are  case!i(B}rorapp3Taius,  and  a  well-selecicd  library  of  200  vols.  The:e 
are  48  se|>arale  desks  ol'  dilTerenl  heights,  framed  on  posts  pennanently  fixed 
to  Ihe  limbers  of  Ihe  flour,  and  titled  with  seals  of  corresponding  heights  set  in 
cast  inin  frames  secured  lu  Ihe  floor;  boih  seala  and  desks  are  stained  and 


Plani 


SCHOOL  ARrnrrRCTDRB. 

p  ScHOoL-HoHBE  AT  WAaHiNOTON  Village  in  Cox'entkt,  K.  L 


The  Ibllowinf!  cm  presents  the  grountl  plan  of  the  new  schoo1-hi 

TillageorWnshiiifilun,  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  R.  I.  The 
high  tfiound  in  the  rear  of  [he  villaee,  and  coinrnancls  an  ex 
ewry  ilirection.  The  siie  and  yard,  occupying  one  acre,  wj 
trict  by  Uuvemor  Whipple.  'Ihe  whole  siriictaie.  wiihuut 
omanii;nl  Lu  Ihe  villajje.  and  ranks  among  the  best  scbuol- houses  in  Khode 


■e  pr.«nec 


The  I 


the 


_  .  .  ihools,  by  slidin 
The  two  rooms  are  uni. 
Thereisa  well,  &ink,  b 


Desks  for  two,  with  iron  enrf-piepe. 
Chairs  Btiprorted  on  iron  pedestal. 
■H-Begimerforhot  air. 
R— Flue  for  ventilation,  wirhin  which 
Is  carried  up  the  sim>ke-pi|ie. 

n  be  thrown  Into  one,  for  any  gederal  exercise  of 


■miy  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 
n,mals,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  Ihe  necessary  Biiure* 
and  appendages  ofa  school -house  of  Ihe  fitsi  class. 
The  cost  of  the  building  and  faruiture  was  83,31)0. 

The  riistrici  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes, the  com 
of  which  was  raised  by  snbscripuon  in  theDislKct. 


AUAirr  NOIHAL 


DIITRrCT  BCnOOI.HOtlSE  in  rEXniEMILL 


Flam  aud  DEscaimoN  of  District  Schooi.-Hoibe  in  Ce.ni remill, 
North  Provibesce,  R-  I. 


This  house  was  erectcil  afler  di 
■tiuidB  back  rroiii  tlie  lii^buny,  o 
grove,  and  Tor  In  luty  ot  ileeign 
and  conveniunceorarmngement. 
W  not  piirpiimnil  by  any  eimilor 
■tructure  in  New  England.  It  ii 
S6  feel  by  51.  :iiiil  1  i  kel  liigl)  U 
llie  clear,  with  iwii  di.pnrtnicnti9 


efl<Ki 


A,  Boyx'  entrv,  G  feel  by  10. 

B,  Girls'  ditlu. 

C,  Primary  ctfpartmenl,  20  fe*l  by 
S6,  with  iletika  and  scats  attacbed 
for  10  pupila. 

D,  Seconilarv,i>r  Grammar  depart- 
mtul,  &■>  feet  bv  '£i,  with  di-sks 
■nd  choirs  lur  6i  inipils;  in  n 

laa 

r.  Register  for  hoi  Rtr. 

*,v,  t'lues  fur  vcntilatiim. 

c,  Closeu  rorilliiner  pails  of  i hone 


The  »molte  pipe  is  carried  up  be- 
nreen  the  ventilaling  f  ues,  and  the 
.top  of  ihr  chimney  is  finished  so  as  to 
•Momniodaie  the  bell, 


FDBUC  SIGR  SCBCML-nOUIB. 


PcBuc  Sc-HooL-HocsB  c(  Wabreh,  R.  L 


The  abo  e  cu  exh  b  a  a  fron  ew  of  he  P  bl  c  Seh  ml  house 
erec  eil  he  Ila^e  of  Warren  a.  the  expense  of  I  e  ow  n  in 
1847  4S  af  r  d  aw  gs  made  b  Mr  Tefl  f  Pro  1^  ce  Jer  ho 
d  rec  ons  of  a  co  nm  ee  of  he  ow  » ho  conaulte  1  1  he  Com 
misstoner  ol  Public  Schools,  and  \i9iied  Pruvidence,  Boston,  Salem, 
Newburyporl  and  olher  places,  hi  order  to  ascertain  rhe  laicsi  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
the  plan. 

71\elolis-235ileciiandI(IOre?l  widefrirBdeplhari35reel,and  161  feelwtda 
for  the  remainmif  ftl  feel.  It  is  divided  inin  ifiree  yanis,  a,-,  ciliibiied  in  iha 
ground  plan,  I, Fig'.  '2,)  each  ^utistaotiallv  incltised,  and  planiH  niih  irres  and 
shmkh^jy. 

The  dimensions  of  ihe  building  are  (M  feet  by  14  on  ihe  ground.  It  is  buili  of 
brick  in  ihr  most  workinaniike  mani^er. 

Most  of  llie  details  of  construction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  ars 
similar  to  iliii>e  defcribed  on  page  '211. 

Each  rtnim  is  veniilated  by  openitiss  Lonirohed  by  reginiers,  both  af  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  ir-lo  four  lines  carried  up  in  the  wall,  and  bv  a  lanie  flue  con-    . 
f  tractcil  of  ihorouirhly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  insiife,  in  ilie  partition 
wall,  (Fig,  3,  T.) 

The  whole  building  is  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver't,  furnaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  with 


FCBLIC  HIGH  KlfOOI^BOnSE  IN  WAKKEN. 
Pif,  3— PlUT  Pu»i. 


C— B< 

R— Heciiatkr.    roon 

gliding  doors. 
R,  P— Platform  Tor  i 

blackbiianl  in  ihe  i 
T— Teacher's  plaifoi 
S— Seals  and  desks: 


connected  by 
with  a 


z— t'liie  for  veniilalian,  lined  wilh 
smooth,  well  f^asuned  boards. 

y— Bell-rope,  sccessibie  tu  ite  leachei 
by  an  opening  in  the  waU. 

r— Hoi  air  registers. 
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SCHOOL  ARCHTTECTtTRB. 


Fijk5  OF  DrsTRicrr  School-Room,  recommended  b7  Dr.  A.  D  Lord, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  following  plan  and  description  are  copied  from  the  Ohio 
School  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  edited  by  Dr.  Lord,  Superintendent  oi'  the 
Common  Schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


! 

1 

H 

O 

1 

The  baildin^  here  presented  should  be  26  by  36  feet  oti  the  groond,  or,  at 
.east,  25  by  35  feet  inside.    The  plan  is  drawn  on  a  locale  of  ten  feet  to  the  inch. 

A  C — Entries  8  feel  square,  one  for  each  sex. 

B — Library  and  apparatus  room,  8  by  9  fect,Wi.icn  may  be  used  for  a  recita- 
tion room  for  small  sized  classes. 

p— Teacher's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a  blackboard  13 
feet  lon^  by  5  !e«;t  wide. 

E  E  b  L-  Recitation  seats,  those  on  the  sides  placed  against  the  wall,  those 
•in  front  of  the  platform  having  backs  and  being  movable. 

F  F  F— Free  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the 
xoom. 

G— Desk,  for  two  pupils,  four  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 

H— Seal,    "    "        do  "      "    13     "  " 

I — Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  from 
18  to  24  inches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher's  platform,  is  intended 
for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  class  exercises  in  which  the 
pupils  stand ;  and  the  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  the  greater 
pan  of  the  school  as  one  class  in  any  general  exercises  requiring  it. 

Four  windows  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  two  on  the  end 
opposite  the  Teacher's  stand.  The  door  to  the  Library-room  opens  fiom  one 
of  the  entries,  and  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  in  the  front  end  of  the 
Louse. 
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Plans   for  Rural   Towns  A4N0  Villages,  recommcnded   by  the 

Massachusetts   Boaho  of  Education. 

The  following  Plans  were  pre])areJ  by  Mr.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents 
employed  by  tiie  Board  of  Education  in  Miistiachusetts  to  co-o))erate 
with  their  Secretary  in  visiting  schools  in  different  towns,  and  in  con- 
ferring with  sciiool  olficers  and  teachers  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  condition  of  school-houses,  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the 
school  and  the  action  of  the  towns  in  relation  lo  tliem. 

MoDK  OF  Vkntilation. 

Yiy  your  particular  direotiun,  I  have  given  c<>U8iderable  attention  to  the  8ub> 
jeet  of  Ventilation.  In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  hous««  well 
vvntiliU«d.  In  a  large  majority  of  casifi,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by 
o[>eumg  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attemptfl  have  lK'«-n  made,  it  has 
b'.'cu  but  imperfectly  aoeomplished.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  almont  invariably 
bi-en  too  small.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  1  would  make  the  following 
suggestions.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  iiUy  persons,  the  ventilat- 
ing tube  »>hould  not  be  less  thiui  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
made  <if  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smfM»th  inside  surface,  and  it 
should  bv.  pt-ufeetly  tight.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
ventilating  tubtv  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  comlucted  thnmgh  the 
roof,  juid  furnished  with  a  suitable  c^tp.  Another  method,  which  is  far  prefera- 
ble, is  as  folUm's :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  owt  in.>n  pipi*  rest- 
ing ou  soap-st(»Qe  in  the  attic  floor,  insttvid  of  a  chinmey  built  fram  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  cast  iron  pipe  may  b<;  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubiw,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pifx.*,  and  the  iii- 
creast^  of  friction.  Hy  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubi.«  will  be  rai^efit-d,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  pro<luced.  AH  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  witli  tubes  iu 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourtt^en  or  fifteen  square  inditv  for  fitly  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  1  have  examine^I,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  grxxl  ventilation 
when  the  ti*mpt>rature  of  the  room  and  tliat  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  appliciiti(»a  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  lJnk«8  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitttnl  into  the  room,  it  should  bi>  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  lai^e  number  of  small  apertures.  Tlie  qwmtity  of 
.  pure  air  admitted  must  always  bi.^  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  fori*ed  out. 

The  exiK'iise  of  introducing  a  proper  ventilating;  ap]>aratus  into  houses  already 
built  in  the  country  towns,  will  vary  from  twenty-tive  to  a  hundred  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  cluiracter  of  Uiu  house. 

DlRCCnONS    FOR    MAKING     BLACKBOARDS. 

To  100  pounds  of  common  mortar,  add  25  pounds  of  calcined  plaster;  to  this 
en\d  twelve  p:ipi'rs,  of  the  largest  size,  of  lampblack.  This  is  to  be  put  on  ns  a  skim 
coat,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  to  rough  pliistering,  and  should  be  made  as  smooth 
us  pr*<«ible  by  hard  rubbing.  It  may  also  be  put  on  to  old  phisU-ring,  after  it  has 
been  tlioroughly  raked  and  prepan^d.  This  should  be  covered  with  a  C4»ut  of 
paint,  made  in  the  following  manner:  To  one  quaii  of  spirits,  a<ld  i^ie  gill  of 
boiled  (»il.  To  this  add  one  of  the  largi^st  ptipers  of  lanii>black,  after  it  hits  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  spirits,  lo  this  add  one  poun«i  of  the  finest  tlour  of 
emery.  This  paint  nuiy  also  be  put  on  boards  or  canvas.  This  should  be  con- 
stantly stirred,  when  used,  to  prevent  the  emery  from  si-ttling.  If  too  much  oil, 
or  if  any  varnish  be  nse<l,  the  board  will  become  more  or  less  placed  and  unfit  for 
use.  Some  prefer  to  have  the  b(»ard  behintl  the  U-acher  green  or  bronz*-,  which 
is  more  grateful  to  the  eye.  This  can  be  done  by  using  chn»me  grt^n  instead 
of  lampblack.  Nfme  but  the  very  finest  flour  of  cmer\'  should  be  used.  Some 
prefer  pulverized  pumice-stone  to  emery. 

NoTC. — All  the  PUns  arc  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  Numbers  9  and  10,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  tw«flve  feet  to  an  inch. 
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Plan  No.   1,  for  Rural  or  Village  Sciiool-housb. 
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This  plan  rcpresento  the  gmand  floor  of  a  school -house  one  story  high,  46  by 
30  feet  on  the  insido. 

e,  e — Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  14  by  8  feet,  a — A.nteroom,  14  by  14  feet. 
Thin  may  be  useii  as  au  assoinbly-room  for  the  pupils  before  school  and  at  noon, 
or  for  a  recit»tion-room  and  library.  Where  it  is  practicable,  there  should  be 
separate  r<x>nis  for  the  pupils  to  assiMiible  in.  This  can  usually  be  provided  in  the 
basiMnent  at  a  small  expense,  p — Teacher's  p1atf«irm,  1 4  feet  lonja:  and  6  foot  wide, 
and  7  or  eight  Inches  liif(h.  Behind  the  teacher*s  desk  there  should  always  bo  a 
blackboard  the  whole  lenprth  of  the  platform,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  the  lower 
ed^  of  which  should  be  3^  feet  from  the  top  of  the  platform.  /,/ — Aisles.  The 
inner  aisles  should  be  from  16  to  18  inches  wide.  The  outer  aisles  from  36  to  48 
inches,  d,  rf,  rf,  d — Seats  for  two  pupils  each.  The  desks  should  be  from  40  to  48 
incht>8  lon^  :  and  the  desks  and  scats  should  be  from  30  to  36  inches  wide,  and 
adaptc-^l  in  height,  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  e — Closet  for  maps,  books  of  refer- 
ence, Sec.  «--^t4>ve.  The  dotted  lines  an  air-box,  10  inches  square,  to  admit 
pure  air.  t?,  t — Ventilating  tubL*,  12  by  10  inches  each.  They  should  be  placed 
within  the  room,  and  made  of  thin  boards,  perfectly  tight,  and  smooth  on  the  in* 
aide.    They  should  bo  united  in  the  attio,  and  lead  through  the  roof. 
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1. 1 — S  tt«t»e  for  rt'citations.    o,  o,  o,  o — Doon.     u,  «,  u — Windows. 

Blaokboar^ls  should  be  placed  entirely  around  the  r«H)m  except  in  the  narrow 
q>aci.-«  between  tht;  windows.  They  should  be  frotn  4  to  5  fevt  wide  for  large 
•uholimt,  and  3  or  3^  for  small  ones.  The  lower  t^lge  should  be  from  2^  Ut  3  feet 
fiutii  the  il(N>r.  Every  sehool-house  designed  for  both  sexes  should  have  two 
entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should  also  be  two  separate  backyards,  in- 
clotted  with  a  high  tight  fence.  The  entrance  to  the  waU.'r-clos4;tM  should  be 
through  the  basement,  or  through  doors  on  the  outside  which  should  be  kept 
locked.  This  is  a  very  important  arrangement,  and  has  too  generally  been  ovur- 
lo«)ked.  ■  Tlie  b.'St  inUTCst  of  a  school  can  not  be  secured  without  it.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  basement  under  every  8eh(K)l-house.  The  bottom  may 
be  covered  with  a  floor,  with  brick,  or  with  hydraulic  cement.  The  bnsement 
should  be  dividc<l  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  sex.  Tliere  should  bo  a  well  in 
the  center,  and  a  pump  and  sink  in  each  part.  A  part  of  it  can  Cfmveniently  be 
usiMi  for  storing  fuel,  &c.  The  best  mode  of  heating  a  school-room  is  by  coal  or 
wood  furnaces  in  the  basement.  When  stoves  are  used,  the  pipe  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  fl(Kirs,  well  protected  by  soap-stone,  into  a  chimney  in  the 
attic.  In  this  way  valu^ible  room  may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  be  occu- 
pied by  the  chimney.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  teacher's  desk  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  building  at  which  the  pupils  enter. 

Single  dc^sks  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  double  ones.  The  whole  expense 
for  room  and  desks  is  about  twenty  per  cent.  more.  \Mion  practicable,  the  house 
should  be  so  placed,  thiit  pupils  as  they  sit,  may  face  the  north.  In  rooms  to  be 
u»ed  in  summer  as  well  :is  winter,  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  win- 
dows* on  the  south.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  outside  or  inside  blinds.  Out- 
si<le  blinds  are  to  be  preferred  to  kc-<ep  a  room  cool.  Inside  blinds  can  be  more 
easily  managed  to  modify  the  light.  The  gable  end  should  also  be  toward  the 
south,  since  by  this  arrangement  the  roofs  would  be  much  less  heated  in  summer. 
On  the  ceiling  of  every  school-room  the  four  points  of  the  compass  should  be 
painted  in  distinct  colors,  with  letters  designating  the  several  points. 

Plan  No.  2. 
JffJt, 
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to 
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ThiS  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  preceding  one,  excepting  in  size.  It  is  36 
by  26  feet  inside.  This  can  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  sacrifice  conveni- 
ence for  economy.     It  will  be  perceived  tluit  the  outer  aisles  are  much  narrower 


*  It  will  br  b^ier  to  provide  rurtaiiui  -nd  f>huuers  to  modify,  rather  Cbao  a  blank  wall  tt 
exclude  altugether  tbtrCDeerfultuulight.— II.  B. 
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tii.iii  t\vme  in  the  Flan  Number  One.  \indc  Males  are  much  more  oonreBieot  for 
K'hi»lar»  ti>  Htund  in  during  recitatiooB,  and  to  work  at  the  black b«iiird  without  being 
annuyed  by  (4heri  paaaing  them.  It  is  also  important  that  tb«  aisles  be  wuIa 
cuoUf^b  tu  acGouuuodate  svtteet  on  dajis  ol'  examination,  ^c. 

Plan  No.  3. 


30  £t. 


!  I' 


^ 


tl 


nils  r«?prewnt8  the  ^'ound  fl«)or  of  a  buildlnfir  two  stories  h>^h.  It  m  48  by  30 
f».M.-t  inHJde.  The  description  of  Plan  Number  One  will  apply  to  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  entries. 

e,  e — Kntries,  one  for  onch  sex,  1 6  by  8  feet,  a — Antenxim.  The  one  on  the 
lower  floor  oommunicntini;  with  the  boys'  entry,  the  uppt>r  one  ot>mmanieiitin(^ 
with  tho  cfirl"'  entry.  There  never  should  be  winding  stairs  in  a  schooI-lH>us*>. 
They  should  bo  made  as  represented  on  the  plan,  or  in  some  form  with  brr>"»d 
steps.  The  landing:  place  should  never  be  directly  opposite  the  door.  The  riMinis 
should  be  from  11  to  13  feet  in  heif^ht.  In  large  schools  the  outside  door  should 
swing  outward,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  rush  out  easily  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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Fl^  No.  4. 

28  A. 


T.ia  diflen  from  Xnmber  Hiree  chiefl}'  in  ita  ibe.  Ifi  dimenaiom  are  40  b; 
%  ttft  miide.  It  has  no  onti'mom,  UkI  the  entranM*  are  on  the  aidiv.  'Ru.Tt 
•hould  alwayii  he  ■  batumuDl  under  famucs  cnnMruc(«d  Bltur  Ihis  plan.  Tliis 
•hoold  be  dirided  into  two  roomi,  whjch  ahDnld  be  well  finlahed,  wormed,  and 
liglAd. 
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are  detnied  worthy  of  atientbn.  wliile  in  tlie  laiier.  in  practice.  Mwne 
are  treaurd  u  if  Itioy  w«re  nut  iippropriutp  puTU  of  a  regiilur  couri>«  ol* 
■tudi(;i>.  Ttie  Frui«iiiti  niiiiixtcr  a«M:ru.  vrry  |uMly.  iiuii  lour  h->ur« 
every  rn'iriiing.  unJ  two  hours  in  die  a:u-riioi)n.  lour  limes  a  week  may 
he  fBi>M-iJ  in  a  well  veiitiUteti  kIiooI  ronm.  without  injury  to  lii-alih. 
1'he  [;(i[iJiti<jn  In  reganl  to  ventilation  is.  however,  etventidi  lo  ilir  truth 
ot'  the  prfipniiiiion ;  it  i^  easily  re:ilixi-J  in  Ihe  «vniiia^ia.  on  nrcuuiii  of 
the  ^m:iil  (lUmber  constiluliiif  each  floiu.  I  TnunJ.  in  furi.  ^i:emlly. 
but  litil-:  bhjeciion  Ut  the  arninijeinentfi.  in  thii  respect  in  liieee  iiicU- 

i  hiiJ  reanon  to  remark,  in  the  city  symnaFin  of  Pru^i^ia.  in  feneraL 
that  liie  appearance  of  the  upjier  clur>ei  betoken  a  liiiflier  t-iaie  of 
ht:altli  tti!i[i  that  o1~  the  lower,  which  woulJ  not  ha\-e  beetfthe  cui^e  had 
they'bL-fii  over  worheil-  'I'he  meiiiui  lnbor.  on  the  |>art  ol"  the  ctudenl. 
iiiJiriii.:ij  hy  ihirty'two  hours  per  week  spent  in  school.  If  leu  llian  it 

ol'  uur  iiivn  c^iiihli^hniciitit  ol'  liie  «inie  ip^idf.  Ihim  the  iiiuie  of  ttach- 
in<;.  Mijnh  ot'  Itie  itii'truclion  i«  communicated  by  conversation  aiid  by 
lecture,  iliirin^  Ihc  wiliuiil  houra.  ivhicti  are  thu«  devoted  to  acqiiirillg 
kiiow'leil^e  UH  ti-ell  ai  to  rccitinic  what  ha?  been  learned  by  ciu.iy  at 
othtT  tinii-ii.  The  xchool  boBrd"  are  reque'^icd  not  lo  dIIuw  il>i?  ti:iie  ut* 
tlijrty-twu  hourii  per  week  to  t«  exceeded  and  a  yenenil  plan  lur  the 
dratrihutlo:i  ot'  time,  which  will  be  g-ivcn  bcinn,  u  iippciided  lo  the 
inainictiiiiis.  This  plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the 
circuiiirliincee  ot'tlie  iii«tiiution  to  whicii  ii  ih  to  be  adapted,  pre^ervin^, 
however.  Ilie  number  ol'  hours  devoted  to  reliiriou*  iiiitruciion.  to  the 
liuigiiit:|uii  nnd  maiheniaticH.  a4  (cardinal  poiriid  in  the  ey«teni.  It  is  , 
deeiued  uiinecuMiary  to  be<r|n  tlif  t'rcncli  earlier  than  in  tlie  third  cliiits. 
whicli  would  |K>Ht)unt:  it  au  late  as  thirteen  yean;  of  age.  Natural  his- 
tory may  be  Bubsliluted  lor  phyaiiM  in  the  second  claes.  and  a  ^iieral 
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review  of  that  branch,  as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  reeommcnded, 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
punil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 

The  ministry  recommend?  that  where  several  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should  be  given  to  it,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few  branches  every  day. 

5.  fStufly  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  remarks, 
that  wiiile  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should  have  preparation 
to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own  resources,  it  is  not  lens  so  that 
the  amount  of  private  study  should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent 
The  regulations,  tiierefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
there  shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due  amount 
of  sucli  work  in  the  ditierent  ciasfies.  in  detail.  Every  teacher  should 
keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually  given  are  accurately  noted, 
so  that  the  director  may  see  at  any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  have  been  conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils 
mufil  be  regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise  books,  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  the 
propriety  of  the  exercises.  German  and  Latin  compositions  are  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects  with  which  the  pupils  are 
not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must  labor  both  for  the  matter  and  lan- 
guage, are  forbidden.  The  teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects 
known  to  the  pupils  for  these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the 
munntT  in  which  he  expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duratixnx  of  the  coursts.  The  six  classes  should,  according  to  rule, 
be  passed  through  in  nine  years:  the  three  lower,  each,  in  one  year,  and 
the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years ;  thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would 
leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen.  The  provincial  school  board  may 
determine  the  period  of  the  year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from 
class  to  class.  In  the  gymnasia,  where  tlie  classes  are  subdividtAl  on 
account  of  numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  R-w  departments  is  not  to  warrant  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class ;  he  must  be  reasonably  proficient 
in  all. 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1834,  on  this 
subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous  constructions^ 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  pointed  out.  The  first  of^ 
these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount  which  the  pupils  are  able  to 
go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  ibr  examination,  determines  the  character 
of  their  certificate  of  capacity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that 
this  examination  requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that  class 
can  not  be  intended  to  drill  for  tlie  examination.  The  next  refers  to  the 
specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  examination  on  the  different 
subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a  general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has 
been  misconstrued  so  far  as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teacht:rs  who  are 
prepiiring  pupils  the  means  of  inripartin^  the  least  amount  of  knowledge 
consistent  with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  quahfi- 
catio!is  for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  hav- 
ing been  found  not  too  high,  and  calculated  to  promote  sound  instruction 
and  not  hasty  preparation.  As.  however,  the  excitement  of  these  ex- 
aminations appears  to  act  injuriously  on  certain  temi>eraments,  the  min- 
istry authorizes  the  examining  conmiissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce 
parts  of  the  examination^  in  cases  where  they  see  cause  to  do  so.     The 
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ministry  declines  omitting  the  examination  on  the  coarse  uf  religiotw 
instruction. 

8.  Supposed  dejecta  of  teachers,  ^c.  The  ministry  states,  as  the 
remark  ut'  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  wiliiin  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  elementJiry  hc1kn>Is.  many 
ol'the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  neglecting  the  progress  of  the  scii'nre 
of  teaching,  still  tullow  the  old  routine  mctiiods;  that  the  teachers  <iver- 
rat-e  the  importance  ot'  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  tlic  har- 
mony of  the  system;  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  ofthi*  uni- 
versity prolciisors,  whicli  renders  their  explanations  ill  aihipted  Ut  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  consequem-c, 
their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact  the  necesKJiy  lor 
a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon  the  classes.  The  min- 
istry remarks  that  it  has  not  tiie  means  of  judging  personally  whether 
such  criticisms  are  well  founded  or  liot.  but  that  the  provincial  school 
boards,  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  too  severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable  to  all 
varieties  of  age.  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can  be  jK)inted  ouL 
Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the  results  of  his  instruction,  and 
adopt  freely  the  advice  or  example  of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their 
art.  The  directoi*s  of  gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the 
classes  of  their  teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
may  seem  to  be  required;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
tiiemselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that  the 
system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the  course  of 
observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  members  ol  his  class.  The  imi)ortance  of 
making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observation  is  thus  directly 
inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  September  26th, 
18:jG  beiore  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing,  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teachers,  the  provincial  school 
boards  are  enjoined  to  give  effect  to  the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the 
eituaiions  of  ordinary  or  class  teachers  (ordinarii.)  those  only  who  have 
shown  deciiled  capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give 
such  an  extension  ia  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 

The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books  are  pro- 
vided for  the  gynmasia,  and  to  attend  tp  regulating  the  deUiils  of  the 
programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This  authority  obviously  leaves 
the  most  essential  points  of  instruction  within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  tWs  subject,  the  document  from  the  min- 
istry states  that  representations  have  been  made  from  many  of  the 
directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physiciil  education  should  be 
introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their  systems.  The  necessity  for  due 
physical  development  is  admitted ;  but  it  is  ar^ed,  that  in  the  g\'mna- 
sia  which  receive  day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  juirt  of 
the  duty  of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not 
injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes  depending  upon  the 
school.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case  is  admitted  to  be  different 
A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  these  establishments,  when 
they  have  been  tried  and  found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compul- 
sory attendance  of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  \S  hen 
regular  gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  maae  th^  duty  ol  the 
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school  board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the  exercises 
must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of  the  ineititution. 

I  confess,  that  the  iden  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of  children 
entirely* to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the 
day  gynuiiisia  are  usually  established,  seems  to  me  very  unwise;  par- 
ticularly so  in  Prussia,  where  ail  else  is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth 
are  always  glad  to  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are 
furnished  to  them. 

*10.  Jidiffious  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be  given  according 
to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  cx)mmunication  of  the 
foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
with  the  superintendence  of  their  execution. 

Each  instructor  manages  his  class  in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the 
advice  of  the  director,  and  hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable 
variety.  Harsh  punishments,  and  personal  violence,  are  dii^counte- 
nanced  in  all  the  classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  findings, 
and  admonitions,  are  the  favorite  methods  of  disc^line.  I  nowhere  saw 
the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the  youth  of  the 
upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties  witiiout  the  necessity 
for  more  than  occasionalad  monition,  and  exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gen- 
tlemen in  whatever  situation  I  met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme 
resort  when  a  teacher  fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  necessary. 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  ditfer  from  those  m 
other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The  system  of  excite- 
ment is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  general,  than  in  tiie  French  col- 
leges.  Emulation  is  encouraged,  but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In 
the  lower  classes,  the  pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;* 
at\erward;  they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at 
the  examinations ;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  composi- 
tions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  reciuition,  and  at  the 
half  yearly  examinations.  Prizes  are  not  given  as  a  general  rule, 
though  there  are  some  special  ones  in  certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by  the  cen- 
tral authority,  requires,  to  complete  it,  some  account  of  the  regulations 
for  the  final  examination  prior  to  {Kissing  to  the  university  (abiiurienten- 
prufung,)  and  of  the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for 
the  final  examination  occupy  nfiy  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details ;  it  will  be  sufficient  tor  the  present  purpose  to  present  an  abstract 
of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  per- 
sons to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and  time  of  the  examination.  2. 
The  authorities  by  whom,  and  under  whose  direction,  the  examination 
is  to  be  conducted.  3.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination. 
4.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  tlie  examination  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  privileges  att^tched  to  it. 

1.  TTie  persons  to  be  examined,  ^c.  Those  who  intend  to  embrace 
one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  at  a  uni- 
versity, must,  before  matriculating  at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of 
this  examination ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate 
has  made  himself  duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful 
entrance  upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made 
in  a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months  of  the 
scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium  must 
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have  been  in  ite  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a  year  each, 
except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distinguished  tlicmselves 
during  a  ye^ir  in  this  chiss.  Three  months'  notice  oT  their  intention  to 
stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  who  advises  with  them  or^ their  intention,  but  has  no  right 
to  prevent  any  pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from 
coming  forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  examination 
in  aiiy  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select  They  are  required 
to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their  masters  as  to  moral  con- 
duct and  proficiency,  and  are  examined  at  a  different  time  from  the  reg- 
ular students. 

2.  By  itltom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is  a  committee 
for  eacli  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  masters  who  have 
charge  of  llie  higher  classes,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  autliority  of 
the  place,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  consistory.  This  latter  mem- 
ber presides,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  The  ecclesiastic;ii  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  tliere  is  a  royal  cum[ni^'sion  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministry,  and  consi^ting  of  professors  of  the  university 
and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the  examination.  The 
teachers  ot'  the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are 
also  present  at  the  oral  examinations. 

3.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  examinations  are 
of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the  German.  Latin. 
Greek,  and  French  languages,'*'  for  students  in  general,  and  in  aiidition, 
tlie  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology.  Keligion.  history, 
and  geograpliy.  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements 
of  mentiil  philosophy.  The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen 
by  the  royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director  of 
tlie  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have  never  been  treated 
specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  instruction 
of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  receive  the  same  subjects  for  conipo- 
eition,  which  are  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The 
candidates  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
remain  there  during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  afe  dictionaries  and  mathematical 
tiibles.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a  German  prose  compo- 
sition, the  object  of  which  is  to  discern  the  degree  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  the  style  of  composition  of  the  candidate.  Second :  of  a 
Latin  extempore!  and  a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has 
been  treated  in  the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being 
to  the  correctness  oV  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek 
author,  which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fillh:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in  analysis, 
taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates  who  desire  it, 
may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for  passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate  a  jwrtion  of 
one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  psalm,  into  Latin, 
adding  a  grannnatical  analysis.  The  time  allowed  for  the  several 
written  exercises  is  as  follows:  For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin 
composition,  five  hours;  Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation, 

*  In  the  snind  durliy  of  Pnaen.  tlie  Polish  laneua^c  {■  aim  one  of  the  cmbjrcl*. 
t  An  ex<  rc:se  in  which  the  master  sptalui  in  Gernuui  tn  the  pupil,  whu  must  render  th* 
Qernian  intu  I.utin,  iu  writ  ng 
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three  hours;  tranelatioa  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French 
composition,  four  hours;  mdthematicai  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed  for  the 
examination  in  Uiese  subjects,  and  they  must  not  immediately  Ibliow 
each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  conducted  by  the  masters 
who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first  class  on  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, unless  the  royal  commissary  directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are, 
first  the  general  grammar  and  prosody  of  the  Grerman  languai^,  the 
chief  epoclis  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  cmssics. 
Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust. 
Livy.  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  abdity  of  the  candidates  to  render  the 
author  with  judgment  and  taste  being  put  to  the  test  as  well  as  their 
grammatical  and  archeolo<u^icaI  acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination 
are  conducted  in  the  Latin  language.  Third :  the  translation  and 
analysis  of  Greek  prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon 
Greek  grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.  Fourth :  tnins- 
lations  from  tlie  French  classics,  during  which  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  pupil  to  show  how  Ikr  he  can  speak  Uie  language.  Fitth :  ques- 
tions upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dogmas  and  morals,  the  principal 
epochs  m  tlie  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth : 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  tiieo- 
rem,  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  log-irithms  and  plane  trigonome- 
try. Seventh :  in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  oi*  the 
country,  on  physical,  matliematical,  and  political  geography.  Eighth : 
ill  natural  history,  on  the  general  cUi5;jification  of  its  subjects.  Ninth: 
in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated  by  elem'cntrrv  mathe- 
matics, and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  niagneiism,  and  electricity. 
Tenth:  on  the  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  ))sychology,  and  logic. 
The  future  theological  student  niuitti  besides,  translate  and  analyze  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  o(^  the  Old  Testament 

4.  T/ie  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  pinrileges  attached  to  it. 
When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already  alluded  to  as  con- 
ducting and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon  the  notes  which  have 
been  taken  during  its  course,  each  member  having  a  vote.  Those 
students  who  are  deemed  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
receive  a  certificate  called  a  "certificate  of  maturity,"  (maturitz^ts-zeug- 
nisB.)  the  others  enre  remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  them- 
selves, aller  an  interval  of  six  months,  lor  another  examination,  unless 
they  are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is,  in  general,  required  to 
entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is  sometimes  made  in 
favor  of  those  who  show  great  attainments  in  the  languages  or  mathe- 
matics^ and  in  the  case  of  students  of  a  somewhat  advanced  ai^e,  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  difierent  subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they 
intend  to  embrace  is  considered.  The  (faily  records  of  the  class-rooms 
are  presented  by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as 
showing  the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.  The  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil, 
and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class ;  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  toward 
his  fellows  and  miisters,  and  his  moral  deportment  in  general;  his  char- 
acter for  industry,  and  his  acciuirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination, 
specifying  the  result  in  each  oranch.  and  adding  a  stiUement  from  the 
masters  of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  the  studies  which  he  pro{)oses  to  prosecute  at  the  university 
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and  to  corornence  which  he  leares  the  gymnasfiiin.  These  certificates 
are  delivered  in  an  asBemblage  of  the  students  of  the  gymnasium  with 
•uitable  remarks.  The  certificate  of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
youth  to'be  matriculated  in  either  of  the  tacuities  of  theology,  ktw, 
medicine,  and  philology,  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  oie  ad- 
mitted to  examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  office 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at  the  universi- 
ties. Special  exception  in  reff:ird  to  matriculation  may  be  made  by 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Students  who  have  not 
parsed  a  satisfactory  e;camination,  and  whose  parents  demand  it  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient 
they  may  enter  the  university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly. 
This  reiristry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate  of 
maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of  inscription.  Pupils 
who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  ot*a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to 
claim  one  year  of  voluntary  military  service,  provided  tliey  report  them- 
selves at  a  specified  time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and  pedagogical  sem- 
inaries, ^phiiologische  seminare,  pftdagogische  seminare.)  One  of  the 
first  kina  is  attached  to  the  universities  at*  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw.  Halle, 
Konigsberg.  and  Greifswalde,  and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin, 
Stettin,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Krinigsberg,  and  Munster.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  pliilosophy  and  the  natura 
■cieoces,  at  fioDO. 
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Tbe  national  school  system  in  which  secular  instruction  is  kept  free 
from  whatever  could  offend  the  most  susceptible  sectarianism,  had 
proved  so  successful  in  disusing  a  sound  elementary  education  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  tbe  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  in 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow- 
ment, the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  for  the 
sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination. This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  dueen's  Col- 
leges at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway — now  combined  and  incorporated 
into  the  dueen's  University,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  up  by  tlie  co- 
operation  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Qrey,  belongs  tlie  honor  of  having  first  had  tlte 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  by  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  completion  and  crowning 
of  the  edifice  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  enact- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  Russell.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  "  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education 
in  Ireland  ;"  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafler,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitlierto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  in  that  same  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  gen- 
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Other  purposeB,  each  college  should  be  erected  into  a  distinct  university 
or  the  three  constituted  into  one  university.  The  latter  plan  has  been 
adopted,  undoubtedly  to  the  placing  of  the  new  estublishmentJi  in  a 
greatly  superior  position  to  what  they  would  have  held  if  they  had  been 
left  each  to  its  provincial  insulation ;  for  it  c-ould  never  have  happened 
that  a  mere  Bellast,  Cork,  or  Galway  Degree  would  have  carried  the 
uaine  weight  with  one  from  the  dueen's  University  in  Ireland.  The 
letters  patent  creating  such  an  university  have  now  received  the  royal 
signature.  Her  Majesty  has  therein  been  pleased  to  declare  that  '^gra- 
duates of  our  said  university  shall  be  fully  possessed  of  all  such  rigliLa, 
priviliges.  and  immunities  as  belong  to  persons  holding  similar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  i^  derived  from  smiilar  degrees  granted  by  other 
universities."  The  following  individuals  constituted  tiie  government  in ' 
1851: 

Chancdlor—U'iB  Exctrllencr  Georob  William  Frbdbriok,  Earl  of  Clarbmdon,  KG. 

K.C'  B    I»r(l-Lirutriiaiil  oi  Ireland. 
Viee'Chancellor—Tht  Rl.  Uuu.  Mazii-re  Brady,  Lurd  High  Chaucellor  of  IreUod. 

Thb  Sbmatb. 


Hit  Grace  Richanl.  Archbiahop  of  Dublin. 

The  MoMr  Krvercud  Arclibi»hoii  DHiitei  Mur- 
ray. DD. 

The  R:glit  Honorable  William,  Earl  ofRosse. 
K.P. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomaa  Baron  Mont- 
ragte,  of  Brandon. 

The  Rictit  Honorable  Francin  Blackbume, 
I<ord  Chief  Jiim  cr  nf  the  Queen'a  Bench. 

Th^  Right  HonorHbie  Thomiw  Berry  Cuiiaclc 
Smith,  M:l^t<■r  of  the  Ri>lli^ 

The  Right  Honorable  Uavid  Richard  Pigot. 
Lord  Chief  Barou  of  the  Eichequrr. 


The  Right  Ilonomble  Tliomaa  Wjm. 

rtir  Piiiilip  Crampion,  Bart. 

The  Preaideut  of  the  Queen'a  College,  Bel- 
faiir,  for  the  time  beini;. 

The  President  of  the  Queen'a  College,  Cork, 
for  the  time  being. 

Ttie  President  of  the  Queen'a  College,  Gal- 
way,  for  the  time  Ik'Ing. 

Richard  (Sriffith.  LL.  D. 

Domiuic  John  Corrigan.  MD. 

Captain  Thomas  Askew  Larcom,  R.B. 

Jameri  Gibsiin.  E«q  ,  Barrister-at-lAW. 

iS'eeFerory— Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


BTATirfBS.   BT-LaW8.  AND   RbOULATIOHB. 

Tlie  Queen's  University,  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  ]5th  August,  1S60,  has  its  seat,  mod 
holds  its  meeting*,  in  the  Castle  vf  Dublin,  untd  further  order,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord-Llea- 
tenant. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  are  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Queen's  UniTenrity  in 
Ireland :  mav  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  as  a  commo.j  seal,  and  acquire  property  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  government  of  the  Universitr  vests  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Senate.  The  Chaocellor 
presides  over  its  meetinffs.aud  authenticates  its  acts. 

The  Benate  is  formed  of  the  three  Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  for  the  timebeinf, 
and  certain  other  persons  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual ;  in  all  not  to  exceed 
twentpr.  The  vice  presidents  of  colleger  may  exercise  the  functions  of  senators  in  the  abbence 
of  their  respective  presidents.  Five  members  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  quorum,  the  chair- 
man having  a  casting  vo'e 

A  vice-chancellor  is  to  be  elected  annua'ly  by  the  Senate,  and  when  his  election  is  approved 
of  by  the  L.ord  Lieutenant,  he  is  em|K)were<'l  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  Chancellor  iu  the 
abs^ncf  of  the  latter. 

The  S-naie.  in  the  absence  of  both  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  may  elect  a  chairman 
to  conduct  ordinary  business. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
dit^iatrh  of  business. 

The  Senate  hnve  full  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  and  regulations;  these  being 
approveil  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  seated  with  the  common  seal,  become  binding  upon 
the  Univers  ty. 

In  all  r^wes  not  provided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  act  in  such  muS 
ner  as  may  appear  best  culculatecl  to  promote  the  purposes  intended  by  the  Itniversity. 

Meetingii  of  the  Senate  8hall  be  convened  by  the  secretary  or  acting  secretary,  on  the 
authority  uf  the  Chancellor  ;  or.  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  of  the  chairman  of 
a  m>fetinx  of  (he  Senate,  elected  as  provided  in  the  charter. 

There  shall  be  staieij  meetings  on  the  7th  of  January  and  30th  of  June,  in  each  year,  or  on 
the  following  day.  when  either  i>f  these  days  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galwa^,  are  constituted  Colleges  of  the  Queen'a 
Univer»iiy,  and  their  professors  are  considered  professors  of  the  University. 

The  power  of  the  rniversity  Senate  over  the  Colleges  extends  only  to  the  regulation  of 
lUHlification  for  the  several  degrees. 

The  Queen  reKerves  to  herself  and  succeesors  the  office  of  Visitor,  with  power  to  i^ypolol 
MCbera  to  execute  the  duties. 
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The  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  in  required  to  report  unouallj  to  the  Lord-Lfeatenuik 
on  the  condition  and  proi^raa  ufthr  ITiiiventiMr. 

The  Chancellor  aiid  Seiiatt;  have  power  to  found  and  endow  acholarshipp,  prizea,  or  exhl* 
b:iioue,  tur  which  funiJa  may  be  supplied  by  grant  or  donat.ou,  undtr  such  regulaliona  at 
they  may  think  fit  to  make,  not  interfering  with  the  coursea  preacribed  for  acholara  of 
Queen'fi  Collegea,  or  lor  matriculation  therein. 

The  Queen  a  Umveraity  la  empowered  to  grant  degreea  in  atfa,  medicine,  or  lawa,  to 
8tudent«<  in  the  Queen'a  Colleirea  who  shall  have  completed  the  coursefi  of  eiiucatiun  pre> 
■cribed  bv  the  unJinancea.  Pt  raona  who  obtain  theae  degreea  ahall  be  poaaevafd  of  ail  right* 
aud  privileges  pertaining  to  aimilar  degreea  granted  by  other  univerfiitiet>  or  collegea 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  bv  fiptcial  grace,  graduattaot'  other  uai- 
▼ersitiew  to  similar  and  equal  detrreea  in  the  Queen'a  Cniveraity. 

All  degreea  KhiAll  be  graiited  ami  conferred  publicly  in  the  hall  of  the  Univentity. 

Al  ail  meeiingM  of  the  Senate  to  confer  degreea,  tlie  members  sIihII  appi-ar  in  the  full  robea 
they  may  be  entitled  to  wear  in  respect  of  any  degreea  they  may  liaveobiuuied,  or  nfflcea  they 
may  liuld.  Any  member  not  poASeaaed  of  a  degree  or  office,  to  wear  the  gown  ot  a  master 
of  arta. 

Caudidatea  for  degreea  ahall  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hooda 
of  tiie  degrees  (MUght. 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  8*^nale  by  the  presidents  of  their  colleges,  and  the  aecre* 
tary  having  certified  that  their  feea  have  been  paid,  and  that  they  havedulv  pa8^ef]  the  exam- 
iuers.  they  shall  sign  the  mil  of  the  UniverMty,  when  the  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chanceltor) 
■hall  admit  them  tu  degreea  in  the  following  manner : 

In  virtue  of  my  authority  as  Cliancellor  (or  Vice-Chanceifor)  I  admit  you  ( ) 

to  the  degree  of  ( ;. 

The  Cliancellor  (or  Vice-('hancellor)  sliall  then  proceed  to  present  publicly  any  exhibition 
or  meiial  whxli  avAy  have  been  awirdetl. 

Examiners  are  expected  to  attend  tlie  public  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  present  courses  of  btudy  required  by  the  University  are  pre&cribed  in  the  ordinanCM 
which  were  prepared  by  the  presiilenta  of  the  colleges,  approved  of  by  the  Lord'Lieuieuant. 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  its  finit  meetinga.  These  ordinancea  remain  in  force  until 
altered  by  the  Senate :  such  alterations  to  l>e  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord -Lit  utenant. 

The  qualificationa  of  cand.datea  for  degreea  shall  be  examined  into  at  a  apecial  meeting  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  fill  up,  with  his  own  hand,  a  certificate  of  Itis  name,  birth* 
place,  age,  and  qualifications. 

All  certificates  of  camlidateM  to  be  aent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  days  before  examination. 

The  Senate  will  receive  certificates  of  medical  education  for  two-thirds  of  the  require^ 
couraes,  from  the  profeitisors  of  universities  and  chartered  bodit-s,  and  from  schools  and  IfQf* 
pitala,  which  have  sought  for  and  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  Senate:  but  it  is  ei>peutial 
that  one-third,  at  leant,  of  the  m^^iical  lectures  prescribed  in  the  course  for  the  degree  (^f  J|f.O.| 
be  attended  in  some  one  of  the  Queen'a  Collegea. 

Examinations  fur  drgrees.  siiii  for  ttcholarsh'pa  and  prizes,  shall  be  appointed  andjcjii^ectcd 
by  the  Senate,  who  sliali  elect  examinerx  annually. 

In  no  coae  shall  any  meml>er  of  the  Senate,  or  any  Vice-President  of  a  college  (lial|;/e  If)  bfi 
called  upon  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  member,)  be  elected  an  examiner. 

Themlaries  of  examiners  shall  commence  from  the  next  quarter-day  after  election, 

Examinations  shall  be  by  printed  paperw. 

Each  examiner  shall  be  preaeiit  during  the  whole  time  that  the  candidacies  are  engaged"  ia 
writing  answers  to  the  papers  set  by  him ;  but  if  a  paper  be  set  by  more  thtkH  (inf  examiner, 
the  presence  of  one  examiner  shall  be  deemed  sufficient ;  if,  from  unavoidable  i^tceasity,  any 
examiner  be  unable  to  attend,  the  secretary  shall  be  present 

Every  member  of  thr*  S4'iiate  shall  have  the  right  of  being  present  during  examinafiona,  but 
only  the  examiner  specially  appointed  to  conduct  examinations  shal/'^ve  the  right  to  put 
questions. 

No  candidates  shall  be  present  except  those  under  examination. 

The  examiners  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  re«>ult  of  their  exaijnin^tion,  and  shall  deliver 
in  at  the  same  time,  in  nealed  packets,  the  answers  to  the  examination  pap«rei  of  the  classes 
which  they  have  severally  examined. 

The  amount  of  fees  to  be  pa;d  on  the  granting  of  degrees  ahall  be  direcird  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ford's  CommufSionersof  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

For  the  present,  the  fee  on  the  degree  of  M.D.  has  been  fixe^  at  C,  and  the  fee  on  the  diploma 
of  affriciiiture,  at  21.    Fees  on  other  degrees  are  not  yet  settle^. 

The  fees  are  to  be  carried  to  the  general  fund. 

Accounta  of  inrome  and  expenditure  of  the  Univeraitv  sha,!!  once  io  each  year  be  submitted 
to  the  treasury,  subject  to  sucn  audit  aa  may  be  dTecteo. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  appointed  treasurer. 

Payments  shall  be  made  by  drafts  signed  by  the  Oh^npellor  or  Vice-Chancelior,  counter^ 
signed  by  the  secretary. 

Although  much  clamor  has  been  mised  against  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
because,  in  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  in  religious  matters,  tlie 
British  Parliament  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  libera) 
education,  the  special  purpose  and  profession  of  lyhicb  is  to  communicate 
instruction  in  certain  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  classes  which 
may  be  composed  of  young  people  belonging  Ux  various  religious  denoiD 
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inations,  we  believe  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm,  or  distrust,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  students  who  may  resort  to 
tliem.  On  the  other  hand,  securities  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
and  conservative  than  exist  in  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
empire,  which  are  open  to  otlier  than  students  of  one  religious  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  tlie  Estab- 
lished Church;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  let\  without 
any  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  tliat  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  have  urged  most  clamorously;  and  no  non-con- 
formist community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strongest  and,  to  all  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
of  the  most  oiTensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  superintendence  of  tlie  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  excluaiveness,  combined 
with  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universities  are 
attended  by  members  of  all  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  London,  tiiere  is  the  same  freedom  of  adraia- 
sion  for  students  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
same  entire  absence  of  religious  superintendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow ;  and  no  religious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
University  College. 

In  the  first  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
ing into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  that,  in  hw 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties 
connected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement,  either  derogatory  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  rell^ 
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iouB  convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  ciase  or  audience.  And  it  i«  en- 
acted, that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respect  violate  this  engagement,  he  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  College  Council,  where,  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  so  transgressed,  he  shall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president ;  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
titiou  of  said  or  similar  ofiense,  the  president  shall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  office.  The  appointments  of  the  professors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
which  comprises  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  such  as  is  enforced  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  with  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produced  by  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relatbn 
or  friend  to  whose  care  a  student  is  committed  must  in  all  cases  formally 
accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  hit 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
boarding-houses  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churches, 
'^  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statutes  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following :  "  1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians ;  2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  boarding-ho«se  in  which  he  may  reside." 
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about  2,900  students,  Ireland  had  but  one,  and  even  this  one  was,  from  its 
constitution,  not  available  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  result  was,  that  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Roman  CathoUcs  iu  Ireland,  about  100  were  receiving  an 
university  education. 

In  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evil  thus  distinctly  recognized,  three  courses 
were  0{)ened  to  the  legislature.  It  might  have  opened  the  emoluments  of  Trin- 
ity C4>llege,  Dublin,  to  all  classes  of  the  population  without  religious  distinction ; 
or  again,  it  might  have  founded  colleges  for  the  several  religious  conuuui*itiefl 
which  divide  the  country  amongst  them ;  lastly,  it  had  the  alternative  of  estab- 
lishing colleges  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious  equality — colleges  which 
should  give  combined  secular  instruction,  and  which,  whilst  tliey  afforded 
facilities  to  the  various  ministers  of  the  Christian  faith  to  teach  their  res^K.'Ctive 
flocks,  should  steadily  repudiate  all  interference,  positive  or  negative,  with  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  their  students. 

To  the  tirst  two  courses  there  were  insuperable  objections.  Trinity  College 
was  a  Protestant  foundation,  endowed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protostant 
&ith,  and  more  especially  designed  as  a  nursery  for  the  clergy  pf  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  The  attempt  to  open  its  emoluments  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  not  to  speak  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  to  the 
sentiment  of  property,  would  have  called  forth  such  a  storm  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing as  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  impracticable. 

Not  only  was  the  combined  system  alone  tenable  in  theory,  but  its  proiiigious 
growth  had  shown  its  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  mainly  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Government 
in  its  favor.  They  are  the  crown  of  an  edifice  designed  on  the  plan  of  religious 
equality,  and  which  must  not  have  it^  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  heterogeneous  to  its  great  idea. 

The  first  criterion  of  the  success  of  tlie  Colleges  is,  of  course,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  them.  On  referring  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Queen's 
University,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  students  who  had  entered  tlie 
Queen's  Colleges  from  the  first  session  in  1849-50  to  March  1859,  amounted  to 
1786,  of  whom  1,265  were  matriculated,  521  non-matriculated — that  is,  students 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  the 
subjects  included  in  the  university  curriculum,  but  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction which  they  may  select 

The  only  sure  method  of  determining  the  question  of  failure  or  success  is  by 
comparison  vrith  some  institution,  the  position  of  which  is  unchallenged.  We 
will  take  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Tiie  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  years  mentioned  above  was  2,745.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
the  average  annual  entrances  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
fears  is  as  178  to  274.  Such  an  average,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadily  increasing.  Thus  in  the 
year  1858-59,  196  new  students  entered,  while  m  1859-60,  the  number  amounts 
to  207. 

If  failure  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  bo  said  that  tiiey  have  failed  in  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  the  youth  of  the  various  religious  persuasions.  In  the  ten 
years,  1849-59,  the  three  great  religious  communities,  which  make  up  tlic  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  thus  represented  among  the  matriculated  students: — 

Establislied  Church, 426 

Roti^iu  Catholics, 445 

Presbyterians, 343 

While  the  297  students,  who  have  entered  this  year,  as  thus  distributed*.^ 

Established  Church, 60 

Roman  Catholics, 69 

Presbyterians, 59 

Other  denominations, 19 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  these  numbers  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  case  head  tlie  list 
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Pflssing  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  on  thii 
score  bat  little  needs  be  said  on  their  behalf.  The  competence  of  the  profesvorh 
has,  we  beheve,  never  been  questioned,  any  more  than  their  zeal,  nut  only  in 
maintaining  the  existing  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
point  which  the  circumstance's  of  the  country  admit.  Nor  have  their  exertions 
l>een  unrewarded.  Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "  the  best  the  most  liberal,  the  most  tinished  education, 
which  the  country'  provides;"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  set  will  show 
that  the  examiners  have  not  wilhngly  let  them  fall  below  this  standard.  The 
examinations  are  in  effect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  univer- 
sities candidates  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  dose  of  their  undergraduate 
course  are  subjected.  They  supply,  therefore,  a  fair  criterion  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  universities  bring  inio  con- 
course the  youth  of  their  affiliated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  into 
a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.  It  is,  then,  with  just 
prido  that  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  competition, 
looking  merely  to  the  number  ot'  plai.*es  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  If,  however,  we  regard  the 
quality  of  the  answering,  the  result  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. In  the  only  years  in  which  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
conflict,  the  average  answering  of  the  successful  candidates  from  each  stood  aF 
follows: — 

1856.  1857.  1859. 

Oxford, 1,948  1,982  2.103 

Cambridge, 2,062  2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,082  2,139 

Queen's  University, 1,956  2,261  2,160 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity stood  first,  in  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list  This  is  sufficiently 
striking,  but  we  can  not  forlx'ar  commemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained i)y  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  away  at  this 
examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
of  twelve  vacant  places.  So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  countr)' :  no  less  important  has  l)een  their  indirect  influence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ten  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Nor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  revolutionized; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professorial  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  n.'habilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Can  we 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  this  refonning  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  in  the  liberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  recognition  which  the  ancient  University  of  Ire- 
land has  given  to  her  youthful  sister.  Elsewhere  the  recognition  has  been,  if 
not  more  obviou.s,  more  avowed.  In  the  year  1855,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University  received  a  letter  from  the  Regius  Proft^ssor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  which,  after  requesting  copies  of  the  University  Examination 
Papers,  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  '*  that 
I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  adds — "  But  it  u-  not 
only  in  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.  The 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  defy  all 
opposition." 

3.  Through  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretched  condition  of  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland.  *  *  Universities  without  schools  are  but  castles  in  the 
air. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Queen^s  University,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring 
degrees  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  have  the  gratiBinition  of  being  able  to  nnnoanoe  that  the  number  of  the  8tu«U'nta 
who  have  paswed  onr  several  examinations  for  the  current  year  exceeils  that  of 
tliose  so  distinguished  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  is  very  much  in  advance  of 
tliut  of  183*J,  the  largest  ftirnier  number,  that  of  the  year  1858,  having  been 
•evHuty-six,  while  that  of  18G0  amounts  to  eighty,  and  in  which  I  find  an  incieaae 
of  twenty-two  over  the  number  in  tlie  past  year. 

The  total  numher  of  those  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  candidates  for  examin- 
ation at  this  period  was  somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  Uiiiiy-two,  but 
of  these  a  considerahle  number  failed  to  prc*8ent  themselves  before  the  examiners, 
and  a  few — nine  in  all — alth<»ugh  c«)ming  forwanl  for  examination,  have  not  been 
found  by  the  examiners  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  I  trust  that  on  a  future  (XH-a- 
sion  they  will  appear  before  us  with  iar  bi^tttT  success.  In  addition  to  the  sat^s- 
fiict-on  derived  from  this  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidat<'S,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standaid  of  qualifica- 
tion being  evinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  competed  for  special  lionorv  as  by 
the  entire  class  of  successful  students.  The  university  hon<irs,  consisting  of 
mi'dals  and  pecuniary  prizes,  have  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  studenta 
present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  Excellency  tlie  Lord- Lieutenant  has  been 
pleased  to  assent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  pi-rsonally  deliver  to 
the  successful  candidates  those  gratifying  evidences  of  their  abilities  and  industry. 
Six  graduates  of  other  univenities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  cor- 
responding d^rees  in  this,  which  will  accordingly  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
is  only  eight  years  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen*s  University 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  in  this  hall.  In  the  colleges  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students,  including  those  of  the  current  collegiate  year,  has  amounted 
to  one  thousand  f<>ur  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  the  number  of  students  who 
have  not  matriculated,  but  who  have  resorted  to  the  colleges  for  instruction  in 
variouD  branches  of  knowledge,  has  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  thousand  individuals  have  entered  either  as  niatnculated  or  non-matricu- 
lated students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the  num- 
bers attending  the  suptrHor  classes  in  the  colleges  in  this  year  is  five  hundred  and 
forty -six.  In  the  University  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  us  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ninety- 
three  ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty-two.  We  have  granted  to  two  the 
d  'gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  ta  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  faculty.  The 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  graduates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  c^  the  University,  while  our  minor  distinctions  of 
diplomas  in  engineering,  law,  and  agriculture,  have  b(*en  conferred  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community — perhaps  I  must  rather,  though  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  prominent 
of  their  differences,  that  which  arises  from  the  varying  forms  of  religious  worshi|>— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  idl  the  classes  into  which,  in  this 
particular,  our  pr>pulati<in  stands  divided.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Roman  Cat  hoi. cs,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wi>sleyans,  the  Covenanters,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Seceders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  friends — all  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  relative  numbers  in  eac>h  locality, 
have  had,  and  luive,  their  repri'sentativcs  in  this  common  body  of  associated  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  general  benefit  of  our  oollegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  freely  offered  to  all  clasNs  of  our  fellow-aubjeoti,  have  by  all  been  thin 
freely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 
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Austria  has  a  system*  of  education  wliich,  from  the  village  school  to  the 
university,  is  gratuitously  open  to  all,  and  wiiich,  in  all  its  dopartnients,  ii 
based  on  religion,  and  governed  and  molded  by  the  State.  It.s  univorH:dity 
is  rtecured  not  by  direct  compulsion,  as  in  Prus**iii,  but  by  enactment .<>  whion 
render  a  certificate  of  school  attendjince  and  educational  proficiency  neces- 
sary to  exerciHi»  a  tnule,  or  be  employed  as  a  workm  in,t  to  eng.'ge  in  tho 
service  of  the  State  in  any  cap  icity,  or  to  be  marrieii.  Besides  this,  i(  U  made 
the  interest  of  the  wealthy  landholders  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  tenants  and  the  poor,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  sup|)orl  uf 
tile  pinper  population. 

All  the  insiituiions  for  education  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  or 
Council  (the  Ilof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  nj>- 
^  pointed  by  the  crown,  and  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  placed  in  18  iS.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints lit^ainst  these  institutions ;  snggest  and  prep  ire  plans  of  improve- 
ment,  nnd  counsel  the  crown  in  all  m  liters  referrei  to  them.  Under  them 
is  a  graduated  system  of'  superintendence,  to  be  exen-ir^ed  jointly,  by  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  empire. 
Tne  bishop  and  his  consistory,  jointly  wiLh  the  landestelle,  has  charge  of  all 
tlie  scholastic  institutions  of  tfie diocese  ;  the  rur  d  dean,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
sumt,  of  those  of  a  district;  the  pirochial  incumbent,  and  the  civil  commis- 
sary, those  of  a  parish.  This  general  arrangement  Ikih  reference  to  tho 
Catholic  e.st:iblishment ;  but  the  propi'.r  authorities  of  the  Protestant,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  churches  are  substituted  for  those  of  tiie  Catholic,  for  all  that 
regards  the  members  of  their  several  communions. 

There  are  six  classes  of  schools  subjected  to  the  superinlendence  of  the 
education-board;  namely,  the  popul.ir,  the  gymnasial,  the  philosophical,  tho 
medico-chirurgical,  the  juridical,  and  the  theological.  The  four  last  of  these 
form  separately  the  objects  of  various  special  institutions;  and,  combined 
to^erher,  they  constitute  the  four  f  iculties  of  the  universities. 

rile  gymnasium  is  the  school  for  classic;il  le;irning,  mathematics,  and  ele- 
menrary  philosophy. 

The  popular  schools  comprehend  the  establishments  of  various  degrees, 
in  which  instruction  is  imparted  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  those  whose 
station  in  life  does  not  tit  them  for  the  study  of  the  learned  langmiges.  The 
lowest  of  these  are  the  volks-scliuUrL,  or,  as  they  are  otlen  termed,  the  trivial 
or  tli^  G<?rman  schools,  established,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in  every 
district  or  parish  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  religion 

*  The  roUowing  aoouuiit  of  the  ocluculiooal  syvtem  of  AiutrU  !•  al>ridgeil  nuUaly  IVuin  Tom* 
bniri  Aufltfia. 

f  Tiirnbull  nu^ntion^t  nn  instnnoe  of  a  Innri^  muiiuTncturer  in  Boliemla,  who  was  fluod  Ibr 
{fluylntf  a  wurkuiuu  nut  pruvideU  with  thu  rcquulie  oi^rtillciaiM  of  uducutioo. 
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and  inoni1in%  rending,  writing,  and  accounts.  In  the  larger  places  are  also 
numerous  ujiper  schtM)l8,  havptschidai,  wherein  a  somewhat  more  extended 
education  irt  ^iven,  for  persons  designiKl  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  other 
simil.-ir  pursuiis.  Thew  have  an  upper  class  called  Wiederholungs-srchulen, 
Dr  Repciilion  iSchools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geom- 
etry, i.nd  geography,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  Normal  School  for  ic^aheia 
in  tlie  volk.s-schulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  al^o  commercial  academies, 
termed  rvalschnlen^  in  which  are  comprised  two  divit-ions  of  scholars;  the 
one  generiil.  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  histor\' ;  the 
other  8{K^'i::l,  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teacliers  in  book-keeping  and  the 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  history  and  rural  econo- 
ny  for  tllo^e  intended  for  agricultural  life,  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages, especL'illy  English.  French,  and  Italiim,  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  ro/ks-schiilen  girls  are  taught,  except  in  rare 
instances  in  separate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  feuiales  there  are  distinct  establishments  corres]>onding  with  the  haiipU 
schulfn  and  real-schulen  of  the  boys,  many  of  them  managed  and  directed 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  especially  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educjition.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  both  sexes, 
are  also  in  some  parts  colnbined  with  these  more  general  educational  insti- 
tutions :  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  tlieir  being 
very  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  popular 
schools.  The  next  above  these  are  the  syxnnasial;  of  which  there  are  one, 
or  two,  or  several,  in  eaich  district,  accoraing  to  the  extent  of  it«  population. 
The  pupils  of  the  g\'nmasium  are  divided  into  si'veral  classes:  the  eiirlier 
ones  are  tjiutrht  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  added,  for  the  more 
advanced  classes — partly  as  perfect  courses  at  the  g)'mnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  the  higher  in.struction  in  the  same  branches  at  the  lyceum 
or  university — general  history  (and  especially  that  of  Austria),  classical  lit- 
erature,  Greek  philology,  ajsthetics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Above  the  gymna- 
sium are  the  eight  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  I'adua,  Pavia,  Leml)er^, 
Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Innspruck  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders — ^those  of  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Piuiuji,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  all  thp  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy :  the  others  have  a 
smaller  number — as,  for  inst^ince,  Gratz,  which  has  out  three,  having  no  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  which  has  only  two.  In  further  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  are  estab- 
lished, either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  university,  in  the  Italiiii: 
and  Oriental  langmiges,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistry 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincLil  capitals,  where  no  univer'-.ity  exists  (in  such 
towns,  for  instance,  as  Linz,  Layoach,  Klagenfurt,  &c.),  there  is  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Lyceum^  which  answers  the  purpose*  of  a  minor  uni- 
versity ;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  tht 
four  (^acuities,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  cfe_j tw  wmnot,  in- 
deed, be  taken  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties ;  but  certificates  may 
be  there  obtiiined,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universities, 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  where  certificates  are  required,  and  for  youths 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  Joes  to 
the  highest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philosophy,  answers  every 
pur)>ose  of  general  educ4ition.  Of  these  lyceums,  there  are,  in  the  empire, 
twenty-three  under  Roman  Catholic  direction;  besides  eJe^cr  Prctef.t&Dt, 
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Lutheran  or  ColvinUt,  and  one  UnitaHan.  For  the  instniction  of  the  He- 
brew siihjcL'U  there  ure  gymiicUiiuiDs  and  other  AchooU,  wherein  the  4.ime 
books  lire  re.id  as  in  the  general  estiblishment^  of  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewish  are  substituted  for  those  of  Christi.iu  theology.  In 
special  braiichos  of  knowledge,  the  government  estiblishments  are  very  nu- 
merous :  niudical  and  surgical  academies,  clerical  academies,  polytechnic 
sc.iools,  military  in.4litutions  in  all  branches,  and  a  college  for  the  E:istem 
laagu.iges,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  are  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incum- 
bent, WHO.  wi.h  a  view  to  this  duty,  is  bound  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  schohistic  management,  or, 
as  ii  is  termcti  in  the  l.uigu:ige  of  the  edicts,  the  science  of  jMBrlagti^y,  He  is 
required,  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
chise the  pupils,  and  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction :  the  parish  or 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  CJirrl-ige  for  that  purpo;.-it^,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  di>>tant  from  his  residence.  He  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without,  which  no 
pupil  can  pass  from  the  popular  school  to  the  gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  sUite  of  the 
schools,  both  to  his  spiritual  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt;  to  urge  on  pa^ 
rents  the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring ;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and  clothes  (so  fir  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  contribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
different  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  cate- 
chization  is  confined  to  the  hist  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance, during  which  hour  the  non-Komanists  are  dinmissed,  to  receive  instruc- 
tion elsewliere  from  their  respective  pastors;  but  where  the  number*  of 
n-jn-Roinani->ts  is  sulliciently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persua-ion,  wliatever  it  may  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  as,  in  the  irenenil  schools  are  imposed  on  the  parish  priest.  To  min- 
i-tters  of  all  professions  aa  equal  recour-e  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  to  the  jiid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisiimt.  If 
the  8<.^hools  l>e  too  dist;int  or  too  numerous  for  he  proper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
bePro.estant,  by  the  provinciiU  superintendent;  and,  for  the  visitors  of  all 
denominations,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  by  the  public. 
Except  iti  the  points  above  enumerated,  the  pirochial  minister  has  no  power 
to  act,  but  only  to  report:  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  reports  to  the 
kreisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  te;ichers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  tlie  inspector  of  the  di»- 
trict. 

Tiie  tc:ichers  at  all  the  popular  schools  are  required  to  produce  testimo- 
nials from  the  Normal  School  at  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistory,  or  from  the  provincial 
cliief  of  any  siK-cial  religions  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  but  re<{uire 
ill  all  c  ises  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  They  are  provided  with 
residences  attached  to  the  schools  together  wiih  fixed  stipends  during  good 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowed  supeninnuation  pensions  which, 
if  they  shall  h  ive  ser\ed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  nge. 

£  ich  district  has  an  aufseher,  or  inspector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benefices  therein),  who  compiles  detailed 
statements  on  every  point  connected  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supe- 
rior, and  for  the  kreisamt.  Once  a  year  he  miUces  a  tour  of  piTsonal  inspec- 
tioo,  exaininew  tiie  pupilsi  iUtribtttes  rewardi  to  the  belt  ichoUnj  ud  supeiw 
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• 

uire  of  the  parishioners,  or  the  inluibiUints  of  the  district  petitioningr,  th;it 
y  shall  bind  ihoniselves  by  voluntary  assessment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
lion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  Afier  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  the 
'a«her  and  the  kreisi^imt,  it  depends  on  the  laiuirstelle  to  issue  the  decree 
t  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  bein^  done,  tiie  law  then  provides  for  its 
ituitoas  erection  and  completion.  Tlie  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  gnint 
:  land  and  the  materials;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la- 
';.and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up;  all 
Mequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  bnildings  for  temporary  acconi- 
dation,  being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 
Motwithstanding,  however,  these  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 
vfM  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  possess 
gfe  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
K>lutely  confined  to  public  institutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  cities,  many 
jdeoiic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 
our  public  schools ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
B  mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
ier  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
Mies  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nummary  of  the  system  of  prmiary  schools 
Austria,  we  present  a  lew  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
i  and  schools.  The  law  requires  tliat  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
er,  must  take  care — 

1.  That  hisdiBtrict  is  supplied  with  SBufficient  number  of  school- buildings;  and 
this  end,  he  is  einpowerc-d,  in  conjunctiun  with  the  village  or  town  inaglBtratcs, 

levy  a  lifchool-rate  upon  the  hoUHeholders  of  his  dibtrici. 

2.  That  all  the  new  schoi)! -buildings,  which  are  erected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
triot,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noiHy  workf<hops,  or  any 
amp  or  bad  smells ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plans,  which 
b*e  been  prescribed  by  government ;  that  the  class-room^  are  well  provided 
ii  desks,  forms,  writing-boards,  maps,  and  all  necexsary  school  apparatus. 

3.  That  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  white 
shed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

&.  That  a  fCLwd  and  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and  their  fiuni- 
I,  and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  tlieir  use. 
3.  That  the  cure  of  each  parish  regularly  inspects  his  school ;  that  he  watches 
'  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
snUy  ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  his  counsi.1,  advice,  and  assistance. 
y  That  the  parishioners  send  all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  that  they  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
ular  manner. 

'.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  regular  school  at- 
lance,  in  supporting  the  teachers,  and  in  protecting  them  from  the  least  disre- 
)tfiil  treatment. 

•  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
'lot  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates  :  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
ired  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
Iry  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Vienna. 

K  these  means  the  government  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
«uid  progntss  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
^cints  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  require  assistance  ;  of  the  results 
-r^ieular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  the  remotest  provinces ;  and  of 
^tnal  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  not  attended  the  classes 
i^ufllicient  regularity. 

^cli  inspector  must  vjsit  ail  the  primary  schools  m  his  district  at 

^nce  every  year. 

r->  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  divide  all  the  schools  in  his  district  into  two 
mnd  to  visit  one  of  these  in  the  latter  part  of  one  year,  and  in  the  early  part 
'    «uooeediug  year,  so  as  to  see  each  aoho<>l  in  spring  and  winter  alternately. 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teAchers;  most  especially  enforcinsf  the 
rule,  that  those  books  only  shflll  be  used,  and  those  instructions  only  be 
pivoii,  which  have  been  commanded  by  imperial  edict.  Above  these  district 
inspectorjs  each  diocese  has  a  higher  officer,  under  the  name  of  aheravfieher^ 
or  inspi'ctor-<^eiienil,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  Ls  in  must  C'lses  a 
miMnbcr  of  the  catiiednil  chapter.  His  super\'ision  extends  not  to  tlie  vdk^ 
schuUiii  only,  but  aNo  to  the  real  and  the  hauptschvlen ;  and  for  these  pur- 
po8<'s  hi'  is  tljo  dhtrict'inspector  for  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  inspect' 
or-general  for  the  whole  uiocese.  He  is  the  officiiil  referee,  whose  opinion 
the  consistory  are  bound  to  demand  in  every  exercise  of  their  educational 
functions,  and  by  whom  they  are  in  fact  principally  fruided:  smce  every 
matter  wIuTcin  their  sentiments  may  not  agree  with  his,  must  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certities  teachers  for 
appoiiituient  by  the  consistory ;  receives  <|unrterly  statements  in  all  details 
from  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  embodies  them  into  general  reports, 
for  the  landestelle  and  the  crown;  finally,  as  super\'isor  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, he  examines  candidates  for  orders,  and  novices  for  monastic  vows, 
and  gnmts  certain  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  are  iudispensjible  for 
their  admission. 

To  the  e^tisropal  consislories,  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  the 
general  sui>ervi>ion  of  all  the  scholastic  concerns  of  the  di(H*ese,  the  regu- 
Ltions  of  matters  of  di.>«cipline,  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  the 
invest itjfiit ion  of  delinquencies.  It  is  a  pr'rt  of  their  functions  to  order  the 
erection  of  s^'hools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sickness  or  in  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans, 
when  entitled  to  them;  but  in  these  pi»uits,  as  in  all  others  which  involve 
any  exercise  {»f  real  authority,  patronage,  or  influence,  their  acts  are  invalid 
with(»ut  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  non- 
Romanist  cree<ls,  these  respective  functions  are  discharged  in  their  sevenil 
gRidations  by  officers  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Protestant  seniftrs  and 
suye.riiiUnnkiitv  are  the  district-inspectors  and  the  provincial  inspectorn-gen- 
eral  for  their  respective  communities;  and  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
consistories  are  transferred  to  the  central  Cahinistic  and  Lutheran  consist- 
ories at  Vlennju 

The  Mcliools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logiciil  Seminary,  and  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  schools, 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  ami  his  consistory; 
but  these  depend  more  irnmiKiiately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vienna. 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  din»ctor,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  man- 
agement, in  point  both  of  disiMpline  and  instniction,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  v.arious  professors  and 
teachers  are  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  hindestelle,  or  the  educa- 
tional board:  the  s:ime  disi'riminating  pr(.H.*autions  being  adopted  as  at  the 
popular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  non- 
Romish  cree<ls.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  brsuiches  of  education, 
the  pufMls  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorized  visitors; 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  fromT  the  testimonials 
which  e-ich  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct,  and  also  as  to  religious 
kno\vle<ige  from  the  minister  of  his  communion,  the  director  forms  tlie  re- 
port >»  which  are  furnished  to  the  government 

For  the  erection  oi  fMtpular  schools,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  in- 
sure their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Ahhough  no  ordinances  com- 
|K'l  education,  yet  the  hiducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
bclM)ols  of  this  description  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigated  by  the  spiritual  and 
civil  authorities ;  and,  indeed,  so  urgent  have  of  late  years  been  applications 
to  tliis  effect,  that  it  has  become  a  usual,  although  not  universal  practice,  to 
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require  of  the  parishioners,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  petitioning,  that 
tlu-y  shiill  bind  themselves  by  voluntary  jissessment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  Afier  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  the 
auiV>«her  and  the  kreisymt,  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  decree 
that  tile  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  law  then  provides  for  its 
gratuitous  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  grant 
the  land  and  the  materials ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la- 
bor ;  and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up ;  all 
subsequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom- 
modation, being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  possess 
large  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
absolutely  confined  to  public  institutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  cities,  many 
academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 
of  our  public  schools  :  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
fore mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  system  of  prmiary  schools 
in  Austria,  we  present  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  schools.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
seer, must  take  care — 

1.  That  hi!»  district  i»  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  school-buildings ;  and 
for  this  end,  he  is  empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  village  or  town  magistrates, 
to  levy  a  school-rate  up4)n  the  householders  of  his  dtbtrict. 

2.  That  all  the  new  school-buildings,  which  are  erected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
district,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noisy  workshops,  or  any 
swamp  or  bad  smells ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plans,  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  government ;  that  the  class-rtKuiis  are  well  provided 
with  desiks,  forms,  writing-bitards,  maps,  and  all  necessary  school  apparatus. 

3.  That  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  white 
washed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

4.  That  a  s^ood  and  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and  their  fiuni- 
lies,  and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  tlieir  use. 

5.  That  the  cure  of  each  parish  r^ularly  inspects  bis  school ;  that  he  watches 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  his  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance. 

6.  That  the  parishioners  send  all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
BIX  and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  that  they  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
regular  manner. 

7.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  r^nlar  school  at- 
tendance, in  supporting  the  teachers,  and  in  protecting  them  from  the  least  disre- 
spectful treatment. 

8.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
district  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates  ;  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
required  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
country  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Vienna. 

By  these  means  the  governnient  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
state  and  prepress  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  require  assbtance  ;  of  t)ie  results 
of  particular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  the  remotest  provinces;  and  of 
the  actual  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  not  attended  the  classes 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

Each  inspector  must  visit  all  the  primary  schools  m  his  district  at 

least  once  every  year. 

For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  divide  all  the  schools  in  his  district  into  two 
parts,  and  t4)  visit  one  of  thi'se  in  the  latter  part  of  one  year,  and  in  the  early  part 
if  the  suooeediug  yeaTi  so  as  to  see  each  sobool  in  spring  and  winter  alternately. 
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The  overseer  is  required  to  give  public  notice  some  time  previously  <if  his  inteii 
tion  to  visit  any  school,  and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  will  publicly  eiainine  it. 

The  law  requires  the  parochial  magistrates,  the  religious  minister,  tw  whose  sect 
the  school  belongs,  and  a  committee  of  the  householder  of  the  parish,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  examination,  and  impose  a  penalty  on  any  of  those  persons,  who  afaseati 
himself  without  satisfitctory  excuse.  The  overseer  is  required  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  absentees,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  may  be  informed,  and  may 
impose  a  l^al  fine  to  which  their  absence  renders  them  liable. 

The  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  give  all  his  children  notice  of  the  day,  on 
which  the  examination  will  take  place,  and  to  order  them  all  to  attend  at  a  certain 
hour.  He  is  also  required  to  bring  the  book,  in  which  the  daily  absentees  are 
marked  down,  the  copy-books  and  exercises  of  the  scholars,  the  monthly  register 
of  the  way,  in  which  each  child  has  attended  to  his  work,  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress the  claurees  have  made  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction,  and  any  notes  or 
observations  he  may  have  made  in  his  note-book  for  the  inspector.  These  several 
documents  are  laid  before  the  overseer  at  the  public  examination,  and  are  examined 
by  him.  The  knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  stimulates  both  scholars  and 
teachers,  as  each  is  as  unwilling  to  be  reproved  for  carelessness  or  incompetency, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  be  praised  for  industry  and  skill 

The  law  next  directs  each  overseer — 

1 .  To^xamine  what  character  the  teacher  has  borne  in  his  neighborhood  ;  how 
he  acts  toward  his  scholars,  and  toward  those  who  live  about  him  ;  whether  he 
teaches  skillfully  or  not ;  what  methods  of  teaching  he  pursues ;  whether  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  zealous  in  his  work,  and  whether  he  continues  to  aim  at  self-im- 
provement 

2.  To  examine  the  registers  of  the  school,  and  to  observe,  how  often  each  child 
has  been  absent  from  the  classes  ;  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  children  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  play-ground,  the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  questions  pnt 
to  them,  their  demeanor  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  their  appearance, 
cFeauliness,  and  the  state  of  their  healtli. 

3.  To  observe  what  interest  the  parishioners  and  parents  take  in  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  ediltation  of  their  children  ;  how  far  they  assist  the  teacher  to 
secure  a  regular  attendance ;  what  excuses  they  generally  make  for  the  occasional 
absences  of  their  children ;  with  what  degree  of  respect  they  treat  the  teachers ; 
and  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  school-pence  regularly. 

4.  To  observe  the  state  of  the  school-buildings,  whether  they  are  built  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reasonable  plan ;  whether  the  class-rooms 
are  dry  and  light ;  whether  they  are  furnished  with  sufficient  school-apparatus ; 
and  whether  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption during  winter. 

5.  Whether  the  religious  ministers  of  the  sect,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  belongs,  visits  and  inspects  the  school-classes  often ;  whether  he  treats  the 
teachers  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner ;  whether  he  uses  his  influence  amonnf 
the  parents  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  whether  he  attempts  to 
diminish  any  little  misunderstandings  between  the  teachers  and  parishioners,  when 
any  such  arise. 

6.  Whether  the  civil  magistrates  are  strict  in  pnnltJiing  any  inf^raction  of  the 
school  regulations. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  require,  that  as  soon  as  the  overseer  has  examined  the 
lists,  &c.,  laid  before  him,  he  shall  commence  the  examination.  It  is  formally 
opened  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  speech.  After  this  the  overseer  examines  the  chil- 
dren, class  after  class,  beginning  with  the  first 

He  first  requires  the  children  to  read  aloud  something  selected  fVom  their 
school-books,  and  then  questions  them  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise. 

He  selects  some  particular  child  to  answer  each  question  he  asks,  and  does  not 
allow  the  whole  class  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  simultaneously,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  others. 

The  overseer  then  dictates  something  to  the  schpol,  and  requires  them  to  write 
fh>m  his  dictation.  The  scholars  are  then  made  to  write  a  copy,  and  are  afterward 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  mental  calculation. 

The  oTohieer  is  particularly  required  to  observe,  during  the  course  of  the  ezamii^ 
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ation,  whether  there  are  any  aoholars,  who  appear  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
teachers,  or  whether  the  instruotioD  has  been  bestowed  equally  upon  all. 

The  law  requires  the  overseer  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  to  read  aloud 
to  the  whole  meeting,  the  names  of  the  twelve  scholars,  who  in  his  opinion 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  their  studies,  or  who  have  evidently  been  the 
most  industrious ;  to  praise  them  publicly  for  their  industry  and  ability,  and  to  en- 
oourage  them  and  all  the  rest  o^  the  scholars  to  renewed  exertion. 

The  overseer  is  next  required  to  publicly  reprove  any  scholar,  who  has  been  very 
idle  or  negligent  in  his  studies,  or  in  his  attendance,  and  then  to  urge  the  children 
to  make  fresh  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  next  public  examination. 

After  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  overseer  orders  whatever  repairs  the 
school-building  stand  in  need  of,  and  whatever  books  and  apparatus  are  required 
for  the  class-rooms.  He  then  asks  the  parochial  magistrates  and  clergy  privately, 
if  they  have  any  &ult  to  find  with  the  teachers,  and  if  they  have,  he  examines 
into  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  acts  between  the  parties  as  impartial  judge.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teachers  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  parochial 
authorities,  they  state  it  to  the  overseer,  and  he,  after  examining  into  the  matter, 
decides  upon  it  as  an  arbitrator,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  need  to  point  out  how  these  visits  of  the  representative  of  the  central 
governments  stimulate  all  the  teachers,  children,  and  parishioners.  Each  is  afraid 
to  be  found  behindhand  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and^each  is  desirous  to 
merit  public  praise  for  his  efforts  and  success.  The  teacher  is  protected  from  neg- 
lect, insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  kept  under  a 
wholesome  check.  His  close  oonnccdon  with  the  emissary  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  gives  him  a  standing  among  his  neighbors,  and  covers  himself  and  his 
office  with  the  respect  of  the  people. 

The  law  respecting  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school  prescribes  as 
follows : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  school  must  be  a  person  of  good  sense,  having  a  good, 
dear  pronunciation,  good  health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

The  teacher  must  not  merely  understand  the  science  of  pedagogy,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  practice  it.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  having  obtained  his  diploma  ;  he  must  afterward  seek  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  able  and  scientific  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make 
and  note  down  observations  on  the  results  of  different  methods ;  he  must  not  feel 
ashamed  to  learn  from  other  teachers,  or  even  fW>m  his  own  assistants ;  and  he 
must  attend  to  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

He  must  be  careful  to  speak  clearly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  his 
*  class,  when  giving  instruction. 

He  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  any  of  his  scholars,  by  attending  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  more  clever  children. 

He  must  be  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scholars  obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet 
in  their  classes,  industrious,  modest,  dean,  and  polite. 

He  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teazing,  and  vexing 
of  one  scholar  by  another,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  school,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  frequent  going  out  of  the  dara-room,  careless  sitting  pos- 
tures, and  concealment  of  tne  hands. 

He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  loitering  in  coming  to 
school,  or  in  returning  home,  all  rough  handling  of  the  school-books,  loud  and  un- 
seemly shouting  and  screaming,  and  mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  &o. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  are  clean  ;  that  they  come  to  school  with 
dean  hands  and  faces,  with  cut  nails,  with  combed  hair,  and  with  tidy  clothes. 

He  must  warn  the  children  not  to  drink,  or  to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  ground, 
when  they  are  hot 

He  must  warn  the  children  against  eating  roots  or  berries,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  know,  and  ag»nst  pla3ring  near  deep  water,  or  in  public  streets. 

In  winter  he  must  take  care  that  the  children  shake  the  snow  from  thdr  clothes 
and  shoes  outside  the  school  d^r. 

He  munt  send  unhealthy  children  home  again,  and  prevent  them  mingling  with 
theoil)ers 
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He  most  take  care  that  the  school-room  is  kept  sufficiently  waim ;  that  it  ia  well 
aired  when  the  children  are  ont^  and  that  it  is  well  cleaned  every  second  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  scholars  industrious  and  obedient,  the  teacher  must  win 
the  respect  of  his  scholars  ;  ho  can  not  do  this  by  a  sullen,  angry  eonntenance,  or 
by  using  the  ruler,  or  by  making  a  noise  ;  but  by  evincing  knowledge  of  his  bum- 
ness,  by  command  over  himself,  and  by  a  manly,  sensible,  and  unchangetUfU 
behavior.  % 

If  the  teacher  leaves  his  class-room  often  in  the  day,  or  is  inattentive  or  careleaa 
in  his  manner  of  imparting  instruction,  or  is  lazy,  impatient,  or  irritable,  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  his  scholars  will  be  disorderly,  and  will  gain  little  or  no  good 
from  their  school  attendance. 

The  teacher  must  guard  against  the  extremes  of  both  kindness  and  harshness ; 
he  must  act  like  an  affectionate,  but  sensible  fiather ;  he  must  make  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of  mere  childish  carelessness,  and 
actual  sins;  he  must  never  employ  severe  punishments,  as  long  as  he  can  hope  to 
succeed  by  milder  means;  and  ho  must  avoid  any  thing  like  unfairness  in  hla 
praises  and  punishments. 

The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily  resorting  to  the  rod  ;  he  must  never 
box  a  child's  ears  ;  or  pull  or  pinch  them  ;  or  pnU  its  hair  ;  or  hit  him  on  the 
head,  or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other  instrument  of  punishment,  than  a  rod 
or  stick  ;  and  that*only  in  cases  of  great  faults.  Even  in  these  cases,  this  kind  cyf 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
overseer,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  their  presence. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and  friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  schol- 
ars;  if  he  is  obliged  to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  their  children,  he  must  do  it, 
without  showing  any  thing  like  personal  irritation  ;  he  most  never  send  his  com- 
plaints to  them  by  any  of  his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such  meana 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  excited. 

If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  speak  severely  to  any  one,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  his  children. 

The  teacher  must  not  engage  in  any  trade  or  bunncM ;  he  most  not  keep  a  shop, 
he  must  not  play  music  at  public  festivities,  and  he  must  avoid  all  companies  and 
places,  which  would  be  likely  to  throw  any  auspioioQ  on  kia  eharacter,  or  to 
injure  hla  reputatioo. 
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and  inonility,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  In  the  larger  places  are  also 
numerous  vpper  schtMils^  haupl-schrtlen,  wherein  a  somewhat  more  extendiKl 
education  in  given,  tor  persons  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  other 
similar  i)nrsui:8.  These  have  an  upper  class  called  VVi(Kierholung»*-schuleii, 
or  Repe'.iiiun  Schools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geom- 
etry, and  geography,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  Normal  School  for  leaclieia 
in  tlie  volks-si'hulen.  In  the  larger  towns  iire  also  commercial  academie-s 
termed  rcaUschuletu  m  which  are  comprised  two  divisions  of  schohirs:  the 
one  gener.-il.  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  history :  the 
other  spcH.'i;:l.  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teachers  in  book-keeping  and  the 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  history  and  rural  econo- 
ny  for  thoi-e  intended  for  agricultural  litis  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages, especiiilly  English,  French,  and  Italiiin,  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  xolka-schuhn  girls  are  taught,  except  in  rare 
instiinces,  in  septn'ate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  fcm:iles  there  are  distinct  establishments  corresiwnding  with  the  haupt' 
tchvlen  and  real-nchuUni  of  the  boys,  many  of  them  managed  and  directed 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  especially  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educiition.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  botli  sexes, 
ore  also  in  some  parts  cotubined  with  these  more  general  educ^itional  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  tlieir  beuig 
verj'  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  pffpul/ir 
Bchools.  The  next  above  these  are  the  ay\nna»ial;  of  which  there  are  one, 
or  two,  or  several,  in  Ciich  district,  accoraing  to  the  extent  of  its  population. 
Tlie  pupils  of  the  g}'mnasium  are  divide<l  into  si^veral  classes :  the  ciirlier 
ones  are  t:in<rht  in  religion,  moral  philosophy*  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  addinl,  for  the  more 
advanced  chmses — partly  as  pi>rfect  courses  at  the  gymnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  the  hi^-her  instruction  in  the  same  bninches  at  the  lyceum 
or  university — general  history  (and  especially  that  of  Austria),  classic^il  lit- 
erature, Greek  philolog)',  aisthetics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Above  the  gymna- 
sium are  the  eight  universiMes  of  Prague,  Vienuii,  I^idua,  Pa\in,  Lemberg, 
Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Innspruck  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders — those  of  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, P;uiua,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  all  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  others  hiive  a 
smaller  number — as,  for  instance,  Gnitz,  which  has  out  three,  having  no  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  which  has  only  two.  In  further  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  are  estab- 
lished,  either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  university,  in  the  ItalLin 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistry 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  capiuils,  where  no  univervity  exists  (in  such 
towns,  for  instance,  as  IJnz,  Laybach,  Klagenfurt^  &c.),  there  is  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Lyceum,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  minor  uni. 
versity ;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  the 
four  fiieulties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  deu^ree  cjinnot,  in- 
deed, be  taken  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties ;  but  certific^ites  may 
be  there  obtained,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universi:ies, 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  where  certificates  are  requtred,  and  for  youths 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  (loes  to 
the  highest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philos..phy,  answers  every 
purposi*  of  general  educ^ition.  Of  tliese  lyceums,  there  are,  in  the  empire, 
twenty-three  und««r  Roman  Catholic  iirec'tiou;  besides  eJe^cr  Prctest&nt, 
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Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  and  one  UnitiiHan.  For  the  inutruction  of  the  He- 
brew BubjecU  there  are  gymiLittiums  and  other  Hchools,  wherein  the  Hjme 
books  lire  re^id  us  in  the  <j;eiiertl  e.st:ibli.«ihuients  of  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewi<»h  are  substituted  for  those  of  Christian  theology.  In 
spoeial  branches  of  knowled^*,  tlie  (government  establishments  are  very  nu- 
merous: meiiic.ll  and  surg^cil  academies,  clerical  academies,  polytechnic 
ac.iools,  militjiry  in^^litutions  in  all  branches,  imd  a  college  for  the  Basteni 
laii)ni.«ires,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  are  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incum- 
bent, WHO.  wi.h  a  view  to  this  duly,  is  bound  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  schohistic  management,  or, 
as  ii  is  termed  in  the  l.mguage  of  the  edict-s,  the  science  of  jHcda^ogy,  He  is 
required,  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
chise the  pupils,  and  to  import  to  them  religious  instruction ;  the  pari*«h  or 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carrLige  for  that  purpo.ne,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  di^tjint  from  his  residence.  He  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without,  which  no 
pupil  can  pas.s  from  the  popular  school  to  the  gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  .statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  both  to  his  spiriiud  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt;  to  urge  on  pa- 
rents the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring ;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and  clothes  (so  fir  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  coniribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as,  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
ditferent  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  cate- 
chization  is  confined  to  the  bust  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance, during  which  hour  the  non-RonMuists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instruo- 
tioQ  elsewhere  from  their  respective  pastors ;  but  where  the  iminber*  of 
n-jU'Roinanists  is  sufficiently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persua-iion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ch«irged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  as,  in  the  (general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  p:irish  priest.  To  min- 
iicers  of  all  professions  a:i  equal  recourse  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreis;mit.  If 
the  schools  1h^  too  distant  or  too  numerous  for  he  proper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
be  Pro  estant,  by  the  provincial  superintendent ;  and,  for  the  visitors  of  all 
denomiiuitions,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  by  the  public. 
Except  in  the  points  above  enumertti^,  the  p  irochial  minister  has  no  power 
to  act,  but  only  to  report;  in  all  those  coiniected  with  deft'cta  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  report.s  to  the 
kreisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  te;ichers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  te.-iehers  at  all  the  popular  schools  are  required  to  produce  testimo- 
nials from  the  Normal  School  at  which  they  have  been  instruct(»d,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consi-story,  (»r  from  the  provincial 
cidef  of  any  sjh'cuiI  religions  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  but  n*quire 
la  all  c  ises  the  confirmation  of  the  lindestelle.  They  are  provided  with 
residencies  attached  to  the  schools,  together  wirh  fixed  sti|>ends  during  good 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowed  supemnnuation  pensions,  which, 
if  they  .shall  h  ive  served  for  a  period  often  years  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orph.ins  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

E  (ch  district  has  an  aufaeher^  or  insvector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  paroclmd  clergy  holding  benehces  therein),  who  compiles  detailed 
statements  on  every  point  coimeeied  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supo- 
rior,  and  for  the  krei.samt.  Once  a  yeiu'  he  makes  a  tour  of  personal  inspeu- 
tion,  examines  tiie  pnpUa,  iistributM  rewardi  to  the  beat  achobm,  and  super- 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teachers ;  most  especially  enforeinflf  the 
rule,  that  thor<e  books  only  shall  be  used,  and  those  instructions  only  be 
given,  which  luive  been  commanded  by  im[>erial  edict.  Above  these  district 
inspci'tors,  each  dioce»e  has  a  higher  officer,  under  the  name  of  ftbt^anfseher, 
or  inspi'i'tor-j^'enenil,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  is  in  most  cases  a 
me.mlter  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  H\a  super\'ision  extends  not  to  the  volkS" 
schuka  only,  but  also  to  the  real  and  the  hauvt-schvlen ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses he  is  the  district-hm)€cUn'  for  the  city  oi  his  residence,  and  the  insjiticU 
or-gen/'ral  for  the  whole  cliocese.  He  \a  the  official  referee,  whose  opinion 
the  couMstory  are  bound  to  demand  in  every  exercise  of  their  educational 
functions,  and  by  whom  they  are  in  fact  ]>rincipjilly  ffuidcd;  since  every 
matter  wherein  their  sentiments  may  not  ajrreo  with  his,  must  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certifies  teachers  for 
appointment  by  the  consistory ;  receives  quarterly  statements  in  nil  details 
from  his  suhordinate  inspi'ctors,  and  embodies  them  into  genenil  reporia, 
for  the  hindestelle  and  the  crown;  finally,  as  supervisor  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, he  examines  candidates  for  oniers,  and  novices  for  monastic  vowa, 
and  griiiits  certiiin  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  are  indispensable  for 
their  admission. 

To  tile  episcopal  cimsistftrieSy  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  the 
general  snpervij^ion  of  all  the  si'hohustic  concerns  of  the  diocese,  the  regu- 
lations of  matters  of  discipline,  the  communication  of  instruction,  nnd  the 
invest  illation  of  delinqneneies.  It  is  a  p:!rt  of  their  functions  to  order  the 
ereciioii  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teiichers,  to  nuthorize  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sickness  or  in  jige,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans, 
when  euiitled  to  them  ;  but  in  the^e  points,  as  in  all  others  whieh  involve 
any  exercise  of  n»al  authority,  patromige,  or  inlluence,  their  acts  are  invalid 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  non- 
Roinanist  creeds,  these  respective  functions  are  discharged  in  their  several 
gnidations  by  t)tticerH  of  their  own  persuiision.  The  Protestant  aejtiors  and 
sujteritUenthvt.s  nvv  the  district-inspectors  and  the  provincial  insiM'ctors-gen- 
eral  for  their  respective  conununities;  and  the  functions  of  tlie  diocesan 
consistories  are  transferred  to  the  central  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  consist- 
ories at  Vienna. 

The  si'hools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logic.il  Seniimirv,  and  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  schools, 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  and  his  consistory; 
but  these  cle|HMid  more  immediately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vienna. 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  director,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  man- 
agement, in  point  both  of  discipline  and  histruction,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  oi  the  emperor.  The  various  professors  and 
tciU'hi'rs  an*  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  landestelle,  or  the  educn- 
tional  board :  the  s^ime  disi'rimlnating  precautions  l>eing  adopti'd  as  at  the 
popuhir  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  non- 
Rcunish  cre<*ds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  bmnches  of  education, 
the  pujMls  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorize*!  visitors ; 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  ironf  the  testimonials 
which  etich  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct^  and  also  as  to  r(*ligious 
knowledge  from  the  minister  of  his  communion,  the  director  forms  the  re- 
poit>«  which  are  furnished  to  the  government. 

For  tile  erection  of  jmjmfar  schools,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  in- 
sure their  erection  its  occasion  may  require.  Although  no  ordinances  com- 
]K'l  education,  yet  the  inducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
hchools  of  this  description  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  pjirtly  instigjited  by  the  spiritual  and 
civil  authorities ;  and,  indeed,  so  urgent  have  of  late  years  been  applications 
to  tins  efilect,  that  it  has  become  a  usual,  although  not  universal  practices  to 
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require  of  the  parisihioners,  or  the  inhnbitants  of  the  district  petitioning,  that 
Uicy  shall  biiidf  themselves  by  voluntary  assesftment  to  bear  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  expe'nseH.  Afier  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  the 
aul':^her  and  the  kreis^mt^  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  decree 
that  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  law  then  provides  for  its 
gratuitous  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  grant 
tiie  land  and  the  materials;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la- 
bor ;  and  the  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittings-up ;  all 
subsequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom- 
modation, being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwith3t;inding,  however,  these  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 
h  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  possess 
large  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
absolutely  confined  to  public  institutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  cilics,  many 
academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 
of  our  public  schools  ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
fore meniioned,  wherein  boarders  are  i>ennitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  eystem  of  prmiary  schools 

in  Austria,  we  present  a  lew  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  schools.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
seer, must  take  care — 

1.  That  hi»  district  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  school-buildings ;  and 
for  this  end,  he  is  empowered,  in  cunjunctiuu  with  the  village  or  tuwn  magistrates, 
to  levy  a  8<;hu<)I-rate  ujmxi  the  householders  of  his  dibtrict. 

2.  That  all  the  new  school-buildings,  which  are  erected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
district,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noisy  workshops,  or  any 
swamp  or  bad  smells ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plans,  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  government ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  well  provided 
with  desks,  forms,  writing-boards,  maps,  and  all  necessary  school  apparatus. 

3.  That  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  white 
washed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

4.  That  a  (^kkI  imd  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  tlieir  use. 

5.  That  the  cure  of  each  parish  regularly  inspects  his  school ;  that  be  watches 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  his  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance. 

6.  That  the  parishioners  send  all  their  cliildren,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  that  they  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
regular  manner. 

7.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  regular  school  at- 
tendance, in  supporting  the  teachers,  and  in  protecting  them  from  the  least  disre- 
spectful treatment. 

8.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
district  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates  :  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
required  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
country  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Vienna. 

By  these  means  the  ^vernment  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
state  and  prt^ress  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  require  assbtance  ;  of  tlie  results 
of  particular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  the  remotest  provinces ;  and  of 
the  actual  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  not  attended  the  classes 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

Each  inspector  must  vjsit  all  the  primary  schools  in  his  district  at 

least  once  every  year. 

For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  divide  all  the  schools  in  his  district  into  two 
parts,  and  to  visit  one  of  these  in  the  latter  part  of  one  year,  and  in  the  early  part 
if  the  suooecding  yesr,  so  as  lo  see  each  sohool  in  spring  and  winter  alternately. 
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The  overseer  is  required  to  give  public  notice  some  time  previously  nf  Ms  inten 
tion  to  visit  any  school,  and  of  the  day  upon  which  he  will  publicly  euunine  it. 

The  law  requires  the  parochial  magistrates,  the  religious  minister,  tw  whose  sect 
the  school  belongs,  and  a  committee  of  the  householdeip  of  the  parish,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  examination,  and  impose  a  penalty  on  any  of  those  persons,  who  abeeats 
himself  without  satis&otory  excuse.  The  overseer  is  required  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  absentees,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  may  be  informed,  and  may 
impose  a  1^^  fine  to  which  their  absence  renders  them  Uable. 

The  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  give  all  his  children  notice  of  the  day,  on 
which  the  examination  will  take  place,  and  to  order  them  all  to  attend  at  a  certain 
hour,  lie  is  filso  required  to  bring  the  book,  in  which  the  daily  absentees  are 
marked  down,  the  copy-books  and  exercises  of  the  scholars,  the  monthly  register 
of  the  way,  in  which  each  child  has  attended  to  his  work,  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress the  claraes  have  made  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction,  and  any  notes  or 
observations  he  may  have  made  in  his  note-book  for  the  inspector.  These  several 
documents  are  laid  before  the  overseer  at  the  public  examination,  and  are  examined 
by  him.  The  knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  stimulates  both  scholars  and 
teachers,  as  each  is  as  unw^illing  to  be  reproved  for  carelessness  or  incompetency, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  be  praised  for  industry  and  skill 

The  law  next  directs  each  overseer — 

1.  To^examine  what  character  the  teacher  has  borne  in  his  neighborhood  ;  how 
he  acts  toward  his  scholars,  and  toward  those  who  live  about  him  ;  whether  he 
teaches  skillfully  or  not ;  what  methods  of  teaching  he  pursues ;  whether  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  zealous  in  his  work,  and  whether  he  continues  to  aim  at  self-im- 
provement 

2.  To  examine  the  registers  of  the  school,  and  to  observe,  how  often  each  child 
has  been  absent  from  the  classes  ;  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  children  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  play-ground,  the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them,  their  demeanor  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  their  appearance, 
cfcauliness,  and  the  state  of  their  healtli. 

3.  To  observe  what  interest  the  parishioners  and  parents  take  in  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  edtfbation  of  their  children  ;  how  for  they  assist  the  teacher  to 
secure  a  regular  attendance ;  what  excuses  they  generally  niake  for  the  occasional 
absences  of  their  children ;  with  what  degree  of  respect  they  treat  the  teachers ; 
and  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  school -pence  regularly. 

4.  To  observe  the  state  of  the  school-buildings,  whether  they  are  built  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reasonable  plan ;  whether  the  class-rooms 
are  dry  and  light ;  whether  tfiey  are  furnished  with  sufficient  school-apparatus ; 
and  whether  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption during  winter. 

5.  Whether  the  religious  ministers  of  the  sect,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  belongs,  visits  and  inspects  the  school-classes  often ;  whether  he  treats  the 
teachers  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner ;  whether  he  uses  his  influence  among 
the  parents  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  whether  he  attempts  to 
diminish  any  little  misunderstandings  between  the  teachers  and  parishioners,  when 
any  such  arise. 

6.  Whether  the  civil  magistrates  are  strict  in  paniiihing  any  infhM^tion  of  the 
school  regulations. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  require,  that  as  soon  as  the  overseer  has  examined  the 
lists,  &c.,  laid  before  him,  he  shall  commence  the  examination.  It  is  (brmally 
opened  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  speech.  After  this  the  overseer  examines  the  chil- 
dren, class  after  class,  beginning  with  the  first 

lie  first  requires  the  children  to  read  aloud  something  selected  fh>ro  their 
school-books,  and  then  questions  them  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise. 

He  selects  some  particular  child  to  answer  each  question  he  asks,  and  does  not 
allow  the  whole  class  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  simultaneously,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  others. 

The  overseer  then  dictates  something  to  the  schpol,  and  requires  them  to  write 
from  his  dictation.  The  scholars  are  then  made  to  write  a  copy,  and  are  afterward 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  mental  calculation. 

The  ovcl'seer  is  particularly  required  to  observe,  during  the  course  of  the  ezamiik 
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ation,  whether  there  are  any  scholars,  who  appear  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
teachers,  or  whether  the  instruction  has  been  bestowed  equally  upon  all. 

The  law  requires  the  overseer  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  to  read  aloud 
to  the  whole  meeting,  the  names  of  the  twelve  scholars,  who  in  his  opinion 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  their  studies,  or  who  have  evidently  been  the 
most  industrious ;  to  praise  them  publicly  for  their  industry  and  ability,  and  to  en- 
courage them  and  all  the  rest  oL  the  scholars  to  renewed  exertion. 

The  overseer  is  next  required  to  publicly  reprove  any  scholar,  who  has  been  very 
idle  or  negligent  in  his  studies,  or  in  his  attendance,  and  then  to  urge  the  children 
to  make  fresh  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  next  public  examination. 

After  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  overseer  orders  whatever  repurs  the 
school -building  stand  in  need  of,  and  whatever  books  and  apparatus  are  required 
for  the  class-rooms.  He  then  asks  the  parochial  magistrates  and  clergy  privately, 
if  they  have  any  &ult  to  6nd  with  the  teachers,  and  if  they  have,  he  examines 
into  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  acts  between  the  parties  as  impartial  judge.  On 
the  other  band,  if  the  teachers  have  any  cause  of  oompliunt  against  the  parochial 
authorities,  they  state  it  to  the  overseer,  and  he,  after  examining  into  the  matter, 
decides  upon  it  as  an  arbitrator,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  need  to  point  out  how  these  visits  of  the  representative  of  the  central 
governments  stimulate  all  the  teachers,  children,  and  parishioners.  Each  is  afraid 
to  be  found  behindhand  in  the  performance  o(  his  duties ;  and  ;each  is  desirous  to 
merit  public  praise  for  his  effbrlB  and  success.  The  teacher  is  protected  from  neg- 
lect, insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  kept  under  a 
wholesome  check.  His  close  connection  with  the  emissary  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  gives  him  a  standing  among  his  neighbors,  and  covers  himself  and  his 
office  with  the  respect  of  the  people. 

The  law  respecting  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school  prescrihes  as 
follows : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  school  must  be  a  person  of  good  sense,  having  a  good, 
dear  pronunciation,  good  health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

The  teacher  must  not  merely  understand  the  science  oS  pedagogy,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  practice  it.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  having  obtained  his  diploma  ;  he  must  afterward  seek  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  able  and  scientific  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make 
and  note  down  observations  on  the  results  of  different  methods ;  he  must  not  feel 
ashamed  to  learn  from  other  teachers,  or  even  fh)m  his  own  assistants ;  and  he 
must  attend  to  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

He  must  be  careful  to  speak  clearly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  his 
*  dass,  when  giving  instruction. 

He  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  any  of  his  scholars,  by  attending  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  more  clever  children. 

He  must  be  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scholars  obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet 
in  their  classes,  industrious,  modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

He  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teazing,  and  vexing 
of  one  scholar  by  another,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  school,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  freauent  going  out  of  the  claiu-room,  careless  sitting  pos- 
tures, and  concealment  of  the  hand*. 

He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  loitering  in  coming  to 
school,  or  in  returning  home,  all  rough  handling  of  the  school-books,  loud  and  un- 
seemly shouting  and  screaming,  and  mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  &o. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  are  clean  ;  that  they  come  to  school  with 
clean  hands  and  faces,  with  cut  nails,  with  combed  hair,  and  with  tidy  clothes. 

He  must  warn  the  children  not  to  drink,  or  to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  ground, 
when  they  are  hot 

He  must  warn  the  children  against  eating  roots  or  berries,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  know,  and  against  playing  near  deep  water,  or  in  public  streets. 

In  winter  he  must  take  care  that  the  children  shake  the  snow  fh>m  their  dothes 
and  shoes  outside  the  school  d^r. 

He  rpufft  send  unhealthy  children  home  again,  and  prevent  them  minglmg  with 
theo4>evs 
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He  mnst  take  care  that  the  school-room  is  kept  sufficiently  warm  ;  that  it  is  well 
aired  when  the  children  are  out,  and  that  it  is  well  cleaned  every  second  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  scholars  industrious  and  obedient,  the  teacher  roust  win 
the  respect  of  his  scholars  ;  he  can  not  do  this  by  a  sullen,  angry  countenance,  or 
by  using  the  ruler,  or  by  making  a  noise  ;  but  by  eyincing  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, by  command  over  himself,  and  by  a  manly,  sensible,  and  unchangeable 
behavior.  % 

If  the  teacher  leaves  his  class-room  often  in  the  day,  or  is  inattentive  or  careless 
in  his  manner  of  imparting  instruction,  or  is  lazy,  impatient,  or  irritable,  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  his  scholars  will  be  disorderly,  and  will  gain  little  or  no  good 
from  their  school  attendance. 

The  teacher  must  guard  against  the  extremes  of  both  kindness  and  harshness ; 
he  must  act  like  an  affectionate,  but  sensible  lather ;  he  must  make  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of  mere  childish  carelessness,  and 
actual  sins ;  he  must  never  employ  severe  punishments,  as  long  as  be  can  hope  to 
succeed  by  milder  means;  and  he  must  avoid  any  thing  like  unfairness  in  his 
praises  and  punishments. 

The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily  resorting  to  the  rod  ;  he  must  never 
box  a  child's  ears  \  or  pull  or  pinch  them  ;  or  pull  its  hair  ;  or  hit  him  on  the 
head,  or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other  instrument  of  punishment,  than  a  rod 
or  stick  ;  and  that«only  in  cases  of  great  &ults.  Even  in  these  cases,  this  kind  of 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having  obtained  the  consent  ot  the 
overseer,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  their  presence. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and  friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  schol- 
ars :  if  he  is  obliged  to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  their  ehildren,  he  must  do  it, 
without  showing  any  thing  like  personal  irritation  ;  he  must  never  send  his  com- 
plaints to  them  by  any  of  his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such  naeans 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  excited. 

If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  speak  severely  to  any  one,  he  most  be  careful  not  to 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  his  children. 

The  teacher  must  not  engage  in  any  trade  or  business ;  he  must  not  keep  a  shop, 
he  must  not  play  music  at  public  festivities,  and  he  must  avoid  aD  companies  and 
places,  which  would  be  likely  to  throw  any  suspioion  on  his  eharacter,  or  to 
injure  his  reputation. 
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J.  1  VON  FELBIGER 

reformatory  plans  of  the  government  more  fully  put  in  operation. 
The  Prussian  government,  at  the  express  request  of  the  empress,  gave 
Felbiger  permission  to  enter  the  Austrian  service,  and  he  was  appointed 
*'  General  Director  of  the  School  System  of  the  Austrian  States,"  in 
1764. 

The  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  this  new  sphere  of  activity, 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  features  of  his  system  into  the 
three  grades  of  schools  that  were  now  established,  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed text-books  and  tables,  the  regulation  of  summer  and  winter 
terms,  a  systematic  division  by  classes,  a  very  detailed  plan  of  normal 
lessons,  and  a  thorough  official  inspection  over  the  system,  which  it 
was  attempted  to  render  fixed  even  to  stifiness.  Felbiger's  plans,  at 
first  introduced  only  into  Vienna  and  Austria  proper,  were  received 
with  increasing  favor,  and  were  soon  extended  into  the  other  hered- 
itary states  of  the  empire.  Their  influence  was  in  fact  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  Germany,  in  an  increased  interest 
in  the  schools. 

Felbiger 's  labors  in  Austria  were  too  short  In  1778,  when  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  threatened  to  break  out,  he  received 
orders  from  Friedrich  11.  either  to  return  to  Silesia,  or  to  resign  his 
abbacy  at  Sagan.  Desirous  of  protecting  his  &vorite  enterprise 
against  its  adversaries,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  received  a  compensa- 
tory appointment  and  income  from  the  empress.  But  after  the 
accession  (in  1780)  of  Joseph  II.,  he  was  no  longer  supported  by 
government,  and  was  finally  ordered  to  retire  to  his  deanery  at  Pres- 
burg,  and  to  restrict  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hun* 
garian  schools.    Here  he  died,  May  17th,  1788. 


Xm.  PETER  FANEUIl. 


Pbter  Faneuil,  who  helped  to  make  "  giving  ^  a  habit  among  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  venerable 
hall  which  is  one  of  the  consecrated  places  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  eloquence  which  did  so  much  to  inspire  its  achieve- 
ment, was  bom  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  in  New  Rochelle,  near 
New  York,  in  1700.  His  ancestors  were  of  La  Rochelle,  in  France; 
and  one  or  two  of  the  family,  one  of  whom,  his  uncle  Andrew,  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  removed  to  Boston,  as  early  as  1691.  His  mother 
was  named  Anne  Bureau,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children. 
Of  his  education,  and  career  as  a  merchant,  we  have  no  record ;  but 
that  he  was  successful,  liberal,  and  respected  is  still  witnessed  by  his 
own  benefaction,  and  by  the  records  of  the  action  of  ithe  town. 

What  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  presenting  the  town  with 
Faneuil  Hall  is  not  known.  There  had  been  a  controversy  of  some 
years'  standing  in  Boston,  respecting  the  expediency  of  public  mar- 
ket-houses, which  had,  in  1733)  been  once  established,  but  soon  went 
into  disuse.  The  party  in  favor  of  a  public  market  not  being  able  to 
carry  a  vote  to  erect  one,  Mr.  Faneuil  liberally  offered,  during  the 
summer  of  1730,  to  build  one  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  present  it 
to  the  town.  A  petition  was  laid  before  the  town  to  accept  Mr.  Fan- 
euil's  proposal,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  seven,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  727.  The  hostility  tJius  indicated  was,  however,  not 
against  Mr.  Faneuil,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  same  meeting 
was  unanimous ;  but  against  the  principle  of  a  public  market.  In- 
deed, the  petition  would  probably  have  been  refused,  had  it  not  speci- 
fied that  market-people  might,  if  they  chose,  sell  their  wares  about 
the  streets,  as  before. 

The  building  was  finished  in  about  two  years,  including,  beyond 
the  first  design,  the  public  hall  over  the  market,  and  several  other 
rooms.  It  stood  where  the  present  building  does,  and  was  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  brick,  100  by  40  feet. 

Mr.  Faneuil  died  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1743,  about  six  months  after 
his  hall  was  completed,  aged  only  forty-two  years  and  about  nine 
months. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  his  hall  was  that  at  his  own  funeral ; 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy  opening  with  prayer,  and  John  Lovell,  Master 
of  the  Sottth  Orammar  Sohool,  then  delivering  the  fiineral  oration. 
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FUNERAL  ORATION,   ON  PETER  PANBUIL,   ESQ. 

Delivered  at  Faneuil  Hail^  March  lAth^  1742 ;  being  ike  first  meeiing  of  (he  Inhabit' 

arUs  of  Boston^  in  ihcU  place, 

BT  JOHN   LOTBLL,  A.  M. 

I  STAND  in  this  place,  mj  fellow  townsmen,  and  my  worthy  patrons,  at  the  call 
of  those  to  whom  you  have  committed  the  direction  of  your  public  affairs,  to 
condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  your  late  generous  benefactor,  the  founder  of 
this  house.  Certain  I  am,  there  are  numbers  in  this  great  assembly,  who  could 
upon  this  occasion  have  done  more  justice  to  his  memory,  and  have  better  dis- 
charged the  office  that  is  enjoined  me.  But  the  commands  of  those  (for  such  I 
must  always  esteem  their  desire^,)  who  have  devolved  this  charge  upon  me,  and 
the  veneration  I  have  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  oblige  me  to  bear  what 
little  part  I  can,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  just  regard  due  to  the 
memory  of  a  man,  whose  name,  I  am  sure,  will  never  be  forgotten  among  us. 

How  soon,  alas  1  is  our  joy  for  having  found  such  a  benefactor,  changed  into 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  him  1  But  a  few  months  are  passed,  since  we  were 
fVaming  votes,  and  consulting  the  best  measures  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
unexampled  favors;  and  the  first  annual  meeting  within  these  walls,  that  were 
raised  by  his  bounty,  finds  us  assembled  in  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  decease. 

Instances  of  mortality  are  never  more  affecting  than  in  those  whose  lives  have 
been  public  blessings.  Surely  then,  every  breast  must  feel  a  more  than  common 
-  distress,  for  the  loss  of  one,  whose  largeness  of  heart  equaled,  great  as  it  was, 
his  power  to  do  good.  Honest  industry  must  mourn,  for  which  the  exercise  of 
his  bounty  found  an  almost  constant  emplo3rment ;  and  they  that  know  how  to 
pity  the  calamities  of  human  nature  themselves,  will  mourn  for  him  that  always 
relieved  them. 

So  soon  as  he  arrived  to  the  possession  of  his  large  and  plentiful  estate ;  in- 
stead of  fruitlessly  hoarding  up  his  treasures,  though  no  man  managed  his  affairs 
with  greater  prudence  and  industry ;  instead  of  wasting  them  in  luxury,  though, 
plenty  always  crowned  his  board ;  instead  of  neglecting  the  wants  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  an  unhappy  circumstance  too  often  attending  the  possession  of  riches; 
he  made  it  manifest  that  he  understood  the  true  improvement  of  wealth,  and  was 
determined  to  pursue  it  It  was  to  him  the  highest  enjoyment  of  riches,  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  needy,  fh)m  which  he  was  himself  exempted,  to  see 
mankind  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  his  bounty,  and  to  feel  that  divine  satisfaction 
which  results  firom  communicating  happiness  to  others.  His  acts  of  charity 
were  so  secret  and  unbounded,  that  none  but  they  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  can 
compute  the  sums  which  he  annually  distributed  among  them.  His  alms  flowed 
like  a  fruitful  river,  that  diffuses  its  streams  through  a  whole  country.  He  fed 
the  hungry,  and  he  clothed  the  naked ;  he  comforted  the  fatherless  and  the  widows, 
in  their  affliction ;  and  his  bounties  visited  the  prisoner.  So  that  Almighty  God, 
in  giving  riches  to  this  man,  seems  to  have  scattered  blessings  all  abroad  among 
the  people. 

But  these  private  charities  were  not  the  only  effbcts  of  his  public  spirit;  which, 
not  contented  with  distributing  his  benefactions  to  private  families,  extended 
them  to  the  whole  community.  Let  this  stately  edifice  which  bears  his  name 
witness  for  him,  what  sums  he  expended  in  public  munificence.  This  building, 
erected  by  him  at  an  immense  charge,  for  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  the 
town,  is  incomparably  the  greatest  benefaction  ever  yet  know  to  our  western 
shore.    Yet  this  effect  of  his  bounty,  however  great,  is  but  the  first  fruits  of 
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his  gencrofeity,  a  pledge  of  what  his  heart,  always  divising  liberal  things,  would 
have  done  for  us,  had  his  life  been  spared.  It  is  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  town, 
that  he  was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  as 
to  prevent  his  making  provision  for  what  his  generous  heart  might  design.  For 
I  am  well  assured,  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  that  he 
had  many  more  bl  ssings  in  store  for  us,  had  heaven  prolonged  his  days. 

But  ho  is  gone  I  The  town's  benefactor,  the  comforter  of  the  distressed,  and 
the  poor  man's  friend. 

He  is  gonel  And  all  his  plans  of  future  bounties  with  him;  they  are  buried 
in  the  gi-avo  together.  He  shaJl  be  raised  to  life  again ;  and  his  intended  chari- 
ties, though  they  are  lost  to  us,  will  not  be  lost  to  him.  Designs  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  prevented  as  these  were,  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  actions. 

He  is  gone  I  And  must  such  men  die  1  die  m  the  midst  of  their  days  I  Must 
the  protectors  and  fathers  of  the  distressed  be  taken  away,  while  their  oppress- 
ors are  continued,  and  increase  in  power  I  Great  God!  How  unsearchable 
are  thy  ways !     We  confess  our  suis,  but  just  and  righteous  art  thou. 

To  express  your  gratitude  to  your  generous  benefiictor,  you  have  passed  the 
most  honorable  resolves,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  you  have  called  this  house 
by  his  name.  But  in  vain,  alas  1  would  you  perpetuate  his  memory  by  such 
fraU  materials  I  These  walls,  the  present  monuments  of  his  fame,  shall  molder 
into  dust;  these  foundations,  however  deeply  laid,  shall  be  forgotten.  But  his 
deeds,  his  charities,  shall  survive  the  ruin  of  nature.  And  to  have  relieved  the 
miseries  of  the  distressed,  to  have  stilled  the  cries  of  orphans,  and  to  have  dryed 
the  widow's  tears,  are  acts  that  shall  embalm  his  memory  for  many  generations 
on  earth,  and  shall  follow  him  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality,  into  those  blissful 
regions  where  endless  charity  dwells. 

What  now  remains,  but  my  ardent  witness  (in  which  I  know  you  will  all  con- 
cur with  me,)  that  this  hall  may  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  within  these  walls :  but  may  the  same  public  spirit  that  glowed  in 
the  breast  of  the  generous  founder,  influence  all  your  debates,  that  society  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  them. 

May  liberty  always  spread  its  joyful  wings  over  this  place :  liberty  that  opens 
men's  hearts  to  beneficence,  and  gives  the  relish  to  those  who  enjoy  the  effects 
of  it  And  may  loyalty  to  a  kmg,  under  whom  we  enjoy  this  liberty,  ever  re- 
main our  character.  A  character  always  justly  due  to  this  land,  and  of  which 
our  enemies  have  in  vain  attempted  to  rob  us. 

May  those  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  large  estate  of  our  deceased  bene&o- 
tor,  inherit  likewise  the  largeness  of  his  souL  May  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  helpless,  find  in  them  a  protector,  a  father,  and  a  support  In  a  woi^  to  sum 
up  all,  may  FANEUIL  live  in  them. 

May  charity,  that  most  excellent  of  graces,  that  beam  from  the  breast  of  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  which,  so  soon  as  ever  it  enters  our  bosoms  it  begins  our  hap- 
piness; charity,  the  joy  of  m^/of' angels,  of  Almighty  God;  which  completes, 
the  felicity  of  earth  and  heaven ;  m^  it  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  like 
to  our  departed  friend  in  their  fortunes,  to  resemble  him  too  in  his  bounties:  may 
there  be  raised  up  some  new  benefactors  in  the  room  of  him  we  have  lost,  who 
shall,  if  possible,  rival  Faneuil's  spirit  And  may  there  always  remain  in  this 
town,  the  same  gratefUl  sentiments,  the  same  virtuous  dispositions,  to  remember 
their  benefactors  with  honor. 


XIY.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  BENEFACTIOHS  Df  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Oontinoed  from  ToL  TIIL,  p  628.) 


We  continue  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  statistics  of  the 
public  and  private  charities  of  Boston,  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  last  (July,  1860^  "  Nordi  American  Review — hy  the  same 
hand,  we  presume,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  wise  and  refined  beneficence  produces 
fruits  of  direct  ut  lity  which  tlie  most  cunning  selfishness  could  not  reach  ;  and 
therefore  that  charity,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  agent  and  a  producer  of  good  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  selfishness.  Does  not  a  hospital  restore  the 
health  and  strength  of  many  a  poor  man,  who  saves  his  family  from  becoming 
a  burden  on  society  y  Is  not  many  a  child  rendered  a  producer,  instead  of  a 
mere  consumer,  by  the  asylums,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  day  and  evening 
schools,  that  are  supported  by  public  contribution  and  private  charity  ?  If  the 
industi-ial  and  productive  effect  of  many  of  the  institutions  call  d  charities 
were  capable  of  being  seen  and  known,  would  they  not  be  proved  to  be  a 
remunerative  expenditure? — remunerative,  we  mean,  not  to  the  individual 
founder  or  benefactor,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  charity,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  they  exist.  This  view  makes  every  founder  and  supporter 
of  a  useful  scheme  of  benevolence  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  benefactor,  and 
adds  dignity  as  well  as  utiUty  to  his  labors  or  his  gifts.  In  a  country  like  this, 
growing  every  day  in  wants  as  well  as  in  means, — ail  classes  of  society,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and  every  variety  of  the  one  and  the  other,  increa->ing  each 
day, — institutions  of  charity  must  increase  with  equal  growth,  and  must  mul- 
tiply with  the  multiplying  employments  and  wants  of  the  population,  or  else 
great  numbers  will  be  left  without  resource  in  the  worst  calamities  and  most 
distressing  circumstances  of  life.  Large  portions  of  the  community  are  found 
in  a  new  condition  in  every  succeeding  generation ;  foundations  which  were 
well  adapted  to  their  times  are,  at  later  periods,  either  inadequate  or  compar- 
atively useless;  and  the  charitable  as  well  as  other  institutions  must  be  modi- 
fied, or  new  ones  must  be  created,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  observe  in  our  present  list  so 
many  associations,  whose  names  and  objects  are  new;  which  have,  indeed, 
begun  to  exist  since  1*945,  and  which  show,  or  tend  at  least  to  show,  that  the 
resources  upon  which  public  spirit  may  draw  are  neither  hoarded  nor  exhausted. 
The  old  institutions  are  kept  up,  and  new  ones  are  formed,  very  generally  by 
▼oluntarv  contribution;  in  a  few  instances  only,  by  permanent  fiinds;  and 
thus  successive  generations  meet  new  occasions,  without  forgetting  the  per- 
)e  ual  wants  of  society. 

There  is  one  contribution  for  the  general  benefit,  which,  as  it  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax.  may  not  be  considered  as  charity ;  but  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  charity  is  m  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  principally  a  contribution  by  the  richer 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  namely,  the  school  tax,  which  is  larger  or  smaller 
in  every  town,  according  to  the  liberality  with  which  the  inhabitants  provide 
for  the  public  schools  which  by  hiw  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  Boston 
it  would  be  thought  little  to  comply  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  The 
schools  are  sustained  with  a  liberality,  and  a  judicious  abundance,  both  in 
number  and  in  apparatus,  which  show  a  spirit  quite  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
law,  for  providing  adequate  instruction  for  all,  and  compelling  all  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.    There  are,  unhappily,  some  parents,  who  are  so  little  aware 
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of  the  advantage  of  having  their  children  attend  school,  and  acquire  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  as  to  render  compulsion  necessary  to  bring  the  young 
within  reach  of  instruction ;  and  there  are  officers  etnployed  by  the  city  to 
gather  vagrant  children  to  the  schools  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  way,  at  least,  of  learning  something  better  than  (he  Instructions 
of  the  street.  For  the  fifteen  years  last  past,  the  averivge  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  amounted  to  $824,263.15  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$164,r)2<).97  has  been  the  annual  cost  of  the  grammar  schools,  $83,437.35  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  $76,2()4.^8  of  the  various  school-houses,  making  a 
total  amount  of  $4,^63,947.28  within  the  period  named. 

There  is  another  kind  of  city  expenditure  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  charity, — a  provision  for  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  ability  -and  of  means  for  self-support.  This  includes  the  inmates  of  the 
House  ol  ludufltry,  and  the  Lunatic  iloj^pital  maintained  by  the  city,  th<»  former 
of  which  has,  wi:hiu  fiftten  years,  required  for  i.s  support  $7*51,150,  and  the 
latter  $r>4,S4 1.32.  Besides  these  sums  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  distribu- 
ted to  those  who  need  a  partial  support  in  their  own  houses,  the  amount  of 
$441,565.77  ;  and  the  city  has  also  been  charged  with  the  sum  of  $13,048.03 
for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  making  a  total  amount 
of  $1,320,603.12  spent  in  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  charity  of  the 
city.  The  sums  distributed  in  this  manner  have  increased  of  late  years  with 
great  and  unexampled  rapidity,  from  causes  which  we  can  not  search  out,  but 
are  content  to  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  goverilment.  Thus  the 
expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  was  $13,514.02  in  the  year  1^45;  in  1850 
it  had  risen  to  5&61, 868.67;  in  1^55  it  was  S5>,7b6.93;  and  in  1869  it  was 
$77,»17.96.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  also  in  1845  expended  ^,655.19;  in 
1850,  $21,761 ;  in  1»?66,  $37,314.39;  and  in  1859,  $65,277.74. 

The  average  contributions  of  twenty -five  parishes  in  the  city  to  various 
objects  of  benevolence,  left  at  the  discretion  of  the*  minister,  or  a  committee, 
is  S682.14,  which  would  make  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  number  (about  a 
hundred)  of  $58,214  per  annum  for  the  fifteen  years  of  which  we  are  rendering 
an  account.  Of  this  the  whole  is  devoted,  to  the  purposes  of  several  of  the 
societies  enumerated  in  our  list,  especially  missionary  societies :  and  a  further 
sum  is  raised  for  the  specific  charities  of  the  parishes  to  the  poor  within  their 
own  limits.  As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  various  considerations,  we  are 
jdisposed  to  estimate  the  average  expense  for  these  parish  charities  at  $160 
each.     This  would  make  $16,000  a  year  for  the  hundred  parishes  of  the  city. 

A  favorite  mode  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  as  well  mental 
and  spiritual  as  physical,  is  through  the  agency  of  missionaries,  either  self- 
appointed,  or  delegated  by  others.  The  rills  of  charity  flow  through  many 
such  channels ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  know  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  distribution  of  material  aid  and  of  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  is  eflfected  in  this  manner.  After  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  done 
by  institutions  and  establishments  created  by  combined  resources,  there  must 
always  be  an  abundance  of  cases  necessarily  left  to  individual  care.  To  these 
is  to  be  applied  our  Saviour^s  injunction,  **  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ;  **  and  we  rejoice  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  instances,  and 
to  believe  in  many  more,  in  which  the  rule  has  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  extent  of  this  carefully  concealed  benevolence  can  not  be  known 
of  course. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1S46,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1860. 

Fvr  ReligivM  Objects. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 

others  in  North  America,           .  •       .                 .        .  $13,607.07 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  16,698.18 

1853.    Southern  Aid  Society, 56,842.49 

City  Missionary  Society, 124,212.49 

American  Tract  Society, 66,268.00 

**        Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  322,046.15 

Amount  carried  over,  $686,668.87 
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AiDOunt  brought  over,  5B6,d6:).3T 

Americin  Home  MUsioHarv  So,^ielv,                      .          .  »5,«H4.e7 

"          Baptut  abcioiiiiry  Uuion,      ....  SS.iNhi.ih) 

ForeiKD  imil  Uomcatiu  Uumions  (Episcopal  Church,)  .  80,11^1, iH> 

EpiacoiuJ  Oity  Mia«oii, U,-ili)Mti 

E.  B-  SodetJ. 81,(HM>.1>0 

MuBsschusetu  ConTention  of  CongregatioDiit  Clergymen,  l.tXHl.iM) 

EpUcopsl  Diocesan  UiMiooa, 13,6iKl.'l") 

Amerii^an  GducalJon  Society ae.fiM.71 

St.  Mar*'»  Free  Churoli  for  Sailors Itt/XHl.lW 

BeneToieal  Fraternily  of  ChurcbM,               ._      .        .  102,871.80 
BBlliodisl  Epiiieopal   Church,  for  loreign  misaiona  and 

church  buUding, g'V""^ 

tl,i20,T;i6.71 
For  CharitabU  Ol^tel*. 
Uaauchusetta  Oeaeral   Hospital  and    Asylum   for    the 

lusaiie, tse'r.sso.so 

"            Eve  and  Esr  lufirmary,  *a,'ild.7S 
ISSl.             "            School     for     Idiotic    and    Feeble-Hinded 

Youth W,680.00 

"            Temperance  Society,         ....  6,01)0.00 

18BT.             "            Medical  Benevolent  Society,  l,e7S.OO 

Boiton  Dispensary, BS,25S.7S 

■'      Female  Asvlum, 80,267.1 1 

"      Port  Society 88,8B'5.00 

■'      Marine  Society ll,3iN).(>0 

"      Children's  Friend  Society 63,097.73 

18-19.   Association  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  117,873.93 

1817.    Temjiomry  Home  for  the  Deatituw 85,9.^8.68 

Penitent  Female  Refuge 36,638.18 

Needlewomnir*  Friend  Society, 8,031.00 

Old  South  (Jmrtdrlv  Lecture 16,8^7.60 

Howard  Bciiuvoleut  Sodety, 6S,9')2.09 

Widow's  Society 12,7*18* 

Fragment  Society 1,7W.76 

Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and  Sailor'a  Home,  84,S34.9S 

"        Aid  Society, S(i,957.00 

Sailor's  Sung  Harbor 6S,iH)0.00 

1649.   Society  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Hinistets,    .  IS.lB'-i.OO 

St.  Stephen's  Miaaion  to  the  Poor,          ....  4fl,«1.00 

1S4S.   St.  Stephen's  Brotherhood, 8,646.00 

t«i:i«tj  for  the  preventiouof  Pauperism,       .        .        ,  21,416.66 

1847.   tierraan  Aid  Society,          ,        ,                 ...  ■8,7»7.84 

ISee.    Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children,          .  81,037.91 

Warren  Street  Chapel, 7B.0O0.0O 

'■        for  rebnUdiog,    ....  6,000.00 

1B63.   Prorideut  logtltution,  (Franhlln  Street,)     .                 .  f  71,74G.!« 

Charitable  Associaljon  of  Boston  Fire  Department,  G,460.17 

1B88.    Channing  Home, 8,469.44 

1S6G.    House  of  the  Angel  Quardian, 28,669.00 

Coloniiation  Society 23,060.99 

1849.    Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,       .  21,936.00 

Charitable  Orthoudic  IntUlution,      ....  l.EOO.OO 

ChariUblo  I™h  Society,- •8,363.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 61.182.64 

(1,48^,726.48 

■  bdmatM  of  KMlpU  of  Oeimu  Aid  SnrMr.  pnTlooi  la  ISIS,  M^OOO. 
tTwmt/ fHMDt.  iB^r  b>  add*!  At  eloUiiug  hdC  to  lijr  daalui  u  Mdtabla  iitklM- 
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For  Fur/mut  of  Hdueation. 

1B3T.    Boslon  Public  Library,  L'Oft, 36»,A83.8t 

■'            '■            "         doimtions,       ....  74,ll<IJ.i)0 

"      AthciuBum,  donations, 66,»4Ni.lH> 

*          "            "           aubscriptiOD  to  new  sburi'",  IDS, 36^1)7 

Harvard  College, im.xasM 

185S.    UuHcuni  i>r  li'uiiiriJ  BUtorr,  at  CBmbiidf(i>,  TS.olK'.UO 

TruHlem  of  Doaatioiut  for  fedomiou  in  Liiicnu,     .         .  3»,78I.S0 

I86a.    Miusadiu*!!-- Institution  for  Oifls.  at  LiiiJi'UM.-r,  1»,>76.I)0 

I'crkiuslriMUtuiioii  tor  thv  BlinJ,            ....  6U,3ill.OU 

Boston  ABjIuni  and  Farm  School,       ....  tt8,ii61.7B 

AiacricitD  Academj  of  Artu  and  Scicncni,              .        .  ll,SOl).<)0 

lS4e.    State  Relbnn  Sclioot, 73,5ilil.i)0 

I>B3.    iQiiusirial  School  for  Girlfl, 18,()»il.00 

l&ea.    Tuft«  College UKl.iXHi.tW 

Utin  .School, 4,51)0.00 

1851.    School  of  De-iign,      .        .  * S.imM 

Uasuchuuits  Uislorical  Socictj,            ....  ■34,ii7a.<>0 

Ueeliunic  Apprendcd'  Library  Awoctation,  2,iltl1.e 

Methodist  Epiauopal  (liurch, 173,690.36 

/W  J/<niuni«a(i. 

lSSS-9.    WaahingloD  Uemorial,  by  Mr.  EvcrctI,     .                 .  tt'"^i'^'^-^ 

1-164-6.              "                 "              Mrs.  Otis,                       .  6,000.00 

166S.        Sutue  of  Franklin, 2i>,iM)0.00 

■  1853.                "           Webster, 24.6ol).60 

1869.              "         Rev.  Howa  ballou,  collected  in  Bonlon,    .  1,734.00 

1850-60.  StatueBat  «i.iiLt.\ul.i.iii, 21,t«>iU10 

185;*.        Coplcr'iiJ'klun'ol  rii.iii'xI.inthelloiUjeorCominoiiB,  7,600.00 
1861.        Henly'a  Picture  of  Webater  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States, ■   .  6,000.00 

1SB8,         Arcadian  Boy,  by  Story,  In  City  Library,  1,000.00 

1866.        Plj-Diouth  MoDuiuenl  by  BiUbgs,  Bubucribed  in  Boalon,  11.600.00 

(Iti8,7s4.60 

SFiKdlama,,!,. 

1S47-8.  Contribution  for  Ireland,  during  famine,     .  SSS,16S.01 

I8ii9.       Model  Lodgiiig-DouaeB,  (by  an  iiidividuiil,)  Oii.ikmi.OO 

18e&      Contribution  lor  Fayol,  during  twninc,  9,8'MUiO 

Ann uilieii  since    840 64,iKiO.OO 

1847.        CoiilrilMilioii  for  SanUlcket,  after  fire,         .         .         .  18,124.81 

Prison  Diacipline  Society,  iu  ten  year*,    .        .        .  18,iK)0.00 

1:112,086.88 

For  ReUeiou*  OhjecM. #1,220,726.71 

'•   Charit^le  Purpoee^ I,488.73«'»« 

"    Education,  2,ii66.70B.45 

"    MonumentB,  668,784.60 

"   HiBceltaneoufl,       .        .  -  218,086.88 

«■>,  1411,033.  lis 
There  is  a  view  U>  be  taken  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  charitiM  enumer- 
ated, mid  the  public  ohjecta  promoted,  in  the  preceding  catalogue,  to  the 
properly  taicd  in  the  city  (generally  supposed  to  ie  below  the  amount  aelunllj 
posBesrod,)  which  la  well  .adnpled  to  diminish  any  feeling  of  exulution  Or 
self-iipprobation  into  whieh  we  may  be  betrayed  by  the  aurrey  of  the  conad. 

•  PrHinu  (a  IMS.  WJDO. 

tL^IlMUdliinhDuiiiaitiot  tb*  Uidtsd  BtatM,  hr  tb*  labor*  orsBartMi  patiM  ud 
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erable  aggregates  we  have  enumerated.  The  valuation  on  which  taxes  were 
asso&seil  in  1846  was  $135,948,700.  In  1869  it  was  $263,429,UtHj.  The  mean 
would  be  at)out  9200,0  0,000,  the  lowest  probable  income  of  which  is  trooi 
ten  to  twelve  millions  annually.  The  sum  of  the  amounts  expended  for  the 
public  objects  enumerated  above  is  about  $5,140,000 ;  but  calling  it  $5,3(X),0o(.v 
to  make  lull  allowance  for  anything  omitted  or  unknown,  the  average  is 
$358,333  per  annum,  which  would  leave  from  $9,646,<X)0  to  $11,646,000  for 
expenditure  and  reinvestment.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  error 
or  miscalculation,  in  this  estimate  of  income,  enough  will  remain  to  show  that 
the  donutiouB  in  charity,  or  for  great  and  permanent  objects,  are  not  of  an 
amount  tiiat  need  cause  any  alarm  for  the  permanent  decrease  of  our  resources 
from  extravagance  in  this  luxury ;  but  that  as  long  as  the  property  of  the 
city  doubles  in  about  fifteen  years,  its  charities  should  also  double,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  ancient  reputation. 

In  our  advance  as  a  people  in  ag^,  population,  and  resources,  the  physical  « 
wants  and  calamities  of  life  are  not  likely  to  be  neglected  among  us.  They 
are  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  nature  a<}apted  to  awaken,  in  every  feeling 
heart,  a  strong  and  active  sympathy.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  will  ever  be  forgotten  6r  neglected.  We  wish  it  were  so  with  the  interest 
of  that  vitally  important  concern  of  life,  education.  We  have  reached  that 
condition  of  society,  in  which  the  value  of  elementary  instruction  is  universally 
perceived  and  acknowledged ;  and  we  feel  every  day  the  immense  advantage 
which  the  spread  of  knowledge  so  far  in  our  community  has  given  us,  in  the 
character,  the  ambition,  and  the  success  of  our  population  over  those  of  any 
equal  number  without  similar  privileges.  But  we  have  not  yet  attained  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  a  benefit.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  tliat  the  common  school  is  all  wo  want, — that  it  is  glory  enough 
for  us,  in  the  way  of  education,  to  have  made  its  elements  universal :  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  boasting  that  every  person  in  New  England  can  read.  But 
of  what  use  would  bo  the  power  of  reading,  if  no  opportunity  were  furnished 
of  usefully  exercising  the  power,  by  the  perusal  of  books  containing  the  last 
and  best  results  of  study  and  research?  We  must  have  among  us  minds  cul- 
tivated to  the  necessary  po*nt  of  furnishing  the  best  books  and  materials  for 
study,  or  we  must  be  inglonoosly  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  all  progress, 
and  even  for  preventing  a  retrograde  movement.  We  must  be  advancing  or 
retreating :  and  in  this  country,  with  such  entire  security  from  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  such  rapid  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  for  progress  but  the  perception  of  what  is  necessary,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  devote  the  appropriate  pecuniary  resources  to  its  attainment  Of  the 
latter  there  is  obviously  an  abundant  supply.  The  moment  it  is  perceived  that 
any  particular  object  is  desirable,  the  means  are  readily  and  eagerly  furnished 
by  men  of  mental  and  pecuniary  ability.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
them  that  any  particular  study  or  acquisition  is  necessary ;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  so  long  as  all  that  was  thought  im- 
portant was  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  without  much  reference  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  But  the  relative  value  of  particular  studies  is  much  changed. 
The  past  history  and  languages  of  men  and  nations  are  not  the  only  attain- 
menu  which  arc  now  to  be  mastered  by  the  scholar.  The  laws  of  mind  and 
of  matter  are  to  be  investigated,  with  a  thoroughness  and  precision  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  reached,  nor  even  sought.  The  planet  upon  which 
we  Hve  is  full  of  subjects  upon  which  men  are  still  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  investigation  of  which  will  well  employ,  for  ages  to  come,  the  limited 
number  who  are  able,  from  their  organization  and  circumstances,  to  pursue 
such  studies.  Those,  however,  who  are  best  fitted  by  organization  and  cir- 
cumstances for  the  more  recondite  pursuits  of  science,  philosophy,  religion^ 
and  law,  need  a  preliminary  instruction  in  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
for  which  colleges  and  universities  are  the  appropriate  institutions.  The  young 
man  must  be  carefully  trained,  as  far  as  training  can  carry  him,  if  he  is  to  be 
expected  to  advance  beyond  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  knowledge. 
Discoveries  in  the  external  world  are  not  made  by  accident,  so  much  as  by  toe 
application  of  mind  to  the  circumstances  around  us ;  and  mind,  in  order  t5 
be  productire,  must  be  cultirated.    Nor  oaa  its  own  Uws  be  inyestigated  bj 
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those  who  are  not  versed  in  all  that  has  yet  been  ascertained  with  regard  to 
the  intellectual  and  immortal  part  of  human  nature.  If,  then,  either  mind  or 
matter  is  to  be  intelligently  studied,  we  must  have  something  more  than  the 
common  school,  which  sunply  gives  the  first  means  of  progress,  and  of  appre- 
ciating, perhaps,  the  greater  advancement  of  the  higher  order  of  minds. 
The  grammar-school  is  indispensable,  but  so  much  more  are  the  college,  the 
university,  the  professional  and  the  scientific  school.  We  rejoice  to  perceive, 
in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  some  evidence  that  this  truth  is  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged  in  our  community  ;  and  that  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore 
of  the  wealth  distributed  both  by  the  public  and  by  private  persons,  has  been 
devoted  to  our  highest  educational  institution.  The  very  considerable  sums 
given  by  the  Legislature  and  by  individuals  to  Harvard  College,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  for  well-considered  and  most  important  objects,  are  valua- 
ble evidence  of  the  general  progress  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  education. 
But  they  must  be  still  further  extended,  before  the  wants  ot  the  age,  and  of  all 
ages,  are  seen  and  supplied ;  and  when  this  is  done,  there  must  be  one  thing 
more  accomplished,  and  that  is  a  change  in  the  comparative  estimation  by  the 
public  of  scientific  and  political  reputation.  When  it  is  seen,  as  one  would 
think  it  must  be  seen,  sooner  or  later,  that  political  advancement,  in  this 
country,  does  not  imply,  as  it  has  done  in  other  times  and  nations,  great 
power  over  the  relations  of  society,  and  much  less  over  individual  members 
of  society,  the  exclusive  ambition  for  poUtical  distinction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
contagious  mania  among  us,  must  subside ;  and  other  objects,  such  as  science, 
theology,  and  law,  muse  share,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  tiian  heretofore, 
the  devotion  of  aspiring  minds.  Power,  we  know,  will  always  be  the  object 
of  ambition ;  but,  we  trust,  not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  political  power. 
In  this  country,  already,  the  possession  of  political  power  means  'a  very 
different  thing  jfrom  what  it  means  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
England.  The  material  rewards  are  much  less  dazzUng,  and  much  less  really 
important ;  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  surprising,  if  such  a  revolution  of 
ideas  should  take  place,  that  men  should  consider  poHtical  office  an  encum- 
brance and  a  burden,  to  be  avoided  by  almost  any  sacrifice.  Municipal  offices 
are  so  regarded,  at  this  hour,  in  some  cities  olt  Germany,  and  men  who  are 
elected,  or  whose  turn  has  come  to  undertake  the  toils  of  office,  are  subjected 
to  heavy  and  almost  ruinous  fines,  if  they  refuse  the  proffered  honor  and 
labor. 

But,  without  contemplating  so  remote  and  so  vast  a  change  of  ideas  and 
feelings,  we  can  imagine  the  claims  of  knowledge  to  be  more  widely  admitted 
than  they  are  at  present.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  believing  in  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  and  that  depends  upon  many  other  things  besides 
political  institutions.  Nobody  can  be  more  free,  or  less  happy,  in  social  rela- 
tions, than  a  North  American  Indian.  In  the  absence  of  external  control, 
which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  understood  by  freedom,  self-control 
becomes  more  and  more  important ;  and  self-control  is  one  of  the  last  and 
best  results  of  the  highest  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Upon 
the  extension  of  personal  self-control,  as  a  principle  to  guide  our  public  and 
private  conduct,  depends  the  success  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations, 
in  the  career  of  humanity ;  and  whoever  desires  to  see  the  institutions  and  the 
liberty  of  the  country  preserved  must  desire  the  progress  of  education  in 
every  department,  until  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  shall  be  so  appro- 
priately and  adequately  cultivated,  as  to  make  them  subset-vient  to  a  virtuous 
will.  It  is  to  iuiellectual  culture  in  all  departments  of  mind,  therefore,  that 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  among  us,  most  particularly 
in  the  present  state  of  our  institutions  and  our  charities.  It  would  seem  that 
all  other  departments  to  which  liberality  may  be  called  to  extend  its  benefac- 
tions are  now  more  or  less  faithfully  provided  for.  Elementary  education,  phys- 
ical suffering,  poverty,  old  age,  and  mental  infirmity,  are  all  furnished  with  the 
means  of  supply  or  relief,  v  ast  sums  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  who  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  bo  benefited  by  it ; 
while  the  proper  and  sufficient  collegiate  education  of  our  own  young  men, 
for  our  own  wants,  is  not  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  that  our  colleges  should  be  better  furnished  with  pecuniary  resources 
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in  almost  every  department  of  learning.  Scarcely  a  professor  can  be  found 
who  is  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  comfort,  nor  an  institution  of  the 
class  referred  to,  with  the  libraries  and  collections  necessary  for  adequate 
instruction  in  this  day  of  progress.  It  is  at  once  gratifying  and  humbling  to 
witness  the  eagerness  with  which  young  men  crowd  to  institutions,  which, 
however  imperfect,  are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country ;  how 
fully  appreciated  and  how  eagerly  used  are  the  means  of  progress  wliich  are 
supplied  ;  and  ample  guaranty  is  thus  given  that  increased  advantages  would 
be  neither  neglected  nor  misused.  We  shall  deem  no  labor  lost  which  shall 
tend  in  any  degree  to  arouse  the  community  of  our  age  and  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  oi  affording  to  all  who  seek  it  the  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  instruction  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  By 
this  proces.s  we  shall  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  product  of 
intellectual  studies  and  pursuits,  but  we  shall  secure  for  all  future  time  the 
great  charities,  and  the  religious  and  literary  institutions)  which  are  the  pro- 
tection, the  ornament,  and  the  glory  of  nations. 


XV.   MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


The  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  connection  with  Harvard  College,  and  by  the  com- 
bined liberality  of  the  Stat^,  the  College,  and  individuals,  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  results  sets  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1860,  is  the  great  event  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  year. 

THE    MUSEUM   AND   ITS  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  handsome  edifice,  which  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  splendid 
moseum  con  tern  plated ,  and  comprises  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  it,  is  situated 
CD  Divinity  Avenue,  opposite  Divinity  Hall.  The  lot  of  lond  on  which  it  stands 
is  an  oblong  square  of  about  five  acres,  given  by  the  university,  in  trust,  to  the- 
museum.  The  building  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  will  represent  three^ 
sides  of  a  rectangle  with  an  open  square'  facing  Divinity  Ilall.  Its  dimensions 
will  be  as  follows : — The  main  part  360  feet  in  length,  two  wings  200  feet  in 
length,  each;  making  an  entire  length  of  760  feet,  and  having  a  uniform  width 
of  60  feet.  The  building  already  erected  is  the  beginning  of  the  north  wing 
nearest  to  Divinity  Ilall,  and  measures  80  by  60  feet.  It  is,  apparently,  four  sto- 
ries in  hight ;  but  the  second  rows  of  windows  belong  to  tlv  large  and  commo- 
dious galleries  which  surround  the  rooms.  On  each  floor  are  four  rooms  of  equal 
size,  measuring  each  30  by  40  feet.  The  rooms  are  fitted  with  cases  made  with 
the  utmost  care  and  nicety  of  finish,  and  of  a  pattern  which  the  long  experience 
of  Professor  Agassiz  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in  use.  So  accurately  made  are 
they,  that  a  shelf  from  any  one  cabinet  will  exactly  fit  any  other  cabinet  in  the 
building.  Entering  the  building  from  the  north  side  the  lower  room  on  the  left — 
the  south ocast  room — is  the  students'  laboratory,  the  room  specially  used  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The 
south-west  room  is  the  lecture-room  of  the  museum,  where  not  only  students  of 
the  Scientific  school,  but  teachers  of  the  state,  can  avail  tliemselves  of  Professor. 
Agassiz's  valuable  instruction.  It  is  very  gratifying,  says  Professor  Agassiz^  to. 
see  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  these  lectures.  Over  one  hundred 
teachers,  including  sixty  or  seventy  ladies,  attended  the  lecture  of  last  Wednes- 
day, and  on  Siiturdays  the  number  is  much  larger.  The  north-west  room  belongs 
to  the  assistants  in  the  building ;  it  is  here  that  specimens  are  opened  and  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  or  preservation,  so  that  the  aspect  of  this  apartment  is  con- 
tinually changing,  owing  to  the  reception  and  disposal  of  many  hundred  speci- 
mens daily.  The  north-east  room  is  Professor  Agaasiz's  private  laboratory,  and  the 
galleries  above  are  to  be  devoted  to  his  library.  The  remaining  galleries  on  this  floor 
are  used  as  workshops  and  sorting-rooms,  excepting  that  of  the  lecture-room ; 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  Passing  into  the  sec- 
ond story  we  see,  carefully  arranged,  all  those  splendid  specimens  which  have 
been  the  result  of  so  much  patient  research,  and  in  which  Professor  Agassiz  may 
take  a  just  pride.  The  south-west  room  of  the  second  story  is  devoted  to  corals, 
arranged  according  to  the  locality  of  the  species.  A  splendid  collection,  the 
"  Polyp  Fauna  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  occupies  the  case  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room.    The  aoQth-ea«t  room  and  its  galleries  are  occupied  by 
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molluscs,  &c.  Here  is  a  case  of  "Jurassic  Ct'phalopods,"  aud  a  large  variety  of 
other  specimens.  One  peculiar  feature  of  arrangement  whereby  the  study  of 
specimens  is  facilitated,  is  the  use  of  colored  boxes  to  represent  different  geologi- 
cal periods.  Thus,  blue  boxes  contain  the  Jurassic;  green,  the  cretaceous; 
orange,  the  devonian,  &c.  In  this  room  the  main  part  is  assigned  for  the  univalves, 
and  the  galleries  for  the  bivalves.  In  the  north-east  room  are  articulates ; — in- 
sects, Crustacea  and  worms ;  the  insects  being  below  and  the  Crustacea  in  the 
gallery  above.  The  insects  are  kept  in  air-tight  boxes,  from  which  the  light  is 
excluded.  But  the  plan  proposed  is  to  have  them  arranged  in  glass-covered 
boxes.  The  north-west  room  is  devoted  to  fossil  vertebrates.  The  galleries  of 
this  room  are  filled  with  fossil  fish  placed  in  this  proximity  to  the  specimens  below 
in  order  to  compare  the  different  specimens. 

The  attic  contains  an  immense  number  of  specimens,  unarm nged  ;  such  s(>eci- 
meus  being  stored  as  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  state.  The  basement  is 
used  for  the  reception  of  articles  and  the  storage  of  alcoholic  specimens,  or  such 
as  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  moist  state.  Here  are  stored  a  collection  of  fishes — 
numbering  about  47,000  specimens,  &c.  The  arrangement  of  the  fishes  will  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  about  $12,000  for  alcohol,  jars,  &c.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hop<»d  that 
this  sum  may  soon  be  raised  to  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the  museum  a  collec- 
tion which  stands  third  in  the  world.  Its  superiors  are  the  collection  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  numbers  5,000  different  species,  and  that  in  the 
British  museum  which  has  less  than  4,000  s))ecies,  while  our  museum  has  up- 
wards of  3,500  species. 

This  is  a  noble  beginning  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  most  magnificent  col- 
lection in  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, the  keys  of  the  Museum  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  to  Governor  Banks,  as  President  of 
the  Trustees,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  museum  is  committed  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  appropriate  remarks;  the 
most  important  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  this — that  "a  building 
sufficient  to  the  present  need  of  the  institution  has  been  created  for  a 
sum  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  and  less  than  the  sum  actu- 
ally appropriated  by  the  Trustees."  On  receiving  the  keys,  Gov. 
Banks  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  with  the  work,  and 
ex- President  Walker  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  the  enterprise 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  its  walls.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  President  Felton,  Professor  Agassiz,  and  Governor  Banks. 
From  these  admirable  addresses  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  ex- 
hibit the  history  and  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  institution. 

PRESIDENT   FELTON. 

The  members  of  our  university  justly  consider  the  founding  of  rach  a  mnsenm 
as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  increase  the  meant 
of  intellectual  cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  university,  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  a 
department  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  rejoice  in  its  achieve- 
ment, not  only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  larger  relations  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  dne 
time  go  forth  baring  with  them  over  the  land  the  lights  of  solence.  They  see 
in  it  the  means,  under  the  noble  provisions  of  the  law,  of  acting  directly  upon  the 
public  and  popular  inatmcUou  of  the  state,  by  opening  its  prioelew  treasures,  aad 
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the  living  lessons  of  mjisUT  niind» — present  and  future — to  the  great  body  of 
M<i8saohusotts  teachers,  men  and  women.  They  se^-  in  it  the  ni.ans  of  adding 
day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  tlie  world's  known  truths.  It  is  because  th  -y 
tiike  th  s  broad  view  of  the  blessings  such  an  establshmeiit  may  diffuse,  and  bo- 
cause  they  know  that  its  efficiency  will  be  greater,  jf  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, than  it  could  be  in  an  isolated  condition,  that  the  corporation  of  ll:rvard 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  my  prideeessor,  and  with  his  wi«e  approbation 
and  V  go.ous  support,  readily  joined  w  th  thv^  librral  private  citiz  ns.  and  thi*  «.ii- 
lightened  authorities  of  the  state,  in  producing  this  brilliant  nsult.  By  such 
means,  and  under  such  cin^umstances,  our  museum  has  sprung  into  being.  Its 
benefits  are  alie.tdy  beginning  to  be  felt  at  homo ;  and  it  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wisest  men  from  abmad.  Though  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
h:i8  been  as  yet  carried  into  effect,  it  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having 
its  foundations  laid  accoi'ding  to  the  most  comprehensive  principles,  emlxxlying  the 
last  results  of  science.  The  building  has  b.>en  planned  and  constructed,  after  ma- 
ture consideration  of  every  point,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  its  objects  and  us<', 
by  the  most  distinguished  architectural  skill.  In  arrangement  and  clissifient on, 
in  the  facilities  afforded  for  study  and  practical  use,  nothing  is  wanting  which  iu 
the  present  state  of  sc:encc  can  be  supplied. 

A  Museum  of  ComparaUvo  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Creation. 

The  univei'sity  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest 
aim  of  education.  Science,  letters,  art.  Christian  morals  and  mannei-s,  come 
Within  the  generous  scope  of  the  founders,  and  the  ooble  array  of  bmefactors, 
who  have  built  it  up  to  its  pn'sent  hight  of  usefulness  and  renown.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the  evan- 
gels of  apfistles,  are  revelations  of  God,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man. 

An  a«lniinistration  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  honorably  distinguished 
by  its  steady  support  of  public  education  and  the  advancement  of  science*,  is  soon 
tp  close.  Many  of  the  objects  of  ambition,  most  eagerly  sought,  are  epheigeral 
when  gained,  yielding  only  the  triumph  of  a  day  :  but  the  triumphs  of  truth  are 
permanent.  Science  is  not  of  one  age  or  one  country  :  it  is  coeval  with  eternity, 
and  coextensive  with  the  universe.  He  whose  fame  is  identified  with  its  ad- 
vancement, has  wou  a  *^  poasession  forever."  ^ 

ADDRESS   OP  PROF.   AOA8SIZ. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  in  1846, 1  had  no  thought  of  staying  here.  I 
had  come  upon  at*  invitation  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute.  I  had  taken  leave  for  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  college  of  Neuohatel,  with  which  I  was  then  connected,  and  it  had  pleased 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Neuchatcl,  to  grant  me  the  means  for 
a  scientifio  exploration  of  some  parts  of  this  continent.  I  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  year  here,  when  the  convulsions  which  disturbed  Europe,  led  me  to 
consider  seriously  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  or  to  prolong  my  stay  in  America. 

While  I  was  hesitating,  the  late  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence  one  day  calliHi 
upon  me,  and  explained  to  me  confidentially  his  plans  respecting  the  foundation 
of  a  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  stating  that  it  would  be  an  additional  reasctn 
for  him  immediately  to  carry  out  his  intention,  if  I  should  accept  a  professorship 
in  that  school.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decide  before  having  obtaineil  a  regu- 
lar discharge  from  the  College  with  which  I  had  been  connected  for  fifteen  years. 
This  was,  however,  granted  in  the  most  considerate  manner,  and  in  the  spring 
term  of  1848,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  professor  of  the  scientific  school — a 
post  which  I  still  hold. 

One  of  the  most  tempting  inducements  I  had  for  staying  in  America  was  the 
oSfT  made  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  coast  survey,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  different  parties  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  survey,  to  visit  in  person  the  coast  and  collect  the  animals  living  along  our 
shores,  with  most  accurate .  indications  respecting  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on 
which  they  are  found,«the  depth  at  which  they  occur,  And  other  information  for 
which  naturalists  sigh,  without  having  frequent  means  of  obtaining  them.  To 
these  facilities  I  owe  part  of  the  most  valuable  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  my  life. 
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Placed  as  I  was,  at  the  head  of  a  new  department  of  public  education,  I  had 
now  to  make  the  necessary  collections  for  my  instruction,  as  none  existed  in  the 
university ;  and  during  my  vacations  I  visited  successively,  for  that  purpose,  oar 
southern  and  western  states,  delivering  lectures  on  my  way  to  defray  the  ez- 
pc'tts(.'s  necessary  to  make  extensive  collections,  which  to  me  were  very  heavy,  as 
1  never  had  any  thing  but  what  I  earn  from  year  to  year. 

In  1852  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  obtained  by  private  subscription  the 
sum  of  $12,000,  amounting  to  the  expenses  I  had  thus  far  incurred,  to  secure  as 
property  for  the  university  the  eolU-ctions  I  had  brought  .together.  With  tht-se 
new  means  at  my  command,  and  some  additions,  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in 
former  years,  1  have  gone  on  enlarging  the  collection  until,  by  a  succession  of  for« 
tunate  circumstances,  a  movement  was  started  to  found  a  public  museum. 

N«'arly  two  years  ago  Mr.  William  Gray  pnsented  to  our  university  the  sum 
of  S50,000,  left  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  to  found  a  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoolc^,  without  determining  the  institution  to  which  it  should  be 
granted,  but  leavmg  to  his  executor  the  final  disposition  of  hi^  generous  bi'quest. 
With  such  a  basis  of  operations  it  was  at  onee  plain  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
museum  of  the  university  should  be  extended  beyond  what  hud  been  thus  far 
contemplated,  and  that  perhaps  a  great  establishment  might  be  founded,  if  the 
public  in  general  oould  b<f  interested  in  it.  With  this  impression,  a  committee 
of  (gentlemen  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  annually  appointed 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  scientific  school,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
the  sum  of  $75,000  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  with  tlie  view  of  erecting 
a  suitable  building  to  receive  and  preserve  the  colUctions  then*  on  hand. 

A  magnificent  grant  of  SI 00.000  was  also  made  by  the  legislature,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Banks,  in  his  message  to 
the  general  court.  The  nascent  institution  was  thus  endowed  with  $225,000,  and 
it  b<>came  necessary  to  orfiranize  a  permanent  body  to  administer  its  afTairs.  A 
law  was  pas9ed  to  that  effect  by  the  legislature,  in  the  summer  session  of  1859, 
and  an  agreement  having  been  entered  upon  with  the  corporation  of  the  univers- 
ity, the  college  Ceded  to  the  board  of  trustees,  their  collections  and  a  piece  of 
land  of  about  five  acres  upon  which  to  erect  the  building  of  the  museum,  reserv- 
ing to  the  ))rofessor  of  zoi)1ogy  and  geology,  the  administration  of  the  collections 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  faculty,  while  the  whole  became  public  property 
as  an  independent  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Committees  were  at  once  organized  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
Buitjible  building  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  niusi>um. 

The  most  important  point  now  was  to  adopt  such  a  plan  for  the  building  as 
should,  in  every  respect,  answer  its  purpose,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  found  in  the  building  committee,  gentlemen  ready  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  way  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  an  edi- 
fice, even  to  yield  their  own  preferences  in  consideration  of  certain  requirements 
of  a  scientific  establishment,  which  arc  not  easily  combined  with  architectural 
conceptions.  For  years  pnst  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  general  plan 
for  a  great  museum,  and  have  been  aided  in  my  attempts,  by  the  skill  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Greenough,  who  finally  devised  a  plan  which  appeared  to  me  entirely 
unobjectional ;  so  that  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the  plans  were  ready  fur 
consideration,  and  required  only  to  be  worked  up  for  execution. 

This  was  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  the  building,  as  it  stands,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  combined  efforts.  But  the  skillful  management,  in  consequence  of 
which  tlie  appropriation  for  its  erection  was  not  exceeded,  is  entirely  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  building  committee.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
a  part  only  of  the  general  plan  has  thus  far  been  carried  out,  and  that  as  the  por- 
tion now  erected  is  only  a  part  of  a  wing,  room  is  left  for  any  architectural  embel- 
lishment which  the  future  may  render  desirable. 

The  committee  of  the  museum  had  another  and  important  office,  that  of  regu- 
lating the  expenditures  concerning  the  collections.  To  this  recommendation  1 
owe  it  that  I  was  allowed  to  make  important  additions  to  the  museum,  during  my 
late  visit  to  Europe,  among  wbHch  the  most  valuable  is  the  purchase  of  the  collec- 
tions of  fossils  of  Professor  Braun  in  Heidelberg,  by  which  we  have  received  the 
first  series  of  specimens  with  authoritative  labels,  bringing  with  them  port  of  the 
tradition  of  our  science  to  our  new  establishment. 
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"While  the  bailing  was  erecting,  and  many  years  before,  as  far  as  the  insuffi- 
cient accommodations  I  had,  would  allow,  the  upecimens  which  were  accumuluting 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  undergoing  a  careful  examination  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  critical  identification  with  the  view  of  having  them  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  arrangement  of  many  huudred 
thousands  of  specimens  was  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  I  could  never  have  undertaken 
it  alone.  But  I  had,  as  professor,  to  train  young  men  intending  to  be  professional 
naturalists,  and  I  availed  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
museum,  by  adopting  a  method  which  has  proved  successful.  The  real  advance- 
ment of  a  student  does  not  consist  so  much  in  a  general  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  as  in  a  searching  study  of  some  special  branch  of  his 
science  combined  with  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole. 

I  therefore  attempted  to  educate  each  of  my  students  in  a  different  branch  of 
zoology,  instead  of  uniting  them  into  classes,  and  have  thus  prepared  several  good 
assistants,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
collection  now  on  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  task  in  a  manner  which  does  them  great  credit. 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  students  who  have  been  so  engaged,  has 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  trust  that  the  systematic  catalogues  which  are  now 
in  prepanition  will  afford  further  evidence  that  our  institution  is  not  only  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  general  instruction,  but  likely  also  to  send  forth  young  men, 
who  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  in  r^^rd  to  the  importance  and 
scientific  value  of  our  collections,  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  or- 
ganiKition  of  museums  in  general.  This  is  the  more  necessary  since,  in  many 
respects,  ours  will  differ  essentially  from  all  the  others  thus  far  completed,  and 
this  difference  will  also  explain  the  name  it  bears. 

A  zoological  museum  should  contain  every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  in  practice  and  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  science  has  reached  its  present  condition,  zoological  collections  consist  chiefly 
of  adult  specimens  of  the  animals  now  living  upon  earth.  The  remains  of  ex- 
tinct types  found,  as  fossils  in  the  strata  forming  part  of  the  crust  of  our  globe, 
are  generally  collected  separately  and  arranged  by  themselves,  or  kept  in  distinct 
museums,  and  even  united  with  the  geolr^oal  and  mineralogioal  cabinets.  This 
should  not  be,  and  every  year  makes  it  more  argent  that  the  collections  of  fossils 
should  be  combined  with  those  of  the  animals  now  in  existence,  as  they  can  not 
be  accurately  identified  without  a  direct  comparison  with  one  another.  Some  of 
the  most  mistaken  views  now  prevailing  in  our  science  would  long  ago  have  been 
abandoned,  did  the  great  museums  now  existing,  contain  such  conibined  collec- 
tions of  fossil  and  living  animals. 

It  has  been«  my  aim  throughout  the  arrangement  of  our  museum,  to  keep  this 
state  of  things  in  mind,  and  to  force  upon  every  visitor  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
fossil  remains  with  their  living  representatives,  though  this  arrangement  is  not  yet 
completed  for  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  museum  soon  to  be  carried  out,  and  for  which  a 
large  number  of  preparations  have  already  been  made,  will  be  the  exhibition  of 
embryolog  cal  series  to  illustrate  the  correspondence  existing  between  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  growth  of  living  animals  and  the  order  of  succession  of  tlie 
representatives  of  past  zoological  ages. 

This  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the  whole  at  some  future 
period,  as  I  conceive  other  museums  will  have  to  do,  or  be  left  behind.  I  may 
add,  also,  that  special  collections  to  illustrate  the  ges^^aphical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals have  been  prepared,  some  of  which  are  already  on  exhibition.  A  museum 
founded  upon  a  comparative  study  of  living  and  fossil  animals,  in  connection  with 
their  embryonic  changes  and  their  geographical  distribution,  could  no  longer  be 
called  simply  zoological  museum  ;  ours  is  a  museum  of  comparative  zodlogy,  and 
the  law  has  already  sanctioned  that  name  as  the  only  name  by  which  it  shall  ever 
be  called. 

In  Europe,  every  university  has  its  scientific  collections,  generally  1imit<^>d  to 
the  wants  of  the  professors  in  their  courses  of  lectures,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  extensive  an  1  arranged  with  more  or  less  care  in  proportion  as  the  teachers 
themselves  are  more  or  less  eminent  in  their  scientifio  attainments.   'Besides  these 
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university  niaseums,  there  are  scientific  collections  in  meet  of  the  lan^e  cit'e»,  the 
best  cif  which  are  in  those  capitals  which  are  at  the  same  time  thes<at  of  uiuvt-r- 
sitii's,  as  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Munich,  with  which  Frankfort  may  compete,  thuugh 
it  lias  no  university. 

Above  all  these  stand  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  British  Masonm,  both  on 
account  of  their  extent  and  their  scientific  importance.  And  yet  it  shonid  not  be 
forgotti-n  that  now  and  tlien  private  individuals  have  succt  cdvd  by  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  some  one  spi-cial  subject,  in  making  special  collections  unrivaled  by 
the  ^eat  public  museums.  Such  is  the  collection  of  shells  of  Mr.  Cummings  io 
London,  and  such  was  the  collection  of  birds  of  Temminick  before  it  was  inc<»r- 
porated  in  the  museum  of  Leyden. 

Now  I  can  fairly  say  that  we  have  outrun  all  the  museums  of  the  European 
universities,  excepting  those  placed  in  large  capitals,  and  that  among  these  we 
would  probably  occupy  the  ninth  or  tenth  place,  but  that  we  are  still  at  an  im- 
meniM.*  distance  from  the  two  greatest  museums  nowexist'ng;  even  though  for 
the  cl;tK8  of  fishi«  I  am  sure  we  have  only  two  superiors,  and  probably  none  for 
that  of  Ex^hinixlerms  and  €k>raU. 

Measures  which  have  been  taken  recently  by  the  board  of  trustees,  guarantee 
to  us  for  all  time  to  come  the  position  I  have  here  assigned  to  our  museum,  evi-n 
though  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  measures  may  be  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment of  our  institution,  or  even  a  tempcirary  suspension  of  its  active  opcra- 
ti<)ns.  They  have  wisely  chosen  permanency  in  preference  to  a  brilliant  and  jjer- 
ha|>s  ephemeral  career.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, that  the  state  grant  of  8100,000  shall  be  funded.  This  step  will  eventually 
secure  to  the  museum  an  annual  income  of  $9,000,  including  $3,000  from  the 
Gray  fund. 

The  drng  which  weighs  us  down  now  is  in  the  accumulation  of  specimens  not  yet 
arranered,  which  to  prepare  for  future  exhibition  will  entail  upon  us  an  expendi- 
ture (»f  between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  But  whatever  may  come,  we  shall  stand 
pirmanently  in  a  position  which  we  may  be  proud  to  have  won  in  less  thnn  two 
yiars.  If  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  gaining  new  advantages  over 
other  museums,  I  can  also  say  that  there  exists  no  museum  which  is  sufficiently 
endowed  to  gain  upon  us. 

At  this  moment  our  museum  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  educational  pur- 
pns'S,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  outside  of  the  large  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, a  university  provided  with  a  bettiT  apparatus  to  teach  zoolc^',  and  as  yoa 
know  few  of  the  European  universitieB  are  in  large  cities. 

But  scientific  collections  are  not  simply  made  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities  to 
stu'lents:  they  should  also  be  sanctuaries  in  which  science  itself  is  advancing,  in 
which  new  knowlfdge  is  obtained  by  original  researches,  and  which  by  their  very 
perfection  should  be  a  standard  measure  by  which  to  test  the  scientific  culture  of 
a  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  men  of  science  in  this  country  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  all  other  citi- 
Kens ;  they  do  enjoy  them  fully,  the  recognition  science  receives  among  us  is 
gratifying  in  the  highest  degree. 

If  you  will  free  your  best  men  from  that  tantalizing  position,  raise  your  scien- 
tific institutions  to  a  level  with  the  foremost  in  Europe,  that  the  American  man 
of  science  may,  like  the  American  freeman,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when 
visiting  the  Old  World,  that  he  is  backed  by  the  institutions  he  leaves  at  home. 
In  so  doing,  you  will  gain  another  advantage — ^that  of  freeing  yourselves  from 
the  importunities  of  those  pr^ti^ndcrs  in  science  who  surround  themselves  with  a 
fictitious  reputation,  made  up  of  newspaper  articles,  and  supported  perhaps  by  a 
correspondence  with  some  tenth-rate  scientific  men  in  Europe,  whom  nobody 
knows  in  their  native  country. 

The  founding  of  scientific  institutions  of  the  highest  class  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  ambition  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  such  institutions  should  be  supported 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  a  higher  culture. 
It  is  to  science  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  growing  insight  into  the  forces  of  na- 
ture— to  it  we  owe  the  first  glimmerings  of  tlie  light  illuminating  the  phin  of  the 
creation 

The  revelation  which  is  dawning  upon  mankind  from  the  study  of  the  phe- 
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noroena  of  nature  can  not  fail  to  bring  his  intelligent  ohiidren  nearer  to  their 
Creator.  What  mure  elevating  indueemeut^  ouuld  be  mentioned  to  foster  such 
studies  7  And  America  has  a  rising  generation  of  scientific  students  c^igcr  to 
enter  into  the  race  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Let  the  community  give 
them  such  institutions  of  learning  as  our  age  demands  them,  and  they  will  repay 
their  fel low-citizens  by  covering  their  country  with  scientific  glory. 

The  means  wanting  to  reach  such  a  result  are  few  and  simple :  encourage  sci- 
entific explorations  in  every  part  of  the  world,  provide  for  the  means  of  publishing 
the  results  so  obtained,  secure  to  your  country  the  scientific  collections  of  eminent 
meti  whom  unfavorable  circumstances  may  induce  to  part  with  their  dearly  earned 
and  precious  harvest  of  specimens,  and  never  leave  a  useful  undertaking  to  lan- 
guish from  want  of  support.  To  my  young  friends  I  would  give  a  last  advice  :  be 
industrious,  be  patient,  and  do  not  snatch  at  a  crown  before  you  have  fought  and 
won  your  battle ! 

AJ>DREBS  OF  GOV.    BANKS. 

The  original  and  somewhat  restricted  object  indicated  by  its  designation  as  a 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  even  if  confined  in  its  action  within  the  limits 
suggested  by  the  Utle,  opens  an  extended  theater  for  self-sacrificing  labor  and 
elevated  ambition. 

To  investigate  and  determine  the  oircumstanceu  and  conditions  of  animal  life ; 
to  dissect  and  compare  the  orgaqs,  through  the  agency  of  which  animals  exist ; 
to  trace  their  effect  upon  the  habits,  capacities  and  destiny  of  the  creatures  them- 
selves ;  to  arrange  them  in  groups  upon  principles  of  similarity  of  structure  and 
function ;  to  ascertain  the  laws  that  regulate  their  distribution  over  the  earth's 
surface ;  to  show  the  services  they  render  and  the  uses  they  subserve  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  nature ;  their  adaptation  to  purposes,  and  their  possible  contribu- 
tion to  the  m-cessaries  and  luxuries  of  domestic  life ;  their  importance  to  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  arts ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  species  of  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  education — ^these  things  certainly  constitute  a  branch  of  natu- 
ral science  that  challenges  attention,  that  justifies  labor,  and  compensates  for 
great  individual  sacrifices  and  largo  public  expenditures. 

But  the  name  of  the  institution,  I  apprehend,  but  faintly  indicates  the  purposes 
or  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

It  has  a  broader  aspect  than  brick  walls,  scientific  collections,  or  legislative 
charities  suggest  In  imagination,  at  least,  I  see  rising  before  me  a  structure  of 
such  harmonious  outline  and  m.ignificent  proportion,  that  its  avowed  purpose 
hardly  covers  the  threshold. 

Instead  of  guarding  the  domain  of  zoological  inquiry,  it  roust  penetrate  and 
subdue  the  three  kingdoms  of  animal,  mineral  and  vegetable  creation  ;  and  every 
step  in  its  progress  will  mark  the  bounds  of  original  attainment  and  discovery,  in 
these  allied  existences,  though  it  may  not  gather  or  preserve  all  its  evidences  of 
research. 

Whatever  exhibits  life,  whether  in  the  dullest  form  of  vegetable  creation  or  in 
the  animating  subtleness  of  sense  and  intellect,  must  attract  its  attention  and 
receive  its  knowledge.       * 

To  suggest  life  as  the  subject  of  contemplation  and  research,  whether  of  organio 
or  inorganic  form,  is  to  summon  the  faculties  of  man  to  the  noblest,  though  it  may 
be  a  limitless  investigation,  comprehending  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  things. 

From  contemplation  of  a  subject  so  far-reaching  and  vast,  the  mind  instinct- 
ively shrinks  from  expectation  of  compassing  an  end.  Beginnings  in  this  inquiry 
exhaust  the  subtlest  powers  of  observation  and  analysis,  and  like  Hunter,  the 
acholar,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian,  is  content  that  he  does  not  altogether  com- 
prehend the  inniiueulate  scheme.  **  Dfe,"  he  said,  *^  is  a  property  we  do  not 
understand — we  can  only  trace  the  necessary  steps  le«iding  to  it." 

This  is  the  grand  object  of  natural  science.  It  is  the  great  cause  to  which  our 
museum  is  dedicated.  It  is  a  pursuit  that  exhausts  the  highest  capacity  and  sat- 
isfies the  noblest  ambition.  **  We  trace  the  steps  l^ing  to  life,"  might  well 
stand  as  the  motto  of  the  naturalist,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian. 
How  infinite  in  scope,  how  ezbanstive  of  human  power  is  the  inquiry.   The  full  real* 
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ization  of  the  divine  purpose  exemplified  by  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  gradnal 
and  systematic  development  of  the  steps  leading  to  life,  wonld  be  as  if  some  ha- 
man  being,  coeiral  in  existence  with  twice  itself,  were  permitted  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  ages,  independent  of  the  conditions  that  run  with  the  destiny  of 
mortals,  and  by  presence  and  suggestion  instruct  the  successive  generations  of 
men  in  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  being,  in  the  mysteries  of  animate  and 
inanimate  existences. 

What  indifferent  spectator,  that  to-day  examines  the  yet  imperfect  collections, 
some  of  them  too  minute  for  the  unaided  vision ;  who  that  has  acquired  an  inter- 
est by  contributing  to  its  foundation ;  who  that  comprehends  the  genius  and  pur- 
pose of  its  master,  or  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  imparted  to  his  followers,  or  the 
love  of  labor  inspired  by  his  example,  can  doubt  that  some  addition  to  that  al- 
ready known,  some  explanation  of  a  mystery  imperfectly  understood,  some  cor- 
rection of  an  error  received  as  truth,  some  new  discovery  of  the  necessary  steps 
leading  to  life,  will  be  achieved,  or  the  wisdom  of  that  popular  impulse  which  has 
planted  this  new  organism  for  tiie  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  the  line  of  duties  assigned  to  me,  to  set 
forth  the  technical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  science. 
That  has  been  already  done  by  one  who  both  comprehends  and  illustrates  the 
stern  brevity  of  logic,  with  harmony  of  expression,  felicity  of  illustration,  and  a 
ravishing  accent,  musical  as  is  ApoUo-s  lute. 

My  duties  are  completed  if  I  but  call  attention  to  the  incidental  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  institution. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied — and  it  were  scarce  an  advantage  if  denial  were  possi- 
ble— that  a  feeling  is  creeping  upon  the  minds  of  men  ana  scholars,  not  merely 
of  indifferent  but  interested  men,  that  our  methods  of  school  and  collegiate  in- 
struction are  not  in  all  respects  best  calculated  to  develop  the  superior  qualities  of 
body,  mind,  or  conscience.  It  is  a  problem  as  ancient  as  civilization,  whether 
acquired  or  native  oowers  are  more  valuable,  and  the  policy  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion or  non-education  are  sometimes  made  to  depend  upon  suppositious  advant- 
ages of  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers.  A  similar  diversity  of  opinion  grows 
out  of  what  is  called  self-culture,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by  educational 
institutions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  comes  early  in  life,  with  most  favored 
opportunity,  or  that  which  comes  limping  later,  with  such  advantages  only  as  acci- 
dent vouchsafes. 

It  is  error,  in  my  judgment,  that  identifies  education  exclusively  with  acquired 
information,  or  contrasts  acquired  capacity  with  natural  powers,  as  evincing  the 
utility  or  non-utility  of  scholastic  institutions. 

That  man  may  misapprehend  its  nature  and  abuse  its  privileges  is  apparent 
To  regard  mere  acquisition  of  fact,  the  treasures  of  attainment  as  education ;  to 
seek  the  culture  of  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor ;  to  estimate  memory 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  powers  of  observation,  analysis  and  the  &culty  of  reason ; 
to  consider,  because  a  young  man  has  won  collegiate  honors,  and  is  therefore 
Qualified  for  every  pursuit  of  life,  useful  or  ornamental,  that  he  is  for  that  reason 
disabled  for  any  pursuit,  except  a  few  overcrowded  professions,  is  both  to  misap- 
prehend the  nature  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  true  education.  But  these  things, 
so  common  among  us ;  so  correctly  d(>marcating  the  line  between  what  is  called 
self-education  and  other  education,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  no  more  the 
result  of  a  true  system,  than — to  borrow  a  bill  of  fare  from  Emerson — '^  the  flesh 
of  dried  grass,  and  the  broth  of  old  shoes,''  constitutes  high  living. 

The  error,  rather  of  practice  than  of  theory,  is  that  we  identify  education  with 
attainment,  and  rely  almost  exclusively  for  instruction  upon  th^  contents  of  books. 
It  is  assumed  that  students  know  something  because  they  are  taught  that  oUier 
men  know  something.     Men  think  they  see,  when  in  fiiot  they  are  only  looking  on. 

If  the  acquisition  of  facts  were  the  exclusive  object  of  education,  books  would 
be  a  safe  reliance,  provided  that  the  first  men  were  authors.  But  in  our  age,  the 
first  men  make  newspapers,  steam  engines,  arguments,  street  railways;  they 
plant  cities,  command  armies,  give  new  powers  to  empires,  solve  problems  of  life 
and  death,  have  little  time  to  read,  much  less  to  make  books. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  the  museum,  because  it  opens  to  its  students  the 
book  of  nature.  Reading  and  writing  are  important  to  them  because  they  are  en- 
abled thus  to  ascertain  what  was  known  before  them,  and  to  record  their  own  dia* 
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ooveries  and  additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Observation  and 
comparison  are  their  reliant  powers.  Whiu  a  student  contemplates  a  naked  stone 
placed  in  his  hand  until  he  is  able,  by  study,  to  discover  its  laws  and  analyze  its 
character,  new  faculties  of  mind  are  given  him,  which  our  theories  of  education 
rarely  or  never  contemplated. 

Mr.  Kohl  tells  us  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the  Florentine  galleries,  which  repre- 
sents a  monk  seated  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  monastery,  intently  gazing  upon  a 
blaijk  lotttr  volume,  his  hands  resting  upon  its  pages.  Not  a  ray  of  light  makes 
darkness  visible,  until,  from  intensity  of  study  alone,  from  his  finger's  end  gradu- 
ally br&iks  a  faint  glimmer,  which  gradually  strengthens,  until  the  black  letter 
page  returns  the  renection,  the  folds  of  his  garment  become  translucent,  and  the 
cell  is  tilled  with  the  light  of  his  intellect 

This  is  education— the  education  of  the  faculties.  It  proceeds  from  the  student 
to  the  work,  and  does  not  come  from  the  book  to  the  man. 

An  institution  in  which  this  theory  of  instruction  is  daily  practiced,  which  m 
firequented  by  students  of  the  university  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools — which 
can  not  fail  to  become  the  model  of  scientific  establishments  on  this  continent, 
and  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  renowned  moseums  of  Europe — must 
renovate  the  customs  of  other  institutions,  and  contribute  to  establish  the  true 
theory  of  mental  culture. 

Its  pupils — like  Humboldt  and  Agassiz,  Fremont,  Arago  and  Bache — will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  scientific  and  intellectual  development  of  the  age,  and  each 
become  in  his  time  a  type — 

**The  first  fiery  soul 
That  makes  a  low  name  honorable. 
They  who  take  it  by  inheritance  atone, 
Adding  no  brij^htnera  to  it. 
Are  like  stars  seen  in  the  ocean, 
That  were  never  there  but  for 
Their  bright  originaU  in  heaven.'* 

From  such  a  system  of  ednoat'on,  pervading  families  as  well  as  schools  and 
colleges,  we  may  hope  to  attain  the  highest  advantages  of  popular  intelligence — ac- 
customed to  contemplate  the  subtleties  of  nature,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
*^  so  for  exceed  the  subtleties  of  sense  and  intellect ;"  our  scholars  will  avoid  the 
errgrs  of  the  scholastic  age,  and  our  people  escape  the  quicksands  of  prejudice  and 
error  that  have  swallowed  so  many  of  our  predecessors. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  not  in 
constitutions  nor  in  schools,  nor  in  great  men,  alone. 

Rome  had  her  orators  and  her  statesmen.  Greece  had  her  academies  of  learn- 
ing and  her  schools  of  philosophy.  Erudition  poured  forth  her  treasures  to  the 
multitude  in  the  groves  and  the  public  walks.  Philosophy  unburdened  her  mind 
of  its  richest  stores,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  forum.  The  great  of  the  age,  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cffisar,  answered  in  person  the  many-voiced  call,  and 
spoke  face  to  ftice  with  the  giant  multitude.  They  had  their  constitutions  and 
their  laws,  whose  theoretic  simplicity  won  the  emnlation  of  ages.  The  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting,  music  and  sculpture,  hand  in  hand  with  the  lore  of  the 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences  passed  from  perfection  to  perfection,  ap- 
proaching the  standard  of  ideal  excellence  and  transcending  the  fame  of  after 
ages.  Yet  Greece  and  Rome  as  free  governments,  lasted  but  for  a  day.  The 
fair  form  of  a  fictitious  republic  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom — adorned  by 
the  elegances  of  the  arts,  and  protectc*d  by  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  phi- 
losophy— could  not  long  withstand  decay.  The  fVail  but  beauteous  vesture  could 
not  hide  her  mortality.  The  edifice  had  no  suflSoient  foundation.  The  vesture 
of  the  people — the  soul — was  wanting.  Who  does  not  pray  that  America  may 
escape  a  like  desolating  end  ?  Who  does  not  welcome  an  institution,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  which  so  many  participate,  that  opens  new  avenues,  and  new  methods  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

One  word  is  due  to  personal  character.  Fourteen  years  since,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  a  stranger  reached  the  shores  of  America.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
the  first  naturalists  of  Burope ;  the  companion  of  its  first  men  of  sctenoe ;  the 
loved  friend  of  Cnvier  and  Humboldt  The  zoophytes  of  the  ooral  reefr,  the  ma- 
rine animals  of  Bnropean  seaboards,  the  summits  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  knew 
him  well ;  and  all,  alike  with  philoaopben  and  mien  echoed  his  laime. 
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His  mission  here  was  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  natural  history  niid 
geology  of  this  continent,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  th<^  king  of  Prussia. 

He  instantly  identified  himself  with  the  scientific  history  of  America,  as  before 
he  hod  been  a  part  of  that  of  Europe.  He  imparted  to  lettered  and  unlettered 
men  a  taste  for  abstruse  science.  He  gathered,  through  their  aid,  the  scientific 
treasures  of  the  continent  to  himself.  He  created  tlie  museum  we  propose  to  in- 
augurate,  and  what  is  the  most  important  act  of  this  day,  he  dedicates  himself,  hia 
genius  and  his  labor  to  its  progress,  until  it  shall  surpass  every  scientific  institu- 
tion of  this  continent,  and  equal  any  in  the  world. 

As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  by  virtue  of  the  office  I  hold,  one  of  the 
most  sntisf^ictory  acts  of  my  administration,  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  represent- 
ing the  commonwealth,  the  university,  and  the  donors  ;  in  the  presence  of  this 
assembly,  I  dedicate  the  museum  to  his  uses  and  the  cause  of  natural  science ! 
May  it  enlist  the  continued  support  of  the  wise  and  the  affluent !  May  it  pro- 
mote learning,  and  strengthen  ChrisUan  faith  !  May  it  honor  the  cause  of  science, 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  institutions  and  people  of  America. 

The  audience  were  dismiased  with  a  benediction  invoked  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody. 
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KKW  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Thk  recent  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  Descriptive,  Physical,  and 
Historical  Maps,  drawn  by  Mr.  Geo.  Schroeter.  Chartograpbcr  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  is  perhaps  not  unknown  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal.  The  merits  of  this  series  are,  however, 
80  extraordinary,  the  maps  being  so  great  an  advance  upon  all  pre- 
vious efforts  at  geographical  delineation  in  this  country,  that  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty,  as  the  chroniclei's  and  promoters  of  educational 
progress,  to  present  an  extended  notice  and  description  of  them.  We 
believe  this  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  but  to 
the  accomplished  geographer,  who  has  designed,  and  the  enterprising 
publishers,*  who  have  brought  out  in  such*  artisti(K  style,  a  collection 
of  earth-pictures  destined  to  revolutionize  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  our  schools  of  all  grades.  As  a  somewhat 
elaborate  notice  is  here  attempted,  the  subject  will,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  be  treated  by  topics  which  will  be  definitely 
announced. 

WUAT  IB   GeOORAPHT? 

It  is,  by  most  compilers,  defined  to  be  a  description  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and,  as  it  is  treated  in  our  current  popular  text-books,  this 
description  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  meager  details  of  political 
divisions,  with  a  smattering  of  social  and  historical  statistics,  without 
significance  or  value  to  the  learner.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  popular 
geographical  instruction,  that  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  memory 
almost  exclusively.  It  has  not  descended  to.  the  cauaes  of  the  multi- 
tudinous facts  presented,  nor  has  it  searched  for  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  not 
seized  ^*  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the  different  portions  of 
physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inorganic  nature  upon  organized 
beings,  upon  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the  successive  development 
of  human  societies.  In  a  word,  it  has  failed  to  consider  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  all  those  forces,  the  perpetual  play  of  which  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  life  of  the  (/iobey  It  has  forgotten  that  the 
earth  is  the  abode  of  man,  that  it  sustains  relations  to  man,  and  man 
*o  it,  and  hence  it  has,  as  Guyot  expresses  it  simply,  **  coldly  anato« 

*  p.  Beid  Jk  Oa,  Na  264  Cual-fttreet,  New  York. 
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mized  the  globe,  by  merely  taking  cognizance  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts  which  constitute  it." 

The  earth  is  the  grand  theater  of  all  man's  actions,  it  is  the  plat- 
form whereon  the  great  problem  of  human  development  and  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  solved.  And  since  the  Creator  has  placed  humanity 
upon  it  for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  adapted  it  to  the 
part  it  was  designed  to  play  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  all-wise 
purposes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  study  of  the  earth,  or  Geography, 
it  is  manifest,  should  deal  not  only  with  surface  descriptions,  but  with 
structure,  with  causes,  with  consequences.  It  should  analyze,  inter- 
pret, compare.  It  should  seek  to  know  the  influence  of  structure  and, 
physical  phenomena  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and,  in  short,  it 
should  aim  to  learn  how  the  earth  and  its  manifold  forms  of  life,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  civilizatipn  and 
happiness  of  the  race.  It  should  strive  to  teach  man  how  to  use 
these  wise  provisions  of  the  Creator,  so  as  most  effectually  to  secure 
the  end  for  which  both  they  and  he  were  created. 

X         A   Wjtlt   PSRTINEMT  EzAMPLBS. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  boundaries  of  a  state  or  a  kingdom,  but  it  is 
fer  better  to  superadd  to  this  knowledge  the  relations  either  political 
or  physical  which  determined  those  boundaries.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  even  among  teachers,  and  much  less  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  that  the  limits  of  political  divisions  are  in  most  cases 
determined  primarily  by  physical  considerations.  And  yet,  this  is  a 
&ct  full  of  instruction.  A  well-constructed  map,  one  which  superadds 
tp  the  mere  forms  of  contour,  a  proper  expression  of  the  physical 
structure,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  this  fact  to  a  careful  observer. 
And  how  can  we  interpret  the  great  evolutions  of  history  except  in 
the  light  of  the  physical  as  well  as  political  causes  which  generated 
them  ?  In  £EU2t,  physical  relations  often  themselves  become  the  germs 
of  political  causes.  The  presence  of  a  gold  mine  may  lead  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom  by  a  covetous  neighbor,  and  hence  to  an  entire 
change  of  its  territorial  limits.  In  the  laying  out  of  states,  what  more 
than  the  presence  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  spurs  of  hills,  or  a  range  of 
mountains,  determines  the  question  of  boundary  ? 

It  is  useful  to  learn  that  rivers  abound  in  a  given  country,  and  that 
these  rivers  rise  at  certain  points,  take  certain  directions,  and  pour 
their  waters  into  certain  reservoirs.  But  it  is  vastly  more  useful  to 
inquire  how  those  rivers  came  to  be  there,  and  what  great  purposes 
they  subserve,  both  in  the  economy  of  ua*ure  and  in  the  operations 
of  commerce.  Of  what  worth  is  it  to  teach  that  a  mountain  chain 
stretches  here,  or  that  a  vast  plateau  spreads  its  monotonous  sarfsc^ 
there,  without  a  further  knowledge  of  the  influences  which  these  great 
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etrncturcs  exnrt  on  climate,  on  production,  on  animal  life,  and  hence 
on  the  life  of  man  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  known  universally,  that 
these  are  the  ^reat  refi'igerators  and  condensers  of  our  planet  ?  Why 
should  it  noi  be  a  common-place  knowledge,  that  an  altitude  of  no 
more  than  350  feet  makes  a  ditfurence  of  one  degree  in  the  mean 
annual  temperature?  An  altitude  of  only  1,600  feet  almost  com- 
pletely changes  the  character  of  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
hence  of  the  people  of  a  locality.  There  are  abundant  examples  of 
this  pi'egnant  fact  all  around  us.  Compare  the  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, and  people  of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  with  those  of  New 
Jersey  or  Delaware.  Compare  New  York  and  Peimsylvania  with 
Geoi^ia  and  Alabama.  Or,  what  is  more  striking,  compare  New 
England  witli  the  Western  States  in  the  same  latitude. 

Oceanic  Ixtlukncbb. 

Is  it  more  important  to  know  that,  between  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
two  vast  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  stretch  their  broad  bosoms, 
that  they  are  respectively,  three  and  ten  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
that  the  waters  of  both  are  highly  charged  with  salt,  than  it  is  that 
they  are  instinct  with  life,  that  restless  currents  sweep  over  them  in 
nearly  all  directions,  modifying  the  climate  and  productions  of  im- 
mense territories,  facilitating  or  obstructing  the  commerce-  and  inter- 
course of  nations ;  that  between  these  and  the  atmosphere,  in  currents^ 
there  are  striking  coincidences  in  form  and  direction,  and  that  by  their 
mutual  play  the  purity  and  healthful ncss  alike  of  air  and  sea  are  pre- 
served, and  thus  they  move  majestically  and  ceaselessly  on,  freighted 
with  priceless  blessings  to  man  i 

Tliese  few  examples  and  contrasts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  prevailing  methods  of  geographical  instruction^  as 
well  as  to  indicate  that  higher  views  of  the  grand  relations  existing 
between  the  *^  earth  and  man,*'  which  should  be  the  central  thought 
:n  all  our  studies  in  this  department.  It  is  manifest  that  geography^ 
pursued  in  the  spiiit  here  indicated,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Humboldt 
and  Hitter,  would  become  not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive,  but  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  elevating,  not  to  say  useful  studies  in  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Why  has  not  tiiib  Method  prevailed  f 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  this  method  heretofore  has. 
been  the  want  of  the  requisite  aids  coming  within  the  reach  of  alL 
Our  maps  have  been  too  strictly  confined  to  superficial  details.  They 
have  been  inaccurate,  out  of  proportion,  devoid  of  physical  representa- 
tions, badly  colored,  drawn  on  irregular  scales,  or  no  scale  at  all,  thnii 
rendering  comparison  impossible.  'Jo  study  the  earth  with  all  its  vast 
oi^ns,  so  to  speak,  to  investi^te  it  in  the  light  ol*  its  sublime  and 
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varied  phenomena,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  possess  ourselves  of 
truthful  likenesses,  that  we  may  seize  upon  these  phenomena  as  if  by 
proxy,  and  hold  them  in  our  grasp  till  we  can  properly  observe,  com- 
pare, and  characterize  them.  The  field  is  so  vast,  and  the  range  of 
our  vision  is  so  limited,  that  there  must  needs  be  reduction,  and  this 
reduction  must  be  so  skillfully  performed  as  to  preserve  all  the  essen- 
tial truthfulness  of  the  original. 

Dbscbiption  or  the  Independkitt  Sebieb. 

These  maps  are  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  white  cambric.  The 
coloring  is  rich  and  harmonious,  striking  the  eye  most  agreeably.  The 
outlines,  and  all  the  physical  features,  silch  as  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  river  systems,  and  the  desert  regions,  with  the  range  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  presented  in 
bold  relief,  and  thus  well  calculated  to  strike  and  impress  themselves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  The  scale  upon  which  they  are  drawn 
is  uniform,  so  that  we  see  not  only  the  continental  masses,  but  all  the 
natural  features,  both  of  land  and  water,  as  well  as  the  political  divis- 
ions, in  their  actual  dilative  proportions  as  to  size  and  form,  thus  ren- 
dering the  study  of  comparative  geography  possible  and  practicable. 
Associated  with  the  maps  there  are  well-executed  profiles,  admirably 
colored,  and  on  the  same  scale,  exhibiting  the  reliefs  of  the  earth,  the 
mountain  masses,  the  plateaus,  the  table-lands,  and  the  valleys  in  their 
relative  elevations  above  the  sea-level,  thus  affording  ample  means  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  great  terrestrial  forms,  and  their 
influences  upon  the  life  of  the  globe. 

The  maps  may  be  folded,  and  the  entire  series  can  easily  be  com- 
pressed into  a  space  so  small  as  to  occupy  an  ordinary  table-drawer. 
Being  of  cloth  exclusively,  they  are  very  durable,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  Tlie  coloring  being  in  oil,  the  maps  may  be  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  colors.  In  a 
word,  they  comprise,  in  respect  to  mechanical  execution,  artistic  finish, 
and  scientific  accuracy,  all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  geographical 
researches  could  desire,  in  the  way  of  school  aids  in  this  department. 

Particular  Dbscription  or  the  Maps. 

We  begin  with  Europe,  because  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  series,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  comparison  as  to  size.  This  map 
occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  square  feet,  being  four  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  The  coloring  is  peculiarly  brilliant  and  rich, 
greatly  relieving  the  outlines  of  the  complicated  tissue  of  political 
divisions  which  make  up  this  interesting  continent.  The  river  sys- 
tems and  mountain  chains  are  delineated  in  a  style  so  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, that  to  see  is  to  believe.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
ill-defined  and  inaccurate  representations  of  common  maps. 
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The  northern  limit  of  the  vine  and  of  grain,  the  lineB  of  tlie  anneal 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point,  and  the  southern  limit  of  polar  ice 
are  distinctly  shown,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  tlie  pupils'  re- 
search, as  into  the  structure  and  history  of  that  continent,  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

There  are  two  sets  of  profiles  exhibiting  the  reliefs,  accompanying 
the  map  of  Europe.  Three  of  these  sections  run  from  east  to  we^t, 
and  the  remaining  two  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  together  they 
afford  the  most  complete  view  of  the  continent,  its  form  and  structure, 
ever  afibrded  to  tlie  student  of  geography  in  our  country. 

Of  the  east  and  west  sections  we  have  the  northernmost  on  the 
parallel  of  60°,  extending  from  the  Shetland  Islands  eastwardly,  to 
Mt  Konjakooski  in  the  Ural  range,  and  passing  through  tlie  highest 
peak  of  the  Scandinavian  hills,  elevated  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  level  from  the 
eastern  base  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Russia,  in  longitude  32'^  east 
From  this  point  the  great  plain  referred  to,  which  is  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  extends  to  the  Urals,  with  but  little  variation  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface. 

The  second  section  runs  from  LaniFs  End  eastwardly  along  the 
parallel  of  60^,  through  the  English  Channel,  touching  the  northern 
plains  of  France  and  Belgium,  cutting  the  Erzebirge  and  Sudetcs,  and 
passing  through  the  immense  plains  of  Galicia  and  Southern  Russia, 
terminating  at  the  Caspian  sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Ctirimthians 
is  shown  in  perspective  in  the  northern  distance.  The  next  and  last 
of  the  east  and  west  profiles,  stretches  from  the  Azores  through  the 
Sierra  de  Estrella  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  plateau,  on  which  rests 
the  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  Mediterranean,  cutting  Minorca,  Sardinia, 
the  Italian  Apennines,  Turkey,  and  the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  witli 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  distance. 

The  longitudinal  sections  connect,  1st.  Ca|)e  Matapan  in  Greece, 
with  the  North  Cape,  affording  us  beautiful  views  of  Mts.  Klias  and 
Parnassus  in  Greece,  and  the  Balkans  in  Turkey,  and  Transylvania, 
stretching  across  the  immense  plains  of  Poland,  Finland,  aiid  I^p- 
land ;  2d.  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  cutting  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Carpathians  in  Austria,  thence  stretching 
far  away  over  the  plains  of  Central  Rui»sia,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  Siberian  boundaries. 

The  sublime  contrasts  so  vividly  presented  by  these  alternations  of 
mountain,  valley,  and  plain — the  vivid  pictures  presented  of  the  great 
terrestrial  masses,  leading  the  student  to  an  investigation  of  their  func- 
tions and  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  relations  to  climate, 
productions,  animal  life,  and  the  development  of  man,  can  not  fail  to 
impart  a  charm  to  geographical  studies,  heretofore  unknown  in  the. 
iiistory  of  our  schools. 
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Asia  axd  PRoriLBs. 


Asia,  the  Ini^st  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  five  great  dinsions, 
IS  here  represented  in  a  style  worthy  of  her  grandeur  in  physical  stnic- 
turc,  and  of  her  distinction  in  the  march  of  history.  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  and,  save  the  single  family  which  was  borne  aloft 
on  the  world  of  waters,  proved  also  to  be  its  grave.  For  thousands 
of  years  she  was  almost  the  only  theater  upon  which  the  drama  of 
human  history,  with  its  multitudinous  scenes,  events,  and  chnractors, 
was  being  performed.  It  is  also  the  abode  of  all  that  is  vast  and 
sublime  in  physical  structure ;  of  all  that  is  varied  and  beautiful  in 
animated  nature;  of  every  thing  that  is  "  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  goo'l 
for  food."  Properly  to  represent  her,  therefore,  in  these  great  char- 
acteristics, is  worthy  of  a  truly  noble  ambition.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Schroeter  has  given  us  two  pictures — the  map  proper,  occuj»ying 
nearly  fifty  square  feet,  and  a  series  of  seven  grand  profiles,  covering 
about  twenty  scjuare  feet.  These  graphic  earth -pictures  it  is  difticqlt, 
and  hence  hazardous  to  attempt  to  describe.  No  ?iv>rrf-picture8  can 
do  them  justice.     To  be  appreciated,  they  must  be  seen. 

Passing  by  the  delineations  of  the  merely  descriptive  or  rather 
political  characteristics,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  boldness  of 
outline,  and  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  coloring,  this  map  is  thus  far 
the  gem  of  the  series.  Placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  pupil,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  admirable  outline,  in  which 
all  the  minute  details  are  lost  in  the  distance.  But  when  within  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  a  class,  it  presents  an  immense  mass  of  instructive 
physical  facts,  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  character.  Begin- 
ning on  the  north,  we  have  the  polar  ice-fields,  exhibiting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  frozen  masses  in  all  their  gradations,  from  the  closely 
formed  "  pack,"  to  the  floating  bergs,  wending  their  lonely  way  to 
more  southern  climes.  Next  we  observe  the  almost  endless  plains  of 
Northern  Siberia,  stretching  away  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  deserts,  whose  peculiar  character  is  indicate<l,  in 
the  drawing,  by  tlie  difference  in  delineation,  tJhowing  whether  it  bo 
of  the  silioious  or  woody  description.  Approaching  the  southern 
border  of  this  mysterious  land,  the  magnificent  series  of  mountain- 
chains,  and  the  succession  of  vast  plateaus,  which  distinguiph  Asia 
above  all  other  parts  of  the  earth,  begin  their  majestic  marches. 
First,  there  is  the  chain  of  the  Altais,  whose  highest  peak,  Bjelucha, 
is  1 1 ,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  plateau  of  Dzonugary,  1,300  feet;  the  Thian-Shan  chain,  Mount 
Bogdo-vola,  18,000  feet  high;  the  Desert  of  Lop,  and  the  northern 
basis  of  the  Quenlun,  the  former  2,000  and  the  latter  5,000  feet  high ; 
the  chain  of  the  Quenlun  21,000  feet;  the  pb&teau  of  Eatschi  and 
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Tiibct,  11,000  and  14,000  feet,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  great 
Himalayan  chain,  1,400  miles  long,  whose  highest  peak,  Dhavalajire, 
towers  to  the  immense  altitude  of  28,070  feet,  or  more  tliau  five  miles 
above  the  sea-level,  being  the  highest  point  of  land  yet  discovered 
upon  the  globe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  boldness,  distinctness,  and 
beauty  with  which  these  mountain  ranges  are  delineated.  Great 
reliefs  as  tliey  are  upon  the  otherwise  monotonous  plain  of  the  ter- 
resti-ial  surface,  they  stand  out  upon  this  map  with  a  vividness  almost 
rivaling  the  reality  in  nature.  The  nortliern  range  of  the  camel,  the 
northern  limit  of  palms,  of  grain,  and  of  trees,  the  circuit  embraced 
within  which  the  eruptive  etfects  of  the  volcano  Tombora  in  tho 
island  of  Sumbarva  were  experienced  is  defined,  and  the  great  Chinese 
Wall,  and  other  interesting  historical  physical  facts  are  presented  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  mere  descriptive  details.  But  it  is  not  until 
we  survey  the  profiles  which  accompany  this  splendid  map,  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which  charactt:'rize  this  part  of  the 
world  is  fully  revealed.  Of  these  profiles,  four  extend  in  an  cast  and 
west  direction,  while  the  reniaining  three  are  longitudinal.  The  first 
section  begins  at  Mount  Obdorsh,  in  the  Ural  chain,  and,  following 
the  Arctic  Circle,  terminates  at  East  Cape,  in  Bhering's  Straits.  Fron 
the  base  of  the  Urals  to  Ejist  Cape,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
plain.  The  second  section  opens  at  the  Ural  river,  in  latitude  50**,  on 
the  west,  cutting  the  steppes  of  Kirghisz  and  Ishim,  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, and  passing  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Mongooria,  termi- 
nating at  Cape  Lopatka.  After  leaving  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  the  sur- 
face assumes  an  undulating  shape,  the  mountain  summits  reaching  an 
elevation  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  feet. 

Profile  number  three,  commences  at  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  Mount 
Ida,  5,400  feet  in  height.  Mount  Olympus  being  in  the  distance,  and 
passing  along  the  4th  parallel  through  Asia  Minor,  the  plateaus  of 
Annenia,  with  Mount  Ararat  in  the  distance,  17,300  feet  altitude,  the 
Caspian  sea,  38  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  thence  rising  through 
the  desert  plateau  of  Turkistan  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bolordagh, 
18,000  feet,  and  finally  passing  through  the  vast  steppes  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  the  island  of  Niphon,  of  the 
Japanese  group. 

In  the  fourth  section  or  profile  we  have  exhibited  in  a  more  strik- 
ing form  than  in  any  other,  the  characteristic  structure  of  this  vast 
continent.  The  section  commences  at  Suez,  on  the  west,  and  termi- 
nates at  Shanghi  on  the  east,  running  along  on  the  parallel  of  30° 
north.  It  is  here  that  the  grand  contrasts  presented  by  the  immense 
plains  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Northern  India,  and  China,  with 
the  muUitudinous  summits  of  the  Ilimmalayan  range  shooting  up  to  an 
altitude  of  27,070  feet,  most  strikingly  appear.    This  section  not  only 
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gives  ns  the  fascination  of  vast  hciglits  and  distances,  sncli  as  arc  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  on  our  planet;  but  it  affords  us  an  admirable 
illustration  of  what  is  understood  by  the  ^bdckbone  of  a  continent.^ 
Words  are  inadeijuate  to  describe  even  ttiQ /acshnileH  as  presented  by 
these  splendid  views  of  nature  in  her  '^grandest  moods.^  To  approach 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  reality,  these  pictures  naust  be  seen  and 
studied.  By  their  aid  we  noay  obtain  some  Idea  of  the  sublime  emo- 
tions experienced  by  IIuml>oldt  and  his  companions,  while  surveying 
those  majestic  ^  hills,  rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  suu.^ 

Which,  as  the  poet  sings,  are  the  solemn  decorations  of  the  great 
tomb  of  man. 

The  final  east  and  west  profile  begins  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  twentieth  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  We  arc 
thus  afforded  a  view  of  the  great  desert  of  Robar  or  llhali,  in  Arabia, 
which  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  tlie  sea. 
The  line  thence  passes  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay,  cutting 
the  western  Ghauts,  the  plateau  of  Deccan,  the  eastern  Ghauts,  the 
Guh*  of  Bengal,  and  the  high  summits  of  farther  India.  Tiiis  section 
affords  some  fine  contrasts  of  desert  plains,  elevated  plateaus,  and 
lofty  mountains  alternating  with  stretches  of  sea  and  gulf,  and  indica- 
ting great  variety  of  structure,  ns  well  as  of  climate  and  productions. 

Tlie  two  remaining  profiles  follow  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
the  westernmost  connecting  Ceylon  with  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  Obe,  in  Siberia,  in  longitude  80^  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
more  easterly  commences  at  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  running  along 
the  105th  meridian,  terminates  at  Cape  Cheluskin,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 
By  the  aid  of  these  two  profiles,  the  student  is  enabled  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  great  laws  of  relief,  which  in  Asia  are  most 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  As  we  study  the 
important  physical  facts  so  boldly  and  beautifully  presented  for  con- 
templation in  these  sectional  profiles,  our  only  wonder  is  that  we  have 
been  content  to  grope  about  in  darkness  after  the  truth  so  long  and 
so  patiently.  Ceitain  it  is,  that  since  the  means  of  gaining  a  higher 
conce|>tion  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which 
gem  the  surface  of  our  planet  are  now  and  hefe  afforded  us,  they  will 
hereafter  be  deemed  ind-ispensable  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  geograph- 
ical studies,  and  Uiey  must  become  the  common  inheritance  of  every 
institution  of  learning,  claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  aiming  to  meet 
the  den)ands  of  otir  tyne. 

We  content  ourselves  with  tiiis  imperfect  notice  of  the  admirable 
series  of  Mr.  Schroeter.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  fnll  de- 
scription of  each  map,  and  wo  have  chosen  Europe,  the  smaller,  and 
Asia,  the  larger  number  of  the  set,  as  presenting  a  fair  average  of  thf 
merits  of  the  whole. 
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This  paper  can  not  be  more  appropriately  closed,  than  by  giving  the* 
subjoined  brief  abstract  of  tiie  author's  views  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sities of  such  a  series  of  geourraphical  representations  as  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  wants  of  a  rational  system  of 
school  instruction : 

''The  construction  of  school  maps,  as  an  important  medium  of  edu- 
cation, has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  as  much 
as  the  subject  deserves. 

"Ist.  The  maps  should  be  large  and  freed  from  lettering;  such  can 
alone  possess  the  advantage  of  giving  true  and  bold  pictures,  undis- 
turbed by  any  thing  not  in  conformity  with  nature.  A  great  many 
facts  of  physical  and  political  geography  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
small  maps  of  a  school  atlas. 

"2d.  It  should  always  be  remembered  and  shown  in  the  projection, 
that  part  of  a  glol>e  is  represented,  and  the  projection  should  be  ac- 
curately computed  according  to  this  principle,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  compiler. 

"3d.  As  much  detailed  information  as  possible  should  be  given,  so 
that  the  endless  variety  of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  the  child 
thus  induced,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  teacher,  to  form  an  opinion, 
by  his  own  judgment  of  the  (reneral  types  and  ruling  laws.  Facts 
should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  general  definitions,  and  not  be  muti- 
lated to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

'*4tb.  A  sound  judgment,  based  on  science  and  philosophy,  should 
direct  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  such  det«ile<l  information. 

"5th.  The  execution  should  be  bold  and  distinct,  perfonned  with 
artistic  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  maps  approach  the  effect  of 
a  picture. 

"6th.  Coloring,  too  often  neglected,  should  be  carefully  arranged 
and  tastefully  executed.  The  impression  of  colors  on  a  child's  mind 
exceeds  in  duration  and  intensity,  bv  far,  that  of  monochromatic 
drawings, — which  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"  7th.  Thev  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
use  any  of  the  numerous  excellent  text-books  published,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

"8th.  A  uniform  scale  should  be  adopted  for  the  corresponding 
maps;  the  utility  and  necessity  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  all  pmctical 
teachers. 

"9th.  Judiciously  selected  and  executed  profiles  (of  a  uniform  scale), 
illustrating  physical  geography,  should  accompany  each  map." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the  "Independent  Series  of 
Outline,  Descriptive,  l^hysical,  and  Ilistorical  Maps"  have  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Schroeter. 

The  series  consists  of  one  set  of  seventeen  maps,  averaging  about 
thirty -six  square  feet,  and  a  smaller  set  of  ten  maps,  averaging  about 
nine  square  feet  w.  f.  p. 
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EDUCATIONAL   USES  OP   THE   BTEBKOICUrB. 

Tlie  command  whloh  man  is  acquiriiig  uver  nature  is  one  c^  the  remarkable 
feuturi'8  uf  our  time.  He  is  penetrating  into  her  secret  processes,  and  learning 
the  lawK  and  methiKis  rif  hiT  workings,  with  a  success  that  outrivals  the  dreams 
of  the  alchemists.  From  year  to  year,  he  is  drawing  her  mighty  power  int  •  his 
service,  and  making  Ik  r  to  achieve  for  him  ret^uUs  thai  seem  alniiiet  magical.  He 
b.nds  down  steam  to  be  the  drudge  in  his  workshops;  he  makes  electricity  his 
mestieng'.T  from  continent  to  ctuit.nent ;  and  now  he  is  constraining  the  light  to 
be  his  dr;iughu*man,  and  to  bkctch  with  an  etherial  pi-ncil,  all  that  is  most  beauti* 
ful  or  snbl.mc  in  the  outward  world.  The  Daguerreotype  in  itcf  various  mixlifica- 
tonf),  catches  and  niak<  h  durable  the  ever-changing  i-xpietision  of  the  human  face, 
the  landfricnpc.  and  whatever  is  most  striking  in  nature;  :ind  now  conies  the 
Btereiiccope,  and  in  the  words  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  '^reproduces  in  all  their 
roundness  and  prominence  the  objects  and  the  scenes  theinsi'lvet*.^'  This  is  the 
uhaniett^ristic  of  this  wonderful  infe'truTnent,  that  it  gives  the  solidity  of  nature  to 
whatever  It  represents,  so  that  we  see  it,  not  as  on  a  p'ane  surface,  as  in  pictures, 
but  standing  out  with  life-like  distinctness.  It  is  espec  ally  a<iapt<'d  to  sculpture 
and  architecture,  which  it  has  the  )^>wer  of  br.nging  bvt'ore  the  eye  with  the  ut- 
most cxactnt^ss  and  vividness.  Nothing  C4in  be  more  true  to  Uiiturc  than  such 
views  as  the  Ruins  of  Karnak,  the  winter  sc'nes  at  Niagara,  (which  in  their  icy 
fixedness  are  more  like  architc  cture  than  landscape,)  and  the  Statuary  of  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  the  best  substitute  hitherto  discovered,  and  wo  might  almost  say  thai 
it  is  the  Ix'st  possible  subititute  for  foreign  travel ;  and  it  enables  us  to  fill  our  par- 
lors and  our  schools  witli  the  noblist. treasures,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  study 
them  at  our  leisure,  coming  back  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  untd  we  have  mastered 
every  feature,  as  no  traveler  on  the  wing  can  do. 

As  a  help  in  our  schools  to  the  study  of  G^iigraphy  and  History,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  seems  to  us  invaluable.  It  will  give  a  far  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  localities,  buildings,  statues,  <&c.,  than  any  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion can  ever  do  ;  while  as  a  means  of  educating  the  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  it  oiiu  not  but  be  very  useful.  From  the  mtip  to  the  globe  was  a  great 
Btep ;  then  to  mafM  and  globes  with  raised  suifaccw  exhibiting  the  contour  of  the 
earth's  face — its  niountains  and  valleys  and  table  lands ;  and  now  the  Stereoscope 
supplies  wliat  was  still  lacking,  and  takes  the  separate  objects  and  brings  theui 
before  us  in  all  the  distinctiveness  and  prominence  of  reality  and  life. 

These  reflections  on  the  Educational  Uses  of  the  Stereoscope  are  suggested 
by  a  recent  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  examining  a  series  of  vi(*ws  selected 
from  the  immense  collection  of  the  Londtm  Stereoscopic  Company,  594  Broad- 
way. The  pleasure  and  advantages  of  former  travels  have  b>  en  renewed,  the 
fading  recollections  of  churches,  |>alaces,  monuments,  and  pictures,  have  bi*en  re- 
vived :  and  our  knowledge  of  the  **  homes  and  haunts  of  g.nius,"  and  of  distant 
Kencs  and  objects  of  art,  of  living  persons,  and  the  ruins  of  Ninevah,  iEgypt,  and 
Palestine,  which  we  have  never  had,  and  never  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  in  person,  has  been  greatly  extended  by  this  quiet  examination.  Every 
house  and  every  school  should  liave  a  Stereoscope  and  selection  from  the  views  of 
thiS  Company. 

Instruments  can  be  hml,  of  any  price ;  and  as  the  views  manufacturt^  by 
d  fTerent  com|>anies  are  all  on  tlie  same  scale,  the  same  instrument  will  answer 
for  any  number  of  views.  Tliese  last  can  be  extended  from  year  to  year,  as  called 
tor  to  illustrate  diiTerent  studies,  and  subjects  of  interest. 
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Dbdicatior  or  trc   Public  High  School-House,  in  CambridoCi  .M «m. 


After  appropriate  introduclory  addresses  by  the  School  Committee 
and  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  President  of  Hanrard 
College,  responded  to  an  invitation  to  address  the  audience,  as  follows : — 

May  it  please  your  Honor : — 

Connected  as  I  am  with  another  place  of  education,  of  n  kind  \vhi<;h  is 
commonly  regarded  as  of  a  hi^^her  order,  it  is  precisely  in  that  connection, 
that  I  learn  to  feci  and  appreciate  the  importance  ol'  good  schools.  I  am 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  fathers,  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
spirit,  which  founded  and  fostered  Harvard  College,  is  the  spirit  which 
has  Ibunded  and  upheld  and  will  continue  to  support  and  cherish  the 
schools  of  New  England.  I  know  well,  sir,  that  Universities  and  Col- 
leges can  neither  flourish  nor  even  stand  alone.  You  might  a.s  well 
attempt  to  build  your  second  and  tliird  stories  in  the  air.  without  a  first 
floor  or  a  basement,  as  to  have  collegiate  institutions  without  good  schools 
lor  preparatory  education,  an<l  tor  the  ditfu^on  of  gene  nil  information 
throughout  the  community.  If  the  day  should  ever  CA)me.  whiirli  I  do  not 
fear  in  our  beloved  country,  when  this  general  education  shall  be  neg- 
lected and  these  prepiratory  institutions  allowed  to  perish  ; — if  the  day 
should  ever  come  (ol  which  I  have  no  apprehension)  when  the  schools  of 
New  England  phall  go  down,  depend  u|)on  it.  sir.  the  colleges  will  go 
^ith  them.  It  will  be  with  them,  its  it  was  with  the  granite,  warehouses, 
the  <lay  before  yesterday  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston  ;  il'the  piers  at  ttie 
foundation  give  way,  the  upper  stories  will  come  down  in  one  undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I  anticipate  no  such  disaster.  Mr.  Mayor,  though  it  must  be  admitt?d 
tliat  we  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions,  ol^which  every  steamer  brings  us 
some  t'resh  and  astonishing  account.  But  our  revolutions  are  of  a  more 
auspicious  character,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  1  was  coming  down  with  • 
your  worthy  ast^ociate  (Mr.  Whitney.)  and  your  respected  predecessor 
(Mr.  Green.)  to  whom  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  ])leasure.  that 
we  were  travi.Tsing  a  region,  in  which  a  more  important  revolution  com- 
menced no  very  long  time  since,  and  is  still  in  progress, — far  more  impor- 
bnit  lor  us  antf  our  children, — than  any  of  tliose  which  have  lately  con- 
vulsed the  continent  of  Europe.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  great  politi- 
cal and  historical  events  of  which  this  neighborhood  was  the  theatre  ;  of 
which  the  moimments  are  in  sight  from  these  windows,  but  to  a  revolu- 
tion quiet  and  silent  in  its  origin  and  progress,  unostentatious  in  outward 
manifestations,  but  imparting  greater  change  an<l  warranting  brighter 
hopes  tor  most  of  those  who  near  me, — tor  our  young  friends  before  us, — 
than  any  oi'the  most  stiirtling  events  that  stare  upon  us  in  capiUils  in  the 
eolumns  of  the  newspa])ers.  allcT  every  arrival  from  Europe.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Stearns  has  beautifully  sketched  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  peaceful  revolution. 

\\  hen  I  entered  college,  Mr.  Mayor,  (and  1  believe  I  shall  not  tell  the 
audience  quite  how  many  years  ago  that  is ;  you  can  do  it.  sir,  but  I  will 
thank  you  not  to.)  there  were  a  few  straggling  houses,  shops,  and  taverns 
along  the  Main  street  at  Cainbridge|X)rt  All  back  of  tiiis  street  to  the 
Dortti,  and  1  believe  almost  all  boutl    jf  it  to  the  river,— the  entire  district 
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in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  now  assembled,  was  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
pretty  equally  div-ided  between  barren  pasturage,  salt-marsh,  and  what  I 
must  admit  had  no  mean  attniction  for  us  freshmen,  whortleberr}'  swamp. 
Not  one  of  tlie  high  roads  had  been  cut.  which  now  tniverse  the  plain 
between  Main  street  and  tlie  old  road  to  Charlestown.  East  Cambridge 
did  not  exist  even  in  the  surveyor's  i  magi  nation.  There  was  not  a  churrh 
nor  a  public  school  ea^t  of  Dr.  Holmes' and  Old  Cambridire  Common; 
and  if  any  one  had  prophesied  that  within  forty  years  a  ]X)pulation  like 
tliis  would  cover  the  soil, —  with  its  streets  and  houses,  and  gardens  its 
numerous  school-houses  and  churches',  its  conservatories  breathing  all  the 
sweets  of  the  tropics,  its  pmvaie  libraries  equal  to  the  choicest  in  the  land, 
and  all  the  other  api>cndages  of  a  high  civilization,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  visionary  indeed.  But  this  change,  this  revolution  h;ia 
taken  place  even  within  the  life  time  of  the  venerable  lady  (Mrs.  .Vler- 
riam)  introduced  to  us  in  such  a  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  Steiimsi;  and 
we  are  assembled  this  morning  to  take  a  respectful  notice  of  what  may 
be  called  itn  crowning  incident,  the  o)>ening  of  a  High  Sch(K)l  in  tluit 

Frimitive  whortleberry  swamp.  I  believe  i  do  not  over-state  matters  when 
say,  that  no  more  im{)ortant  event  than  this  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  many  of  those  here  assembled.  As  far  as  our  in- 
terests are  concerned,  all  the  revolutions  in  Europe  multiplied  tenlbld  are 
nothing  to  it.  No.'sir.  not  if  the  north  were  again  to  pour  forth  its  myri- 
ads on  central  and  southern  Europe  and  break  up  the  existing  govern- 
ments and  states  into  one  general  wreck,  it  would  not  be  an  article  oC  in- 
telligence at  all  so  important  to  us  as  tlie  0{>ening  of  a  new  school.  No, 
mv  young  friends,  this  is  a  day  which  may  give  an  auspicious  tuni  to  your 
whole  career  in  life ;  may  attect  your  best  interests  not  merely  ibr  lime 
but  for  eternity. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country  is 
more  distinctly  marked  than  its  schools.  It  is  not  merely  their  multipli- 
cation in  numbers,  but  their  improvement  as  places  ol  education.  A 
school  forty  y(>ars  ago  was  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  is  now. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed.  A  little  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  a  very  little  gnimmar ;  atid  for  those  destined  for  college,  a 
little  Latin  and  Greek,  very  indifferently  taught,  were  all  we  got  at  a 
common  town  school  in  my  day.  The  range  was  narrow ;  the  instruc- 
tion superficial.  In  our  modern  school  system,  taking  it  as  a  whole  com- 
posed of  its  several  parts  in  due  gradation, — viz.  the  primary,  the  district, 
and  the  High  School. — the  fortunate  pupil  not  only  enjovs  a  very 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementjiry  branches,  but  ^ts  a 
good  foundation  in  French,  a  good  preparation  tor  college,  if  he  desires  it, 
according  to  the  present  advanced  standard  of  requirement ;  a  general 
acquaintance  witli  the  applied  matliematics.  the  elements  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, some  suiuible  information  as  to  the  form  of  government  and 
political  system  under  which  we  live,  and  no  inconsitlerable  practice  in 
tlie  noble  arts  ui*  writing  and  speaking  our  mother  tongue. 

It  might  Poem.  at  first,  that  this  is  too  wide  a  circle  for  a  school.  But 
the  experience  of  our  well  conducted  schools  has  abundantly  shown  that 
it  is  not  too  extensive.  With  faithful  and  competent  teachers  and  wil- 
ling and  hearty  learners,  all  the  branches  I  have  named  and  others  I  have 
passed  over  can  be  attended  to  with  advantage,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen. 

Such  being  the  case,  our  School  Committees  have  done  no  more  than 
tlieir  dutv.  in  prescribing  this  extensive  course  and  furnishing  to  master 
and  pupils  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  how  much  I 
have  been  gratified  at  hastily  looking  into  the  alcove  behind  us.  As  1 
stepped  into  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Smith,  the  intelligent  master  of  the 
school,  pointed  out  tome  the  oeautiful  electrical  machine  behind  the  door 
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With  the  jnst  remark  that  my  venerable  predecessor.  President  Duiurtcr, 
woulii  not  have  known  what  it  was.  No,  sir.  nor  would  the  most  eminent 
j»hilo6opher  in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Franklin.  Lord  Bacon  would 
not  have  known  what  it  was.  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Mr.  Smith  reTniruled 
me  of  the  notion  of  Cotton  Mailier  (one  of  the  moat  lenrneu  m<Mi  of  iiis 
day.)  thai  lightning  proceeded  from  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
by  which  he  accounted  for  ihe  fact  that  it  was  so  apt  to  strike  the  spires 
of  churches.  Cotton  Mather  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  hafi 
Willed  it  a  shining  manifeptation  of  the  power  and  skill  by  which  the 
Groat  Author  of  the  Universe  works  out  some  ol'  the  miifhiy  nyracles  of 
creation  and  nature.  And  oidy  think,  sir.  that  these  newly  discovered 
mysteries  of  the  material  world,  unknown  to  tlic  profoundest  Hiiges  of 
elier  days,  are  so  effectually  brought  down  to  the  reach  nl'  coinnion 
Bciioolri  in  our  day.  that  these  young  friends,  before  they  are  Hnally  dis- 
missed from  the^e  walls,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the 
wonderful  proptjrties  of  the  subtle  element,  evolved  and  condensed  by  that 
machine,  and  wliich  recent  science  has  taught  to  be  but  different  forms  o** 
one  principle,  whether  it  flame  across  the  heavens  in  the  midnight  storm, 
or  guide  tne  mariner  across  the  pathless  ocean;  -or  leap  from  city  to  city 
across  the  continent  as  swirtly  as  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  ve.hicle ; 
and  which  1  almost  venture  to  predict,  before  some  here  present  shall 
tante  of  death,  will,  by  some  still  more  sublime  genendization,  be  identi- 
fied with  the  yet  hidden  principle  which  thrills  throu|rh  the  nerves  of  ani- 
mated beings,  and  binds  life  to  matter,  by  the  ties  of  -sensation. 

But  while  you  do  well  sir,  in  your  High  School  to  make  provision  for 
these  advanced  studies,  I  know  that  as  long  as  it  remains  under  your  in- 
struction, the  plain  elemenUiry  branches  will  not  be  undervalued.  There 
is  perhaps  a  tendency  in  that  direction  in  some  of  our  modern  schools :  I 
venture  to  ho|)e  it  will  not  be  encouraged  here.  I  know  it  is  not  to  be 
the  province  of  this  school  to  teach  the  elements;  but  1  am  sure  you  will 
show  that  you  entertain  sound  views  of  their  importance.  I  hold,  sir, 
that  to  reaa  the  English  language  well,  that  is  with  inielligenre  feelinff, 
spirit, and  effect;  -  to  write  with  dispiitch, a  neat,  handsome,  legible  hand, 
(for  it  is  after  all.  a  great  object  in  writing  to  have  others  able  to  reau 
what  you  write.)  and  to  be  miister  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as 
to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  every  question  of  figures  which  cx>me8 
up  in  practical  life : — I  say  I  call  this  a  good  education  ;  and  if  you  add 
Uie  ability  to  write  pure  gmmmatical  English,  with  the  help  of  very  few 
hard  words.  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  ediication.  Thene  are  the  tools; 
you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them.  They 
are  the  foundation ;  and  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all  your  Haiihy  at- 
tainments, a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  mental  philoHophy.  a 
little  physiology  and  a  little  geology,  and  ail  tlie  other  otogiesand  (Mfopaiea, 
are  but  ostentsitious  rubbish. 

There  is  certaiidy  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much  money  is 
paid  for.schooling  as  in  ours.  This  can  be  proved  by  figures.  I  believe 
there  is  no  country  where  the  common  schools  are  so  good.  But  they . 
may  be  improved.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect  commodious  school-houses; 
or  comi)enpate  able  teachers,  and  then  leave  them,  masters  and  pupils,  to 
themselves.  A  school  is  not  a  clock  which  you  can  wind  up  and  tlnm 
leave  it  to  go  of  itself  It  is  an  organized  living  body :  it  haw  Rcnsibili- 
ties  ;  it  craves  sympathy.  You  must  not  leave  the  School  Conmiitiee  to 
do  all  the  work.  Your  teachers  want  the  active  countenance  of  the  whole 
body  of  piirents,  of  the  whole  intelligent  community.  I  am  sure  you.  Mr. 
Smith,  would  gladly  put  up  with  a  Tittle  injudicious  interference  in  single 
cases,  if  you  could  nave  the  active  sympathies  of  the  whole  biHly  ol 
parents  to  fall  back  upon  in  delicate  and  diincult  cases,  and  to  support  and 
cheer  you  under  the  burthen  of  your  labors,  irom  day  to  day.     1  think 
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thii  matler  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received  ;  and  if  so  small 
a  number  as  thirty  parents  would  a^ree  together,  to  come  to  the  nciiodl. 
some  one  of  them  each  in  hin  turn,  hut  once  a  month,  or  rather  if  but  25 
or  26  would  do  it  it  would  give  your  teacher  the  support  and  countenance 
of  a  parent's  presence  every  day ;  at  a  cost  to  each  individual  of  ten  or 
eleven  days  in  the  year.  Would  not  the  good  to  be  etTected  be  woriii  the 
Biicrifice  ? 

I  liave  already  spoken  too  lonff.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  will  allude  to  but  one 
other  topic.  In  most  things.  asT  have  said,  connected  with  education,  we 
are  incucuiably  in  advance  of  other  days:— in  some,  perhaps,  we  have 
fallen  beluw  tlieir  standard.  I  know.  sir.  old  men  are  apt  to  make  ufiik- 
vorablc  cx)ntraRts  between  the  present  time  and  the  piist ;  and  if  I  do  not 
soon  bei^in  to  place  myscif  in  tlint  class,  others  will  do  it  for  me.  Bui  1 
really  think  that  in  some  things,  belonging,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  to 
the  minor  morals,  the  present  promising  genenition  of  youth  mijrhl  le;irn 
Bomething  of  tlieir  grandfathers,  if  not  their  fatliers.  vVhen  I  first  went 
to  a  village  school,  sir.  I  remember  it  as  yesterday  ; — I  seem  still  to  hold 
by  one  hand  li)r  protection.  (I  was  of  the  valiant  age  of  tliree  years)  to 
an  elder  sister's  apron  ; — with  the  other  I  grasped  my  primer,  a  volume 
of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  formed  then  the  sum  total 
of  my  library,  and  which  had  lost  the  blue  paper  cover  from  one  corner, 
(my  first  misfortune  in  lifi; ;)  I  say  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we  were 
trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  road-i<ide,  if  a  traveller,  a 
stranger,  or  a  [)crsnn  in  years,  passed  along.  •'  and  make  our  manners,"  its 
it  was  ciilled.  The  little  girls  courtesied,  the  boys  made  a  bow;  it  was  not 
done  with  much  grace.  I  suppose :  but  there  was  a  civility  and  decency 
about  it  which  did  the  children  good,  and  produced  a  plciising  impression 
on  tliosc  who  witnessed  it  The  age  of  villsigc  chivair}'  is  past  never  to 
return.  Tliese  manners  belong  to  a  forgotten  order  of  tilings.  They  are 
too  precise  and  rigorous  ibr  this  enligliteaed  age.  I  sometimes  tear  the 
pendulum  has  swung  tcM  far  in  the  o]){)osite  extreme.  Last  winter  I  was 
driving  into  town  in  a  carriage  closed  beliind.  but  open  in  front  There 
was  in  company  with  me.  the  Rev.  President  Woods,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine,  and  tliat  distiiiiruished  philanthropist  and  excellent  citizen, 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence.  Well.  sir.  we  happened  to  pass  a  school-house 
just  as  the  boys  (to  use  the  cx)mmon  expression)  were  ''let  out."  1  sup- 
pose the  little  men  had  just  been  taught  within  doors  i^mething  about  tho 
taws,  which  regulate  the  course  of  projectiles,  and  determine  the  curve* 
in  which  they  move.  Intent  on  a  practical  demonstration,  and  tempted 
by  the  convenient  material,  I  must  say  they  put  in  motion  a  quantity  ol 
ephericiil  bodies,  in  the  shape  of  snow  balls,  which  brought  the  doctrine 
quite  home  to  us  wayfarers,  and  made  it  wonderful  that  we  got  otf  with 
no  serious  inconvenience,  which  w>is  happily  the  case.  This  I  thought 
was  an  instance  of  free  and  easy  manners,  vergin^r  to  the  oniH)site  ex- 
treme of  the  old  fashioned  courtesy,  which  I  have  just  descrioe<l.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  boys  of  this  school  would  be  the  last  to  indulge  an  ex- 
periment attended  with  so  much  risk  to  the  heads  of  innocent  thirc' 
pers<Mis. 

Nothing  remains,  sir,  but  to  add  my  best  wishes  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils ; — You  are  both  commencing  under  the  happiest  auspices.  When  1 
consider  that  there  is  not  one  of  you.  my  young  triends,  wlio  doi»s  not  en- 
joy gnituitously  the  op|x>rtunity  of  obtaining  a  better  school  education, 
than  we  could  have  bought  Mr.  Mayor,  when  we  were  boys,  willi  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  I  cannot  but  think  that  each  one  of  you.  boys  ana 
girls,  will  be  re^uly  to  say  with  gmtetul  hearts,  the  lines  have  lallen  to 
me  in  pU*asant  olaces ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 
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